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PREFACE. 


The  conflict  between  man  and  alcohol  is  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion, more  destructive  than  any  other  form  of  warfare,  and 
as  tierce  to-day  as  at  any  time  since  the  beginning. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  other  evil  known 
in  human  history  has  been  of  such  vast  proportions  and 
lamentable  consequences  as  that  of  alcoholic  intemperance. 
As  the  whole  past  of  the  race  has  been  cursed  by  it,  so  its 
whole  future  is  threatened  with  increasing  calamity,  unless 
there  be  a  period  put  to  its  ravages. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  curse  that  it  is  developed  by 
civilization,  and  then,  like  the  parricide,  it  destroys  the 
Bouree  of  its  own  life. 

But  although  alcohol  is  his  special  foe,  it  by  no  means 
confines  its  dagger  and  chalice  to  civilized  man. 

Combining  with  the  spirit  of*  a  mercenary  commerce,  this 
active  essence  of  evil  is  hunting  and  extirpating  the  weaker 
races  and  indigenous  populations  of  uncivilized  countries 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  object  of  this  book  is,  if  possible,  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American,  if  of  no  other  people ;  to  place  before 
them  the  leading  facts  which  enter  into  the  great  debate  now 
pending  on  our  own  and  the  European  continents,  and  to 
assist  man,  however  feebly,  in  this  great  struggle  with 
alcohol  for  his  life. 

The  plan  attempted  has  l.een  to  place  clearly  before  the 
mind  the  nature  of  alcohol  as  a  poison  to  the  healthy  human 
system ;  its  destructive  effects  upon  the  body  and  soul  of  its 
victim  ;  to  portray  its  tremendous  proportions  and  malignant 
influence  upon  society,  nations  and  races  of  men ;  to  discuss 
the  remedies  of  this  great  evil  by  the  exercise  of  monil  sua- 
sion and  educative  forces,  both  spiritual  and  physical,  and 
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by  the  action  of  society  in  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
law.  This  is  followed  by  some  account  of  the  organizations 
and  agencies,  religious,  secular  and  political,  which  are  and 
must  be  engaged  in  the  effort  to  remove  the  gigantic  evil 
and  crime  of  alcoholic  intempei-ance  from  the  world. 

The  plan  has  failed  in  execution  unless  it  be  found  that 
this  book  contains  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  evil  and  of  its  appropriate  remedy  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
hoped  that  so  vast  and  important  a  subject  is  treated  in  a 
single  volume  with  that  completeness  which  will  be  desired 
by  many. 

If  I  shall  have  been  able  to  induce  others  with  greater 
powers  and  opportunities  to  perform  the  work  more  satis- 
factorily, I  shall  rejoice  in  even  that  degree  of  success. 

The  views  of  the  author  upon  this  great  problem  are  not 
of  recent  formation,  and  their  foiiner  expression  is  repeated 
in  parts  of  some  of  the  chapters  which  treat  of  remedial 
measures ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  public  will  not  regret 
the  restatement  of  facts  and  arguments  which  have  never 
been  refuted,  which  are  vital  to  the  subject,  and  new  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. 

The  truth  is  that  the  alcoholic  evil  is  now  the  subject  of 
a  crucial  investigation,  such  as  the  public  mind  has  never 
before  given  to  it,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  result,  although 
the  end  may  be  long  delayed,  the  miserable  and  pernicious 
traffic  will  perish  forever,  execrated  by  man  and  consumed 
in  the  fiercest  flames  of  God's  wrath. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
United  States  Senate, 
December,  1887. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A    BRIEF   STUDY   OF   ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  as  a  Superstition — Its  Place  among  the  Gods  and  the  Devils  of 
Imagination — The  Doubtful  Origin  of  Wine  and  ^Vncient  Traditions 
Concerning  It — Discovery  of  Distillation  in  the  Twelfth  Century — How 
Webster  and  Worcester  Define  Alcohol — Dr.  Richardson's  Statement  of 
its  Chemical  Properties — The  Nature  of  Alcohol  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Elements  of  our  own  Organism — The  Foods  that  Nourish  the  Body 
and  the  Food  Properties  of  Alcohol  Com])ared — The  Process  of  Fer- 
mentation— The  Pi'ocess  of  Distillation — Name  and  Strength  of  Various 
Alcoholic  Preparations — Alcohol  the  Product  of  Man's  Ingenuity  and 
not  of  Nature, 

THERE  is  no  thing  of  his  own  manufacture  which  has 
such  power  over  the  body  and  soul  of  man  as  the  mys- 
terious substance  to  which  has  been  given  the  name^ — alcohol. 

Indeed,  so  subtile  and  canny  are  its  methods  of  asserting  its 
influence,  so  commanding  is  its  control  over  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  physical  structure,  and  so  direct  do  its  relations  ap- 
pear to  be  with  the  eternal  essence,  as  well  as  with  the  material 
parts  of  human  nature,  that  from  time  immemorial  this  strange 
drug  has  maintained  a  personified  existence  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  men. 

From  whatever  source,  and  by  whatever  process  derived, 
and  by  whatever  name  the  prei)anition  cont^iiniiig  it  has  been 
known,  ever  since  fermentntion  evolved  the  substance  which 
has  been  the  one  common  principle  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
in  all  ages  and  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  even  to 
our  own  times,  superstition  has  placed  it  among  her  gods  and 
her  devils  ;  poetry  has  celebrated  its  qualities  with  hor  choi(»est 
numbers ;  religion  has  appropriated  its  j^owors  to  hor  sacred 
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rites ;  war  and  peace,  joy  iind  sorrow,  all  ranks  and  condition 
of  men,  in  all  the  events  of  life,  including  its  origin  and  it> 
CfitaHitrophe,  have  associated  witli  theinsclvej*  the  faiscimitit^i- 
of  alcohol. 

The  discovery  of  vinous  fermentation,  which  is  supposed 
to  he  tlie  earliest  manifestation  nf  this  spirit  in  the  economy 
of  human  life,  i.4  lont  among  the  impcnctrahle  clouds  that 
forever  settle  over  prehistoric  times  ;  hut  it  must  have  heen 
oonsidercd  a  wondrous  event,  which,  no  douht,  wa^  ciirried 
from  the  phice  of  Its  origin  to  surrounding  tribes  and  nations 
as  a  new  art  and  marvelous  instrumentality. 

We  are  told  that  when  first  civilization  developed  societ} 
into  nations,  and  these  new  organizations  concentrated  their 
aggressive  powers  in  the  form  of  armies  and  navies  to  place 
the  yoke  of  power  upon  the  neck  of  savage  tribes,  or  sought 
by  peaceful  commerce  to  stimulate  and  appropriate  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  of  savage  or  barbarous  men  in  otiier 
regions  of  the  earth,  "the  \\ine  god,  the  wine  cup  and  wine'* 
were  everywhere  unknown.  The  art  of  its  manufacture  spread 
from  some  common  center  by  the  agency  of  eommeree  and  war. 
The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  all  chiim  that  wine, 
the  earliest  known  beverage  of  iutoxicatioo,  was  the  invention 
of  one  of  theii'  own  particular  line  of  gods. 

The  discovery,  as  it  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  land  to 
land,  impressed  itself  as  a  landmark  u|Km  universal  m\1:hology. 
It  must  have  produced  an  effect  similar  to  the  discovery  of 
ailificial  fire.  If  Prometheus  brought  the  one  from  heaven, 
Bacchus,  who  was  the  god  of  intoxication,  and  held  full  rank 
with  the  celestial  representatives  of  love  and  war,  nuist  have 
brought  his  withering  flame  from  the  hottest  regions  of  Tar- 
tarus, 

Alcoholic  drinks  are  the  work  of  man*  Tliey  are  a  part 
of  the  historj'  of  the  hunnin  race*  AVhen  in  tlie  twelt\h 
century  the  discovery  of  distillation  greatly  incre^ised  their 
potency,  and  a  few  centuries  later  the  process  was  appro- 
priated by  all  civilized  nations,  intoxicating  bevei'ages  as- 
Bumed  im  import-ance  and  asserted  a  destructive  power  in 
the  affairs  of  niankimU  which  has  grown  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  spread  with  enlightenment,  as  the  night 
follows  the  day,  until  now  they  till  the  world,  and  no  problem 
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of  s^uperior  conaefjuonce  or  dittieuUy  confronts  the  Christituu 
tlic*  patriot,  nr  tlx^  Iuvim*  of  iimnlund,  tluiu  liovv  to  remove  them 
fn*m  the  fnce  of  the  eurth.  Whatever  may  be  tJie  diflerences 
amon|^  men  ns  to  the  necessity,  the  uaefulne^i^  or  at  leii;&t  the 
Inmicenee  of  aleohol  in  the  eeonomy  of  life,  it  ij^  conceded  by 
all  that  great  cviU  arise  from  it-sJ  abuse,  an<l  that  its  record  ou 
the  whole  i^  one  of  cahmiity — nome  say  with  nntijiation,  othern 
without. 

It  is  now  a.s  aetive  as  ever,  aii<l  its  use  is  increasing  with 
great  rapidity.  Owing  to  the  rapid  colonization  of  thi*  world 
by  civilized  and  commercial  nations  which  are  it^  chief  prc»- 
dueers  and  hitljerto  have  been  it*  principal  consumers,  it  can 
be  but  a  few  year^  before  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the 
whole  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  the  race,  at  lejij^t  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  an  defenceless  as  little  children  agaiust  its  Circean 
power,  will  find  the  liottles  of  Christendom  at  their  lips* 

If  curbed  h  he  who  putteth  the  cup  of  intoxication  to  ht.^ 
neighbor*^  lip,  then  it  l>econie8  necessary  for  tliose  engaged  in 
the  foul  work  to  examine  the  nature  of  their  occupation  for 
their  own  good.  I  j^ropose  in  this  book  to  inve^tigati^  the  suli- 
ject  a?^  fairly  and  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the  brief  time  and 
with  the  facilities  at  my  command.  I  have  no  dewre  to  exag- 
gerate or  intensify.  The  sulyect  in  broad,  and  high,  and  deep. 
But  it  in  ujMin  the  American  people  and  compels  the  attention 
of  the  whole  world.  It  caamot  he  evaded.  Postponement 
«jTen  is  no  longer  possible,  and,  if  it  were,  wouhl  but  aggravate 
existing  evils  and  multiply  the  diifirnltv  of  iln^ir  irinovjil. 
The  o|)erati<»n   munt  be  performed. 

It  ij*  important  in  the  tir-^t  place  tu  obtain  a  clmr  itlea  of 
the  thinfi  it.^elf.  and  of  it-^  action  upon  the  body  and  h-oul. 

Web>tter  delinoK  Alcohol  as  fidlows  : 

*^  Pure  or  highly  recti (hnl  spirit,  extracted  by  simple  distillation 
from  vaiious  vegetable  ]uici?»  and  Inf usiona  of  a  saccharine  nature 
which  h»ve  imderjionc  vinoob  femi«:'ntation ;  tlie  spirituous  or  in- 
loxicntitig  element  of   fi'rmiMil4.Hl  litjuoi-s/* 

\Vorca4er  thus : 

**j4/«uAof, — ^Tho  intoxicating  principle  of  all  spirituoua  Uqoon; 
Iii^hly  i*ectitled  or  pure  apirit  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  fer- 
luenUH]   solatlon  or  infusion  of  unv  substance  containing  sagan 
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and  tlitia  capable  of  undergoing  vinous  fertDeutation  ;  the  chemical 

name  of  aident  spirit ;  spirits  of  wine  so  calk-cl  from  having  been 
(irst  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine." 

Duiiglisoivs  Medical  Lexicon  thus  : 

*'J//?o/io/.— An  Arabic  word  foiinerly  used  for  an  impalpable 
powder  and  signifying  *  very  subtile,  much  divided .•     At  the  present 

day  it  is  applied  to  highly  recti  lied  spirit  of  wine; In  the 

Ph.  U.  S.  (Pharraacopceift  United  States)  'Alcohol  is  rectified 
spirit  of  the  speeillc  gravity  0.836/  '  Alcohol  is  an  inflammable 
liquor,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  warm,  acrid  taste,  colorless,  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  pungent^  aromatic  smell.  It  is  the  product  of 
the  distillation  of  vinous  liquors ;  is  miscible  (mixable)  with  water 
in  all  proix>rtions  and  is  the  direct  solvent  of  resins,  balsams,  etc. 
Various  other  vegetable  principles  are  soluble  in  it  and  hence  it  is 
used  in  different  states  of  concenti*ation  in  the  preparation  of  elix- 
ii-s,  tinctures,  essences,**  etc. 

The  chemist  has  sought  for  the  elusive  essence  of  the  article 
of  commerce  known  as  alcohol  for  centuries,  and  only  in  very 
recent  times  has  he  succeeded  in  stating  it  in  the  teimis  of  his 
science. 

Dr.  Benj.  W.  Richardson,  M.  A.,  M,  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  proba- 
bly the  highest  European  authority  who  has  ever  lived,  on  this 
subject,  after  reviewing  the  researches  of  the  past,  says  in  his 
Second  Cantor  Lecture,  p.  42,  "If,  passing  over  the  interven- 
ing hundred  years,  you  asked  the  chemist  of  to-day,  'WTiat  is 
alcohol  ?'  he  would  tell  you  that  it  was  an  organic  radical  called 
ethyl,  combined  with  the  elements  of  water.  Re  would  ex- 
plain that  water  was  no  longer  considered  to  be  an  eletnent, 
but  to  be  composed  of  tw^o  elements  called  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gon, two  ecjuivalents  of  hydrogen  being  combined  in  it  with 
one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  He  would  inform  you  that  the 
radical  he  had  called  ethyl  was  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  he  would  add  that  this  radi(»Ml  in  alcohol  took 
the  place  of  one  of  tlie  equivalents  of  hydrogen  of  water. 

He  thereupon  would  give  you  symbols  for  water  and  alcohol, 
but  symbols  of  a  very  diflerent  kind  to  those  presented  by  his 
learned  |)redeeeHsor*  He  wonUl  express  the  names  of  the  ele- 
ments con>posTng  the  water  and  spirit  by  the  first  letters  of 
their  names,  and  add  their  equivalents  or  parts  by  figures 
attached  t<i  the  letters.     Thus  his  symbols  for  water  would 
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be  H«  O ;  far  the  radical  ethyl,  C^  IP  j  and  for  ftlcohol  (C« 
H^)  HO  or  (Mi  M). 

Then  \v<*  are  lo  under^t4md  that  nlcohid  i**  nut  uihyl  uriy 
more  thiin  alcohol  U  wator,  but  a  combination  of  the  two,  and 
that  both  ethyl  and  water  are  themaelvest  compound  i^i^ub^tanco^. 

When  the  ethyl  and  the  wiiter  eonibinc  one  of  the  partis  of 
hydrogen  disappears  ;  for  whereaj»  the  eth\  1  has  five  part8, 
hydrogen  and  the  water  two,  mathematically  tJierc  «hould  ho 
seven,  and  aetually  there  iire  but  sixt  Wlial  becomes  of  it  tlio 
chemical  deponent  saith  not,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  ta 
infer  that  it  is  the  missing  link  which  conneets  the  whole 
thing  witli  the  devih 

I  have  examined  the  recent  gi-eat  work  of  Dr.  William  liar- 
greaves,  pnl»lihhed  ]mt  year,  "Alcolu>l  and  Science,*'  and  find 
these  high  authorities  agreeing ;  and  bo  we  cim  a£»^ume  that 
we  know  common  alcohol  when  we  see  it. 

It  i^  ethylic  alct)hol  which  thi.s  l>ook  i»  about;  the  alcohol 
which  has  laughed  at  the  puuy  ravageB  of  war,  pestilence  and 
famine  throughout  the  cyclcH  of  antlientic  history. 

There  are  tive  others  in  the  family,  raethylic,  propylic 
butylie,  amy  lie,  and  caproylic  ;  but  wliilc  tbc<*e  an*  of  one  l>lood 
wttli  the  ethylic  and  have  the  »ame  innate  capacity  for  mii*- 
chief,  lliey  are  less  demoiistrntive  in  human  affairs,  nnd  tlie  plan 
of  this  book  does  not  require  their  description.  Some  of  them 
arc  very  importimt  and  dangerous  when  used  either  by  them- 
seh^ijis  or  when  mixed  with  the  alcohol  in  common  Ui*e,  anrl  the 
reader  interested  in  their  further  study  will  do  well  to  consult 
tlie  above  authoritic^*«  and  other  recent  writ<*rs,  for  many  of  the 
accepted  idea»  even  of  profesKional  men  are  disproved  by  the 
late  invcstigat4>rs. 

We  wilL  however,  search  for  the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  for 
xtB  relntion  to  the  elements  of  our  own  organ i?<m  n  little 
fiirtlicr 

All  vegetable  forniK  receive  their  nourishment  from  the 
aimospliere ;  id!  animals  feed  either  ujion  veirntablc^  or  upon 
Other  anitmdt;  which  have  Iwen  nourii^hed  by  vegetables,  so 
that  in  the  end  animal  m  well  ns  rcgetable  life  feedit  largely 
if  not  entirely  upon  the  air. 

Alfbimjjh  the  pure  air,  which  i^  moi't  favorable  to  animal 
life  when  appropriated  through  the  lung«,  in  composed  almost 
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wholl}'^  of  four  pails  of  nitrogcni  and  one  of  oxygen,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  carbonic  acid*  yet  the  jitmoypherf*  which 
surrounds  the  worUl  eontaiaj*  four  elements,  ail  iu  the  gaseous 
state.  Tliese  are  ciisily  reducible  to  solid,  and  again  to  the 
gaseous  form  by  the  operations  of  natural  Jaw.  TheM>  elements 
of  the  atmosphere  and,  when  vltjilized  by  the  life  principle,  of 
organic  existence  are  oxygeiu  hydrogen,  carbon  and  nitrogen. 
From  those  plant  life  is  supported  "and  they  compose  almost 
the  entire  vegetable  kingdom." 

Few  and  simj^te  a.s  are  these  original  elements,  yet  from 
them  nature  has  constructed  a  great  variety  of  foods  for  the 
sustenance  of  organic  life. 

Food^  are  divided  into  the  *'nitrogenized"  and  the  -^noo- 
nitrogenized/* 

The  kilter  again  into  three  groups,  all  composed  of  the  same 
original  substances,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
but  combined  iu  varying  proportions  of  such  of  them  as  may 
outer  into  the  composition  of  each  particular  foo<L 

1,  Sugar  and  saccharine  substances. 

2,  Acids  or  sour  substances. 

3,  Fats  and  oils, 

Non-nitrogenized  foods  are  supposed  to  be  specially  designed 
for  the  development  of  heat,  without  which  the  organic  proc- 
esses cannot  be  carried  on;  and  it  U  a  fact  that  they  are  found 
to  exist  in  proportions  corresponding  to  this  requirement  of 
life ;  the  fats  and  oils  predominate  in  the  cold  rcgions^ — the 
acids  in  the  tropical  regions,  while  all  are  commingled  in  more 
nearly  equal  parts  between  the  two.  Heat  is  developed  from 
thecarl>onand  hydrogen  contained  inthem^  and  these  elements 
are  found  to  prevail  in  this  class  of  food,  according  to  the 
necessity  for  combustion,  resuUitig  from  climatic  conditions, 

"Thus  animal  oil  and  blubber  are  furnished  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tlie  higher  latitudes  of  tho  polar  regions  ;  the  fruits  and 
acids  and  starch  for  those  within  the  tropics;  while  they  are 
varied  and  blended  between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
That  thus  the  diHei*ent  necessities  of  the  whole  animal  krn*i 
dom  are  ])rovided  for,*'  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ilargreave- 
in  *^  Alcohol  and  Science/* 

The    nitrogenized    foods  "are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  t«  the  elements  comprising  the  first  class." 


auouol  the  pitoprcT  or  nEc*\ 


Thefio  aliments  are  vegotalile  alhumen,  vcgotablp  6!)rm  aiid 
vegotaliU*  r*H?s(*iii,  ntul  fmni  iIkmii.  in  use  willi  the  htiigarw,  ncicU 
ajid  fats  and  oils,  the  animal  eoorioiiiy  i^  built  up  and  kejil  in 
action* 

TlMjchunges protlnced  bycbemieal  affinity  when  the!»e  various 
sulK^taneos  of  the  Hrst  elas8  arc  brought  into  ceiiain  relatioti8 
to  tlie  bVftteni  coiiHtitute  force  of  which  heat  is  the  manifestn- 
tion,  and  motion  the  result ;  and,  by  the  action  of  lioth  affinit}" 
and  force  or  motion «  the  nourishment  of  the  bt)dy  become?* 
possiblo  and  is  proh)nged. 

Alimentary  subntances  become  exceedingly  complicated  in 
their  numerous  fonn^  and  combinutions,  and  hence  from  the 
action  of  chemical  laws  liable  to  be  easily  disisolved  l\y  new  at- 
tractions, and  bv  the  same  laws  reconntructed  in  new  and  it 
may  be  uon-vit4ilJzed  fonu?^. 

Alcohol  is  iu)t  jiroducctl  or  (jl)taincd  by  any  process  which 
forms  foodrt,  or  which  nouri«ilies  rmimal  or  vegetable  life.  It 
is  devetojKMl  only  by  tbe  putrefiiction  and  decay  of  organic 
fonns. 

NrruooENTZED  ALTi^rKM>  :in"  ^uid  to  be  the  most  transient 
and  chn»»tr**uble  of  all  orgHuized  n»atter.  Dr,  H»rgrcaves 
further  says  : 

"At  tlie  common  temperature,  under  the  influence  of  moist- 
ure and  oxygen,  tlieir  decoiuposition  or  putrefaction  rapidly 
takes  place.  Milk,  meat,  dough,  etc.,  containing  largo  quan- 
tities of  nitrogenous  matter,  when  placed  in  a  moist  condition* 
rapitUy  bcc<»me  putri<L  The  nitrogenizf*d  substances  not  only 
becoiue  raj)icUy  putrid  themselves  but  comnuinicate  putrefac- 
tion to  tlie  non-niti^ogenized.  Pure  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  are 
very  enduring,  and  are  able  to  resist  putrefactiou  for  a  long 
time ;  but  when  brought  into  contact  with  niti^ogenized  sul)- 
atanccB  in  the  process  of  decay,  they  are  at  once  affected,  and 
go  on  to  the  same  condition."  "The  substajiccs/*  nays  Liebig, 
•"whicli  constitute  the  principal  mass  of  every  vegetable,  are 
compounds  of  carbon,  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proper 
rdative  proportion  for  fonninff  water.  For  example*  a  rotten 
peach  or  apple  placed  in  contact  with  one  that  is  s<iund  soon 
causes  it  to  rot  and  its  atoms  return  to  thrlr  uvuAwnl  ruiuH- 
tioii  or  elements  :  carlionic  acid  and  water 

Having  ascertained  what  alcohol  is  t%R  developed  nnd  detined 
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by  the  highest  and  latest  scientific  investigntian  and  authority 
(and  I  am  aware  of  no  oontroversy  over  their  conclusions)  and 
briefly  exphiiued  the  elementary  structure  and  nourislmient  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  we  can 
now  proceed  to  the  actual  pin^cess  hy  which  the  alcohol  with 
which  we  have  to  deal^  the  alcohol  of  commerce,  is  obtained, 
and  to  describe  it  in  the  various  concrete  forms,  and  under  tlie 
numerous  names  and  comhinati<m8  witli  other  substancjes  which 
it  assumes  when  it  becomes  a  factor  in  Imman  life. 

The  proc438s  by  which  alcohol  is  evolved  is  called  fermenta- 
tion, which  is  rotting,  or  putrefaction,  and  it  is  obtainable  in 
no  other  known  wa}*. 

Fermentation  is  defined  "as  the  term  applied  to  the  change 
which  occurs  in  one  <»rgamc  sul>st4ince  when  brought  into  con- 
tiiet  with  and  influenced  by  another  in  a  state  of  decay  or 
putrefaction.'' 

The  non-nitrogenous  subetanoes,  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  have  no 
IX)wer  of  themselves  to  decay  ;  but  the  niti'ogenous  elements, 
aUnnnen.  fibrin,  casein,  gluten,  and  tissues,  the  mucous,  etc., 
com|)Osed  of  them,  when  subjected  to  moderate  heat  and  to 
moisture,  putrefy,  and  those  which  do  so  spontimeously  are 
called  ferments.  Wliile  decaying  or  fermenting  these  sub- 
atances  communicate  their  <»wn  condition  to  other  bodies  capa- 
ble of  decay  or  of  separation  into  new  combinations  :  and  this 
power  remains  until  decomposition  has  so  far  proceeded  that 
putrescence  is  over. 

Sugar  is  a  principal  ingredient  of  the  gi*a]ie,  and  vinous  fer- 
mentation, by  whicli  alcohol  is  chiefly  produced,  is  occasioned 
by  the  tiction  "of  a  peculiar  ferment  called  yeast*  upon  a  sac- 
charine lii|uid."  It  is  believed  that  in  all  vinous  fermentation 
— perhaps  in  all  fermentation — liA'ing  organisms,  animal  or  veg- 
etable, are  present,  and  the  microscope,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
yeast,  reveals  the  organized  and  vitalised  cells  or  globules  of 
which  it  is  made. 

Both  Berzelius  and  Liebig,  after  strenuously  denying  this 
theory,  were  finally  convinced  of  its  truth  by  microscopical 
tests. 

Fermentation  proceeds  at  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  80 
degrees,  best  at  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  ** accord* 
ing  to  every  theory  is  tJie  procesj?  by  which  the  food  of  man  is 
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destroyed  and  nicohul  produced/*  Sugar  ia  the  only  constitu- 
ent element  from  nliich  alcohol  can  he  produred.  M.  M.  Du- 
plain  says  :  "-rVinoiig  the  proxiniute  priueiplcs  of  ororauic 
substimceK,  i*ugftr  :ilone  jj^ives  oecu?»iou  to  vinous  tVi*mentiilioD 
from  which  alcohol  k  derived,"  and  the  great  chemist^  A*  F. 
Fourcroy*  in  '*Phihi8ophy  of  Chemistry,"  declarer  that  "the 
fermentation  of  nlcciluil  lakes  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
desitniction  of  a  vegetable  principle/' 

Dr.  HargreiivcH  adds,  p.  3^'i  of  \m  work  already  cited, 
"The  juices*  of  all  vegetable's,  and  other  litpiids  containing  sugar, 
are  capable  of  uh^oholic  or  vinous  fermentation  when  sufficient 
albuminous  matter  is  present  to  pro<luco  and  sust^iin  the  proc* 
ess,  wliich  18  ustially  the  case  wlien  the  juice  of  apples,  peurs, 
peaclies,  cnrrnnt.s,  grai>e8,  etc,  are  employed  as  sources  of 
alcohol  '/*  .  and  of  the  "several  kinds  of  sugar,  grape 

sugar  alone  it.  iupable  of  Iwing  converted  into  alcohol ;  Iht* 
others  nmst  be  converted  into  gra)M3  sugar  before  they  are 
capable  of  the  transfonnatiou.*'  It  appears  to  be  an  humble 
imitation  of  the  practice  of  the  quack,  who  so  treated  all  his 
patients  as  to  produce  ** fits'*  V»ccause  that  was  the  only  disease 
he  knew  Ijow  to  cure* 

"The  cereals  contain  little  sugar,  but  nmch  starch  wliicli  is 
converlible  into  sugar.  This  is  accomplished  by  diastase,  a 
peculiar  ferment,  which  is  mingled  in  very  small  proportions 
with  the  malt.  Malt  is  barley  or  other  grain  in  which  the 
process  of  gernii nation  has  been  artiticially  produced  and  then 
arrested/' 

If  l>ruised  malt  is  mingled  with  ground  meal  or  any  other 
grain  and  water  at  the  requisite  temperature,  the  diadase  of 
the  malt  conviM^ts  the  additional  stiirch  into  sugar.  This  sweet 
liquid  contains  the  newly  formed  grape  miumf.  and  can  be 
clmnged  into  alcohol  by  fermentation. 

Fermented  llquo!*s  can  he  obtained  from  the  juices  of  many 
fruits  and  vegetable  substances.  Wine  is  the  fermented  juice 
>f  the  gi*ape,  cider  of  the  apple  ;  various  wines  are  made  from 
the  juices  of  diflerent  fruils  and  named  accordingly,  as  from 
tlie  cunant,  the  elderl>erry  antl  the  like.  Ale  and  beer  made 
from  the  infusion  of  malt,  chiefly  of  barley,  but  sometimes 
from  other  gniins,  are  the  principal  fermented  drinks  now  in 
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twe*  All  are  alcuhulic  beverages*  aiid  the  alcuhol  can  be  sep- 
arated tnnii  theui,  in  part  at  least,  by  distillation,  a  proeess 
soon  to  be  described. 

The  alcohol  m  fenuented  liquors  is  never  more  than  seven- 
teen per  cent.,  the  renuiinder  being  mostly  water ;  and  but  for 
tlie  discovery  of  a  means  of  gbtainiug  it  in  more  eoneen- 
tintiid  form  there  would  be  no  inioxicutiiig  liquor  containing  a 
krger  proportion  of  alcohol. 

The  process  of  distillution  however,  has  enabled  the  maker  to 
load  any  of  the  fermented  liquors  with  a  greater  propoillon  of 
tlie  intoxi cat  ins:  element,  ^**  ^hat  now  many  of  them  are  nearly 
as  powerful  as  the  distilled  lii]Uor8  themselves. 

Until  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Chrisitian  era  only  fermented 
drink-s  in  which  b^'  the  laws  of  nature,  according  to  Dr.  Kichard- 
son,  no  larger  proportion  than  seventeen  per  cent,  could  l^e 
alcohol,  were  in  ui^e  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  earth,  unless  to  a  limited  extent  in  China, 

True,  that  history  abounds  with  cases  of  gross  individual 
ajjd  national  indulgence,  as  in  that  of  Alexander,  and  of  the 
Bal\vlonians  in  the  times  of  Helshazzar,  but  all  this  was  done 
with  an  article  of  comi)aratively  trifling  potency. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  learning  of  the  world  had  fled  to 
the  protection  of  the  Aiubians,  and  a  physician  named  Albu- 
cassis  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  process  of  separat- 
ing more  or  less  successfully  alcohol  from  the  innocuous  fluids 
with  which  it  had  until  then  been  associated.  Various  authori- 
ties however  are  to  the  eftect  that  distillation  was  known  l>efore 
tlio  dawn  of  authentic  history.  But  the  matter  is  not  important 
to  us. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  is  7li2  as  compared  w^ith 
water  lOOU — ^about  fimr-tifths  the  weight  of  water.  Alcohol 
is  highly  inflammable,  and  its  atoms  vaporize  at  forty  degrees 
lower  temperature  than  water — which  boils  or  is  conveited 
into  steam  at  212  degrees  F.  AVhen  a  quantity  of  fennented 
liquor  is  confined  in  a  vessel  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
172  degrees  the  particles  of  alcohol  ex])and,  are  converted 
into  gas,  and  rise  from  the  mass  with  which  they  have  been 
imited. 

Ttiking  advantage  of  these  facts  the  distiller  confines  the 
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fermented  liquor  iu  n  closed  vessel  before  the  application  of 
heat,  and  connects  the  8pace  in  the  top  of  tlie  ve^^el  with 
another  empty  t-hamber  hy  meanB  of  a"  worui'"  or  hoUow  tube. 
When  thenuLss  ishv^ated  tu  (lie  proper  ttnuiit^rature  the  aU^oliol 
loHTes  the  water  iu  the  form  of  vapor  and  ^eeki^  the  other 
vessel  through  the  tube,  which, ^K*iu«r  t^nrroiuidt^d  by  cohK  the 
va|X)r  is  coudetij^ed  and  finds  its  way  into  the  other  vessel  in 
the  form  of  a  liquid*  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  water 
ban  disappeared.  AtW  a  second  distillation  the  result  is 
called  spirits  of  wine,  and  after  the  third,  rectified  s]>int>i  of 
wine.  Owing,  however,  to  tbe  istrong  chemicul  aflinity  of 
alcohol  for  water,  there  will  yet  remain  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  of  water,  with  some  other  inipuriticH,  one  of  which 
i<  fu^el  oil.  Fusel  nil  is  must  ii)>uiidiiiit  inspirits  from  Irulian 
corn  and  potatoes. 

To  remove  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  obtain  anhydrous, 
abjifilute  jilcohol,  requires  a  substance  having  stronger  iitBnity 
for  water.  Lime  is  geuerally  used  for  this  puqiose,  but  it  im 
for  various  reaaonn  difficult  to  procure  absolute  alcohoU  and 
the  commercial  article  varies  greatly  in  actual  strength. 

Brandy,  whisky,  rum  and  gin  are  usually  classed  by  them- 
^dves  a^  distilled  or  ardent  Hpiritii,  and  all  other  spirituoua 
liquors  as  fermented.  Ardent  or  distilled  liquors  contain,  or 
should  contain,  iu*  the  result  of  distillation,  from  forty  percent, 
upwards  of  alcohol,  while  fermented,  according  to  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardiion^  can  contain  no  more  than  i^eventeen  per  cent.  Uy 
the*  natunil  process,  and  from  tliat  proportion  downward  even 
lo  less  tlmu  two  per  cent*,  as  iu  snuill  beer. 

But  owing  to  the  manipulations  of  the  maker  ana  vendor, 
with  colors,  drugs,  gums  atid  various  ingredients  and  methods 
of  adidteration,  the  dilution  of  the  stronger  with  water  and 
the  fortification  of  the  w  eaker  with  spirits,  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  distilled  atid  fermented  liquors  seems  to  be  well 
nigh  losi,  to  all  save  the  eye  of  fuith  or  of  the  analytical 
chemist. 

The  following  tables  give  the  proportionB  of  alcohol  in 
various  liquors  as  stilted  by  Bnindr,  Bence  Jones  and  by  Prof. 
John  C*  Draper,  of  the  Medical  College,  Kcw  York.* 

•See  Bargreavee,  p*  37. 
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ItKV^BAGES* 

Number  of  oahCCi£>  In 

By  bmiii' 

1  Draper  imperiai  pt.or  ai)  o«a. 

Boui'hon, 
WKb^ky, 
Hum, 
lij  aiiUy, 
HiillAUii  Gin, 
Ealftln  Wlue, 

'iiji" 

5:i.68 

&l.tJO 
25.13 

24.17 
22.90 
19.17 
15.10 

14.57 
12.80 

8.79 

7.54 

im 

G.20 
6.S0 
4.20 
1.28 

2^. 
29. 

22. 

to  55 
to  49 

to  56 

72.0  t«  77.1 
50.4  to  63.8 
4i».4  to 

I9.0tol!>.7 

20.7  to  2:i.i: 

15.4  to  2^1.7 

9,1  to  11.1 

10.1  to  13.2 
14.1  to  14.8 

6.4  to    7.5 

10>^  ounces. 
4  ounces. 

Port, 

4  ouDL*e3. 

Sherry* 
C'liirot, 

Kiu*  .,....;.>', 
Cider, 
Terry, 
Strong  Ale, 
Brown  Stout, 

4>a  ounces* 

2  ounces. 
2*ij  ounces, 

3  ounces. 

11-^  ouQoeSt 

Porter, 

li;*  ouncjes. 

Smull  Beer, 

1 

^l  ounce. 

The   following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in 
most  European  alcoholic  beverages^* 


BEVERAGK3. 


PERCEKTAGE  OF  ALCXIHOL 


Gennau  Beer, •••. , »...,...  from 

Cider^...... '* 

Ale  and  Porter, *' 

Verj   strong  Ale, - " 

Moselle  and  Uhine  VVinef* ,-,  " 

Chiret,   " 

Champttgne, * ** 

ISherry, *^ 

Port, ^' 

Mikderia, , .  ** 

Miirsala,   ,....♦.., *^ 

Gin  ^London), »* 

f  ;onf?vn  spirit, " 

Kraiuly,    , " 

Whisky, " 

Bum, ,• ** 


1.9 

5.4 

5.4 

10.5 

7,5 

8.0 

11.5 

16.4 

10.0 

19.0 

19.9 

31.73 

A\)A 

60,4 

69.2 

72.7 


to 


4.02 

7.4 

8.6 

13.4 

9,5 

9.0 

14.1 

ICO 

20,7 

19.8 

20.0 

20.0 

20.0 

53.0 

59.4 

77-1 


Thealrohol  contained  in  these  liquors  18  not  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  rest  of  the  mass,  but  uiaintains  its  individuality 
for  action  according  to  it^  time  nature  whenever  brou*2:ht  in 
contact  with  the  new  surroundings  whether  in  the  human  organ- 
ism or  elsewhere. 

In  this  chapter  I  hare  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  origin  and 
actual  composition  of  the  article  known  as  alcohol  in  the  con- 
cerns of  common  life. 

It  18  a  product  of  putrefaction  ;  never  of  any  life-genemting 
or  life-supporting  process. 


♦See  Sarauelson's  *'  History  of  Drlnke,''  page  160. 
Dorehester'a  "  Liquor  Problem/*  page  101, 


Also  cited  In  Dr. 
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Neither  plants  nor  animals  in  any  of  the  mysterious  proc- 
esses of  appropriation  or  assimilation  from  the  soil  or  the  air 
extract  or  use  it.  It  has  no  part  in  the  economy  of  life  save 
only  as  it  is  forced  there  by  the  art  or  the  unnatural  appetite 
of  man.  Nature  never  uses  it  in  any  of  her  wonderful,  God- 
invented  methods  of  production,  growth,  or  healing.  All  the 
presumptions  are  against  it  except  such  as  may  arise  from  the 
medicinal  use  which  morbid  and  diseased  conditions  of  the 
human  system,  and  its  place  among  the  agencies  of  art,  may 
justify,  and  in  some  cases  make  necessary. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  will  inquire  into  the  action  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  afterward  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


EFFECT  OF  ALCOHOL  UPON  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  SOUL. 


Liquor  as  an  Article  of  CotimieFce — Alcohol  in  the  Body — Lmportanca 
of  Medical  Testimony — Thn  Development  of  Drunkenness  during  the 
Past  Tlirt'e  Ceutunes — The  Experinjents  of  LallemaDd,  Perrin  and 
Dttroy — A  TeiTier  Dog  under  the  Influence  of  Liquor^ The  Latest 
Demonstrations  of  Dr.  Richardson — How  Alcohol  Travels  with  the 
Blood,  and  What  it  does  on  its  Travels — ExiJeriments  of  Parkes  and 
Wallowicz  on  a  Healthy  Man^How  Ms  Heart  was  Affected  by  Alcohol 
— Effect  of  the  Social  Glass  at  a  Dinner  Party. 

IT  is  matter  of  comiuon  knowledge  that  rum,  gin,  brandy 
and  whisky,  ale,  beer,  cider,  wines,  all  in  great  variety 
and  with  divers  peculiarities  of  color,  taste  and  potency,  enter 
largely  as  commercial  articles  into  the  consumption  of  daily 
life,  especially  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  \vorld-  In 
another  part  of  this  work  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  approxi- 
mately the  tremendous  proportions  and  effects  of  the  ti*affic 
in  alcohol  in  the  various  disguises  which  it  assumes  in  order  to 
catch  the  unwary,  or  to  hold  in  its  iron  captivity  the  already 
enslaved  consumer.  But  before  doing  this  it  seems  to  me 
more  logical  to  ascertain  from  observation,  experience,  and 
especially  from  scientific  and  professional  sources,  in  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  must  be  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence,  the  effect  of  alcohol  administered  in  these 
numerous  forms  upon  our  physicaK  mental,  and  moral  being. 
If  that  influence  be  beneficial,  it  will  materially  change  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  shall  arrive  from  the  vastness  of  tiie 
traffic,  and  will  enable  us  to  withdraw*  anich  severe  com- 
ment made  by  "temperance  fanatics,'"  including  myself  as 
one  of  the  chief  of  sinners,  so  far  at  least  as  hostile  intent  has 
been  concerned  ;  and  the  remaining  |>ages  of  this  work  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  repair  of  past  injury,  real  or  attempted,  and  to 
encomiums  for  the  blessiiigs  which  shall  have  been  demon- 
stnited  to  flow  from  the  activities  of  this  colossal  trade* 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  beverages  which  di- 
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rectly  aflPect  the  body  aiid  soul,  whose  labor,  capital  and 
prolits  fill  ilepentl  upon  u  consumption  which  takes  direct  hold 
of  the  iuanortal  iis  well  us  the  mortal  nature  of  theuiselve8  and 
of  their  fellow-men  all  made  in  the  image  of  God  must  be  will- 
ing to  abide  the  test  of  a  candid  examination  of  this  subject. 

If  it  be  found  that  alcohol  U8cd  its  a  bcvenige  is  good  for 
man,  then  the  libeU  and  slanders  of  the  pujit  nmst  be  with- 
drawn, and  shall  be  »o  far  as  I  am  c?onccrned  ;  the  great  moral 
agencies  of  Christendonj  will  hereafter  lend  their  support 
through  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  phitfurm ;  fjowtilc  legislation 
will  l»e  repealed;  the  highest  and  holiest  energies  of  the  raee» 
hitherto  active  for  the  destruction  of  the  trade,  will  becomo 
hcreaft-er  its  strongest  allies,  and  all  men  will  unite  to  ilo 
honor  to  these  long-derided  nnd  cxecnited  betiefacturs  of  the 
race. 

If  the  rej^ult  of  our  exaniiiiaticn  leaves  the  truth  in  doubt, 
then*  while  charity  must  hereafter  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
while  we  must  upbraid  no  more,  still,  lis  alcohol  is  an  inno- 
vator, as  great,  real  injury  is  apparent  and  still  greater  hurt 
is  charged  aufl  not  disi)roved,  the  affirmative  of  the  issue  in 
npon  alcohol  ;  and  if  its  advocates  do  nutj>rove  it  to  begood» 
the  ordinary  presumption  againi?t  an  intruder  should  prevail, 
and  the  traffic  should  be  restrained  within  the  limits  until  ita 
eflects  arc  shown  to  be  not  evil. 

If  the  result  of  our  cxaaimation  should  bo  a  demonstration 
beyond  nitiona!  doubt  that  alcohol  is  in  its  nature  huitfid  in 
tlie  healthy  human  system,  tlien  it  shi>ul<l  not  be  necessary  to 
go  further  and  portray  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  alleged 
'*eiim©  of  crimes,-'  but  upon  this  showing  alone  the  waste  of 
useful  nuiteriiils  .nhinild  be  arrested  ;  the  perversion  of  produc- 
tive labor  and  capttid  to  pernicious  uses  should  cease,  and 
the  foreea  which  now  direct*  as  many  believe  at  least,  and  as 
Mr.  Bourne  has  proved,  one-tenth  of  all  human  i-apacity  night 
and  day,  through  war  and  peace,  remorselessly,  and  awfully, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  race,  should  be  turned  into  other 
fields  of  achievement  whereon  God  has  pronounced  no  curse.* 

Alcohol  reaches  the  human  lieing  through  the  organs  of  the 
body — that  body  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  the  high- 

*BotifDt,  on  the  National  Expeoditure  on  Alcohol.  SialUtiaal  Journal 
XLVm  18M,  p,  sia. 
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est  and  roost  mysterious  visible  manifestation  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Creator.  No  sutyeet  of  study  ever  has  been 
or  can  }>e  of  such  importance  or  of  such  sihsorliiiig  interest  to 
us  as  this  body,  save  alone  the  impeneti'able  spirit  which 
dwolb  within  it,  and  which,  from  its  iuvisilile  but  glorious 
throne,  with  brain  nnd  Imnd  discovering,  seizing  and  wielding 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  reigns  over  this  lower  world,  while 
with  tlie  upturned  eye  of  faith  and  conscious  kinship,  it 
touches,  as  uf  right  witli  spirit  hand  the  very  scepter  of  its 
Father  and  its  God*  This  wondcrtul  and  sacred  structure, 
the  temple  of  the  body,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  field  of  pro- 
found exploration  to  the  wisest  and  Iiest  men  of  tlie  race*  It 
matters  not  timt  ignorance  and  imposture  liave  infested  this 
holy  domain*  They  will  continue  to  iiifest  it  }>ec^use  of  the 
intense  and  constant  interest  which  ^  must  forever  surround 
the  subject,  until  science  shall  have  eom)>letely  illuminated  the 
most  recondite  secrets  of  our  frames,  and  the  holy  art  of  heal- 
ing shall  have  poured  its  successful  bahn  into  every  w^ound» 
and  found  a  specitic  for  every  form  of  disease* 

That  will  be  the  goltlen  age* 

The  noble  profession  of  medicine  has  wrought  on  patiently^ 
fervently,  honestly,  and  profomidly,  from  the  beginning,  and 
will  do  so  forever,  until  the  race  is  extinct  or  perfection  be 
attained.  Its  votaries  have  l>een  always  among  the  most  ad- 
vanced thinkei*s,  the  least  superstitious,  the  most  acute  and 
logical  investigators,  and  the  closest  in  their  relation  to  the 
actual  facts  of  human  e*xperience,  in  their  largest  variety,  of 
all  those  who  have  been  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits. 

More  of  good  has  come  to  humanity  in  daily  ministmtions 
from  the  medical  than  from  any  other  profession  or  class  of 
scientitic  men*  Not  always  wise,  not  uninfluenced  l>y  the 
darkness  around  them,  its  members  have,  nevertheless,  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  ages,  reared  a  pyramid  of  glory  to  their 
profession  resting  upon  the  everlasting  foundations  of  truth  ; 
and  thus  deser\'edly  have  w^on  the  confidence  and  aflTection  of 
the  masses  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  general  intel- 
ligence prevailing  among  those  wljo,  in  every  grave  emer- 
gency of  sutler! ug  and  disease,  turn  to  their  good  physician 
for  relief. 

Upon  a  great  question  like  this  before  us,  if  indeed  it  be  a 
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question,  wo  niii^t,  as  reasonable  beings,  rely  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  medical  mou. 

I  say  ** if  indeed  it  be  a  question,'*  because  there  are  those 
who  believe  that,  but  for  the  vaai  pecuniary  interests  and  the 
death  ekitoh  of  appetite  already  existing,  the  common  judg- 
ment and  indiirniuit  spontaneous  action  of  society  would  de?^troy 
the  liquor  tratiic  as  iustinctively  as  we  destroy  the  poisonous 
j$nake.  But,  as  things  actually  are^  as  we  iind  them  in  tho 
daily  contacts  of  life,  we  have  abundant  reai^on  to  bear  with 
one  another*  and  to  reason  together  upon  many  as  open  ques- 
tions, which  nmy  to  one  of  tl»e  [mrtiet^  .seem  to  be  already 
clearly  settled.  So  it  now  is  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  body. 

The  iiarties  to  this  controversy  cannot  agree.  Tho  inBue  ia 
before  the  country  and  the  world.  It  nmst  be  settled.  Tho 
physiciann  ai^e  the  experts  ;  not  all  who  belong  to  the  profession 
in  a  general  way,  fur  its  departments*  are  numeroujs,  and  each 
specialty  may  absorb  the  powers  of  the  greatest  of  men  ;  many 
of  tho  profeBsion  have  never  studied  or  observed  specially  with 
reference  to  the  ascertainment  t»f  the  truth  bearing  upon  our 
subject.  But  there  have  been,  and  there  now  are*  some  of 
the  controlling  intellectn  of  the  race,  and  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  pnifession  whose  conclusiotis,  based  upon 
scientitic  observation  and  experiment,  are  accepted  as  authori- 
tative by  their  peers  in  other  departments  whcreiti  they  are 
them-'*elves  "the  end  of  the  law/*  There  are  chemists  who 
have  pursued  our  subject  with  patient  and  prftfoutul  investiira^ 
tion  until  tho  truth  has  been  revealed  too  vividly  for  contradict 
tiou.  To  tlio  t<?8timony  of  such  men  as  these  it  ia  proper  that 
we  should  give  heed,  as  do  their  brethren,  conforming  their 
own  faith  and  practice  to  the  conclusions  of  the  wisest  and  best 
who  have  specially  investigatad  the  snlyect.  T^pon  such 
evidence  as  this  wo  act  in  all  tho  important  concerns  of  life; 
and  he  who  should  adopt  any  other  rule  c»f  action  would  uni- 
versally bo  dealt  with  as  ln»reft  of  rea,HO!i — a  drunkard  or  a 
fool. 

Nur  can  we  expect  that  all  doctors  will  agree,  for  it  must  be 

remembered  that  the  profession  is  made  up  of  men,  and  that,  in 

common  with  the  rest  of  humanity,  they  are  intluenced  by  their 

aurroundings*  by  the  traditions  and  circumstances  and  interests 
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which  have  enveluped  them,  so  that,  in  a  cei-tain  sense,  they, 
with  the  lait}',  are  all  emerging  Into  the  light  together.  But 
we  tollow  tlie  lead  of  those  nearest  the  sun,  and  who  have 
specially  examined  this  ,suhject-  Thus  upon  the  whole  mass 
of  evidonee,  from  every  source,  let  us  tiually  turn  the  dear, 
cold,  steady  eye  of  American  common  .sense,  and  decide. 

Whatever  may  he  the  conclusion  of  American  intellect,  thus 
formed,  let  us  act  upon  it  with  f^^teady  and  irreversihle  deter- 
mination. In  considering  the  eflect  of  alcohol  upon  the  body 
and  mind,  care  should  he  taken  to  guard  against  any  prepos- 
session either  way. 

No  presumption  should  arise  (rom  the  drinking  customs  of 
society,  existing  frt»m  the  earliest  time,  in  favor  of  this  drink. 
any  more  than  in  favor  of  war  or  slavery  among  all  nations, 
or  the  self-inflicted  cruelties  of  superstition,  the  hasheesh 
and  opium  halnts,  which  atflict  hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  race,  or  any  other  admitted  evil  whose  long  exist- 
eooe  is  rather  a  reason  for  it4S  instant  removal  than  its 
fmiher  toleration*  Any  gratitication*  indulgence  or  evil  wliat- 
ever,  which  1>eeomes  entreuclied  in  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  men*  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  import4int  industries 
and  occupations,  will  be  sure  to  find  hosts  of  friends.  Its  re- 
moval, however  necessary,  will  never  be  popular,  at  least  not 
until  the  constant  demonstnition  and  iteration  of  startling  truth 
has  at  last  aroused  both  the  conscience  and  self-intei-est  of 
society  as  a  whole.  This  latter  stage  may'  be  nearer  than  we 
think  with  the  alcoholic  drinking  customs  of  the  world,  but  in 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  it  is  imi)oiia.nt  to  act  alike 
without  prepossession  for  that  which  has  been  because  it  has 
been  and  still  may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  or  against  it  because 
of  the  wrongs  and  crimes  which  are  charge<l  on  the  other. 

We  should,  however,  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever,  nor  any  pretence  by  any  one  that  alcohol 
i»»  or  in  any  tVirm  ever  was,  one  of  the  general  and  iiulispen- 
sable  necessaries  of  life,  like  milk,  water  or  bread. 

At  most,  its  use  is  only  claimed  to  be  desirafile  and  pleeisant 
as  a  part  of  the  general  habit,  and  occasionally  necessary  in 
sickness  and  emergencies.  Wlien  tremendous  evils  arc  admit- 
ted to  follow  from  its  use,  or  its  abu^e^  if  you  please,  when 
that  abuse  is  shown  to  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  the 


Hon,    William    Windom^ 

Sx-Setretary  of  the  Trtasury. 
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affirmative  h  upou  the  friends  of  this  enticing  and  powerful 
agency. 

It  is  said  of  Albucassi**,  the  Ai'uhiiin  chemist,  physician  and 
philosopher,  who  discovered  the  ait  of  distillaiiou  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  of  those  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  tJie  dread* 
fill  nature  of  the  invention,  that  they  concealed  the  process 
from  general  knowleilge*  ^o  that  its  use  for  centuries  wa:* 
mostly  confined  to  the  laboratory,  and  i>erhaps  to  some  extent 
was  known  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

However  this  may  be,  the  common  use  of  distilled  liquors, 
or  of  fermented  liijuoi"s,  fortified  with  spirits^  has  existed  for 
but  two  or  three  centuries.  The  result  has  been  the  develoj^ 
ment  of  a  destructive  drunkenness  among  civilized  nations 
never  before  known,  and  of  something  akin  to  the  annihilation, 
in  some  instances,  of  barbarous  or  savage  tribes,  with  whom 
their  mercenary  superiors  have  waged  a  deadly  eonmieroo  in 
these  motlerri  commodities. 

The  world  being  already  enchanted  ami  enchained  by  fer- 
mented drinks,  and  capital,  appetite  and  labor  already  invested 
largely  in  their  production,  an4l  the  spirit  <if  enterprise  awak- 
ing everj^where,  and  almndoning  the  fields  of  senseless  wur> 
of  superstition  and  false  glory  for  those  of  maritime  discovery 
and  colonization  and  for  the  development  of  the  matcriaK 
political  and  social  interests  of  the  common  people  of  th* 
world,  the  general  application  of  distillation  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol  necessarily  followed.  The  liquor  traffic,  sanc- 
tioned fiy  public  toleration,  based  upon  custom,  appetite  and 
ignorance,  developed  everywhere  with  startling  rapidity. 

The  exintence  of  evils  manifest  to  all,  and  of  others  unknown 
before  in  like  extent,  traceable  to  tjo  other  cause,  conipelle<] 
inquiry  iti  the  interest  of  self-preservation,  and,  during  the  la>t 
centur)',  the  investigation  has  been  diligently  conducted  b} 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  impartial  among  scientists  and 
I>i-actitionem  of  the  healing  art.  Their  rt^searches  have  l»een  of 
tlie  most  laborious,  recondite  and  difEcult  character.  The  ac- 
eomplishment  of  their  task  has  lieen  tJie  work  of  no  one  man. 

It  was  early  agreed  that  the  abuses  of  alcoliul,  in  its  tis*'. 
were  so  wide-.s|ireadand  devastating  as  to  be  almost  univcr-iil 
in  their  character*  But  still  the  one  vexed  qnestion,  "is  tin 
use  of  alccpbol  as  a  lK*venige  injurious  to  tlie  human  system 
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in  a  stftto  of  health?"'  remained  unaoBwered,  becauKse  actual 
detnonstration,  based  upon  scientific  experiment,  had  not  yet 
been  achieved. 

In  18fiO,  it  was  supposed  to  be  settled,  by  the  experiments 
of  Lrallemand,  Perrin  and  Duroy,  that  alcohol  was  never  a 
food ;  that  it  never  was  decomposed  ur  absorbed,  but  was 
always  a  hostile  and  poisonous  intruder  in  the  human  system. 
They  actually  proved  that  alcohol  was  ejected  from  the  body 
in  its  pure,  unchanged  condition.  They  smelled  it  in  the 
breath,  and  in  the  cutaneous  exhalations ;  they  found  it  in  the 
renal  and  other  rejections  ;  the  post  nioi-tem  revealed  it  in  the 
drunkard*s  brain  ;  the  microscope  in  the  blood  where  it  shriv- 
eled and  coagulated  the  Hoatiug  particles  of  life  ;  annuals 
living  and  dead  were  submitted  to  innumerable  and  various 
experiments  for  a  long  period  of  time  ;  always  these  laborious 
and  learned  observers  discovered  the  immaculate,  irreducible 
8111016,  just  as  it  had  been  introduced,  whether  by  the  victim 
or  the  investigator — the  absolute  alcohol. 

A  series  of  such  experiments  is  no  trifling  matter ;  and  when 
these  alile  and  faithful  men  had  closed  their  labors,  had  written 
out  their  conclusions,  men  of  science,  w*ho  best  couKl  judge, 
rested  in  the  belief  which  they  announced,  that  alcohol  **  taken 
into  the  living  body  accumulates  in  the  tissues,  especially  in 
the  liver  and  in  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  eliminated  by  the 
fluid  secretions,  notably  by  the  renal  secretion  as  alcohol. 
.  ,  ,  .  .  The  experimetits  carried  tin  by  these  inquiries  were 
80  numerous  and  careful  and  the  results  they  arrived  at  wer*^ 
SO  definitely  stated,  that  their  labors  were  for  a  season  accept- 
ed as  conclusive  by  many  men  of  science  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  public.  It  was  ascertained  by  other  e3q>erimentarists 
that  alcohol  is  eliminated  by  the  system  in  the  direct  way,  as 
alcohol,  and  the  question  of  elimination  rested  as  if  it  had  been 
solved."  • 

But  what  had  actually  been  proven?  Not  all  that  was  in- 
feiTed,  by  any  means.  There  had  been — there  could  be  no 
test  to  prove  that  all  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  body  had  been 
ejected.     The  conclusion  was  too  broad  for  the  premises. 

Then  came  the  doubts  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Anstie,  whose 
experiments  and  inferences  with  those  of  Dr.  Thudicum,  and 
•  Richardson's  Lectarea  on  Alcohol,  p.  106. 
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Dupre,  and  Sehulinus»  guve  great  comfort  to  the  friends  of  alco- 
hol and  were  the  medical  foundaiion  of  Gov.  Andrews'  famous 
argument  before  the  committee  of  the  Mass^achusetts  legii^lat'- 
ure,  in  Ihe  yeiir  18<57. 

"  They  prove  that  while  it  h  true  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances alcohol  taken  into  the  body  will  pasis  ofl*  in  the  secre- 
tions unchanged,  the  quantity  so  eliminated  ib  the  merest 
fraction  of  what  has  been  injected ;  and  that  there  must  be 
some  other  means   by  which  the  spirit  h  disposed  of  in  the 


Dr.  Anstio  gave  to  a  terrier  dog  which  weighed  ten  pounds^ 
2000  grains  of  absolute  alcohol  in  ten  days.  (.>n  the  tenth  day, 
from  all  the  ehannels  of  elimination  1.13  grains  were  obtained. 
Something  was  the  matter  with  that  dog,  and  another  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  which  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  was  ad- 
ministered, in  the  same  time,  to  another  animal.  On  the  tenth 
day,  two  hours  after  the  last  dose — 1*5  giniins — had  l>cen  given 
the  aniinal  was  killed,  and  every  particle  of  the  body  and  con- 
tent's subjected  to  analysis,  and  only  23.66  grains  of  alcohol 
obtained* 

This  ttien  was  demonstration  that  Lallemand  and  his  frienda 
were  in  error;  not  in  what  they  proved,  but  in  what  they 
infen^d  beyond  the  scope  of  their  experiments.  The  truth 
always  proves  itself,  but  no  more. 

Dr.  Anslie  and  his  friends  did  not  dispi^ove  any  part  of  what 
Lallemand  had  established.  On  the  contrary  he  and  others 
demorjst  rated  it  all  over  again,  and  showed  thiit  a  part  of  what 
is  taken  into  the  system,  if  there  be  more  than  the  system  uth- 
ernviae  disposes  of,  is  eliminated  from  the  body  in  the  form  of 
ahHolute  alcohol. 

Thereupon,  all  over  the  world,  the  other  side  of  the  contro- 
versy proceeded  to  infer  a  gi'eat  deal  more  than  Anstie  and  his 
compeers  had  demonstrated,  to  be  in  their  turn  overthrown  by 
the  ludefaligjiblc  scietitific  i)uerist. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  atom  of  demonstration — the  little 
iilent  but  mighty  truth  in  the  mass  of  clamoi-ous  assertion  imd 
unwarranted  inference  which  ^utTounds  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  sun  to  shine  but  once  to  demonstnite  its  power  to  shine, 
but  a  thousand  electric  lights  cannot  prove  it, 
•  Dr.  Hiehitrddon,  p.  1D7- 
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One  real  experiment  is  sufficient,  but  that  experiment  must 
csover  the  case  and  tell  the  truth*  The  ti*uth  once  told  i**  the 
truth  forever. 

The  false  inferences  drawn  from  his  experiments  by  others, 
and  perhaps  also  by  Dr.  Anstie  himself,  and  all  the  arguments 
and  conclusions  t)ased  uixm  them,  have  sinee  been  destroyed  by 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richard!<on  and  other  gieat  seientists*  But,  before 
proceeding  to  detail  their  demonstrations,  I  will  quote  the 
touching  trilnife  of  Dr*  Richardson  to  the  memory  of  Dr,  Ans- 
tie,  his  dead  co-laborer  and  friend,  who  wrote  his  last  paper 
in  the  year  1874. 

"Respecting  this  observer,  whose  friendship  I  owned  for 
many  years,  it  is  meet  for  me  to  pay  this  public  tribute  of 
resjiect ;  that  no  man  I  ever  knew  conil>ined  with  vigor  of 
mind  more  incomparable  industr}'  and  courage,  or  a  more  hon- 
orable  regard  for  scientitic  truth  and  honcHty,  The  subject 
we  are  now  considering  has  lost  no  investigator  more  ably 
learned  for  the  work  that  still  remains  to  be  done.** 

In  stating  the  final,  or  at  least  the  latest,  demonstrations  of 
science  uj^ou  this  subject,  we  must  follow  those  who  made 
them*  Dr*  Richardson  and  his  co-laborers,  and  I  therefore  will 
state  the  case  as  it  stood  upon  the  evidence  when  Dr.  Anstie 
and  those  who  follow  him  left  it,  and  the  inferences  then  or 
since  entertained  b}^  them  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son himself,  which  goes  to  the  full  length  of  all  that  was 
demonsti'ated  or  fairly  claimed  in  fav(»r  of  the  beneficial 
acti(»n  of  utcohol  ujioti  tlie  vital  economy.  "  We  are  driven 
by  the  evidence  now  before  us  to  the  certain  conclusion 
that  in  the  animal  body  alcohol  is  decomposed;  that  is 
to  say,  a  certain  portion  of  it  (and  if  a  certain  portion 
why  not  the  whole  ?)  is  transmutable  int<»  new  compounds.  The 
inference  that  might  l>e  di*awn  is  fair  enough  that  the  alcohol 
is  lost  by  l>eing  Imrned  in  the  body.  It  is  lost  in  the  body, 
and  out  of  the  body  it  w^ill  burn.  If  it  will  liuni  in  the  organ- 
ism it  will  supply  force,  for  it  enters  as  the  bearer  of  so  much 
potential  energy.  In  combining  with  oxygen  is  there  then  a 
development  of  force  or  heat  to  the  extent  that  would  be  de- 
veloj^ed  in  tlie  combustion  of  the  same  cpiantity  in  the  lamt>  or 
from  the  distribution  of  it  over  the  platinum  block?  At  the 
same  time^and  in  corroboration,  is  the  product  of  its  com  bus- 
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tioQ,  carbonic  acid,  to  be  discovered  in  tho  excretions?  If 
there  l>o  heiit,  and  if  there  be  product  of  carbon,  consumed  iu 
oxygen,  thou  alcohol  must  rank  m^  n  he,** ! -fanning  food/*  We 
have  here  then  the  simple  but  coiuprehensive  qucBtion: 
The  alcohol  being  in  tlie  body,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  not 
being  ejected  in  its  original  state,  what  becomes  pf  it,  and 
what  efiect  does  it  produce  in  its  new  situation  ? 

It  may  l>e  well  to  trace  it  as  clonely  a-^  posj^ible  in  accord- 
ance with  a^bnitted  fact8. 

SubtiUnces  introduced  into  the  body  may  have  a  mere  me- 
chanical (ir  pby;*ialogical  action,  ov  thov  mav  act  ub  tViod  or 
nourishment  of  its  structure 

Chloroform  and  opium  liave  a  marked  eliect  upuu  the  systemi 
but  no  one  woubl  tliink  of  classing  them  as  foods. 

**Tlie  living  animal  body  is  constinicted  out  of  a  few  simple 
fonns  of  matter  which  possess,  during  life,  the  jXiwer  of  mo- 
tion  Whatever  helps  to  maintain  it  in  i>erfect  order 

of  construction,  whatever  enables  it  to  move  of  it**  own  free 
will  and  motion,  may  l)e  considered  as  food."  * 

Here  then  are  two  classes  of  substances,  one  of  which  nour- 
ishes structuiv?,  the  other  produces  motion,  and  in  tbeir  function 
as  food  the  one  builds  and  the  other  burns.  The  gi'owth  and 
the  bulk  of  the  body  come  from  one,  action  from  the  otlier. 

Allusion  to  this  has  been  made  in  the  first  chapter. 

Alcohol  nmst  be  found  among  the  foods»  or  those  poisons 
which,  like  opium,  produce  physiological  action,  or  those  which 
go  into  anil  out  of  the  body  mechanically  or  remain  there  with- 
out .structural  cliange. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  alcohol  is  in  the  body  for 
business,  and  hence  must  be  a  food,  or  must  be  classed  with 
those  other  agents  which  produce  i>hysiologicab  that  is  func- 
tional, action — action  by  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Alcohol  may  be  injected  under  the  skin  into  the  venous 
circulatitin.  It  may  be  tjiken  directly  to  the  stomach,  or 
absorbed  through  the  pores,  or  vaiioriased  and  inhaled*  In  auy 
and  in  all  ways,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  appropriat^e  vessels 
find  carried  by  the  venouic  system  to  the  heart.  Befoi'c  pure 
alcohol  will  flow  in  the  blood,  however,  it  will  remain  in  the 
i^lumach  or  wherever  it  tiri*t  finds  itself,  until  it  has  attracted 

*  HIeh&rdjoQ,  p.  97. 
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water,  for  which  it  has  an  intense  affinity,  to  its  liking,  when 
it  goes  on  its  way  with  the  tide  of  life.  It  flowj^i  with  the  venous 
blootl  to  the  rlglit  auricle,  tliencc  JownAvard  to  the  left  ventricle, 
by  which  it  is  thrown  upon  the  lungs,  when  the  blood  is  oxygen- 
ized by  contact  witli  the  atmospheric  air ;  thence  returning  to 
the  left  auriele  and  to  the  left  ventricle*  which  forces  the  cur- 
rent to  every  tissue  and  tibcr  of  the  body.  The  arteries  divide 
and  subdivide  until  in  their  minute  extremities  they  beconn 
coteruiinous  with  like  intinitesiraul  vascular  tubes,  which  are 
the  origin  of  the  venous  system.  Here  in  these,  but  for  the 
microscope,  invisible  arenas  the  vital  process  is  accomplished  ; 
the  exhausted  and  devitalised  waste  matter  gives  way  to  par- 
ticles just  ft'oni  living  nature,  which,  after  organic  incorpora- 
tion and  service  are  themselves  rejected  in  their  turn,  the 
venous  mass  flows  on  through  millions  of  trickling  rivulets  into 
brooks  and  rivers  which  drain  the  vast  and  mysterious  system 
again  into  the  ocean  of  the  heart.  What  is  the  power  which 
moves  tins  organ  with  a  peri)etual  throb,  that  ceases  only  with 
life,  and  thus  cannea  on  this  constant  creation  and  rebuilds 
this  imceasing  decay? 

Thus  alcohol  travels  with  the  blood,  floating  in  it,  not  of  it. 
What  does  it  on  its  travels?     Something  thereof  is  known. 

A  little  passes  ofl'  in  expimtion  fi'oni  the  lungs — the  breath 
smcUs  v{  it.  In  its  passage  through  the  minute  cells  or  aper- 
tures which  connect  the  arterial  and  venous  ^^lystems  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  entire,  the  atomic^  structure  of  the  whole 
body.  In  these  recesses  it  i-oniuins,  in  some  a  longer,  in  others 
a  shorter,  time.  Organs  like  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  have 
tubes  through  which  it  is  rapidly  taken  up  and  eliminated 
from  the  body — the  disposition  of  the  rest  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  tind  out. 

It  is  said  tliat  unless  the  dose  be  large — semi-poisonous — 
the  blood  is  not  seriously  aflected.  Seven  lumdred  and  ninety 
parts  in  a  thousand  of  the  blood  are  water,  yet  if  the  t^juantity 
of  alcohol  be  great  it  will  attack  the  fibrine,  the  plastie  matter 
which  coagulates,  and  of  which  there  are  but  two  or  three 
parts  in  a  thousand  ;  it  also  comes  in  contact  with  the  albu- 
men, of  which  there  are  seventy  parts  in  a  thousand :  with 
the  salts,  ten  parts,  with  the  fatty  matter,  and  then  with  tJie 
blood  globules,  the  cori>uscles  or  cells.     These  are  red   in 
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color  and  give  that  hue  to  the  bloocK  There  are  white  cells 
also  which  float  on  the  outside,  next  the  vascular  walls,  while 
the  red  glohule?*  move  more  quickly  in  the  center  of  the  tide. 
The  red  corpuscles^  are  the  must  important.  They  uhsorb 
the  oxygen  in  tlie  lungs  and  distrihut^  it  in  the  tis?jues,  while 
they  take  up  carbonic  acitl  gan  and  carry  it  back  to  tbe  lungs 
for  ejection  from  the  ^ytitein,  Tfjci^e  red  blood  corpuscles 
are  in  fact  the  tools  of  the  life— **  the  vital  instiiimeutd  of 
the  circulation."  I  cannot  follow  thit?  matter  minutely*  how- 
ever impurtaut  it  h^  Imt  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  profes- 
8ional  work^  from  whidi  1  neeessiirily  borrow  it.  I  can  only 
specify  in  sentences  what  there  occupies  pages.  Sometimos 
alcohol  will  cause  these  all  inlportant  eox'puscles  to  adhere 
in  rolls ;  it  may  slu*ivel  them  uji ;  it  may  change  them  from 
a  round  to  an  oval,  or  into  a  truncated  form,  Thia  in  owing 
to  the  power  of  tlio  alcohol  to  chemically  attnict  or  extniet 
tile  water  in  the  glol>ule  for  itself.  If  the  dose  of  alcohol 
be  small,  it  satisfies  this  iuclinittion  from  the  general  maHS  of 
water  and  the  globule  escapes. 

To  whatever  extent  the  globule  is  affected  its  power  to  al>- 
8orb  gases  is  impaired,  while  chaugen  in  its  mechanical  form 
and  their  aggi-egation  interferes  with  their  functions  and  with 
their  passage  through  the  minute  passages  of  their  circuit,  l>y 
which  mechanical  injury  is  done,  and  the  general  current  fails 
or  is  impeded  in  its  flow. 

Says  Dr.  Ricliardstm, 

"'From  this  distribution  of  blood  in  these  minntr  vcH^fls 
(those  connecting  the  arterial  and  venous  systems)  the  struct- 
ures of  organs  derive  their  constituent  parts ;  through  these 
vessels  brain  matter,  muscle,  gland,  rticmbmne  is  given  out 
from  the  blood  by  a  retincd  process  of  selection,  which  up  to 
this  time  is  oidy  bo  far  understood  as  to  enable  us  to  say  that 

it  exi.sts The  minute    antl  intermediate*  vessels  are 

more  intimately  connected  than  any  other  part  with  the  con- 
struction and  with  the  formation  of  the  living  matter  of  which 
the  body  is  comiKised/*  "  Infinitely  refined  in  structure,  they 
neverthe1e?<s  have  the  power  of  contraction  and  dilatation, 
ivhich  power  m  f^overn^d  by  nervouH  action  of  a  i^pecial  kind.'' 

It  h  indispensable  also  that  I  copy  his  description  of  the 
dual  ner^'ous  system  of  man-     After  explaining  their  mechan- 
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ism  and  relations  to  each  other  he  says :  "Thus  man  has  two 
nervous  systems :  the  primary  ner\"ous  chain  and  the  added 
centers  with  their  til>ers.  The  two  systems  are  connected  by 
their  fibres  in  diflerent  parts,  but  they  are  still  distinct  anatom- 
ically and  functionally*  The  primary  nervous  system  is  called 
tlje  system  of  the  organic  vegetative  or  animal  life  ;  it  governs 
all  those  motions  which  are  purely  involuntary,  and  its  centers 
are  believed  by  some,  and  I  think  with  perfect  correctness,  to 
be  the  seats  of  those  faculties  which  we  call  emotional  and 
instinctive.  The  centers  of  the  brain  and  spinjd  cord  with  their 
parts  are  the  centers  of  the  motor,  and  volitional,  and  of  the 
reasoning  powers  ;  of  nil  those  faculties,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 

directly  under  the  iulluence'  of  the  will ; all  those 

minute  blood-vessels  at  the  extremities  of  the  circulation  are 
under  the  control  of  the  primary  or  organic  nervous  supply ; 
branches  of  nerves  from  these  organic  centers  ac- 
company every  arterial  vessel  throughcmt  the  body  to  its  ter- 
mination, and  with<mt  direction  fi-om  our  will  regulate  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  to  their  most 
refined  distribution,"* 

**It  is  obvious  if  anything  occurs  to  cut  off  the  nervous 
supply*  that  paralysis  of  the  minute  circulation,  which  is  the 
process  of  living,  at  each  point  where  it  is  carried  on,  must 
follow.  This  may  occur  from  physical  impressions  ;  or  mental 
emotion  may  produce  the  same  efiect ;  and  chemical  agents  can 
influence  the  orpmic  nervous  chain  so  as  to  disturb  its  func- 
tions after  the  manner  of  a  pure  physical  act. 

*^  Still  further  in  advance,  and  with  the  mention  of  the  fact, 
I  am  bi'ought  back  to  the  subject  proper  of  my  lecture ;  we 
have  learned  that  certain  chemical  agents  can  so  influence  the 
organic  nervous  chain  as  to  disturb  its  functions,  after  the 

manner  of  a  pure  physical  act I  divined  from  the 

sym|)toms  it  (aniyl)  prodiu^ed,  that  it  influenced  the  organic 
nervous  fiber  precisely  atlter  the  manner  of  a  division  of  that 
fiber.  .  ,  ,  .  The  whole  series  of  the  nitrates  possess  this 
power  of  relaxing  the  blood  vessels  at  their  extreme  parta ; 

alcohol  possesses  the  self-same  power.     It  paralyzes 

the  minute  blood  vessels,  and  allows  them  to  become  diluted 
with  the  flowing  blood/* 

*  RIchardsoD,  p.  81. 
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'"If  yoii  attend  a  hirge  dinner  party  you  will  observe  after 
the  firs*t  few  courses,  when  the  wine  is  beginning  to  circulate, 
a  progressive  elmnge  in  &onie  uf  tho8e  about  you  who  have 
taken  wine.  The  face  begins  to  get  flu8hed,  the  eye  bright^ 
eny»  and  the  niannf'r  of  convcnjation  bi^comes  loud.  What  it* 
the  reaflon  of  that  Hushing  of  countenance?  It  is  the  5>ame  as 
tlie  flush  from  l)Ui8hing,  or  from  tl»c  reaction  of  cold,  or  from 
the  nitrate  of  amy  I.  It  is  the  dilatation  of  vessels  following 
upon  the  loss  of  nervouB  (»onti*ol,  which  reduction  has  been 
induced  by  alcohol.  In  a  word,  the  first  f<tage — tJie  stage  of 
vascular  excitement  from  alcohol — has  been  established.  The 
action  of  alcohol  extending  so  far,  does  not  stop  there :  with 
the  disturl)anco  of  power  in  the  exti*enie  vessels,  more  disturb- 
ance is  set  up  in  other  organs,  and  llie  tirst  organ  that  shares 
in  it  is  the  heartt  With  each  beut  of  the  heart  a  certain  de- 
gree of  i^sistance  is  offered  by  the  vessels,  when  their  nervous 
supply  is  perfect,  and  I  he  stroke  of  the  lieatl:  is  moderated 
both  in  resj^ect  to  tension  and  tis  to  time ;  but  when  the  ve&- 
Fcls  are  rendered  relaxed,  the  resistance  is  removed,  the  heart 
begins  to  run  (juicker^ — like  a  watch  from  which  the  pallets 
have  been  removed — and  the  lieart-stroke  losing  nothing  in 
force  is  greatly  increased  in  frequency,  with  a  weakened  rc^^oil 

stroke You  will  be  interested  to  know  to  what  extent 

tliis  increase  of  vascular  action  proceeds/' 

After  detailing  attemj)tcd  exi)erjmcnt8  by  himself  which 
were  not  satisfactory  Dr.  Kichardson  proceeds  :  "  Ff>rtunately 
this  information  has  been  far  more  ably  supplied  by  the  re- 
nearches  of  Dr.  Parkes  of  Netley,  and  the  lat4*  Count  Wol- 
Inwicz,  The  researches  of  these  distinguished  inquirers  are 
so  valuable  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  them  in  detail. 
The  observers  conducted  their  incjuiries  U|>on  a  ytamg  and 
healthy  adult  man.  They  counted  the  beats  of  the  heart  first 
at  regular  intervals  during  what  were  called  water  periods, 
that  IS  to  say,  periods)  when  the  subject  under  observation 
drank  nothing  but  water ;  and  next,  taking  the  same  subject, 
they  connfiul  the  beats  of  the  heart  during  succe>sive  periods 
during  whii'  1  altohol  was  taken  in  increasing  (|uantities.  Thus, 
stop  by  step,  they  measured  the  precise  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  heartland  thereby  the  precise  primjiry  iiifluence  induced 
by  ttlcohol.     The  result^*  arc  stated  by  themselves  as  follows : 
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EXFERDtEXTS  OF  DK.  PARKE8  AND  C50UNT  WOLLOmOZ, 

"The  average  uumber  of  bents  of  the  heart  in  24  hours,  as 
calculated  from  eight  observations  made  in  14  hours,  during 
the  first  (ir  water  jieriod,  was  10<],UOO  :  in  the  earlier  aleoliolie 
period  it  was  127, 000 >  or  about  21,000  mure  ;  and  in  the  later 
period  it  was  131,000,  or  25,000  more. 

The  highejst  of  tlie  daily  means  of  the  [ailse  observtu]  during 
the  tirst  or  water  period  was  T7.5o  ;  but  on  this  day  two  ob- 
servations were  deficient.  The  next  highest  daily  mean  ( water 
days)  was  77  beats. 

If  instead  of  the  mean  of  the  eight  days,  or  73.57,  we 
compare  the  mean  of  this  one  day,  vi;^. ;  77  beats  per  minute, 
with  the  alcoholic  days,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  overestimate 
the  action  of  the  alcohol  we  find  : — 

"On  the  i»th  day,  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol,  the  heart 
beat  4,300  times  more. 

"On  the  loth  day,  with  two  fluid  ounces,  8,172  times 
more. 

**On  the  11th  day,  with  four  fluid  ounces*  12,960  times 
more* 

"On  the  12th  day,  with  six  fluid  ounces,  30,G72  times 
more. 

"On  the  13th  day,  with  eight  fluid  ounces,  23,904  times 
more. 

*'On  the  Utli  day,  with  eight  fluid  ounces,  25,488  times 
more, 

"But  as  there  was  ephemeral  fever  on  the  12th  day»  it  is 
right  to  make  a  deduction,  and  to  estimate  the  number  of  beats 
on  that  day  as  midway  between  the  11th  and  13th  days,  or 
18,432. 

"Adopting  this,  the  mean  daily  excess  of  beats  during  the 
alcoholic  days  was  14,4*J2,  or  an  increase  of  I'ather  more  than 
13  per  cent. 

"The  first  day  of  alcohol  gave  an  excess  of  4  per  cent.,  and 
the  last  of  23  i)er  cent.  ;  and  the  mean  of  these  two  gives  almost 
the  same  percentage  of  excess  as  the  mean  of  the  six  days. 

"Admitting  that  each  l>eat  of  the  heart  was  as  strong  during 
the  alcoholic  period  as  in  the  water  period  (and  it  was  really 
more  powerfiil)  the  heart  on  the  last  two  days  of  alcohol  was 
doing  one-fifth  more  work. 
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'^Adoptiog  the  lowest  estimat-e  which  has  been  given  of  the 
ilaily  work  of  tlie  heart,  viz.,  as  etjual  to  122  !od.h  lifted  one 
foot,  the  herirt  during  the  alcoholic  period  did  daily  work  in 
cxcei^s  equal  to  lifting  15.8  tons  one  foot,  and  in  the  last  two 
days  did  QXtm  work  to  the  amount  of  24  tons  lifted  as  far. 

''The  period  of  rest  for  the  heart  was  .shortened,  though, 
perhaps,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  interred  from  the 
number  of  beats,  for  each  contraction  was  sooner  over.  Th^ 
heart  on  the  tifth  and  sixth  day*  after  alcohol  waj^i  left  off,  and 
ai>[»arently  at  the  tin»e  when  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  were 
eliminated,  showed  in  the  sphygmogi*aphic  tracings  signs  of 
unuBual  feelileuess  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this,  when 
the  brandy  quickened  the  heart  again,  the  tnicing8  showed  a 
ttiore  rapid  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  but  less  power  than 
in  the  alcoholic  period.  The  brandy  acted,  in  fact,  on  a  heart 
whojjte  nutrition  had  not  been  i»erfcctly  re.stored,** 

Commenting  upon  these  remarkable  results  of  experiments, 
the  reliability  of  which  as  data  for  the  public  to  depend  upon, 
he  avers,  by  adopting  them  as  the  basis  of  his  own  opinions ^ 
JJr.  Richardson  says : 

"It  will  seem  at  first  sight  almost  incredible  that  such  an 
excess  of  work  could  be  put  upon  the  heart,  but  it  is  perfectly 
credible  when  all  the  fact-s  are  known.  The  heart  of  jin  adult 
man  makes,  as  we  see  above,  73.57  strokes  per  miQutc.  This 
number  muUipIie<l  by  sixty  for  the  honrj  and  again  by  twenty- 
four  for  the  entire  day.  would  give  nearly  10(i,(>00,  as  the 
numlier  of  strokes  per  day.  There  is,  however,  a  reduction 
of  stroke  prodiu'cd  by  assuming  the  recumbent  position,  and 
l>y  Nieep,  so  that  for  simplicity's  sake  we  may  take  off  the 
(>,00n  strokes,  and  speaking  generally,  may  put  the  average 
at  100,000,  iji  the  entire  day. 

With  each  of  these  strokes  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart 
as  they  contract,  lift  up  into  their  respective  vessels  three 
ounces  of  blood  each,  that  is  to  say,  six  ounces  with  the  com- 
bined stroke,  or  800,000  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  equi^ 
alent  of  work  rendered  by  this  .simpler  caUnilation  would  be 
1 1  Ti  foot  tons  ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  increase  of  work  induced 
by  alcohol  we  shid)  tind  that  four  ounces  of  spirit  increase  it 
cine  eighth  part ;  six  CMinces  one  sixth  part ;  and  eight  ounces 
one  fourth  part." 
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Dr.  Richardson  then  pi^oceeds  to  trace  the  known  action  of 
alcoliol  on  the  system  still  further ;  he  show.^  that  the  flush 
8tien  ou  the  cheek  arising  from  the  engorgement  of  the  minute 
blood  vessels  on  the  sui*fkce,  the  consequence  of  their  relaxa* 
tion  by  pjirtiul  panilj  sit^,  is  universal  in  the  body — not  merely 
in  the  face,  but  in  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  liver, 
and  spleen — a  universal  "vascular  engorgement" — ^that  the  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  being  continued  beyond  tlie  tirs^t  stage,  the  func- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  is  influenced,  and  the  automatic  action, 
or  that  of  a  mechanical  kind,  which  ivroceedH  when  we  are 
thinking  or  speaking  of  other  subjects  ;  the  process  of  breath- 
ing, digestion,  secretion,  elimination,  and  the  like  are  inter- 
fered with  and  no  longer  correctly  carried  on. 

It  reciuires  a  distinct  exertion  of  the  "higher  intellectual 
center  "  that  the  hand  njay  reach  its  object  or  the  toot  be  rightly 
planted ;  the  nenous  control  of  the  muscles  is  lost  and  the 
"nervous  stimulus"  more  or  less  enfeebled;  and  the  muscles 
fail  in  power,  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  "pamlyzing 
agent,"  their  structure  temporarily  deranged  tind  their  con- 
tractile power  reduced.  Then  the  cerel>ral  or  brain  centres 
Hve  reduced  in  power,  and  the  controlling  influence  of  will  and 
judgment  are  lost*  These  centres  are  thrown  "  into  chaos  ;  the 
rational  nature  of  man  gives  way  before  the  emotional,  pas- 
sionaK  or  organic  jiart.  The  reason  is  now  ofl'  duty,  or  is 
fooling  with  duty,  and  all  the  mere  animal  instincts  and  senti- 
ments are  laid  atrociously  bare.  The  coward  shows  up  more 
craven,  the  h>raggart  more  boastful,  the  cruel  more  merciless, 
the  untruthful  more  false,  and  the  carnal  more  degraded, 

'* In  vino  Veritas"  expresses  even,  indeed,  to  physiological 
accuracy,  the  time  condition.  The  reiison,  the  emotions,  the 
instincts,  are  all  in  a  state  of  carnival,  and  in  chaotic  feeble- 
ness. 

"Finally*  the  action  of  the  aiconol  still  extending,  the  supe- 
rior brain  centres  are  overpowered  :  the  senses  aie  l)eclouded, 
the  voluntary  muscular  prostration  is  perfected,  sensibility  is 
lost,  and  the  bod3"  lies  a  mere  log,  dead  by  all  but  one-fourth, 
on  which  alone  its  life  hangs.  The  heart  still  remains  true  to 
its  duty,  and  while  it  just  lives  it  feeds  the  breathing  power, 
and  so  the  circulation  and  the  respiration,  in  the  otherwise  inert 
mtidd,  keep  the  mass  within  the  bare  domain  of  lite  until  the 
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poison  begins  to  pass  away  and  the  nervous  centres  to  revive 
again.  It  is  happy  for  the  inebriate  that  as  a  rule  the  brain 
fails  so  long  before  the  heart,  that  he  has  neither  power  nor 
the  sense  to  continue  his  process  of  destruction  up  to  the  act 
of  the  death  of  his  circulation.  Therefore  he  lives  to  die 
another  day." 

"Thus  there  are  four  stages  of  alcoholic  action  in  the  pri- 
mary form ;  (a)  a  stage  of  vascular  excitement  and  exhaus- 
tion ;  (6)  a  stage  of  excitement  and  exhaustion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  with  muscular  perturbation  ;  (c)  a  stage  of  unbalanced 
reasoning  power  and  of  volition  ;  (d)  a  stage  of  complete  col- 
lapse of  nervous  function." 

Prolonged  use  of  the  poison  results  in  the  aggravation  of  all 
the  injuries  already  described,  in  disgusting  external  indica- 
tions of  the  hellish  work  and  destructive  changes  of  the  organs 
within. 


CHAPTER   III. 


AliCOHOL   NOT   A    FOOD. 


Can  it  be  a  very  Bad  and  a  verj-  Good  Thing  at  the  Sanie  Time — How 
Ale  and  Beer  Fatten— Dr,  Rk  hardsotf  s  Examination  of  the  Qiialitios  of 
Alcohol  as  a  Food— No  Claim  to  ElticiK-y  in  Structure  Building— The 
Search  of  the  Physicians  for  a  Vtrtucj  in  Alcohol— Four  Stages  of 
Change  Produced  on  tlie  Body  by  Liquor— How  AJeohol  gets  out  of  the 
Body— H  It  is  not  a  Food  there  in  no  Occasion  for  its  Consumption  as  a 
Drink. 

SO  far,  we  have  ti'aeed  the  action  of  alcohol  from  its  intro- 
duction to  the  body  in  its  known  eftects,  a^i  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment »  or  by  the  admitted  facts  of  common  ex- 
perience. Its  action,  so  far,  is  evil,  and  that  continually.  It 
would  be  singular  if  an  agent  which  works  8uch  destiniction, 
should  ako  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  body,  exeit  any 
beneficial  ettect.  How  can  it  be  possible  that  the  same  thing 
which,  in  certain  quantities  and  niethodf^  of  administration,  is 
known  to  paralyze  the  nervous  force,  to  demuge  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  dominate  the  muscular  power,  disintegrate 
the  vitid  organs,  drive  the  heart  like  a  slave  to  its  task  with 
whip  and  scourge,  dethrone  reai*on  and  turn  loose  the  faculties, 
emotions  and  passions,  in  full  riot  over  the  prostrate  moral 
nature  for  the  time,  and,  if  long  indulged,  then  for  all  time, 
completely  effacing  the  image  of  God,  and  producing  a  hideous 
caricature  abhorrent  even  to  the  beasts  that  perish — how  can 
it  be  possible  that  the  agency  which  is  admitted  to  do  all  this, 
and  more  of  hoiTor  which  language  cannot  poitray,  is  also  a 
healing  angel,  a  nourishing  mother,  a  messenger  of  life  and 
hapi^iness  to  that  normal  and  healthy  organization  which  the 
Almighty  bestowed  upon  man  in  the  beginning?  I  speak  not 
DOW  of  what  may  sometimes  he  done  by  poison  to  arrest  dis- 
ease, or  to  mitigate  the  agony  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  this  instrumentjility,  oflensive  to 
every  unpervcrted  nostril  an<l  palate — the  alert  natural  guard- 
ians of  the  gate  through  which  both  structural  and  respiratory 
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foods  enter  the  stomucb  and  luiijijs*  their  respective  digestive 
Ifiburatorics — confessed  to  be  the  eause  of  all  the  destructive 
consequences  already  Bet  forth  to  human  beinors  in  health,  for 
whose  continuc*d  welfan^  wholesjoine  food  uud  grateful  bever- 
ages, wholly  free  from  it,  are  necessary,  can  by  possibility  do 
then)  any  jrood  at  all  ? 

It  U  certairj  that  we  continue  this  search  tiftcr  the  further 
action  of  alcohol  and  its  final  disposition  in  or  by  the  body 
with  the  strongest  pi'esumption  t  lint  it^  history  will  bo  one  of 
consistent  hurt  and  inij^cry  lo  the  end. 

At  this  point  arises  the  crucial  4uestion  ;  /h  alcohol  in  any 
quaniity  a  food — niiro(f€iiou»,  structure'fmitdmfj^  or  rfufpirnt^ 
fory  ffmtl — vretifintj  force  f 

If  it  be  in  either  way,  and  in  any  manner,  and  in  any  quan- 
tity a  food,  then  alcohol  is  a  good  thing  when  proj»erly  used^ — 
presumptions  are  in  its  favor — laws  and  restrictions  should  bo 
directed  not  to  the  prohibition  of  a  bad  thing,  but  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  iujre4isonable  use  of  a  good  thing. 

This  must  l»e  the  logical  result,  or  it  must  bo  shown  satis- 
factorily IliJit  alcohol  is  a  good  thing,  but  so  dangerous  by 
reason  of  the  inevitable  wrongs  and  injuries  vvhidi  accompany 
it  that  for  the  general  good  it  must  be  banished  from  use, 
regardless  of  the  choice  of  the  consumer. 

This  (juestiou  also  must  be  determined  by  science,  While 
I  jun  not  aware  that  anything  offensive  to  the  unpervert«sd 
taste  is  a  natural  beverage  or  food,  yet  there  are  substances 
and  beverages  which  habit  has  made  agreeable,  which  are  in* 
juriinis  and  even  vindent  poisons.  Appetite  and  desire  are 
0ot  infallible  judges  of  the  truth  in  ca^e  like  this, 

Tlie  common  knowledge  of  mankind  is  not  to  l>c  diHturdml; 
all  the  evidence  must  go  to  the  jury,  but,  as  in  all  judicial  in- 
vestigations, if  there  be  questions  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  facts  within  common  knowledge  or  experience,  then  tho;^ 
who  have  special  coujpetency  U>  testify,  either  to  fiicts  or  to 
opUiions  drawn  from  them,  must  l)o  called  in  to  settle  the  con- 
Iroversy,  if  so  be  that  even  their  intelligence  ha^  yet  compro- 
hended  the  truth. 

Is*  then  alcohol  a  food? 

One  thing  b  conceded  by  all,  anc!  Dr*  Richardson  thus  stitoa 
thii}  common  ground  of  agreement : 
3 
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"Alcohol  cootaios  no  nitrogen,  it  has  noae  of  the  qualities 
of  these  structure-building  foods ;  it  is  incapable  of  being  trans- 
formed into  any  of  tliem  ;  it  is  therefore  not  a  food  in  the  seuBe 
of  its  being  a  con8tructivo  agent  in  the  building  up  of  the  body. 
In  respect  to  this  view  there  is,  I  believe  now.  no  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  thotse  who  have  most  carefully  observed 
the  action  of  alcohol." 

The  question  arises  then  whether  alcohol  is  a  fut-foniiing 
food,  and  this  is  in  dispute.  Ale  and  beer  fatten,  but  it  ajv 
peiu*s  to  bo  settled  that  it  is  not  the  alcohol  but  the  i^ugar  or 
starch  in  them,  and  in  some  other  drinks,  which  fattens.  Dr. 
Richardson  says;  ''This  tallies  also  with  the  observatioujs  on 
the  action  of  absohile  iilcobol  upon  inferior  animals,  for  they 
certainly,  under  that  influence,  if  they  are  allowed  liberty  to 
move  freely,  do  not  fatten." 

Alcohol  induces  sleep,  and  the  tendency  to  fatten  may  be 
facilitated  in  that  wa}^  but  the  sleep  itself  thus  induced,  if  not 
medicinal,  is  an  injury.  "There  is  no  chemical  fact  which  sup- 
ports the  hypothesis  "  of  the  origin  of  fatty  material  direct 
from  alcohol. 

''In  conclusion,  therefore,  upon  this  one  point  of  alcohol,  its 
use  as  a  builder  of  the  substantial  parts  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism, I  fear  I  must  give  up  all  hope  of  affii*mativo  proof.  It 
does  not  certainly  help  to  build  up  the  active  nitrogenous 
struetiu*es.  It  probal>ly  does  not  produce  fatty  matter,  except 
by  an  indirect  and  injurious  interference  with  the  natural 
processes." 

1  submit  that  upoii  any  such  evidence  as  this,  which  is  the 
most  recent  utterance  of  as  competent  a  witness  as  is  now  liv- 
ing, and  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  uncontradicted  by  any  witness 
whose  investigations  are  recent  and  accepted  as  authority  in 
the  profession,  while  they  are  corroborated  by  many  of  his 
associates  among  its  most  eminent  members,  it  cannot  be 
claimed,  that  the  strong  presumption  existing  against  the 
probability  that  there  is  an}''  food-c^reating  power  in  alcohol, 
is  removed,  far  less  is  such  beneficial  quality  established. 

But  may  not  alcohol  burn  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  secret 
places  where  life  dcjcs  its  invisible  work,  and  thus  give  force 
ftnd  motion?  \Vljat  if  this  be  so?  All  this  is  certainly  done 
better  without  than  with  it.     Certainly,  a  healthy  person  is  no 
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tietter  in  thi*  respect  for  the  alcohol  that  U  in  him»  Akiohol 
will  bum  8oniowhiit  with  oxygen,  but  not  so  well  as  pure  car- 
bon or  pure  hydrogen.  This  may  liberate  siome  heat.  The 
earlier  physiologists  of  this  eentuiy  came,  naturally  enough,  to 
the  eoncUission  tlmt  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  l>ody  is  consumed 
there  with  the  evohitiou  of  heat.  Then  came  the  investigations 
of  Lallemanil,  Perrin  and  Duroy  in  1800,  who  believed  that 
all  the  alcohol  taken  Into  the  lx>dy  was  eliminated,  or  remained 
there  unchanged  ;  then  the  investigations  and  theories  of  I>r. 
Anstie  and  others,  contradicting  this  view,  and  really  leaving 
the  doctors  undecided  and  disagreeing  among  themsselves  so 
far  as  opinions  and  ijiferences  are  concerned  ;  but  with  the  ex- 
periments of  Lallemand  and  Dr.  Anstie,  both  apparently 
reliable,  and  really  in  no  wise  conflicting. 

Dr.  Lallemand  proved  that  ffonie  of  the  alcohol  ingested  was 
eliminated  trom  the  system  of  his  subject  unchanged,  but  not 
all  of  it.     Still  it  miglit  have  been  so  eliminated. 

Dr.  Anstie  proved  that  most  of  the  alcohol  ingested  was 
not  eliminated  at  all,  because  he  killed  the  creature  instantly 
after  the  liquid  was  swallowed.  Then  he  further  proved  that 
it  was  decomposed  in  some  way,  because,  liy  cheniic4il  analysis 
he  found  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  alcohol  intro- 
duced was  in  the  Iwidy.  But  he  killed  the  annual  imtantly 
and  painlessly.  How  then  could  the  alcohol  hjive  been  burned 
txi  the  body  ?  Would  combustion  go  on  after  death — ^when  res- 
pinition  is  stopped  and  the  circulation  forever  still?  If  !<o, 
and  ajjsuming  that  comfiustion  might  goon,  why  not  Dr.  Lal- 
lemand's  methods  of  elimination  also?  Besides,  Dr.  Anstie 
must  have  begun  his  analysis  at  once,  at  least  it  is  to  be  so 
presumed — the  contrary  is  tiot  shown,  and  the  analysts  must 
have  interru|>ted  the  proceedings  in  that  dog*s  body  oven  if 
death  did  not. 

Hnw  did  the  alcohol  get  tiveu  oui  m  rla-  .stomach  when  all 
processes  were  instantly  aiTcsted  ?  IIow  came  the  last  ninety- 
five  grains  of  alcohol  to  be  changed  at  all,  and  only  23  J>6  gruinJi» 
to  remain,  nflcr  instant  death,  of  the  2000  gniins  of  i>ure 
alcoliol  which  that  terrier  dog  took  in  ten  days  ?  It  seems  to 
tne  that  there  was  a  leak  in  tlmt  dog  of  Dr.  Anstie,  or  in  the 
experiment  it^lf.  It  is  however  accepted  as  a  good  experi- 
ment by  th©  fiicuJty,  and  as  a  layman  I  accept  it  in  becoming 
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faith  and  ttcquiescence,  I  hope,  however,  that  when  all  evi- 
deiice  8hows  that  alcohol  t^ikea  in  large  quantitiesi  lingei-^  in  the 
system  fur  days  and  weeks  even,  and  Dr.  Anstie'b  ten-pound 
terrier  had  taken  two  hundred  grains  jKrr  diem  for  ten  days 
in  9uc<?ession,  and  then  had  swallowed  ninety-five  more  as  he 
drew  his  final  breath,  that  I  may  be  excused  from  reversing  all 
my  previous  views*  in  regard  to  the  licjuar  traffic,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  aleohol  waft  burned  up  in  the  dead  body  of 
this  pi»or  dog.  To  my  mind  he  died  in  vain.  Let  those  ex- 
plain what  did  become  of  it  wliose  ease  rests  upon  .such 
questionable  data. 

I  am  content  to  leave  the  qnestion  whether  or  not  alcohol 
be  respiratory  or  force-pi'<>ducing  food,  where  it  rested  between 
Dr.  Lallemand  and  Dr.  Anntie,  as  unsettled,  upon  the  evidence 
which  the  scientific  world  then  possessed. 

But,  fortunately,  that  is  not  all  of  the  case. 

The  f|uestion  still  remains,  Is  alcohol  a  heat-making  food? 

It  is  so,  if  it  causes  the  increase  of  animal  lieat.  In  this  con- 
nection the  researches  of  Dr,  Richardson  commenced  in  the 
year  1864,  and  his  conclusions,  continually  fortified  imtU  the 
present  time,  are  the  most  careful,  profound,  advanced  and 
important  ever  made.  In  no  work,  pretending  to  discuss  this 
all-important  sulyect  at  all,  would  the  omission  of  Dr.  Richard- 
son*s  unabbreviated  account  of  these  labors  be  excusable. 

In  his  Cantor  Lectures  he  says ;  "  Does  alcohol  cause  in- 
crease of  animal  heat?'*  and  proceeds  with  the  discussion  as 
follows  : 

''In  putting  before  you  this  inquiry,  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  by  direct  knowledge  gain^^d  from  individual  experi- 
ment. In  the  com'se  of  some  researches  I  had  to  make  for 
reports  rendered  to  the  British  Association  for  the  xVdvance* 
mont  of  Science,  it  became  a  part  of  my  duty  to  ascertain  what 
eflect  certain  chemical  jigents  exert  over  the  animal  tempera- 
ture.    Amongst  these  agents  was  aleohol. 

*'Atthe  time  when  my  researches  commenced— viz.,  in  iJie 
year  18(14,  there  was  nothing  <lefinitely  known  on  the  subject. 
The  thermometer  was  not  then  in  such  general  use  as  it  is  now, 
and  it  had  not  been  applied,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  this  particu- 
lar determination.  Generally,  however,  it  had  been  assumed 
by  a  majority  of  persons  that  alcohol  warms  the  body,  and  to 
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'  take  just  a  drop  to  keep  out  the  cold*  had  been  the  practice 
which  the  experience  of  ages  seemed  to  justify-  It  is  fair,  at 
the  same  time,  to  say  that  Dr.  Lecb,  and  some  other  far-sceiug 
observers,  had  for  many  years  held  aud  asserted  a  different 
view.  They  had  not  entered  into  minuteness  of  experiment-al 
detail,  hut  tbey  liad  observed  from  the  effects  of  alcobol  on 
those  who  bad  been  exposed  to  cold  in  the  exti*eme  North  and 
in  other  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  that  the  drinkers  did  not  livr 
on  like  other  men.  Thus,  in  8o  far  as  I  had  what  is  cidled 
experience  to  guide  me,  I  found  conflict  of  opinion.  It  was 
not  my  business,  however,  to  accept  guidances  of  this  kind,  but 
to  appeal  to  the  only  safe  guide,  the  direct  interrogation  of 
nature  by  experiment. 

"  It  were  impogHible  for  me  to  recount  the  detaiU  of  the  long 
research — extending  with  intervals  of  rest,  over  three  years — 
which  wai^  contlucted  in  my  laboratory ♦  to  determine  the  influ- 
ence of  alcobol  on  the  animal  temperature.  The  effects  were 
olwerved  on  warm-blooded  animals  of  different  kinds^  includ- 
ing birds;  on  the  human  subject  in  health,  and  on  the  sann* 
subject  umler  alcoholic  diseane.  Similar  experiments  wore 
made  in  different  external  temperatures  of  the  air,  rangin;»^ 
from  summer  heat  to  ton  degrees  below  freezing  point.  The 
whole  were  carried  on  from  experiment  to  experiment,  with- 
out regard  cither  to  comparison  or  result,  until  the  general 
character  of  the  result  began  to  prcjclaim  that  a  rule  existed 
which  could  nirely  be  considered  exceptional.  The  fiict^ 
obtained  I  may  epitomize  us  follows : 

'■The  progressive  stages  of  change  of  animal  function  from 
alcohol  are  four  in  number.  The  first  is  a  stage  of  excitement, 
when  there  exists  that  relaxation  and  injection  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  minute  circulation  witli  which  we  have  become 
conversant.  The  second  is  the  stage  of  excitement  with  some 
mnscular  inability  and  deficient  automatic  control.  The  third 
isu  stiige  of  rambling,  incoherent,  emotional  excitement,  with 
loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power,  and  ending  in  helpless  un- 
consciousness. Tlie  fourth  and  (inal  stage  is  that  in  which  the 
heart  tt  'f  ansto  fail,  and  which  death,  in  extreme  instances 
of  into  I,  closes  the  scene.     These  stages  are  developed 

in  all  the  warm-bloo«led  animals,  and  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  whole  are  relatively  the  siune. 
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*'Iii  tbe  tirbt  stage  the  external  temperature  of  the  body  is 
raised.  In  1>irds^ — pigeons — the  rise  may  amount  to  a  full 
degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  in  mammals  it  rarely  exceeds 
half  a  degree  J  and  lu  the  confirmed  inebriate,  in  whom  the  cuta- 
neous veswelss,  are  readily  engorged,  I  have  seen  it  nm  up  to 
u  degree  and  a  half-  In  this  case  the  efiect  on  the  extremities 
of  the  nen'cs  is  that  of  a  warm  glow,  like  what  is  experi- 
enced during  the*  reaction  from  cold, 

"The  heat  felt  in  thib  stage  might  be  considered  as  due  to  the 
combustion  of  the  alcohol ;  it  is  not  so  ;  it  is  in  truth  a  process 
of  cooling.  It  is  from  the  unfolding  of  the  kirger  sheet  of  the 
warm  blood  and  from  the  c|uickor  radiation  of  heat  from  that 
larger  surface.  During  this  stage,  which  is  comparatively 
brief,  the  internal  temperature  is  declining,  the  expired  air 
from  the  lungs  is  indicatinir,  not  an  increase,  but  the  first  period 
of  reduction  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  reddened 
surface  of  the  liody  is  so  reduced  in  tonicity  that  cold  applied 
to  it  increases  the  suifusion*  It  is  this  most  deceptive  stage 
that  led  the  older  observers  into  the  error  that  alcohol  warms 
the  l)ody. 

**1d  the  second  stage,  the  temperature  first  comes  down  to 
its  natural  standard  and  then  declines  to  what  is  below  natural. 
The  fall  is  not  considerable.  In  l>irds  it  reaches  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  degi'ees.  In  other  animals,  dogs  and  guine^i 
pigs,  it  rarely  exceeds  one  degree ;  in  man  it  is  confined  to 
three  fourths  of  a  degree.  In  a  room  heated  to  65""  or  70"  th'3 
decrease  of  animal  tempemture  may  not  actually  be  perceived ; 
but  it  is  quickly  detected  if  the  person  in  whom  it  is  present 
pass  into  a  colder  atmosphere;  and  it  lasts,  even  when  the 
further  supply  of  alcohol  is  cut  oii\  for  a  long  period — viz., 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours.  It  is  much  prolonged  by 
absence  of  food. 

"  During  the  third  degree  the  fall  of  temperature  rapidly 
increases,  and  as  the  fourth  stage  is  approached  it  reaches  a 
decline  that  becomes  actually  dangerous.  In  birds  the  reduc- 
tion nmy  be  five  degrees  and  a  half,  and  in  other  animals  three. 
In  man  it  is  often  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  degi'ees.  There 
is  always  during  this  stage  a  profound  sleep  or  conia^  and 
while  this  lasts  the  temperature  conlimies  reduced. 

"It   \^  here  worthy  of  incidental  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
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6leep  of  apoplexy  and  the  sleep  of  drunkcDDess  may  be  dis- 
tingui^lied  by  a  marked  diffV^rence  in  the  animal  temperature. 
In.  apoplexy  tbe  tt-mperature  of  ihe  body  h  above,  in  drank- 
ennei»H  below,  the  natural  standard  of  OH""  of  Fubreiiheit'd  scale. 

^  Under  favorable  circum^tanceB  a  long  period  is  recpiired 
before  llie  body  reeovers  itn  nutuml  wunntb  atlter  Hueh  a  reduc- 
tion of  heat  as  follows  the  extreme  stage  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. With  the  fii-st  conscious  movements  of  recovery  there 
is  a  faint  rise,  l>ut  .such  h  the  depression  that  thei^e  very  move- 
ments exhaust  and  lead  to  a  further  reduction.  I  have  known 
as  long  a  period  a^  three  days  required  in  a  man  to  bring  Imck 
a  steady,  natuml  return  of  the  full  animal  warmth* 

*'Tlu*ough every  s^tage/tlien,  of theaction  ofaUoliol — Imrring 
the  first  stage  of  excitement,  I  found  a  reduction  of  animal 
heat  to  be  the  special  action  of  the  poison.  To  make  the 
n^search  more  i)erfectly  reliable,  I  combined  the  action  ot 
alcohol  with  that  of  cold*  A  Avarm-blooded  animub  insensibly 
asleep  in  the  third  stage  of  alcoholic  narcoti^sm  was  placed  in  a 
chamber,  the  air  of  which  was  reduced  in  tempeniture  to  ten 
degrees  below  freezing  point,  together  with  another  similar 
animal  which  had  received  no  alcc»hoL  I  found  that  both  sleep 
under  these  cireiunstnnces,  but  the  alcoholic  sleeps  to  die ;  the 
other  sleejjs  more  deeply  than  is  naturab  ruul  lives  so  long  as 
the  store  of  food  it  is  charged  w  ith  continues  to  support  life. 
^V'ithin  this  bound  it  awakes,  in  a  warmer  air,  uninjunnl  though 
the  degme  of  c«»ld  be  earned  even  lower  and  be  continued  for 
a  much  longer  time. 

"One  m«»re  port  ion  of  evidence  completes  the  research  on  the 
inthience  of  alcohol  on  the  animal  temperature.  As  there  is  a 
decrease  of  temperature  from  alcohol,  so  there  is  proportion- 
ately a  decrease  in  the  aiuuuut  of  the  natunil  product--^  of 
the  combustion  of  the  body.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  by  the  lu'e^itli  is  projiortionately  diminished  witli  the 
decline  of  the  animal  heat.  In  the  extreme  stage  of  alcoliolic 
insensibility — shoii  of  the  actually  dangerous — the  amount  of 
carbtmic  acid  exbiled  by  the  animal  and  given  off  into  the 
ciaimber  I  constructed  for  the  pnri>ose  of  observation  vvas 
reduced  to  one  third  below  the  natural  standard.  On  the 
human  subject  in  this  stage  nf  insensibility  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  has  not  been  measured,  but  in  the  earlier 
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Stage  of  alcoholic  derangement  of  function  the  exhaled  gas  was 
measured  with  much  care  by  a  very  earnest  v\rorker,  whose 
recent  desith  we  have  also  to  deplore — Dr.  Edward  Smith. 
In  these  early  s^tages  Dr,  Smith  found  that  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  was  reduced  in  man,  as  I  have  found  it  in  the  lower 
animals^  so  that  the  fact  of  the  general  reduction  may  he  con- 
sidered as  establighed  beyond  disputiition.  We  are  landed 
then  at  last  on  this  basis  of  knowledge.  An  agent  that  will 
burn  and  give  forth  heat  and  product  of  combustion  outside 
the  body,  and  which  is  obviously  decomposed  within  the  body, 
reduces  the  animal  temperature,  and  prevents  the  yield  of  so 
much  product  of  combustion  as  is  actually  natural  to  the 
organic  life, 

'*  What  18  the  inference  ?  The  inference  is  that  the  alcohol  ia 
not  burned  after  the  manner  of  a  food  which  supports  animal 
combustion,  Imt  that  it  is  decomposed  into  secondary  ]n'od- 
iicts,  by  oxidation,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  which  ought 
to  be  applied  for  the  natural  heating  of  the  body^ 

"For  some  time  to  4'omo  the  i>hysiologie4\l  world  will  be  stu- 
diously intent  on  the  discovery  of  the  mode  by  which  alcohol 
irt  removed  fi'om  the  organism.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  one 
day  shall  be  able  to  speak,  I  hope,  with  some  degree  of  exper- 
unental  certainty,  but  on  which  at  this  moment  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  more  than  an  indication  of  the  probable  course 
of  research.  I  may  venture  to  add  in  advance  two  or  three 
suggestions  to  which  my  researches,  so  far  as  they  go,  point. 

''  Firstly,  I  believe  there  is  a  certain  determinable  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  blood  with  alcohol,  within  which  degree  all 
the  alcohol  is  disposed  of  by  its  decomposition.  Beyond  that 
degi'ee  the  oxidation  is  arrested,  and  then  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  alcohol,  with  voidance  of  it,  in  the  unchanged  state 
in  the  secretions. 

"  Secondly,  the  change  or  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  in  its 
course  through  tlie  minute  circulation,  in  which  it  is  trans* 
formed,  is  not  into  carbonic  acid  and  water »  as  though  it  were 
burned,  but  into  a  new  soluble,  chemical  substance,  probably 
aldehyde,  which  returns  by  the  veins  into  the  great  channels 
of  the  circulation. 

''Thirdly,  I  think  I  have  made  out  that  there  is  an  outlet  for 
the  alcohol,  or  for  the  fluid  product  of  its  decomposition,  into 
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the  alimentary  canal,  through  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  Thrown 
into  the  canal,  it  is,  I  believe,  subjected  there  to  further  oxi- 
dation, is  in  fact  oxidized  by  a  process  of  fermentation  attended 
with  the  active  development  of  gaseous  substances.  Fi*om 
this  surface  the  oxidized  product  is  in  turn  re-absorbed  in  great 
part  and  carried  into  the  circulation,  and  is  disposed  of  by 
combination  with  bases  or  by  further  oxidation. 

**Here,  however,  I  leave  the  theoretical  point  to  revert  to 
the  practical,  and  the  practical  is  this  :  that  alcohol  cannot  by 
any  ingenuity  of  excuse  for  it  be  classified  amongst  the  foods 
of  man.  It  neither  supplies  matter  for  construction  nor  heat. 
On  the  contrary,  it  injures  construction  and  it  reduces  tem- 
perature." 

It  must  follow  that,  if  alcohol  be  not  a  food  at  all,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  its  consumption  as  a  drink  until  harmless 
beverages  are  exhausted ;  and,  if  that  consumption  be  attended 
with  great  evils,  there  can  be  no  excuse  to  society  for  permit- 
ting the  traffic  in  spirits  as  a  beverage. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALCOHOL   AGAINST   THE   BODY. 

Dr.  Richardson^s  Investigations  Continued — Experiments  with  a  Frog — 
Alcohol  as  a  Regular  Stimulant  a  Delusion — How  Light  Drinkers  are 
Aifected — Effect  on  the  Heart  and  other  Organs — How  Disease  is  Orig- 
inated— When  the  ^lemory  becomes  a  Victim  of  the  Habit — Gradual 
Steps  of  Physical  Degeneration  through  Use  of  Liquor. 

THERE  are  several  other  important  questions  arising  upon 
which  I  will  now  cite  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
based  largely  upon  his  own  labors  and  experiments,  assisted 
by  his  profound  and  universal  knowledge  of  all  that  had  been 
done  and  ascertained  by  other  investigators  in  the  same  field 
of  inquiry. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  experiments  upon  animals 
it  should  be  known  that  it  is  considered  as  demonstrated, 
that  alcohol  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  inferior  warm-blooded 
animals  as  upon  man,  except,  of  course,  that  higher  nature 
which  belongs  only  to  him.  In  his  Cantor  Lectures,  p.  118, 
Dr.  Richardson  says  ; 

*'  There  is  nothing  in  what  we  see  relating  to  the  action  of  alcohol 
in  man  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  capable  of  giving  an  increased 
muscular  power,  and  it  is  certain  that  animals  subjected  even  for 
short  periods  of  time  to  its  influence  lose  their  power  for  work  in  a 
marked  degi'ee.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  treat  our  domestic  animals 
with  this  agent  in  the  same  manner  that  we  treat  ourselves,  we 
should  soon  have  none  that  were  tamable,  none  that  were  workable, 
and  none  that  were  edible.  I  thought  it,  nevertheless,  worth  the 
inquiry  whether  at  any  stage  of  the  alcoholic  excitement  living 
muscle  could  be  induced  to  show  an  extra  amount  of  power.  I 
therefore  submitted  muscle  to  this  test:  I  gently  weighted  the 
hinder  limb  of  a  frog  until  the  power  of  contraction  was  just  over- 
come, then  by  a  measured  electrical  cuiTent  I  stimulated  the  muscle 
to  extra  contraction,  and  determined  the  increase  of  weight  that 
could  thus  be  lifted.  This  decided  upon  in  the  healthy  animal,  the 
trial  was  repeated  some  davs  later  on  the  same  animal  after  it  had 
received  alcohol  in  sufficient  quantities  to  induce  the  various  stages 
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of  nlcobalic  moctliication  uf  function.  The  result  was  that  through 
every  stage  th<^  rt*spoii6e  tc*  the  electrical  current  was  enferhled,  and, 
as  soon  as  narcotisni  was  developed  hy  the  spirit,  it  was  so  enfeebled 
that  less  than  half  the  weight  that  could  be  lifted  in  the  prevtoos 
triaU  by  the  natural  effoit  of  the  animal,  could  not  now  be  raised 
©yen  under  the  electrical  excitement. 

**  In  man  and  animals,  during  the  period  between  the  first  and 
third  stages  of  alcoholic  disturbance,  there  is  often  muscular  excite- 
ment, which  passeB  for  Increased  muscular  power.  The  muscles  are 
tiieu  truly  mnre  rapidly  stimulated  into  motion  by  the  nervoild 
tumult,  but  the  muscular  j>ower  is  actually  enfeebled. 

*'*  I  am  bound  to  intimate  that  the  populai*  plan  of  administering 
alcohol  for  the  purpoisc  of  sustaiuint;;  the  animal  warmth  is  an  entire 
and  dangerous  error,  and  that  when  it  is  brought  into  practice  during 
extremely  cold  weathei'  it  b  calculated  to  lead  even  to  fatal  conse* 
quences*  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  permits  the  blood  to 
become  congested  in  the  vital  organs,  Wlieuevcr  we  see  a  person 
disposed  to  meet  the  effects  of  cold  by  strong  drink  it  is  our  duty 
to  endeavor  to  cheek  that  effort,  and  whenever  we  see  an  unfortu- 
nate [>erson  under  the  intluence  of  alcohol  it  is  our  duty  to  suggest 
wnrmth  as  the  liest  means  for  his  recovery. 

•''Once  more:  I  would  earnestly  impress  that  the  systematic  ad* 
ministration  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  sustaining 
strength  is  an  entire  delusion*  1  am  not  going  to  say  that  occa- 
BioQB  do  not  arise  when  an  enfeebled  or  fainting  heart  is  t^mporaiily 
relieved  by  the  relaxation  of  the  vessels  which  alcohol,  on  its  diffu* 
sion  through  the  IiUkmI^  induces;  but  that  this  spirit  gives  any  per- 
sistent increase  of  power,  by  which  man  are  enal>letl  to  i>erfc>rm 
more  sustained  work.  Is  a  mistake  as  serious  as  it  is  universal. 

♦*  Again,  the  belief  that  alcohol  may  tw  used  with  advantage  to 
fatten  the  botly  is,  when  It  is  acted  uixin,  fraught  with  danger. 
For  if  we  could  successfully  fatten  the  body  we  should  but  destroy 
It  the  morcMviftly  and  sun-ly  ;  and  as  the  fatten!  i»  ',  foUowB 

the  use  of  alcohol  is  not  confined  to  the  external  des  ^  iiof  fat, 
but  extends  to  a  degeneration  through  the  minute  structures  i>f  the 
vital  organs,  including  the  heart  Itself,  the  danger  Is  painfully 
apparent. 

•'  In  conclusion,  whatever  good  can  come  from  alcohol,  or  what- 
ever evil,  is  all  included  in  that  primary  physiological  and  fuxurious 
action  of  the  agent  upon  the  nervous  supply  of  the  circuhitiou  to 
which  I  have  endeavored  so  earnestly  lo  direct  your  attention.  If 
it  be  really  a  luxury  for  the  heart  to  W*  lifted  u|j  by  alcohol,  for  the 
Mood  to  course  more  swiftly  through  iUv.  brain,  for  the  thoughts  to 
dow  more  vehemeutlv,  for  worda  to  come  more  llutnilv*  for  emotions 
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to  rise  ecstatically  aad  for  life  to  rush  od  beyond  the  pace  set  by 
nature,  then  those  who  enjoy  the  luxury  must  eujoy  it^ — with  the 
consequences." 

Having  given  great  but  deserved  prominence  to  the  iavesti- 
gations  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  to  his  conclusions,  which  are 
adverse  to  alcohol  as  the  source  of  any  good  to  the  human  sys- 
tem in  healtii,  I  will  cite  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the  injury 
and  desti'uction  it  uniformly  produces,  with  comparative  brev- 
ity. It  Bhould  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  scientists  8i>eakof 
the  action  of  alcohoU  they  refer  to  pure  or  absolute  alcohol, 
and  that  in  whatever  drink  or  potion  alcohol  is  administered, 
whether  mm  or  whisky,  or  ales,  or  cider  or  wines,  alcohol  is 
the  one  common  element  which  makes  them  all  akin  j  that  it 
exists  in  them  all  free,  not  in  chemical  combination  ;  it  is  pure 
alcohol  still ;  and  that  when  enough  of  the  mass  has  been 
taken  to  include  the  given  amount  of  alcohol,  tlie  same  alcoholic 
©fleet  uniformly  follows.  But  for  this  circumstance,  the  wat^r 
and  adulterations  with  which  it  is  administered,  would  have 
few  charms  for  the  consumer. 

Dr.  Richardson  in  his  tifth  lecture  6rst  speaks  of  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  substances  to  alcohol  and  the  water,  with  which 
it  is,  of  course,  always  found  as  a  comnindity  in  the  market. 

He  says :  ''Something  less  of  evil  than  now  obtains  would 
be  secured  if  none  but  natuml  wines  and  ales  were  taken  by 
the  people*  A  bona  fide  wine  derived  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  grape  purely  cannot  contain  more  than  17  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  yet  our  staple  wines,  by  an  artificial  process  of  forti- 
fying and  brandyingt  which  means  the  adding  of  spirit,  are 
brought  up  in  sherries  to  twenty,  and  in  ports  to  even  twenty- 
five,  per  cent.  Some  wines  and  spirits  are  believed  to  be 
charged  with  amylic  alcohoL  Other  wines  are  charged  with 
foreign  volatile  substances  to  impart  what  is  called  bouquet ; 
and  ^till  other  so-called  wines — I  allude  specially  to  the  effer- 
vescing liquids  sold  under  that  name — are  actually  often  under- 
going the  fermenting  process  at  the  time  they  are  imbibed, 
and  thus  are  invited  to  complete  their  fermentation  in  that 
sensitive  bottle,  the  human  stomach.'* 

Of  absinthe,  a  common  agent  of  adulteration  increasing  in 
use,  he  says:  "^The  intentional  additions  of  poisonous  agenta 
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to  the  alcohol  of  nlej*,  wines  and  spirit'*,  pule  when  abj^intbe 
spears  in  sight,  hut  they  are  not  to  be  ignuredt** 

But  on  the  whole  he  appears,  like  mauy  irther  observers,  to 
he  of  the  opiuioD  that  it  ie*  difficult  to  adultenite  or  mix  alco- 
holic dx"ink^,  wbether  fermeuted  or  di-stilled,  with  anything 
which  will  make  them  worse  than  the  alcoholic  poison  itself. 
Resuming  now  tlie  main  subject,  he  sayB:  "A  minority  of 
persons  who  habitually  take  alcohol  escape  with  impunity 
from  injury/* 

Some  escape  because  they  use  it  in  such  small  «|uantities  and 
with  such  regularity— others  take  more  freely  and  escape  be- 
cause they  are  physiologically  peculiar  and  rapidly  eliminate 
the  fluid  fi'om  their  l*odie8,  1  suppose,  like  the  drinker  who 
defended  alcohol  by  saying  that  he  had  uschI  it  until  he  was  an 
old  man,  and  until  he  had  killed  off  three  generations  of  boon 
companions  who  in  succession  bad  drank  with  him,  and  been 
buried  by  him*     Dr.  Richardson  continues  : 

**The  large  majority  of  tho»e  who  drink  alcohol  in  any  of  its 

li^gui.ses  are  injured  by  it.     As  a  cause  o(  tliseai^e  it  give^s  ori* 

^gin  to  great  populations  of  atUiutcd  persons*  many  of  whom 

sutler  even  to  death  without  suspecting  from  what  they  sutler, 

ud  unsu.spected*     Some  of  these  live  just  short  of  the  first 

age  of  old  age  ;  others  to  middle  age  ;  others  only  'to  ripe 
adoIe.Hcence.' 

** Continued  d:iil3' it  induces  a  new  physiological  and  alto- 
gether unnatural  c<»nditi{m,  in  which  the  seuhe  of  acquired 
necessit}^  enforces  d<^sire,  until  at  last  the  spiril  is  made  to  Imv 
come  a  positive  requirement  of  the  organic  and  mental  Uf(^ 
Every  extra  efibrt  must  be  preceded  by  resort  to  the  stim- 
ulant* Every  prolonged  weariness  must  be  relieved  hy  Iho 
mUMS  measure*  but  when  the  ellect  of  the  stimulant  hjis  speed- 
ily subsided  there  is  left  a  greater  exhaustion  than  before. 
Another  resouree  to  the  artificial  aid  conqdetes  the  exhaustion, 
«nd  makes  it  pass  into  dullness  and  drowsiness,  without  natural 
and  sound  sleep,  and  with  an  unbearable  sense  of  at*ter  pros- 
tration. 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  the  rarest  of  events  that  a  person  arti- 
ficially stimulated  by  alcohol  to  the  period  tunned,  gives  up 
the  practice*'*  But  when  the  body  is  fully  developed  ;  when 
the  extra  vital  capacity  which  attended  youtli  is  expended  in 
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growth  and  development ;  when  all  the  organs  have  assumed 
their  fall  j<ize  and  activity :  when  the  balance  of  secretion  i^ 
so  nicely  set  in  all  part^  that  not  one  secretion  eaulM^  disturbed 
without  a  disturbance  of  the  whole ;  when  the  spring  of  the 
elastic  tiiisnes  is  re<luced  ;  when  the  lungs  cannot  fail  ever  so 
little  in  tlieir  function  of  throwing  otl*the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  without  a  vicarious  extension  of  gases  intotlie  ali- 
mentary canal ;  when  the  completed  organic  moving  parts  be- 
come eucunibered  with  fatty  mutt^ir  interposed  between  them, 
or  laid  out  around  them,  then  the  effect  of  alcoholic  spirits  be- 
gins to  be  realized.  The  fluid  is  now  retained  longer  in  the 
living  house  ;  is  decomposed  less  quickly ;  is  thrown  out  by 
primary  or  secondary  elimination  less  si)eedily*  Under  this 
persistent  pressure  upon  the  ve^-sels  of  the  minute  circulation* 
their  diameters  change  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  whole  of 
the  marvelous  web-work  of  blood-vessels,  upon  which  the 
organs  of  the  liody  are  constructed,  is  dei*anged  in  its  mechan-- 
ictd  distribution  over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  function  of  the 
heart  becomes  perverted  ;  (p.  143) ,  Whipped  l>y  the  unnatural 
master  it  develops  undue  size  and  power,  demands  its  stimulus 
more  and  more,  and  communicates  its  own  excited  condition 
to  the  whole  circulation,  and  to  all  the  organs  which  are  fed  by 
it,  so  that  the  whole  system  appreciates  ''  with  abnormal  sen- 
sitiveness the  whi[)  of  the  atimulus  and  the  languor  when  the 
whip  is  withheld."  "The  heart  not  only  becomes  enlarged, 
but  its  various  valvular  and  other  mechanical  parts  subjected 
to  prolonged  strain  are  thrown  out  of  proportion.  The  ori- 
fices in  it,  through  which  the  great  floods  of  blood  issue  in 
their  courses,  are  dilated.  The  exquisite  valves  become 
stretched  and  prevented  from  assuming  their  refined  adapta* 
tions.  The  minute  tilamentous  cords  which  hold  the  valves  in 
due  position  and  tension  are  elongated,  and  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  or  forcing  chambers  are  thickened,  or,  as  we  say, 
technically,  are  hypertrophied.  Throughout  the  whole  of  its 
structures  the  central  throbl>ing  organ  is  modified  both  in  its 
mechanism  and  in  its  action.'* 

**  But  such  central  modification  cannot  possibly  go  on  long 
without  the  institution  of  other  changes  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity or  circumference  of  the  circuit  of  the  blood.  At  one 
moment  the  vital  organs  feel  the  pressure  of  the  too  powerful 
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stroke  of  blood  ;  at  another  momeut  they  are  suddenly  aware 
of  till  r*ufeel>l4*d  stroke.  The  brain  in,  for  the  tnHtunt,  consciout* 
of  a  flicker  of  {)ower  j  it  is  like  the  fiiintest  flicker  of  gas, 
which  is  observed  when,  by  au  accident,  the  pres^iauro  is  dis- 
turbed at  the  main,  but  it  is  there,  and  the  person  who 
exiTcrionces  it  is  cognizant  of  its  central  origin.  So  matters 
progress  often  for  months,  or  for  years,  without  furtJier  evi- 
dence of  subjective  or  objective  sign  of  increasing  evil.  The 
worst  evidi^nce  tlint  exists  is,  probaiily.  the  necessity  for  a 
more  frequent  repetition  of  the  stiuiulus  uiider  additional  stress 
of  work  or  excitement.  While  these  changes  in  the  simple 
mechanism  of  the  circulation  ai^e  in  a  course  of  advancement 
there  are  abo  in  development  certain  other  changes  which  are 
much  more  delicate  and  minut^j,  yet  not  less  important. 
These  consist  of  dii^ect  deteriorations  of  structure  of  the  or- 
gtmic  tissues  themselves.*' 

Discussing  now  the  eflfect  of  alcohol  upon  the  structui'es  of 
Uie  body  Dr.  Richardson  proceeds :  "  The  parts  which  first 
suttbr  most  from  alcohol  are  those  expansions  in  the  animal 
body  which  the  anatomists  call  the  membranes.  The  mem- 
bnuics  are  colloidal  structures,  and  every  organ  is  enveloped 
in  them.  The  skin  is  a  membranous  envelope.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  surface,  from  theli|)B  downwards,  and 
through  the  bronchial  passages  to  their  minute  mm iti cat  ions, 
extends  the  mucous  membrane.  The  lungs,  the  heurt,  the  liver, 
the  kidneys  are  folded  in  delicate  membranes  which  can  be 
stripped  easily  trom  these  parts.  If  you  take  a  portion  of  bone, 
you  will  find  it  easy  to  strip  otF  from  it  a  membranous  sheath  or 
covering;  if  you  open  and  examine  a  joint  you  will  tind  both 
the  head  and  the  socket  lined  with  membrane.  The  whole  of 
the  intestines  are  envelo[>ed  in  a  tine  membrane  called  peri- 
toneum. All  the  muscles  are  enveloped  in  membranes,  and 
the  fasciculi  or  bundles  and  fibers  of  muscles  have  their  mem- 
branous sheathing.  The  [>rain  and  sj)imil  cord  are  enveloped 
in  three  membranes,  one  nearest  to  themselves,  a  |Kjre  vjiscular 
structure,  a  net-work  of  blood-vessels ;  another,  a  thin,  serous 
structure ;  a  third,  a  strong,  fibrous  stnicturo.  The  eyeball 
is  a  structure  of  colloi<lal  humors  and  membranes,  and  of 
Qothiog  else.  To  complete  the  description,  the  mifmte  struct- 
ures of  the  vital  organs  are  enrolled  in  membranous  matter. 
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'*The  membranes  are  the  filters  of  the  body.  In  their  a\*- 
sence  there  could  be  no  building  of  structure,  no  soliditication 
of  tissue,  no  organic  mec'hanitjm.  Passive  themselves,  they 
oeveitheless  separate  aU  structures  into  their  respective  posi- 
tions and  adaptations." 

*'  Sec  then  what  an  all-iniportnnt  part  these  membranous 
structures  play  in  the  aninuU  life.  Upon  their  integrity  all 
the  i^ilent  work  of  the  Imilding  up  of  the  body  depends.  If 
these  membranes  are  rendered  too  porous,  and  let  out  the  col- 
loidal fluids  of  the  blood — the  alhumen  tor  example — the  !iody 
so  circumstanced  dies— dies  as  if  it  were  slowly  bled  to  death. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  they  become  eondetused  or  thickened,  or 
loaded  with  foreign  material,  then  they  fail  to  allow  the  natuml 
fluids  to  pass  through  them.  They  fail  to  dialyse,  and  the 
result  is  either  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  in  a  closed  cavity, 
or  contraction  of  the  substance  inclosed  within  the  membranes* 
or  dryness  of  membrane  in  surtaces  that  ouglit  to  be  freely 
lubricated  and  kept  apart.  In  old  age  we  see  the  eflects  of 
modification  of  membrane  naturally  induced ;  we  see  the  fixed 
joint,  the  shrunken  and  feeble  muscle,  the  dimmed  eye,  the 
deaf  **ar,  the  enfeebled  nervous  function. 

'■Upon  all  these  membranous  structures  alcohol  exerts  a 
direct  pen^ersion  of  action.  It  produces  in  them  a  thickening, 
a  shrinking  and  an  inactivity  that  reduces  the  functional  power. 
Tliat  they  may  work  rai>idly  and  equally  they  require  to  be  at 
all  times  charged  with  water  to  saturation.  If  into  eont4ict 
with  them  any  agent  is  brought  that  deprives  them  of  water, 
then  is  their  work  interfered  with  ;  they  ce-ase  to  separate  the 
saline  constituents  properly,  and,  if  the  evil  that  is  thus  stjirt^d 
be  allowed  to  continue,  they  conti'act  u|)on  their  contained 
matter  in  whatever  organ  it  may  be  situated,  and  condense  it." 

"'The  ultimate  changes  that  follow  the  use  of  alcohol  by  those 
who  indulge  in  it,  in  what  is  too  often  considered  a  temperate 
degree,  are  actual  local  changes  within  one  or  the  other  of  the 

vital  organs An  extreme  emotional  derangement  m 

often  produced.  The  afflicted  man — and  I  fear  I  must  say 
woman  also,  for  women  are  sometimes  afflicted — ^the  afflicted 
man  under  this  primary  prolonged  influence  of  alcohol  becomes 
nervous  and  excitable,  ready  at  any  moment  to  cry  or  laugh, 
without  valid  reasons  for  either  act.     The  emotional  centers 
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*rc  alternately  raised  and  depressed  in  fiinctioD  by  the  poison, 
but  after  a  time  the  depression  overcomes  the  exbilamtioD,  and 
the  impulse  Is  to  a  raau<lliu  sentimentality'  extouding  even  to 
tearB.  The  slightest  aoxicties  are  then  exaggerated,  and  there 
m  experienced  at  the  siime  time  an  indecision  and  deficiency 
of  solf-oonfideuce  wliich  ib  doubly  peri)h>x!ug.  When  an  act 
is  done,  when  a  letter,  for  iustnnce,  or  other  piece  of  business 
hais  been  finisihed  and  despatched,  an  uneasy  feeling  of  distrust 
is  felt  that  perhaps  some  mistjike  has  been  made,  which  dis- 
trust jmsscs  rapidly  into  a  sentiment  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
helped  ;  it  is  bad  luck,  but  it  must  take  iti*  chance.  In  various 
other  directions  this  distrust  shows  itself,  and  the  worst  of  all 
18  that  the  very  doubt  prompts  the  desire  for  another  applica- 
tion for  relief  to  the  evil  tliat  18  the  cause  of  this  burthen.  A 
small  dram  more  of  the  stimulant*  not  an  overi>owering  draught 
that  will  cause  quick  and  sure  insensibility^  but  just  a  mouth- 
ful ;  that  is  the  assimied  remedy,  and  that  is  the  certain 
promoter  of  the  sorrow, 

"  We  know  now,  as  surely  as  if  we  could  see  within  the 
body,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  the  jMirson  afflicted 
in  the  manner  thus  defined.  We  are  conscious  that  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  of  the  lungs,  of  the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  of 
the  stonuicli  are  pamiyzed,  and  are  injected  to  full  distention 
with  blood.  Some  of  these  parts  liave  actually  been  seen 
und«M^  thi?^  stjite,  and  tlie  tact  of  the  rejected  cundition  rlirectly 
demimstrated." 

"Of  all  the  systems  of  the  orgaim  that  sutler  under  tiii-*  sus- 
tttined  excitement  and  paralysis,  two  are  iujuied  most  detcr- 
minately — viz.,  the  digestive  and  the  nervous*  The  stomach, 
unable  to  produce  in  proper  iiuantity  the  natural  digestive 
fluid,  and  also  nimble  to  absorb  the  food  which  it  may  imper- 
fecfly  digest,  is  in  constant  anxiety  and  irritation.  It  is 
oppressed  with  the  tw^nse  of  nausea;  it  is  oppresses!  with  the 
HvuHo.  of  em))tiness  and  prostration;  it  is  npj»ressed  with  a 
seuse  of  distention  ;  it  i.s  oppressed  with  a  loathing  for  food, 
an<l  it  is  teased  with  a  craving  for  more  drink.  Thus  there  is 
engendered  a  permanent  disonler  which,  for  politeness'  aiike 
is  called  dyspepHia,  and  for  winch  diflbrent  remedies  an^  often 
sought,  but  never  found.  Antiliiliouspills — what<'ver  they  may 
mcjin — Seidlitz  powders,  eflervoscing  waters  and  all  that  jihar- 
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macopci'ia  of  aids  to  further  mdigestion,  iu  which  the  afllicted 
who  nurse  their  own  disease.^,  so  liberally  und  innocently  in- 
dulge, are  tined  in  vain.  I  do  not  stniin  a  gyllable  when  I 
8tate  that  the  worst  forms  of  con  firmed  indigestion  originate  in 
the  practice  that  is  here  explained.  By  this  practice  all  the 
fiinctions  are  vitiated*  the  skin  at  one  moment  h  flashed  and 
pcrfeipiring,  at  the  next  is  pale,  cold  and  clammy,  and  every 
other  secreting  ^tmcture  is  equally  disarranged. 

''The  nervouj5  structures  follow,  or  it  may  be  precede,  the 
j^tomach  in  the  order  of  dera«gement. 

"'The  pei-verted  condition  of  the  membranous  covering  of 
the  nerves  gives  rise  to  pressure  within  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve,  and  t^  pain  as  a  conBequence.  To  the  pain  thus  excited 
the  term  neuraliga  is  commonly  applied ;  or  tic ;  or,  if  the 
large  nerve  running  down  the  thigh  to  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
'sciatica/  Sometimes  this  pain  is  developed  as  a  tcwthaehe. 
It  is  a  pain  coimiiencing  iu  nearly  every  instance  at  some  point 
where  a  nerve  is  inclosed  in  a  bony  cavity,  or  where  a  pressure 
is  easily  excited,  as  at  the  lower  jaw-bone  near  the  center  of 
the  chin,  or  at  the  opening  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
ear,  or  at  the  opening  over  the  eyeball  in  the  front^il  bone,'* 

Then  follows  alcoholic  insomnia,  or  sleeplessness — inability 
for  natural  sleep.  '* Connected  with  this  sleep  there  is  engen- 
dered in  some  persons  a  form  of  true  epilepsy  which  all  the 
skill  of  physic  is  hopeless  to  cure  until  the  cause  is  revealed 
and  removed/*  The  doctor  says:  "The  continuance  of  the 
effects?  of  alcohtd  into  a  more  advanced  stage  leads  to  direct 
disorgani/^ation  of  vital  structures*  When  once  this  stage  has 
been  reached  not  one  organ  of  tJie  body  escapes  the  ravage, 
.  ,  .  .  ,  In  the  blood  the  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  plastic 
fibrinc  and  upon  the  corpuscles ;  in  the  brain,  on  the  mem- 
branes at  first,  and  afterwards  on  the  nervous  matter  they 
enchise;  in  the  Inngs,  on  the  elastic,  spong>%  connective  tis- 
sue, which  is,  stricti}'  speaking,  also  membranous  5  in  the  heart, 
on  its  muscular  elements  and  membranes  ;  in  the  liver,  prima- 
rily on  its  membranes ;  iu  the  kidneys,  on  their  connective  tis- 
sues and  membranes/* 

"The  organ  of  the  body  that  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
undergoes  structural  changes  from  alcohol  is  the  liver.  The 
capacity  of  this  organ  fur  holding  active  substance  in  its  eeU 
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lular  paiii?  is  ouc  of  its  marked  iiliyfiiulogical  (liBtinctioTH-  In 
ini^taDce8  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  antimony,  strychnine^  and 
other  poisonous  conipoun<ls,  we  tuni  to  tli<».  Iivtn%  \i\  coticUict* 
]w^  our  analyst^s,  as  if  it  were  the  central  depot  of  the  fcireign 
matter.  It  ia  practically  the  same  in  respect  of  alcohol.  The 
liver  of  the  confirmed  alcoholic  ij*  pn»lmbly  never  free  from  the 
intluence  of  the  jioip^on  ;  it  i8  too  often  saturated  with  it.  The 
organ  at  first  becomes  large  from  the  distention  of  its  ve^iBeb, 
the  Hurcharge  of  fluid  matter  and.  the  thickening  of  tissur. 
After  SI  time  there  follow  contraction  of  membrane  and  slow 
ishrinking  of  the  whole  mai?s  of  the  organ  in  its  cellular  partw. 
Then  the  shrunken,  hardened,  roughened  mass  is  said  to  l*e 
*iiobnaiIed,*a  couunon  but  expressive  U^mi.  By  the  time  thi» 
change  occurs  the  body  of  him  in  whom  it  is  developed  is 
usufdly  dropsical  in  its  lower  paits,  owing  to  the  obatruction 
ofiered  to  the  returning  blood  by  the  veins,  and  his  fate  is 
sealed.*' 

*'I  touch  with  the  lightest  hand  upon  tiiese  deteriomtiou8» 
and  I  omit  many  others.  My  olyeet  is  gained  if  I  but  impress* 
you  with  the  serious  nature  of  the  changes  that,  in  thit5  one 
organ  alone,  follow  an  excesHive  use  of  alcohol." 

"'The  kidney,  in  like  manner  with  the  liver,  suffers  deteriora- 
tion of  structure  from  the  continued  influence  of  alcoholic  spirit 
Its  nunute  structui'e  undergoes  fatty  modifications ;  its  vessel-* 
lose  their  due  elasticity  and  power  of  ionlractioTi ;  or  its  mem- 
branes pennit  to  pass  through  them  that  colloidal  part  of  tim 
Idood  which  is  know^n  as  albumen.  This  last  eondition  reached, 
the  body  loses  power  as  if  it  were  being  gradually  dniined 
c%'en  of  it^  blood.  For  this  colloidal  albimien  is  the  jirimiti  vely 
difisolved  fluid  out  of  wi^hich  all  the  other  tissues  are  by  dialyt- 
ical  process  to  be  elaborated.  In  its  natural  destination  it  has 
to  [nki^f^  into  and  constitute  every  colloi(hil  part." 

*"The  lungs  do  not  escape  the  evil  influence  that  follows  the 
persistent  use  of  alcohol.  They  indeed  probal>ly  sutfer  more 
than  %ve  at  [ircsent  know  from  the  acute  evils  im[)osed  by  this 
agent.  The  vessels  of  the  lungs  are  easily  relaxed  by  alcohol ; 
and  as  they  of  all  parts  are  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold  they  are  readily  congested  when,  paralyssed  by 
the  spirit,  they  are  subjected  lo  the  efiects  of  a  sudden  fall  of 
atmospheric  tempenituro.     Thus  the  suddenly  fatal  conges- 
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tions  of  luDg^  which  so  easily  befall  the  confirmed  alcoholic 
during  severe  winter  seasons/* 

Drunkards  have  also  a  form  of  consumption  all  their  own, 
which  attacks  those  who  have  the  strongest  constitutions  and 
who  have  withst>ood  almost  every  other  disease  and  shock. 
"The  origin  of  this  series  of  changes  from  alcohol  is  again  from 
the  membranes.  The  coui'se  of  it  is  through  the  membranous 
tissues.  The  vessels  give  way  after  a  severe  congestive  con- 
dition, and  blood  is  exuded  or  extra vasated  into  the  lung. 
Those  conditions  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the 
pulmonary  organs,  ujion  which,  and  upon  tlje  organic  changes 
that  follow  such  destruction,  the  acute  s3T3iptoms  of  the  mal- 
ady under  consideration  !x*come  quickly  and  fatally  pro- 
nounced,** 

"The  membranous  structures  which  envelope  and  line  the 
heail  are  changed  in  quality,  are  thickened,  rendered  cartilag- 
inous and  even  calcareous  ur  bony.  Then  the  valves,  which 
are  made  up  of  folds  of  membrane*  lose  their  suppleness,  and 
what  is  called  valvular  disease  is  permanently  established. 
The  coats  of  the  gi'eat  blood-vessel  leading  from  the  heart, 
the  aorta,  share,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  same  changes  of 
structure,  so  that  the  vessel  loses  its  elasticity  and  its  ix>wer 
to  feed  the  heart  by  the  recoil  from  its  distention  after  the 
heart  by  its  stroke  has  filled  it  witli  blood/' 

"Again  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  fails,  owing  to 
degenerative  changes  in  its  tissue.  The  elements  of  the  muscu- 
lar til»re  are  replaced  l>y  fattj-  cells ;  or  if  not  so  replaced  are 
themselves  transferred  into  a  modified  muscular  texture  in 
which  the  power  of  contraction  is  greatly  reduced  ....  The 
jaded,  overworked,  faithful  heart  will  bear  no  more ;  it  has 
run  its  course,  and  the  governor  of  tlie  blood  stream  broken, 
the  current  either  overfows  into  the  tissues,  gradually  dam- 
ming up  the  com-ses,  or  under  some  slight  shock  or  excess  of 
motion  ceases  at  the  center.*' 

The  eye  also  is  oftentimes  greatly  injured  and  soon  de* 
stroyed  ;  "'and  lastly  the  bmin  and  spinal  cord  and  all  the  nerv- 
ous matter  become,  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  subject, 
like  other  parts,  to  organic  deterioration.  The  membranes 
enveloping  the  nervous  subst^mce  undergo  thickening ;  the 
blood-vessels  are  subjected  to  change  of  structure,  by  which 
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thoir  resistance  and  resiliency  is  impaired  ;  and  the  true  uen^- 
ouii  matter  i«  sonjetimes  moditied  by  softening  or  shrinking  pf 
its  texture,  by  dc^enenition  of  its  cellular  structure,  or  by 
interpositiou  of  fatty  particles/* 

•"These  deteriorations  of  cereliral  and  spinal  matter  give  rise 
to  a  deries  of  denmgements,  which  show  them^elve^  in  the 
worst  forms  of  nervous  disease — epilepsy;  paralysis,  loeul  nr 
general ;  insauit}'/*  .   ,   .   . 

"One  of  the  tirst  etfects  of  aleohol  ujion  the  nervous  system 
in  the  way  of  alienation  from  the  natinal  mental  state  is  shown 
in  loss  of  memory.  This  extends  even  to  forgetfulness  of  the 
commonest  of  things  ;  to  names  of  familiar  pei'sous  ;  to  dates ;  to 
duties  of  daily  lite.  Strangely,  too,  this  failure,  like  that  which 
indieatea  in  the  aged  the  era  of  second  childishness  and  mere 
oblivion,  does  not  extend  to  things  of  the  past,  but  is  contined 
to  events  that  are  passing.  On  old  memories  the  mind  retains 
its  power ;  on  new  ones  it  requires  prompting  and  sustainment. 
•  .  .  .  The  failure  of  s[>eech  indicates  the  descent  still  deei>er 
to  tliat  condition  of  general  paralysis  in  which  all  the  higlun" 
faculties  of  mind  and  will  are  powerless,  and  in  which  nothing 
remains  to  show  the  continuance  of  life  except  the  paits  that 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  chain  of  organic  or  vegeta- 
ble nervous  matter.  Our  asylums  ff»r  the  insane  are  charged 
with  these  helpless  specimens  of  humanity," 

**A  second  etfect  of  alcohol  un  the  mentnl  organization  is  the 
production  of  that  cravirtg  for  its  incessant  supply  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  dipsonmnia.  It  is  those  who  are  rtft*eeted  with 
this  form  of  alcoholic  disefUiie  a  mixed  madness  and  insanity 
18  establiHhed,  in  which  the  cunning  of  the  mind  alone  livc« 
actively  with  the  vices  that  ally  themselves  to  it.  The  aiTest 
of  nervous  function  is  part  in!  and  does  not  extend  to  the  motor 
centers  so  determinatcl^'  as  to  those  of  the  higher  reasoning 
fiiculties.  But  the  end,  though  it  may  be  slow*  is  certain,  and 
tlic  end  is,  as  a  ruh^,  that  geneml  panilysis  which  1  have  just 
described.  The  dipsomaniac  is,  however,  capable  of  recovery 
within  certiiin  Imiits  on  one  and  only  one  condition,  that  the 
caitsc  of  his  disease  be  totally  withheld/' 

"The  etfect  of  alcohol  on  the  nicnltd  functions  is  shown  in  yet 
iinothcr  picture  of  humanity  writliing  under  its  use,  I  mean  ill 
the  form  of  what  may  be  called  intermittent  indulgence  to  dan- 
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gcrous  excess.  This  form  of  disease  has  been  Darned  the  tnajiia 
a  potu^  and  is  one  of  the  mo^st  despenite  of  the  alcoholic  evils. 
The  victims  of  this  ckas  are  not  habitual  druukaixU  or  topers, 
Imt  at  sudden  intervals  they  madden  themtselves  with  the  spirit ; 
lliey  rei^ent ;  reform  ;  get  a  new  lease  of  life  ;  relajk^e.  lu  iuter- 
valfc!  of  repentance?  they  are  worn  with  remorse  and  regret ;  in 
the  intervals  of  madness  they  are  the  tiM'rilde  members  of  the 
eonmumity.  In  their  furious  excitement  they  spread  around 
their  circle  the  darknesH  of  desolation,  fear  and  despair. 
Their  very  footsteps  cairy  dread  to  those  who,  most  helpless 
and  innocent,  are  under  theii*  fearful  control.  They  sti*ike 
their  dearest  ft'ieuds;  they  strike  themselves*  Retaining 
sufficient  nervous  power  to  wield  their  limbs,  yet  not  suffi* 
cient  to  guide  their  reason,  they  become  the  dangerous  alco- 
holic criminals  whom  our  legislators,  fearing  to  touch  the 
Clause  of  theii*  malady,  would  fain  try  to  cure  by  scourge  and 
chain. 

^*To  us  physiologists  these  '^maniam  apoiu^'  are  men  under 
the  experiment  of  alcohol,  with  certain  of  their  brain  centers 
(which  I  could  fairly  deiine  if  the  present  occasion  were  befit'- 
ting)  paralyzed,  and  with  a  hruken  Ijalance,  therefore,  of  brain 
power,  which  we  with  infinite  labor  and  much  exactitude  have 
learned  to  iniderstand.  Our  remedy  for  such  abeiTation  of 
nervous  function,  it*  we  were  legislators,  woidd  be  simple 
enough.  We  should  nut  whip  the  maniac  bai^k  again  to  the 
drink  ;  we  should  try  to  !>reak  up  the  evil  by  taking  the  drink 
from  the  maniae.  But  then  we  are  onh'  physiologists.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  £1 1 7,0tK),()00  of  invested  capital, 
and  we  are  not  practitud  in  reference  to  it/* 

"The -most  solemn  fact  of  all  bear  in  (j  upon  these  mental 
aben^ations  produced  l>y  alcohol,  and  upon  the  pliysical  not 
less  than  the  mental,  is  that  tlie  mischief  on  man  by  his  own 
act  and  deed  camiot  fail  to  be  transierred  to  those  w*ho  descend 
ftom  him  and  who  are  thus  irre8ponsil>ly  atHicted.  Amongst 
the  many  inscrutaljle  designs  of  nature  none  is  more  manifest 
than  this,  that  physical  vice,  like  physical  leature  and  physical 
virtue,  descends  in  line.  It  is,  1  say,  a  solemn  reflection,  for 
every  man  and  every  woman,  that  whatever  we  do  to  our- 
selves so  as  to  modify  our  own  physical  conformation  and 
mental  type,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  transmitted  to  genera- 
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tions  that  have  yet  to  be.  Not  one  of  the  transmitted  wrongs, 
physical  or  mental,  is  more  certainly  passed  on  to  those  yet 
unborn  than  the  wrongs  which  are  inflicted  by  alcohol.  We, 
therefore,  who  live  to  reform  the  present  age  in  this  respect 
are  stretching  our  powers  to  the  next  to  purify  it ;  to  beau- 
tify, and  to  lead  it  toward  that  millennial  happiness  and 
blessedness,  which  in  the  fullness  of  time  shall  visit  even  the 
earth,  making  it  under  an  increasing  light  of  knowledge  a 
garden  of  himian  delight,  a  Paradise  regained." 

"In  summary  of  what  has  past,  I  may  be  briefness  it- 
self," says  Dr.  Richardson.  "  The  chemical  substance  alco- 
hol— an  artificial  product  devised  by  man  for  his  purpose,  and 
in  many  things  that  lie  outside  his  organism  a  useful  sub- 
stance—is neither  a  food  nor  a  drink  suitable  for  his  natural 
demands.  Its  application  as  an  agent  that  shall  enter  the  liv- 
ing organization  is  properly  limited  by  the  learning  and  skill 
possessed  by  the  physician — a  learning  that  itself  admits  of 
being  recast  and  revised  in  many  important  details  and  perhaps 
in  principles. 

"If  this  agent  do  really  for  the  moment  cheer  the  weary 
and  impart  a  flush  of  transient  pleasure  to  the  unwearied  who 
crave  for  mirth,  its  influence  (doubtful  even  in  these  modest 
and  moderate  degrees)  is  an  infinitesimal  advantage,  by  the  side 
of  an  infinity  of  evil  for  which  there  is  no  compensation  and 
no  human  cure." 


CHAPTER  V. 
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Wheu  Liebig's  Th^ry  ^ms  Supreme — Alcohol  in  the  Brain  of  a  Dead 
Debauchee? — The  Alcoholic  Alphabet — How  the  Liquor  gets  out  nf  the 
Body — Is  it  Poison,  Food,  or  Medicine? — How  the  Dictionaries  doJine 
the  Tei-ms — Di\  Hammond's  Experiments  with  a  Dog. — His  List  of 
Diseases  ci-eated  by  the  use  of  Alcohol — His  Letter  to  the  Autlior — 
Literal  Meaning  of  the  Word  * '  Intoxication  ■' — The  use  of  Poisons  ft^r 
Metlieal  Purposes — The  use  of  Beer — ^Its  Stupefying  ICfFect^  on  it^s  De- 
votees— The  Cruel  Results  which  have  followed  the  wide  use  of  Beer — 
How  Old  Appetites  have  been  awakened  and  New  Ones  ci*eated. 

X^RIOK  to  the  investigationB  of  Lallemand,  Perrin  and 
1  Duroyt  already  briefly  considored,  which  wero  very 
minute  and  extensive,  and  continued  for  Hcverul  years,  and  the 
fii'st  account  of  which  was  published  in  18<i0,  the  theory^  of 
Liebig,  that  alcohol  was  decomposed  and  fiirnishod  heat  to  the 
system,  and  that  no  part  of  it  left  the  body  unchanged,  but 
combining  with  oxygen  passed  out  as  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
was  generally  embntced.  He  did  not,  In"  his  theory,  however, 
oppose  total  abstinence,  boeause  he  admitted  that  fat  was  much 
better  as  a  heat  producer,  and  of  far  more  value.  Ili^  ipm  dixit 
nmde,  it  is  said  upon  very  slight  investigation,  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  on  account  of  hb  grciit  fame,  and  has  since  been 
completely  overthrown.  Just  what  is  the  method  of  action  of 
alcohol  in  the  body  is  still  in  doul>t,  but  some  great  errors 
have  been  corrected,  and,  fact.^^  which  control  the  question  as 
one  of  pnictical  consequence  to  society,  have  been  Jirmly 
established  Miuce  Liebij^'s  day.  It  is  not  known  that  any  uli- 
mcntary  substance  passes  the  system  without  change  unless 
the  organs  fail  of  their  function,  as  in  case  of  diabetes  and 
albntuinaria. 

In  1831,  Dr.  James  Kirk,  of  Scotland,  tbund  alcohol  in  the 
brain  of  a  dead  debauchee*  and  burned  it  in  a  spoon.  Dr 
Ogston  examined  the  body  of  a  woman  who,  being  drunk,  fell 
into  the  Aberdeen  canal  and  was  drowned,  and  with  two  of 
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his  brethren  as  witoestjes  took  four  ounces  of  pure  alcohol 
from  the  venti'icleri*  These  stat-ement^  being  coni^iderod  re- 
markable, and,  if  true,  being  considered  fiitnl  to  tlie  Liebig 
theory,  Dr*  Percy  instituted  a  series  of  experiiuents  on  both 
men  and  uninials,  and  proved  cJearly  that  the  fluid  was  of  alco- 
holic character,  hy  its  intljimuiubility  and  it.s  ]>ower  to  dissolve 
cnuii>iior.  He  proved  that  uIcoLicjI  cauijcd  death  by  its  specitic 
effect  upon  the  nerve  centers  and  not  hy  coagulating  the  blood, 
as  taught  by  Orfila*  These  experiments  of  Dr.  Percy  were 
nmde  in  I83i),  I  ml  do  not  appeal*  to  have  been  very  well  kno^vn, 
or  if  known  tbey  failed  to  prevent  the  genend  acceptance  of 
the  Liebig  theory. 

Various  other  experinicntcrs  confirmed  the  Liebig  view  in  a 
general  w^ay,  and  Buckheim,  a  high  authority,  disproved  their 
conclusions  in  turn,  and  thus  the  question  stood  in  1860. 

These  experiments  of  Lallemand  mid  his  asHOciates^  m^e  a 
landmark*  Dr,  Lees  ha^j  made  the  following  tninslation  of 
their  redultii  which  he  ntyles  tlie  Alcoholic  Alphabet : 


ALCOHOLIC    ALriiADET, 

A.  Alcohol  ingested  into  the  stomach,  applied  to  the  skin,  or 
introduced  as  a  vapor  into  tlic  hing»,  is  absorbeil  into  the  vciud*  and 
carried  by  tlie  blood  into  all  the  tissues, 

B.  The  injection  of  tdeohol  producer  upon  animala  an  iutaxioa- 
tiou  that  ia  marked  by  a  progi'essive  series*  of  fuuetional  disturb* 
uri<H*9  aad  alterations,  the  intensity  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  absorbed. 

C'«  It  muntfeHta  itself  at  first  by  a  general  excitement,  but  very 
soon  tlic  rcspiratioD  and  cireulatiou  are  relaxed,  and  the  tempera* 
ture  lowei-ed. 

D.  Muscular  power  is  weakened  aad  extinguished  ;  always  begin* 
nlng  at  the  exirejiiities* 

E.  The  insensibility  gradually  extends  to  the  centei*s  (as  in  dead 
dninkcmneHs). 

h\  The  heart  is  the  last  to  die  (ultimum  moriemt). 

Q.  The  time  that  elapses  lietween  the  beginning  of  intoxication 
and  death  varies  from  forty-live  miniUes  to  three  houi*s. 

11.  When  the  dose  is  not  stUIlcient  to  induce  death  the  excitability 
of  the  iiervouii  system  returns  after  a  time,  vailing  with  circum- 
fltanee». 

L  The  arterial  blow!  remains  bright,  and  preserves  all  ita  appar- 
ent qualities,  neaily  up  to  the  moment  of  death. 
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J.  AlGoftolized  blood  contains^  dutifig  life  and  after  deaths  a  great 
number  of  fre-e^  fatty  ylobulAS^  tuHtbltf  ta  the  tutked  et/e, 

K,  The  pathological  alt^ratious  ai'e :  vivul  htjlavmuition  of  the 
mucous  membrajw  of  the  stmtiach;  the  accumulation  of  the  blooil  in 
the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  and  the  large  veins ;  congeatiou  of 
the  meninges,  aud  especially  of  the  lungs- 

L.  All  solids  or  liquids  in  uuiou  with  alcohol  ai*e  easily  separated 
by  diatillation,  propoitionately  by  the  method  of  volumes. 

M.  Alcohol  tftkeu  hy  the  stomach  enters  into  the  liver,  and  the 
sulistance  of  the  brain ;  if  in  the  blood  it  is  represented  as  1.0 ;  in 
the  brain  it  is  1.34.  in  the  liver*  1.48. 

N.  Diluted  alcohol  produces  the  saiue  effect  when  introduced  by 
injection  into  the  veins  as  when  intioduced  into  the  stomach,  but 
operates  more  rapidly.  The  animal  8uccuml>8  in  Ic^s  than  twenty 
minutes, 

O.  Aleoliol  injected  into  the  veins  spreads  to  all  the  tissues,  but 
accuraulateB  most  largely  in  the  brain;  being  in  the  liver  1.75,  in 
the  cerebral  matter.  3. 

P.  Death  by  alcoholic  poisoning  is  due  primarily  to  its  special 
action  upon  the  nervous  centers. 

Qi  After  the  injection  of  a  small  dose  of  brandy  (25  grammes  = 
3G0  gj'airm),  the  blood  continues  to  manifest  the  presence  of  alco- 
hoi  by  chenjical  reaction  for  many  hours. 

B-  We  never  found  in  either  the  blood  or  tissues  any  of  the  deriv- 
atives of  alcohol. 

8.  Only  in  the  stomach  was  found  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  gener- 
ated from  alcohol  by  the  fei*ment  of  the  gastric  juice. 

T.  Alcohol  is  rejected  from  the  viUd  economy  by  divers  systems 
of  elimination — ^Iw  the  lungs,  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 

U.  These  organs  are  found  to  eliminate  alcsohol  after  the  inges- 
tion of  very  small  doses, 

V.  The  elimination  lasts  many  hom-a  ;  even  after  an  ingestion 
very  motivate,  the  kidneys  continue  longest  to  reject  it. 

X.  Aldehyde,  introduced  into  the  stomacii,  is  readily  found  in  the 
blood. 

Y.  The  aldeliyde  is,  in  great  part,  eliminated,  partly  transformed 
into  acetic  acid. 

Z*  Alcohol  has  the  same  action  luid  produces  the  same  effects 
ni>on  men  and  upon  the  lower  animals* 

If  these  propositions  arc  tnie  then  alcohol  h  no  food  ;  but 
Anstie  and  Richard^jn  and  many^  others  eniraged  in  a  long  and 
active  discus8iou — ^the  }x)int  of  dispute  being  what  became  of 
the  part  of  the  alcohol  which  was  not  proved  to  be  eliminated* 
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Dr.  Dupre  then  experiniented  and  claimed  to  have  shown 
**  thiU  t  h*^  amouiit  of  nicoliol  olimirmtod  per  day  does  not  increase 
with  the  coulinuuuce  of  the  use  of  alcohol :  therefore  it  must 
be  somehow  c^ei^troyed  m  the  system." 

Dr.  Sahbotin  thereupon  disproved  Dr.  Dupre's  conclusion 
and  demonstrated  that  yreat  quantities  are  excreted  through  the 
luDgs,  skin  and  kidneys  unchanged. 

Dr.  Anstie  followed  with  his  experiments,  by  which  he 
thought  he  had  established  the  fact  that  alcohol  was  burned 
ui>  in  the  body,  and  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  esc^iped 
combustion. 

Dr.  Pavy  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  found  that  OOO  gi'ains 
of  abt^olute  alcohol  could  be  consumed  l>y  an  udidt  iu  a  day, 
that  beyond  a  certain  dosage  it  becomes  a  uareotic  poison  of 
dangerou}^  character  in  every  respect. 

r{M>n  the.se  contradictory  views  entertained  by  eminent  and 
honest  men,  and  in  giving  his  own  opinions,  than  which  none 
are  of  greater  authority.  Dr.  William  Hargreaves  in  his  most 
valuable  book,  ''Alcohol  and  Science/*  published  in  1886, 
observes : 


The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  chief  experiments  and  views 
regarding  the  ehiniuation  of  alcohol  from  the  body.  Is  the  evidence 
for  or  against  the  total  elimination  of  alcohol  strong  enough  for 
us  to  decide  that  all  rs  eliminated?  or  shall  we  conchide  tliatonly  a 
small  porli<»u  la  cast  out  unaltered,  as  alcohol?  Though  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  is  still  room  for  further  investigation^  yet  it  la  very 
probable  that  the  greater  portion  passes  out  of  the  body  UDohanged. 
The  important  points  in  the  question  arc  : — Docs  alcoliol  arrest  ox* 
Idatlon,  or  does  it  undergo  oxidation?  Are  the  alcohols  burned 
in  the  body,  and  do  they  yield  the  same  products  of  combustion — 
carbonic  acid  and  water — as  when  burned  in  a  lamp,  or  are  they 
burned  at  all?  The  evidence,  as  we  have  seen,  is  conflicting.  On 
one  side  there  is  that  of  Percy,  Lalleraand.  Perrin  and  Duroy,  which 
goes  to  prove  that  alcohol  is  laid  up  in  the  tissues  until  it  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  excretory  organs.  Then  there  are  the  experiments  of 
Thadicmn,  Dupi-*!  and  Anstie,  showing  that  although  when  the  body 
was  supersaturated  with  it  free  alcohol  passed  off  by  the  urinary 
orf^ans,  yet  thin  liears  i»ut  a  small  firoportion  to  what  ought  to  be 
fouml  if  the  whole  was  eliminatre<i  in  the  form  of  idcohol. 

Eaeti  and  all  agree  that  it  passes  off  by  the  urine  in  certain  stagea 
of  hitoxication  as  alcohob  but  aa  the  whole  is  not  accounted  for  by 
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their  experiments  they  therefore  beg  the  question  by  assuming  that 
the  reniiuiider  is  consumed  bj  the  system. 

It  must  lie  admitted  that  great  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  the 
perforraiincG  of  all  the  necessary  experiments,  yet  it  is  cleai'ly  not 
suflicient  to  collect  the  alcohol  only  for  a  short  time  and  then  infer 
tliat  it  always  passes  off  at  the  same  rate ;  nor  to  collect  it  merely 
at  one  or  two  outlets  when  the  presumption  is  that  it  must  pass  out 
at  all  of  them.  Hefore  concluding  that  because  only  a  small  part  of 
what  is  injected  is  collected  as  alcohol  the  remainder  is  consimied 
in  the  system,  We  must  know  how  much  the  body  will  hold  and 
how  much  can  be  held  in  combination  with  the  water  of  the  tissues, 
as  the  blood  alone  contains  about  790  parts  of  water  in  lOOO ;  and 
also  bow  loug  a  time  must  pass  before  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol 
b  actually  removed  from  the  tissues  with  the  excretions. 

From  the  welUknown  greed  of  alcohol  for  water  there  can  be  but 
little  or  no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  taken  will  become  absorbed 
with  the  water  in  the  tissues,  and  hence  remain  within  the  system 
long  after  the  period  when  it  ceases  to  be  detected  in  the  excretions 
of  the  hmgs,  skin,  kidneys,  etc. 

It  is  scarcely  presumable  that  all  the  alcohol  taken  into  the  body 
could  be  detected  in  tlie  excretions »  yet  failing  to  detect  it  is  made 
the  test  of  the  value  of  alcohol  as  a  food.  As  Dr.  Parkes  well  said 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Anstie  :  *-  Even  if  complete  destruction  within  ceiv 
tain  limits  were  quite  clear,  this  fact  aloue  would  not  guide  us  to  the 
dietetic  use  of  alcohol.  We  have  tirs^t  to  truce  the  effect  uf  the  de- 
struction and  learn  whether  it  is  for  good  or  evil/' 

To  claim  because  alcohol  is  not  detected  that  it  nuust  be  oxidised 
in  the  body,  is  claiming  more  for  the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  system 
than  for  the  action  of  otlier  drugs.  It  is  not  i^asonable  or  fab'  to 
assume  because  it  ia  not  collected  from  the  tissues  and  excretions 
that  it  must  be  food.  Its  mode  of  destruction,  if  ii  be  destroyed^  is 
not  known,  and  there  is  no  chemical  law  that  will  warrant  the  claim 
that  it  must  be  fix»d  if  it  is  not  found  in  the  excretions.  We  are 
unable  te  conceive  of  the  very  high  theoretical  force  value  of  the 
600  oY  HOO  grains  of  absolute  alcohol  that  Dr.  Anstie  says  ^*  mill- 
ions of  sober  persons  are  tuking  daily /*•  *  .  .  .  He  asks:  '"Why 
does  not  this  large  development  of  wholly  useless  force  within  the 
body  produce  some  violent  symptom  of   disturbance?" 

While  we  do  iM)t  believe  in  the    **  force  value  of  the  600  or  800 
.grains  of  alcohol  dally  taken,*'  we   have  no  difflculty  in  perceiving 
**some  violent  symptoms  of  disturbance/' 

These  disturbances  are  seen  everywhere  among  the  Ufiers  of  alco- 
hol, and  the  doctor  need  not  search  far  to  find  them,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter  when  we  notice  the  diseases  produced  by  alcoholics. 
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Alcohol  con  give  no  force,  as  it  caunot  give  nuU'iUdu  in  any  form  or 
True,  UiCM'  )>e  an  iDcrca^c  of  t«niM  in 

t  titftfre  of  alcui  ueut;  but  it  is  brief,  :i  luy 

justly  apprehend  il  to  be  the  effect  of  local  irntatlon  apd  paralydb 
of  the  tiervea,  and  not  an  augin^latton  of  force  ;  for  no  sooner  doi?s 
alcohol  find  its  way  inU>  \hr  org.'inism  and  diffnst*  itself  through  the 
fluida,  than  depression  takes  plaec,  respiration  is  impeded^  earlionle 
acid  la  decreased,  muscular  power  diminished^  and  the  sensibUitT 
and  ecinscioue^neiis  blunted. 

If  active  comlmstioo  or  oxidation  of  lUeohol  took  place  within 
the  body  we  should  reasonably  c3£peet  that  the  temiioraturc  would 
be  permanently  increased ;  but  all  will  agree  that  the  temperature 
generally  declines  after  the  ingestion  of  alcohol.  It  is  impossible 
when  the  animal  system  is  burning  faster  than  is  normal  that  it 
ahould  be  colder  than  it  is  naturally* 

A  sJiL^ht  oxitlalion  may  occur  when  the  blood,  elilultHl  with  alcohol, 
Is  carried  by  the  circulating  current  to  the  lungs  and  ex])Oheil  to  the 
witj  for  this  will  occur  if  dfluted  al(H>hol  is  left  exposed  to  the  air 
out  of  the  body.  It  is  also  possible  tfiat  acid  oxidation  may  t^ke 
place*  as  is  demonstrated,  by  free  acid  sweating,  and  the  acid  secre* 
tbtia  from  the  intestines  after  alcoholic  intoxication,  especially  hy 
wine  and  malt  liquors.  This  acid  oxidation  nuiy  perhaps  mainly 
proceed  from  the  fermentation  that  sometimes  occurs  within  the 
Stomach,  caused  by  the  drinking  of  wines  and  malt  liquors  that  have 
been  im]>erfectly  fermented. 

Another  fact  op|>o»ed  to  the  combust! ve  theory  of  alcohol  In  the 
iMxIy  is  tliis,  Uiat  none  of  its  derivatives  are  found  in  tlie  system 
Dniess  they  have  been  taken  independent  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
alcohol.  Ixallemand,  Penin  ami  Duroy  failed  to  discover  any  aide* 
byde  except  that  which  had  been  administcre<l,  when  it  was  readily 
detected.  When  we  see  ashes  there  is  the  evidence  that  something 
has  been  burned  ;  as  aldehyde,  a  derivative  of  alcohol,  has  not  been 
detected  in  the  animal  system,  as  an  evidence  that  alcohol  hiy*  been 
decomposed^  it  is  very  clear  that  it  does  not  undergo  in  the  animal 
the  combustive  process  claimed  for  it. 

The  weight  of  evidence  shows  that  it  enters  the  animal  system 
alcohol  and  leaves  it  the  same  compound.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  alcohol  will  accumulate  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and 
nerves*  as  was  shown  by  Dr.  Hammond  in  his  New  York  lecture ; 
and  it  is  aUo  well  known  that  it  accumulates  in  the  btocMl,  liver  and 
atb^r  organs  and  tissues ;  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  tliat  but 
n  '*  portion  would  escape  with  the  excretions.  And  further,  as 
-  found  and  extracted  from  the  organs  and  tissue's  long  after 
iu  mgestioti,  it  must  be  very  evident  that  it  hud  not  undergone  the 
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process  of  osidatlon  ;  hence  we  must  still  doubt  that  it  is  deeom- 
poeeiJ  hi  tlit^  aniraul  IhkIv^  or  in  any  way  serves  to  build  up  the  tis- 
sues, or  produc'e  force/' 

Three  great  questions  arise  in  considering  the  relation  of 
alcohol  to  the  human  being  and  its  effect  upon  life  and  health* 

1.  lij  alcohol  a  poison?  Is*  it  a  substance  which  is  always 
huiifiil  or  useless  when  the  body  and  mind  are  in  health? 

2.  Is  alcohol  a  food,  or  a  substance  which  when  taken,  as 
things  admitted  to  be  foods  should  be  taken,  nourishes  the 
body  and  sustains  vitality? 

3.  Is  alcohol  a  medicine,  or  a  substance  which  even  il*  a 
poison,  is  yet  under  abnormal  and  unhealthy  conditions  of  the 
huimtn  being,  when  administered  in  proper  cases  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  curative  or  nourishing  in  it«  eflect  and  a  sup- 
port to  vitality  ? 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  ;  that  it 
is  always  actively  hurtful,  or  negatively  so,  because  always 
useless  or  worse  than  useless  to  the  human  being  in  health. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  alcohol  is  a  food,  and  never 
hui'tful  in  health  except  under  conditions  when  other  foods 
would  l>e  so,  and  that  only  its  abuse  is  bad  as  when  l>read  or 
milk  are  bad,  because  the  body  is  surfeited,  or  for  some  other 
i^ason  does  not  recjuire  food. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  alcohol  is  always  useless  or 
injurious  both  in  health  and  disease  ;  being  as  a  medicine,  if 
ever  it  be  a  medicine,  positively  dangerous,  and  never  neces- 
sary, because  equally  or  more  efficient  and  safer  remedies  are 
at  hand. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that,  whether  poison  or  food  in 
health,  that  in  disease  alcohol,  in  a  great  numl>er  and  variety 
of  cases,  is  an  appropriate,  often  a  necessary,  in  some,  an  india- 
pensuble  remedy  ;  sometimes  a  medicine  food — that  is,  a  nutri- 
tious medicine. 

The  questions  in  the  public  mind  are  then,  more  briefly^,  the 
following  : 

1.  Is  alcohol  under  all  circumstances,  both  of  health  or  dis- 
ease, an  injurious  poison? 

2  Is  alcohol,  in  appropriate  cases  of  health  or  disease,  a 
food? 

3.  Is  alcohol,  either  as  food  or  poison,  a  medicine? 
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There  is  some  need  that  these  ierms  bo  clearly  understood 
and  defined  before  proceeding  further,  A  poison  ib  thus  de* 
fined  by  Mr.  Webster : 

1.  Any  Bubetauce  which,  when  iutrodtieeil  into  the  aniratil  or- 
ganiBtn,  b  capable  of  proihicing  a  morbid,  noxious  or  de^ly  effect 
upou  it. 

2.  AnythiDg  infeetioua  or  malignant,  as  the  poison  of  pestilential 
diseases. 

3.  Ilcncc  tliat  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity  or  health. 

Dr.  Woixiester  defines  the  word  thus  ; 

Any  substance  which,  if  inti*oduced  into  the  animal  economy, 
disturbs,  suspends  or  destroys  some  or  all  of  the  vitid  functions; 
irenoni ;  virus.  2.  Anything  infectious  or  malignant.  It  is  a  gevi* 
era!  tci*m  and  may  be  deadly  or  otherwise,  quick  or  slow  in  its 
operation.     Venom  is  an  active  and  malignant  poison. 

Dr.  Dunglison  says : 

Poison^  a  generic  name  for  all  substances  which,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  animal  economy,  either  by  cutaneous  absoi'ption, 
respiration  or  the  digestive  canal,  act  in  a  no^^^tous  nmnuer  on  the 
vital  properties  or  the  texture  of  organs. 

'^Noxious"  is  hurtful,  hannful,  hnncful,  pernicious, injurious, 
destructive,  unwholesome,  insalubrious. 
A  food  is,  according  to  Mr.  Webst43r : 

1.  Wliat  is  fed  upon ;  that  which  goes  to  support  life  by  being 
received  within  and  being  assimilated  by  the  organism  of  an  animal 
or  plant;  nutriment,  aliment;  especially  is  eaten  by  animals  for 
nonrlshment ;  flesh  or  vegetables  partaken  of  for  the  support  of  life ; 
victuals ;  provisions. 

2.  Anything  that  sustiiins,  nourishes  and  augments. 

Dr.  Worcester  defines  food  thus  : 

Animal  or  vegetable  substances,  eaten  for  nouiiahment ;  aliment ; 
provisions;  victuals;  viands;  diet;  regimen.  Food  is  a  general 
term  for  whatever  is  eaten  by  man  or  beast.  Diet  and  regimen  de- 
note particular  modes  of  living — diet  for  sick  persons ;  regimen  for 
the  preservation  of  health. 

Dr.  Dungli>!ion  says ; 

Food — Aliment;  and  again  Aliment — Food.  Any  substance 
which,  if  introduced  into  the  system  is  capable  of  nourishing  it  and 
repairing  its  loMues, 
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A  medicine  is  defined  thus  by  Mr.  Webster : 

1»  Any  eabstauce  administered  in  the  treatiueul  of  disease; 
remedial  ageut«  ;  remedy  ;  physic* 

2,  riiut  branch  of  science  which  relates  to  the  prevention,  cure 
or  aUeviation  of  the  diseased  of  the  human  boily. 

Worcester  defines  'Vmodicine"  as 

1.  A  drug  or  otl^er  sub&tance  used  as  a  remedy  for  disease; 
physic. 

2.  That  branch  of  physic  which  relates  to  the  healing  of 
disease. 

Dunglison,  in  the  Medical  Dictionary,  witli  huppy  brevity^ 
defines  '* medicine** 

A  science,  the  object  of  which  is  the  cure  of  disease  and  the 
preservation  of  health. 

Occtisionally  it  is  used  to  comprehend  all  branches  of  the  heal- 
ing art — at  others  to  compromise  one  great  division  in  contra- 
distinction to  BUi^ery  and  obstetrics*  Medicine  in  this  sense 
includes  many  branches  :  the  chief  of  which  ai^e  anatomy,  physiology^ 
palLology,  therapeutics,  hj-giene,  materia  mcdica  aud  pharmacy. 

These  definitions  make  it  clear  that  "Poison"  is  never 
useful  to  liealth — it  is  the  exact  opposite  in  its  influence,  and 
can  never  be  used  to  preserve  or  restore  health  except  to  com- 
bat disease  in  the  way  that  two  murderers,  each  attempting 
to  destroy  an  innocent  man,  might,  like  mad  dogs,  he  set  upon 
each  other,  and  thus  preserve  the  life  of  their  victim  by  tak- 
ing their  owu*  Food  is  never  hurtful  to  health  except  by 
being  taken  when  there  is  no  ueces^sity  for  it.  Medicine  is 
only  useful  in  disease,  and  is  itself  poisonous  to  health, 
although  as  a  preventive  and  restorative  even  a  poison  may 
be  a  medicine — at  hjiist  in  the  gcnemlly  accepted  belief — which 
I  do  not  assail.  Upon  all  these  questions  the  advocates  of 
alcohol  must  establish  the  affirmative.  True,  it  nmy  be  said 
that  a  favorable  presumption  arises  from  the  fact  of  use,  but 
this  cannot  be  the  case  since  it  is  ali^eady  seen  that  great  evils 
are  the  result  of  that  use,  with  no  corresponding,  if  any  good 
whatever,  unless  it  may  be  in  medicine  and  surgery.  In  this 
inquiry  we  will  not  stand  upon  trifles  as  to  the  order  of  proof, 
but  in  a  case  like  this  there  must  bo  a  clear  and  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  benefits  to  offset  the  clear  and  unanswer- 
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able,  or  at  Iq^lsI  unanswered,  demotistrution  of  enormou.H  evil 
and  injury  before  society  can  be  juntitied  in  longer  permitting 
so  questionable  and  dan^rerou?*  an  enemy  to  W  at  large. 

Whoever  uttempt^s  lo  arrruni^e  the  facts,  experiments,  argu- 
ments, authoritative  opinions  and  great  mass  of  general 
evidence  which  exist,  bearing^  upon  the  questions  I  have  stated, 
will  find  it  impossible,  without  protracted  labor,  t(»  analy^cc  and 
classify  the  material  which  is  at  hand,  so  as  tu  preserve,  at  all 
times,  the  unmixed  logic4il  identity  of  each  topic  and  what  h 
specially  relevant  to  it.  It  is  in  fact  tjuite  unneces^sary.  All 
these  questions  turn  upon  another  whicli  includes  them  and  is 
the  entire  issue.  Is  alcohol  ou  the  wh(»leagood  to  man  which 
should  be  recognized,  and,  if  need  bo,  protected  by  law? 
Therelbre,  having  endeavored  to  clearly  indicate  the  points  to 
he  considered  in  this  examination  of  the  physiological  part  of 
our  subject,  so  that,  these  being  kept  in  mind,  the  reader  can 
analyze  and  apply  the  evidence  for  hiujself,  I  will  endeavor  to 
state  some — it  is  imposj^ible  to  give  all^ — for  the  world  would 
not  contain  the  books,  then  to  be  written— of  the  facte  and 
testimony  upon  which  the  isr*ue  must  be  decided ;  but  without 
careful  topical  arrangement  which  would  Involve  much  rcf>e- 
tition  and  useless  sacritice  of  time  and  space, 

I  cannot  hope  in  this  work  to  fully  satisfy  the  d(*sire  of  the 
professional*  or  even  the  general  reader.  I  shall  deem  myself 
happy,  if  enough  be  written  to  arouse  the  mind  to  still  further 
investigation  of  a  subject,  which,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  will 
l»e  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  human  race,  as  one  of  prime 
importance  to  its  interests,  both  in  this  world  and  in  tijat  which 
i<i  to  come* 

T  proceed,  then,  with  the  evidence,  which  T  propose  to  cite 
us  I  come  to  it,  very  much  as  a  witness  tells  his  story  on  the 
stand. 

Fbysiology  is  the  science  of  the  tunctions  of  living  bodies. 
A  function  is  a  power  or  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  which  vital 
phenomeua  are  produced.  The  '* tripod,*'  or  three  great 
branches  of  animal  physiology,  are  the  sanguineous  system, 
iho  function  of  which  is  to  circulate  tlic  blood ;  the  nervous 
system,  the  function  of  which  is  to  convey  sensation,  volition 
or  vital  influence  to  and  from  the  bmiu  ;  the  muscular  system, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  move  things*  and  is  either  voluntary, 
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dopcndeat  upon  the  independent  action  of  the  will ;  or  invohin- 
tury,  going  on  of  itself  for  the  preservation  of  life. 

By  tbii^  expression,  ■' physiological  action  of  alcohol,**  upon 
which  scientific  investigators  place  so  great  stress,  is  ineaut 
the  action  or  effect  of  alcohol  while  in  the  body  upon  these 
functions,  or  the  power  to  do  and  the  doing  of  these  great  sys- 
tems, and  of  all  other  organs  of  the  body  ;  and,  as  the  mental 
and  moral  beiug  are  in^epanible  from  it  while  the  body  lives, 
so  is  included  in  the  expression  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the 
whole  nature  of  man. 

I  believe  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  most  miportant,  decisive 
and  autlioritative  experiments  and  observations  upon  the  physio- 
logical action  of  alcohol  have  been  made  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Kichard- 
son,  and  I  have  already  cited  largely  from  his  accounts  of  thenu 

I  will  in  this  connection  add  only  this  further  from  him  with 
which  he  concludes  his  summary  of  the  l)ttd  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  system ; 

It  will  be  asked,  Was  there  no  evidence  of  any  good  ser\iee 
rendered  by  the  agent  in  the  midst  of  so  much  obvious  bad  service? 
I  answer  to  that  question  that  there  was  no  such  evidence  whatever, 
and  there  is  none. 

Dr.  Parkes  and  Count  Wallowicz  made  experiments  for  a 
long  time  upon  a  strong,  healthy  and  intelligent  soldier •  a 
most  \ngorous  and  suitable  subject  for  the  solution  of  difficul- 
ties and  for  a  demonstration  of  the  action  of  alcohol.  A  very 
full  account  of  their  work  is  to  be  found  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  XVIII.,  1870.  They  sum  up  the  result  as  fol- 
lows : 

....  We  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  ease  with  which  tbe  appe- 
tite may  be  destroyed,  the  heart  unduly  excited  and  tbe  capillary 
circulation  improperly  increased.  Considenng  its  daily  and  almost 
universal  use,  there  is  no  agent  which  seems  to  ns  to  require  more 
caution  and  more  skill  to  obtain  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  e%nl  which 
ita  use  entails. 

Experiments  upon  animals  have  this  advantage,  that  there 
is  no  hesitation  to  adniiuister  the  agent  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  determine  any  point,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon  the  sub- 
ject; while  constant  care  has  to  be  exercised  with  this  danger- 
ous article  lest  permanent  injury  or  death  be  the  consequence  in 
the  case  of  man.     At  the  same  time  it  has  been  demonstrated 
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that  the  deductions  drawn  in  the  former  are  as  reliable  m  in 
the  latter  case. 

The  celebrated  Dr,  W.  A*  llanunoud  made  careful  and 
extemsive  experimentsi  '*for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  conclu* 
aions  ai*  nearly  exact  as  possible  relative  to  the  direct  effect 
of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system."  A  full  account  of  them 
m  to  be  found  in  *' Neurcilogieai  Contributions/*  Vol,  1,  No,  2. 
Putnam  &  Sons,  1880. 

Di\  Hammond  gave  a  dog  three  ounces  of  alcohol  diluted 
with  the  same  amount  of  water.  The  dog  retired  at  once  to 
a  corner  and  lay  down ;  in  foity-eight  seconds  alcohol 
ap{>eaix;d  in  his  expired  breath ;  in  five  minutes  he  walked 
with  reluctance ;  in  eight,  with  difficulty ;  in  fourteen,  could 
not  move — paralysis ;  respiration  was  hurried^  heart  greatly 
acc>elerated ;  pupils  of  the  ©ye  at  first  contracted ;  in  fifteen 
minutes  dilated;  in  thiitv  minutes,  profound  sleep— coma; 
sensibility  of  the  cornea  destixjyed,  the  lirahB  in  a  state 
of  complete  resolution,  etc, ;  temperature  fallen  from  101** 
F.^  which  it  was  before  ingestion  of  the  alcohol,  to  98.50 — 
remained  in  comatose  condition  and  died  in  one  hour  and 
twenly-two  minutes  after  taking  the  alcohol. 

Dr.  Ilammond  gives  us  the  following  rather  non-attractive 
list  "of  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,*'  made  up,  he  obscrvc^,  *'from 
my  note-books » based  on  cases  occurring  in  my  pri- 
vate and  hospital  practice :  '* 


OF  TH£   BRAIK. 

Cerebral  congestton. 

Cerebral  heinonhage,  with  its  consequences  —  apoplexy  aad 
paralysis. 

Meningeal  hemorrhage. 

Cerelaal  thromboftis* 

SufUjuiug  uf  the  brain. 

Aphaeta. 

Aeule  cerebral  meningitis. 

C'lirunic  ceretiral  meningitis- 
Abscess  of  the  brain, 

Mtittiple  cerebral  sclerosb,  one  of  those  diseases  of  which  tremor 
10  a  characteristic  symptom. 

Every  variety  of  ioBamty*  incladhig  general  paralysis. 
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OF  THE   SPtKAL  COBD. 

Spioal  congestion. 

ABtero-cateral  spinal  sclerosis. 

Posterior  spinal  sclerosis  (locomotur  tituxiu), 

Kpilcpsy* 

Chorea. 

Multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  another  one  of  these  affections 
cliiiracterized  by  tremor.  Atbetosis  :  A  remarkable  disease,  which 
I  was  the  first  to  describe,  and  which  is  now  well  recognized  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  case  on  which  my  description 
was  based  was  one  in  which  the  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing sixty  glasses  of  gin  daily. 

OF  THE  NEltVES, 

Ancesthesia. 
Paralysis  agitans, 
Neuralgia  in  all  situations. 
Neuritis. 
Neuro-sclerosis* 

*^Nearo-sclerosi8,  or  hardening,  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the 
direct  action  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  tissue.''  lie  also  adds : 
*' Alcohol  |»rolml»ly  predisposes  to  various  other  'dii^eases'  in 
which  no  direct  relation  can  be  traced;"  "  descendants  of  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  are  liable  to  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  there  is  some  evidence 
to  show  that  offspring  generated  during  a  fit  of  uitoxication  of 
either  parent  are  ofleu  born  idiotic/* 

Dr.  Hammond  enumei~ates  various  conditions  of  exhaustiou 
and  abnormity  in  which  the  use  of  alcohol  may  l)e  beneticially 
indulged  in  provided  there  be  full  power  of  restraint.  It  is 
in  fact  as  it  seems  to  me,  after  careful  reading  of  all  he  says 
upon  the  subject,  really  a  medicinal  use  for  which  he  contends. 
I  think,  in  consenting  that  the  individual  may  safely,  as  a  rule, 
exercise  his  own  volition,  in  the  moderate  and  reasonable  use 
as  a  remedy  for  these  abnormal  conditions  in  which  some  men 
often  find  themselves,  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that,  generally, 
they  are  without  professional  knowledge  of  themselves,  and 
therefore  not  qualified,  like  one  who  can  discourse  as  he  does 
upon  the  subject,  in  effect  -'to  doctor  themselves/' with  its 
unadvised  administration. 

I  feel  the  more  certain  of  the  justice  of  these  observations 


om  the  fact  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Huminoiicl,  which  have 
heeii  U8ed  tts  the  source  of  8oiiie  aid  and  coniforl  tu  the  n<lvu- 
cutes  of  free  personal  indalgeuce  in  strong  drink,  were  made 
^mc  years  Bince,  and,  as  I  said^  I  do  not  tliink,  even  as  they 
are,  it  is  less  than  a  perversion  to  cite  the  authority  of  liis great 
name  favonihly  to  anything  but  h  really  medicinal  use,  aUlmugh 
he  doen  not  think  it  always  necet^sary  to  require  the  admini^ 
trution  to  he  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.  In  thii*  many 
strong  total  al>stniners  will  agree  with  hhn  when  they  grant 
that  alcohol  may  properly  sometimes  he  used  an  a  medicine. 
A  8iek  man,  or  one  in  an  abnormal  state  whicli  has  1>ecome 
chronic,  may  come  to  know  precitiiely  what  his  medical  adviser 
would  pre^crilje  and  so  "  confesa  himself  and  save  his  shilling.*' 
I  tliirdv  it  would  lie  as  well  for  the  patient,  and  better  for  the 
profession  if  all  learned  physicians  held  less  to  the  doctrine  of 
""free  will ;''  hut  this  really  is  not  the  realm  of  profetisional 
opinion,  and  is  the  main  tjuestiou  under  discussion,  which  it 
is  for  society  at  large  to  decide,  I  feel  the  more  surely  tliat 
I  am  right  in  this  pai-enthetical  attempt  to  snve  tlie  influence  of 
this  great  name  to  the  cause  of  tnio  tempemneo  liy  rebuking 
the  use  wliich  some  have  atlempted  to  make  of  it,  by  reason 
of  the  following  letter,  written  in  kind  response  to  one  fi'om 
myself  asking  for  information: 

43  West  54th  Streot, 
Nbw  Yokk^  .Tilly  1 '>tJi,  IR87, 
Dear  Sm:     As  the  best  answer  to  your  letler  of  June  2jiU  that 
I  cau  make,  I  send  you  a  Journal  containing  a  moiiogniiJi  of  mine 
on  the  eflfects  of  ak'ohol  in  the  human  system, 

I  thiak  you  will  tind  in  that  all  the  infonnation  ytm  desire.     A& 

yon  will  perceive,  there  are  circumstances  in  which  in  my  oi^inion 

alcohol  is  useful  to  the  human  system.     But  I  am  free  to  m^  that^ 

ZU'frAtjhing  till  tht*  poind  for  andagainist^  mankind  would  he  hetter  mm^ 

fiaUt/f  mo  rail*/  and  physlculhf^  If  its  ust  wrre  altugetffr  ahoHahed. 

Yourn  sincerely, 
HoK»  n.  W,  Blauc.  Wiluam  A.  Uammuvd. 


ITiat  last  sentence  is  worth  volumes  of  this  poor  work  of 
mine.  Let  it  be  our  business  to  see  that  mankind  coiuj»rehends 
its  solemn  truth.  Then  the  use  of  alcohol  will  be  "altogether 
abolished,"  not  merely  its  manufacture  and  sale,  but  even  it« 
^personal  use,  because  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
iw. 
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Dr.  Hargreaves,  after  compiliog  and  cousidering  all  the  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject,  says  of  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the 
vital  organs  :  "'Alcohol  unnaturally  excites  the  heart  and  res- 
piration ,  disturbs  the  regularity  of  nervous  action ;  increases 
and  decreases  the  functions  of  digestion  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  application  ;  lowers  the  t-emperature  and  injures  the 
body  in  many  ways  without  presenting  evidence  of  u  single 
beneficial  service;  hut  is  evnl  always^  and  that  continually." 
That  alcohol  is  a  pois<in  w<mld  seem  to  be  recognized  univer- 
sally since  it  is  synonymous  with  the  expression  ''intoxicating 
liquor."  Toxicology  is  the  science  of  poisons.  The  word 
conies  from  the  Greek  word,  winch  signifies  bow  or  arrow — 
the  barbarians  poisoned  theii*  arrows,  and  the  word  came 
among  the  Latins  to  signify  poison — and  our  word  ''intoxi- 
cant" is  a  substance  which  poisons.  Alcohol  is  the  univemal 
intoxicant  or  poison.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  anyone 
that,  if  we  except  tobacco,  probably  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  poisoning  done  to  civilised  nations  is  by  the  agency  of  alco- 
hol, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  poisoning  sufiered  by  the 
race.  Sometimes  in  desti*oying  it  act^  quickly,  killing  at 
once ;  in  other  cases  it  may  be  years  before  completing  the 
process — but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  intoxication 
and  poisoning  are  the  same  tiling. 

Prof.  Christison  classifies  alcohol  among  narcotic  acrid  poi- 
sons. Prof.  Reuben  D.  Mussey»  M.  D.,ione  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished medical  men  of  his  time,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  Dartmouth  College,  President  of  the  New  Hami>- 
shire  Medical  Society,  Fellow  of  American  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, etc.,  etc.,  as  long  ago  as  1835,  of  this  class  of  poisons 
said : 

"  If  it  goes  into  the  lilood  it  is  throw  n  off  as  soon  as  the  system 
can  accomplish  its  deliverance,  if  it  has  not  been  too  far  enfee- 
bled by  the  influence  of  the  poison."  He  further  observes  in 
his  pme  essay,  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  powerful  presenta- 
tions of  the  subject  ever  made  :  "So  long  as  alcohol  retains 
a  place  among  sick  patients  so  long  there  will  be  drunkard- 
and  who  would  undertake  to  estimate  the  amount  of  responsi- 
bility assumed  l>y  that  physician  who  prescribes  to  the  enfee- 
ble<l  dyspeptic  patient  the  daily  internal  use  of  spirit  while  he 
knows  that  this  simple  prescription  may  ultimatelv  ruin  his 
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health,  make  him  a  vaguboucl,  shurtea  his  Ufe»  and  cut  him  off 
from  the  hope  uf  heaveo***  8peakhig  of  ardent  spirits,  he 
Bays  ;  "'Time  was  when  it  was  only  used  a^  i\  medicine,  and  who 
will  dare  to  ofl'era  guaranty  lliut  it  shall  nut  a^^ain  overspread 
the  world  with  disease  and  death/*  He  eontinue«i :  *"  Ardent 
spirit — already  under  sentence  of  public  condemnation,  and 
with  tlie  prospect  of  undergoing  an  entire  exclusion  from  the 
social  circle  and  the  domestic  tiresidc^ — still  lingers  in  the  sick 
ohamher,  the  companion  and  pretended  fi-iend  of  it^  suffering 
inmates.  It  rests  with  medical  men  to  aay  how  long  tlie  unal- 
terable, unrelenting  foe  of  the  human  race  shall  remain  secure 
in  this  sacred  but  usurped  retreat-  They  have  the  power,  and 
theirs  is  the  duty  to  perform  the  mighty  exorcism.  Let  the 
united  ellbrt  8oon  be  made,  and  the  fiend  he  thrust  forth  from 
this  strong  but  unnatural  alliance  and  companionship  with  men, 
and  cast  int(»  that  *  outer  darkness*  which  lies  l>eyond  the  pre* 
cinctri  of  human  suffering  and  human  enjoyment/* 

Dr.  Chadwick  in  his  Essay  on  j^Ucohol  says  that  alcohol  may 
kill  in  a  few  minutes^  and  it  may  be  taken  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  cause  death  without  producing  it**  effect8  immedi* 
ately by  being  absorbed  in  the  blood,  etc. 

Prof.  Pereria  miys :  ''The  local  effects  of  alcohol  or  recti- 
fied epirits  are  those  of  a  powerful  irritant  and  caustic  poison." 

Sir  Astley  C'ooper  says:  "I  never  suffer  ardent  spirits  in 
my  house,  thinking  them  evil  spirit^.** 

Dr.  Ure  8ays  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  -'Aqua  Vit^ — 
water  of  life — the  name  absurdl}^  given  to  alcohol,  intoxicating 
beverages.  '*It  has  been  the  aqua  mortis,  the  water  of  death* 
to  m^Tiadfi  of  the  human  race ;  and  will  probably  ere  long 
destroy  the  native  tribes  of  North  America  and  Australia." 

Dr.  Percy  gave  a  full  grown  dc»g  2,5  ouuces  of  alcohoK 
The  dog  did  not  even  gasp,  Imt  with  a  "loud,  plaintive  cry*' 
died.  ''  Never  did  f  8ee  every  8park  of  vitality  more  elfectually 
and  instantaneously  extinguished."  "Death  in  this  c^ise  won 
precisely  like  that  of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid." 

Fontane  ways  that  leeches  die  in  two  or  three  minutes  when 
wet  with  alcohol ;  injected  through  the  skin — (lirect  to  the 
blood — a  trog  died  in  one  mirmte ;  it  kills  turtles  and  para- 
lyzes fishes,  the  water  ctntaining  but  a  small  portion  of  alco 
bol. 
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Innumerable  experiments  and  observations  for  hundreds  of 
years  have  taught  the  professional  world  the  fatal  qualities  of 
iilcohoL 

On  man,  the  effect  of  larjre  doses  of  alcohol  are  the  same  as 
on  animals.  A  mtm  having  stolen  a  l»ot*le  of  whisky,  thonirht 
to  get  the  good  of  it  and  yet  conceal  his  crinie^  drank  the 
whole  and  died  in  four  hourss.  A  boy  drank  secretly  from 
his  father's  bottle.  His  silence  atti-ucted  the  attention  of  the 
father,  who  called  him  l»y  name  ;  but  he  was  inseuj^ible,  and  in 
k\ss  than  an  hour,  dead, 

V,  De  Marmon,  !M.  !)•*  of  Kings  Bridge,  N,  Y.,  read  a 
paper  to  the  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal  Association,  Feb.  18, 1H70, 
in  which  he  said  :  "Within  a  year  I  have  seen  three  cases  ot 
poisoning  by  alcohol  in  children'* — two  of  them  died.  He 
then  describes  Hie  children,  their  symptoms,  etc.,  which  I 
abbreviate.  One^  a  boy,  who  was  five  years  old,  strong,  hcalt hy 
child  of  Irish  parents,  drank  tumbler  full  of  whisky  Sunday 
mommg,  died  in  19  hours,  '* Sarah  F*,  a  little  girl,"  strong 
and  heaUh3%  of  sober  Irish  parents,  tumbler  full  of  whisky 
given  her  by  a  boy  who  ivas  tifteen  years  old.  Was  about  to 
die,  but  active  medical  treatment  producing  heavy  vomiting, 
saved  her.  The  third  ciise  :  '' Robert  X.,  a  bo}^  eight  years 
old,  .....  father  and  mother  both  regular  inebriates,"  and 
l>oth  drunk  at  the  time  ;  l»oy  took  whisky  at  eiglit  oVlock  Fri- 
day morning  and  dead  In  twentj'-one  hours.  In  this  case  an 
autopsy  thii-ty-one  hours  after  death  showed  the  body  thin, 
icteric  ;  rvjot*  mortis  well  marked  in  tixe  lower  limbs,  but  none 
in  the  arms  nor  in  the  neck  ;  the  head  rolling  about  as  if  it  had 
been  disk>cated  in  it*^  cervical  aiticadation.  The  lungs  were 
thoroughly  congested,  an<l  of  a  dark-blue  color,  and  contained 
a  large  (|nantity  of  black  l>lood,  wliich  could  be  pressed  out, 
as  if  from  a  sponge,  after  cutting  through  the  texture  of  the 
organ.  The  inti^rnal  membrane  oi'  the  bronchus  was  livid  und 
coated  with  bloody,  spiunous  mucosities  ;  the  pericardium  con- 
tained about  half  an  ounce  of  serum.  The  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  was  much  distended  with  dark  blood  and  had  l>lack 
clots  ;  the  left  ventricle  was  empty  ;  the  blood  had  a  smell  of 
whisky.  The  liver  was  congested,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color, 
and  the  gall  bladder  less  than  half  full.  The  above  are  not 
i&olated  cases.     Our  daily  and  weekly  papers  frequently  relate 
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Inuainerftl)lo  experiments  and  observations  for  hundreds  of 
yenr*^  have  tuught  tbe  professional  world  the  fatnl  qualities  of 
alcohol. 

On  man,  the  etiect  of  large  doses  of  alcohol  are  the  same  as 
on  animals.  A  man  liavtng  stolen  a  hoi  Me  of  whisky*  thou^dit 
to  get  the  good  of  it  and  yet  conceal  his?  crime,  dratik  the 
whole  and  died  in  four  hours.  A  boy  drank  secretly  from 
his  futher'.s  l)ottle.  His  silence  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
father,  who  called  him  by  name ;  but  he  was  iuseni^iblo»  and  in 
less  than  an  hour,  dead. 

P,  Dc  Marmon,  M,  D.,  of  Kings  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  read  a 
paper  to  the  N,  Y.  Medical  Journal  Association,  Feb.  18, 1870, 
in  which  he  said  :  *' Within  a  year  I  have  been  three  cases  ot 
poisoning  by  alcohol  in  children'' — two  of  them  died.  He 
then  describes  the  children,  their  symptoms,  ete,,  which  I 
abbreviate.  One,  a  boy,  who  wa8  five  years  old,  strong,  healthy 
child  of  Irish  parents,  drank  tumbler  full  of  whisky  Sunday 
mormng,  died  in  19  hours.  "8arah  F.,  a  little  girU"  strong 
and  healthy*  of  .sober  Irish  parents,  tumbler  full  of  whisky 
given  her  by  a  boy  who  was  fifteen  years  old.  Was  about  to 
<lie,  Imt  active  medical  treatment  producing  heavy  vomiting* 
saved  her.     The  third  case:  "Robert  X.,  a  boy  eight  years 

old father  and  mother  both  regular  inebriates,**  and 

both  drunk  at  tlie  time  ;  boy  took  whisky  at  eight  o*clock  Fri- 
day morning  and  dead  in  twenty-one  hours.  In  this  case  an 
autopsy  thirty-one  hours  after  death  showed  the  body  thin, 
icteric  ;  rvjoi*  nwHis  well  marked  in  the  lower  limbs,  but  none 
in  the  arms  nor  in  the  neck  ;  the  head  rolling  abtjut  as  if  it  had 
been  dislocated  In  its  cervical  articulation.  The  lungs  were 
thoroughly  congested,  aiul  of  a  dark-l>liie  color,  and  contained 
a  large  tjuantity  of  black  IjIucmI,  which  could  be  pressed  out, 
as  if  from  a  sponge,  after  cutting  through  the  texture  of  the 
organ.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  bronchus  was  livid  and 
coated  with  l>loody,  spumous  mucosities  ;  tJie  jiericardium  con- 
tained about  half  an  ounce  of  serum.  The  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart  was  much  distended  with  dark  blood  and  had  black 
clots  ;  the  let>  ventricle  was  empty  ;  the  blood  had  a  smell  of 
whisk3^  The  liver  was  congested,  of  a  pale  yellowish  color» 
and  the  gall  bladder  less  than  half  full.  The  above  are  not 
isolated  cases.     Cm*  daily  and  weekly  papers  fi'equently  relate 
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iiimihir  occurrences,  all  over  our  country ;  indeed  they  hare 
becomo  ^o  common  that  they  fail  to  call  forth  aijy  cnmiiient. 

In  the  year  18G8,  iu  theXorthern  Hospital,  Liverpool,  V 
land,  alone,  llicrc  were  thirty-^lx  cuse^  of  acute  alcohol  pen 
ing,  which  gencmlly  resulted  ''from  the  practice  of  sucking 
ne%v  rum  from  casks  at  the  docks ;  and  not  unfrequently  very 
young  boj^s  ai^  suhjecti*  of  it.'* 

There  seems  to  he  among  many  an  idea  that  a  thing  which 
is  a  poison  in  a  large  dose  may  bo  a  food — that  is  a  nourisher 
of  groHih  and  suf iport  of  health — in  a  small  one.    One  cnn  con* 
ooive  how  an  overplus  of  nourishment  may  do  injury,  as  too 
much  whaler  may  drown  the  wheel,  by  creating  a  mechanical 
obstruction  of  the  organs  in  the  discharge  of  their  function;?, 
or  imposhig  upon  them  a  task  beyond  their  strength,  or  again 
by  introducing  into  the  body  a  larger  or  i^maller  proportion  of 
any  given  chemical  element  some  of  which  is  required  liy 
nature  in  the  healthy  frame.     But  all  such  substances  are  tli* 
result  of  a  life  procos^s  and  not  of  decay,  and  in  no  in^tancr 
do  they  attack  the  stmcture  of  the  organs  or  the  other  liiV 
and  health-giving  sulistances  with  which  they  come  In  contact 
in  the  body  ;  while  alcohol  18  known  to  make  war  upon  every 
other  healthy  substance,  structure  and  function  of  the  body. 
It  creates  nothmg.     It  is  a  de»tit>ycr*     War  may  sometime^ 
be  a  blessing.     But  it  i?*  a  blessing  only  because  we  arc  sufler- 
ing  from  or  threatened  by  a  still  greater  curne.     Opposing 
forces,  either  of  which  might  di-aw  us  nx>ni  the  straight  and  nar- 
row path,  along  which  we  muht  move  to  physical  as  well  a^  spir- 
itual life^  and  j>recii>itat4)  us  into  the  fatal  af>y8s  which  yawn^*  on 
the  one  or  the  other  hand,  nuiy  counteract  each  other,  and  the 
resultant  motion  may  be  along  the  line  of  health  and  hapi)ine««» 
So  a  blister  which  hums  and  inttanies,  because  it  is  a  poison, 
may  cure  the  iiitlaimnal  ion  within.    One  |>oison  may  countenict 
Ihe  eflect  of  another — these  arc  medicinal  eflects.     But  who 
can  conceive  that  arsenic,  or  strychnine,  or  prussic  acid  is  a 
food ;  yet  each  one  of  them,  under  certain  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  body,  h  a  preventive  of  disease  and  iu  olhei*»  a  cure. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  any  living  creature  iu  health  ever  de- 
aired  alcohol ;  that  to  smell  or  taste  it  was  attmctive  ;  tlmt  in 
the  extremc>it  Imnger  or  thirst    unjwrverted  miture  did  !iot 
revolt  irom  it  :  and  in  fact  the  more  faint  and  exhausted  the 
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ifvstein  the  greater  danger  from  iU  adininistnition,  because  the 
ra*re  of  alcohol  for  the  water  in  the  system,  le^di?  to  its  more 
rapid  distribution  throughout  the  system,  when  the  Btomaeh  has 
beeu  long  empty  of  food.  Then,  if  ever,  alcohol  must  be  admin- 
istered with  extreme  care,  and  if  it  relieve  faintness  and  restore 
the  tone  of  the  system  for  the  moment  its  action  is  not  a 
nourishing,  which  is  the  office  of  food,  but  the  cold  prick  of 
steel  in  the  Bide  of  jaded  nature,  which  will  faint  all  the  sooner 
for  the  s^timulus,  unless  in  some  other  foini  the  real  breiid  and 
water  of  life  are  furnished  to  revive  the  dying  powers. 
Says  Dr.  Hargreaves : 

Alcohol,  the  essential  ingredient  in  all  liquids,  having  undergone 
vinous  fermentation,  has,  by  the  universal  judgment  and  consent 
of  toxicologists,  been  classed,  as  already  seen,  as  a  poison  wben 
taken  in  large  doses.  Yet  there  are  those  who  seem  to  be  unable 
to  distinguish  between  a  poison  and  a  food.  Poisoning,  it  is  ti-ue, 
may  differ  In  degree  according  to  the  strength  of  the  poison,  or  the 
power  of  the  organism  to  resist  its  toxical  effects.  If  no  substaucca 
except  those  which  pixxluce  immediately  fatal  effects  were  classed 
as  poisons,  the  numl>er  would  be  very  limited* 

It  appears  very  illogical  to  suppose  that  a  substance,  which  if 
given  in  large  doses  will  destroy  life.  t»ecomes  a  food  when  taken  in 
smaller  quantities.  Two  pounds  of  good  bread  or  lK}ef  ai^e  no 
more  a  poison  than  two  drachms,  while  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of 
sttychnia  is  as  much  a  poison  in  its  nature  as  any  other  quantity. 

If  alcohol  is  a  poison,  it  cannot «  by  any  sb^aining  of  logic,  be  a 
food.  If  it  is  food,  it  cannot  be  a  poison.  A  poison  is  any  sub- 
stance **  that  disconcerts  and  disturbs  life's  healthy  movements," 
and  "*  is  not  capable  of  being  converted  into,  or  becoming  a  part  of, 
the  living  organism.** 

Prof.  Dal  ton  says,  *"  Under  the  term  food  are  included  all  those 
substances,  solid  and  liquid,  which  are  necessary  to  sustain  the 
process  of  nutrition/'  The  first  act  of  this  process  is  the  absorp- 
tion from  without  of  those  materials  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  liviug  frame,  or  of  others  that  may  be  conveited  into 
them  in  tlie  interior  of  the  body.  Which  of  these  definitions  cor- 
responds to  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  ?  Are  not  its  nature 
and  effects  that  of  a  poison  ?  The  action  of  alcohol,  after  it  enters 
into  the  blo<xl -cur rent,  is  a  question  that  has  long,  and  is  stiU,  as 
already  seen,  agitating  the  scientific  world » 

The  Liebjgian  doctrine,  that  though  alcohol  is  not  a  tissue-form- 
ing substance,  but  a  calorific  agent,  has  had  many  suppoiters,  who 
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maintained  its  value  as  a  respiratory  or  heat-generating  food, 
though  no  proof  of  any  kind  wa&  pregcntod  by  Licbig  that  alcohol 
was  eliimnatcd  from  the  blood  by  a  process  of  combustion.  Thta 
doctrine  had  a  long  reign,  and  mncb  was  m-itten  and  said  about 
carbon,  and  the  respiratory  and  heat-giving  power  of  alcohoK  with- 
out any  facts  to  show  Uiat  it  was  burnt  up*  or  decomposed  within 
the  body*  Professor  Moleschott  advanced  the  doctrine  that^  if 
alcohol  was  not  food  itself,  it  made  food  Ust  longer.  Aft4*rwarda 
it  was  discovered  that  alcohol  dcsti'oyed  molecular  life  by  narcotiz- 
ing it,  and  that  when  there  was  less  life  there  was  less  waste,  and 
consetiuently  leas  need  for  food.  This  error,  like  every  other,  died 
amid  its  worshippers. 

But  that  the  food  doctrine  might  not  yet  die,  Dr,  Anstie  steps  in 
with  another  theory ;  laboring  earnestly  to  prove  in  his  book  on 
*•  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  **  tlml  alcohol  in  certain  doses  is  a 
stimulant  and  tonic,  and  not  a  |K>tson  ;  and  by  attaching  other  defini- 
tions to  words  endeavored  to  prove  that  foot!  is  medicine,  and  medi- 
cine food  ;  and  that  alcohol  is  Ixith  food  and  medicine ;  as  by  his 
theory  stimulants  are  tonics,  and  tonics  stimulants,  and  as  food 
was  both  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  alcohol  Inking  both  a  stimulant 
and  a  tonic,  it  must  therefore  be  food.  Dr.  Anstie  says  {page  714) , 
**onc  of  tiie  most  deatlly  poisons  is  in  small  doses  an  excellent 
tonic,  namely,  arsenic.  Hence  there  seems  to  be  a  i*adical  diflfer- 
ence,  and  not  one  of  degree,  between  the  efifects  of  large  and  small 
doses  of  alcohol,**  If  araenie  is  a  tonic,  why  not  use  it,  as  well  as 
alcohol,  in  small  dosed  ?  Wliy  not  call  it  a  fo<xl?  Again  he  says 
(page  715) — ^*  The  very  fact  that  the  *  poison-line*  of  alcohol  can 
be  shiftxHl  by  an  alteration  in  tljc  state  of  the  l)odily  health  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  strongest  coulirmations  of  the  theory  that  there 
is  a  radical  distinction  between  the  effect  of  laige  and  small  doses. 
So  long  as  there  is  any  need  for  alcohol  in  the  syslem,  it  will  fail  to 
intoxicate*** 

Thi^j  might  be  applicable  to  the  taking  of  a  beefsteak,  when  the 
HU*mmh  was  not  in  a  condition  to  digest  it.  But,  as  rcgartls  tiic 
need  of  the  system  for  alcohol  preventing  it  from  intoxicating,  we 
fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  argument.  The  doctor  admits  that  in 
certain  doses  alcohol  is  a  narcotic. 

Every  mother  who  has  ev(T  given  her  child  a  narcotic  knows 
that,  if  it  is  repeatetl  often,  the  dose  must  Ije  increased  lo  prcxluce 
its  ilesired  effect.  Tt  has  l>een  said  that  alcohol  lessens  the  vit4 
powers  by  narcotising  the  system,  and  hence  that  the  system 
rt*c|iiire8  an  increased  dose  of  the  nai*cottc*  to  amuse  the  sensibilities 
bhijittnl  by  the  use  of  the  poison,  and  not  tliat  the  increased  or 
repeated  dose  is  required  by  the  needs  of  the  organism.     True  to 
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the  theory  of  supposing  that  the  craving  or  needs  of  the  system  will 
prevent  alcoholics  from  intoxicating  or  injuring  the  sy&temv  the 
following  very  aptly  applies : 

"•The  nervoue  system*  the  vei7  center  and  basis  of  the  vital 
fimctions,  has  been  drained  of  blood  arjd  exhausted  of  force,  and 
unless  it  be  quickly  restored  to  it»  wonted  activity  life  must  ceaisc," 
Now,  wUen  *'  the  vital  functions  have  been  di'ained  of  blood,"  etc., 
it  would  be  the  act  of  common  sense  to  administer  to  the  system 
some  of  the  blood-making  substances  to  iucrease  the  furee;  but 
instead  of  which  Dr.  Anstie  says :  ^*-  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
rapid  absorption  of  a  substance,  which,  like  alcohol,  has  a  special 
proclivity  towards  the  nervous  system,  is  precisely  the  best  means 
of  reviving  the  failing  circulation  in  the  nen^ous  centers,  and  uphold- 
ing the  powers  of  life  (i.  e.,  keeping  the  machinery  going)  until  the 
body  can  be  supplied  with  its  ordinary  nutriment  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  restore  the  condition  of  healthy  niitintion/' 

Here  the  doctor  admits  that  alcohol  will  only  keep  the  machinery 
going  until  it  can  be  supplied  with  ordinary  nutriment.  Now,  if  it 
is  food  and  nutriment,  why  not  continue  its  use  instead  of  tbe 
*'  ordiuaij  uuti-iment "  ? 

If  it  will  not  supply  the  place  of  ordinai-y  nutriment,  how  can  it 
have  any  claim  to  be  food?  If  the  "*  vital  functions  have  l>een 
drained  of  blood  and  exhausted  of  force,"  why  lose  time  by  waiting 
for  alcohol  to  keep  the  machinery  going?  Why  not  give  the  proper 
nutriment  at  once»  in  the  form  of  beef  tea,  milk,  etc.,  instead  of 
alcohol,  which  gives  no  force,  but  will  use  up  some  of  the  little  force 
still  remaining  in  its  efforts  to  eliminate  it  from  the  system? 

Dr,  Richardson  says:  ''They  themselves  (alcohols)  supply  no 
force  at  any  time,  but  cause  expenditure  of  force,  by  which  means 
they  get  out  of  the  body,  and  therewith  lead  to  exhaustion  and 

paralysis  of  motion The  animal  force  which  should  be 

expended  on  the  nutiition  and  sensation  of  the  body  is  in  part 
expended  on  the  alcohol,  an  entire  foreign  expenditure." 

Dr.  Anstie  says ;"  If  it  be  well  understood  that  a  glass  of  good 
wine  will  relieve  a  man's  depression  and  fatigue  suftlciently  to  enable 
him  to  digest  his  dinner,  and  that  a  pint  of  gin  taken  at  once  will 
probably  kill  him  stone-dead,  why  haggle  about  words?  On  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession,  I  think  I  may  sa^*  that  we  have  long 
since  begim  tu  believe  that  those  medicines  which  really  do  benefit 
our  patients  act  in  one  way  or  another  as  foods,  and  that  some  of 
the  most  decidedly  poisonous  substances,  are  those  which  offer,  in  the 
form  of  amull  doses,  the  strongest  example  of  a  true  food  action*  On 
the  part  of  alcohol,  then,  I  venture  to  claim  that,  though  we  all 
acknowledge  it  to  be  a  poison,  if  taken  during  health,  in  any  but  quite 
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fiMtrlcted  doses,  it  Is  also  a  valuable  medicine  food.  I  am  obliged 
to  declare  Uiat  the  chemical  evidence  is  as  yet  insufflcieut  to  give 
any  complete  explauation  of  its  exact  mauner  of  acting  upon  the 
ijatem ;  hnt  that  the  facts  are  as  sticking  as  they  could  well  be. 
and  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  them.'* 

Here  we  are  told  that  medicine  of  value  is  food,  and  food  is 
medicine,  and  idcohol  must  be  somehow  food  ;  yet  he  frankly  con- 
fesses a  very  important  fact,  that  he  is  not  able  to  tell  us  how 
alcohols  act  on  the  system.  Have  we  arrived  at  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  experiments  of  English,  French 
and  German  investigators  before  us,  and  still  are  ignorant  of  the 
action  of  food?  If  not,  how  can  alcohol  be  food?  But  let  us 
examine  the  food  power  of  alcohol. 

Dr.  Ilaigrerives  then  proceeds  with  a  masterly  discussion  of 
more  than  one  hundred  pages  to  demonstrate  by  fact,  argu- 
ment and  authority  that  alcohol  has  no  food  value  nor  power 
to  support  vitality.  I  can  do  little  more  than  refer  the  i-eader 
to  his  great  book,  from  which  I  have  already  so  often  quoted. 
But  it  may  be  best  to  attempt  a  condensed  statement  of  what 
ho  has  so  well  done  at  large. 

He  says  on  the  subject  of  nutrition  and  alcohol : 

Every  substance  c-apable  of  nourishing  the  human  system,  and 
entitled  to  the  name  of  food,  consists  either  of  starch,  sugar,  oil, 
albuminous  or  glutinous  matter,  whether  derived  from  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  blood  is  the  bearer  of  nutriment  to  the  tissues  of  the  l3ody 
to  replace  the  waste  aiisiug  from  the  distntegiatian  that  ts  constantly 
taking  place  in  the  organism. 

Nutriment  furnished  by  the  food  la,  by  the  various  processes  of 
digestion,  assimilation,  etc.,  gradually  converted  into  blood,  from 
which  the  tissues  extiact  their  own  proper  pabulum. 

But  food  has  another  olllce  to  fulfill.  It  is  necessary  to  health, 
nay,  tcj  life  itself,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  maintained 
at  a  given  point,  which  point  is  the  same,  with  little  variation,  by 
day  or  night,  when  active  or  at  rest,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
in  all  clinifites. 

11ns  heat  la  generated  in  the  body  itself,  the  materials  for  Its 
maintenance  being  found  In  the  blood,  partly  from  combination  of 
the  o\  -|>iri*d  by  the  lunjj^s  with  certain  elements  of  dLsinf - 

lion,  I  ly,  in  climates  like  this,  by  it4«  combination  with 

tAiQ   elements  of  our  food.     Every  substance   cJipable  of  being 
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employed  as  food  subserves  at  least  one  of  these  processes — the 
formatioD  of  tissue,  or  the  production  of  heat. 

Thus  food  haii  a  douMe  office  to  fulfill — namely,  to  furnish  the 
blood  with  the  materials  for  repairing  the  waste  of  the  tissues  and 
its  fluid  secretions,  and  with  the  materials  for  carrying  on  this  inter- 
nal combustion,  the  fuel  for  his  ever- burning  fire. 

Dr*  James  Edmunds,  who  has  hardly  a  superior  as  an 
authority  upon  all  that  relates  to  alcohol,  in  a  lecture  iu  New 
York  city,  Sept.  17,  1*574,  defining  the  term  "food,"  said: 

1  would  say  that  a  food  is  that  which,  being  innocent  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  of  tUe  body,  is  a  digestible  or  absorbable  substance, 
that  can  be  oxidized  in  the  body,  and  decomf>08ed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  up  to  the  body  the  forces  which  it  contains/*  This  defini- 
tion of  a  food  is  clear,  concise,  logical  and  based  upon  tUe  physio* 
logical  and  chemical  action  of  a  true  food  ;  or  in  the  words  of  the 
doctor,  '*  brings  food  in  relation  to  the  V>ody  into  a  perfect  parallel 
with  fuel  in  relation  to  a  steara-cnginc.'*  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  is  philosophically  coiTect  in  the  last  degree. 

Keeping  this  definition  in  view,  as  its  coiTectness  cannot  be 
doubted,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  if  alcohol  be  a  food.  Dr, 
Gordon  said  :  **  It  would  be  difllcult  to  find  a  more  destructive 
poison  than  ardent  spirits  '* — dilute  alcohoL  We  may  recall  the 
experiment  of  Dr.  Percy  who  injected  two  ounces  and  a  half  of 
alcohol  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  when  immediately  the  animal 
uttered  a  loud,  plaintive  cry,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  ^*  Never,** 
says  Dr.  Percy,  *"  did  I  see  every  spark  of  vitality  more  instantane- 
ously extinguished." 

The  action  of  alcohol  in  this  case  produced  death  precisely  aa 
would  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid.  Is  alcohol  innocent  in  relation 
to  the  tissue  ?  Is  it  not  destructive  to  life  ?  Would  two  ounces  or 
even  two  pounds  of  the  most  concentrated  food  have  killed  the  dog? 

Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  food  will  at 
least  l>e  willing  to  join  in  the  general  -'smile*'  which  must 
ari.^e  on  the  faces  of  all  who  have  any  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
at  the  thought  ot  this  species  of  food.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  alcohol  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  sugar, 
also  that  one  half  at  least  of  the  sugar  is  by  the  process  turned 
into  carl)onie  acid  gan,  wliich  i.s  a  poisonous  gas,  capable  of 
destroynng  life.  The  remainder  is  of  course  not  sugar,  and 
the  great  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  none  of  it  is  food, 
but  even  if  it  were  the  economical  idea  has  vanished.     It  does 
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Qot  follow  that,  becauise  liquors  are  made  of  sugar  as  found 
in  apples,  wheat,  barley  and  ji^ni pes,  that  the  aleohnlic  product 
kj  good.  The  process  of  making  is  one  of  putreftiction,  and 
there  is  a  pre^umptioo  that  the  result  being  no  form  of  life,  h 
in  Bome  fashiuu  death — but  chemieal  uuualysis  has  settled  the 
food  value  question. 

A  Imrrel  of  beer,  thirty-one  gallons,  h  made  from  about 
two  and  one  half  busheU  of  barley.  Very  nutritious  beer 
then  would  that  he  in  which  were  to  be  fotind  the  food  remains 
of  15G  pounds,  or  three  bushels.  Then  there  will  bo  5.2 
pounds  used  in  imiking  a  gallon,  that  is  83.2  ounces  of  barley 
to  a  gallon.  It  is  found  that  in  the  process  of  malting  there 
is  lost  20  ounces  ;  mashing,  27.4  ounces  ;  fei'menting,  13.4  ;  in 
"fining/^  9  ounces  ;  in  all,  70  ounces  ;  and  the  remaining  "food/* 
consisting  of  13.2  ounces,  is  principally  a  gum  which  has  little, 
if  any,  nutriment  in  it,  and  in  aish  value  as  nourishment  the 
three  bushels  of  Imrley ,  or  of  ati}^  given  quantity  of  l>arley ,  even 
if  this  remainder  were  as  nutritious  in  proportion  as  the  barley 
was  originally,  less  than  one  sixth  remains.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  nourishment  that,  is  in  thetlrree  busheU 
of  barley,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drink  six  barrels,  or  186 
gallons,  of  beer.  Consumed  by  the  glass,  at  ten  cents  per 
glass,  and  allowing  two  drinks  to  a  pint,  and  ten  cents  a  drink, 
the  three  bushels  of  barley  cost  $297.(iO,  in  round  numbers 
1300.  The  average  American  laborer  would  thus  be  able,  by 
diligence  and  economy,  to  earn  enough  to  buy  just  about 
three  bushels  of  barley  a  year.  If  iive  cents  a  glass  is  enough, 
then  he  can  buy^  his  three  bushels  of  barley  in  six  months.  If 
the  barley  is  worth  $1.00  per  bushel,  he  is  earning  two  cents 
per  diem — about  one  tiftieth  his  wages  in  UKuiey  at  $1.00  per 
day^ — I  he  average  number  of  working  days  an  industrious 
man  is  employed  not  being  over  300  in  a  year.  If  the  beer 
costi*  ten  cents  a  glass,  then  he  earns  in  fo(Hl  consumed  in  the 
ffirm  of  beer,  exactly  one  cent  u  day.  I  suspect  that  it  costa 
more  than  ten  cents  per  glass,  time^  frolic  and  sometimei* 
debauch  consiilered.  Baron  Liebig  himself  ridicules  this  food- 
value  nonsense.  He  says:  *^*If  a  man  drinks  daily  eight  or 
ten  quarts  of  the  lH?st  Bavarian  beer  (equal  to  our  lager  beer), 
in  the  course  of  tw^elve  montlis  he  will  have  taken  into  his 
system  the  nutritive  constituents  contained  in  a  tive-pound 
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loaf  of  bread/*  So  that  the  father  of  the  food  theory  himself 
justifies  the  use  of  nialt  liquors  because  they  contflin  food, 
wheu  it  will  require  u  num  to  cousume  daily  a  pailful  for  a 
a  year  in  order  to  obtain  ten  cents  worth  of  food.  Few  men 
can  think  of  drinking  more  thau  three  quarts  per  diem  and 
accomplish  much  eke.  It  would  then  require  three  year§ 
time  to  drink  up  the  nourishment  in  the  five-pound  loaf  of 
bread.  The  man  would  not  obtain  a  crumb  to  a  meal,  and 
would  actually  consume  less  than  a  hearty  canary  bird,  or 
even  the  common  red  ant  which  invades  his  sugar  bowl. 

If  it  l)e  said  that  he  gets  the  water  also — certainly,  but 
he  can  have  that  in  far  better  state  for  nothing,  and  it  will 
relieve  and  not  increase  his  thirst  besides.  If  it  be  said  that 
he  feels  the  better  and  stronger — that  again  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  He  is  weaker^  and  his  sottish  joy  is  inferior  to  that 
of  healthy  animal  lite — of  the  sober  "leasts  that  perish." 

The  following  table  shows  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
principal  liciuors.  The  extract  indicates  all  that  can  possibly 
be  claimed  to  be  food : 


Name. 


Alcohol, 
Extract, 
Aeetie  add, 
Water, 


WWeky 

per  cent* 

28  to  55 


Total, 


Wlue 

per  o«nt. 


72  to  45 


14  to  23 
86  to  70 


Port<ir 


Ale 


per   ocnt*jper  cent* 


"r- 


3.00  I 

6.09  ! 

.21  ! 

90.70  i 


5,85 

5.00 

.15 

89.00 


100.00  I    100,00 


Beer      Kumber  of  ouno«s 
per   ccnt.t    In  .a  pin  C  of  beer. 

4.00        U  ounces. 
5.G6  '    lil  ounces. 

.17  I 
90.17     13    ounces. 


100,00  '  16    ouncea. 


Liebigsays:  ''Beer,  wine  and  spiints  furnish  tio  element 
capable  of  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  blood,  mus- 
cular fiber,  or  any  part  which  is  the  vital  principle.**  Dr. 
Grindrod  says  :■*  A  copious  London  beer  drinker  is  all  one 
vital  part ;  hm  weai^s  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  bare  to  a  death 
wound  from  the  claw  of  a  cat  or  a  rusty  nail.  Every  medical 
man  in  London  dreads  a  beer  drinker  for  a  patient  in  a  sur- 
gical case.'* 

Dr.  Edmunds  declares  that  the  diseases  of  beer  drinkers  are 
always  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  that  such  persons  can 
never  undergo  the  most  trifling  operation  with  the  security  of 
the  temperate.**  Dr.  Thomas  Sewell,  Columbia  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  says  ''That  alcohol  is  a  poison  ever  at 
war  with  man's  nature  .  •  .  ,  and  finally  produces  ^acirrhous 
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Rpahliful 


Ulfpt*^  Ills 


Al'ler  a  lon§  DebaueJi 


Death  byDelLnum  Tremens 


i<?^'yFr^'^i^^'-*T^^9^  '^^'^^^W^vir:'' 
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cancer  of  the  stoiuach  and  other  organic  affections*  No  one 
who  indulges  habituHlly  in  the  use  of  alcoholics,  whether  in 
the  form  nf  vvIhl*  or  ninre  ardont  spirit.^.  po^sesHCii  a  healthy 
stomach/' 

Think  of  that — the  habitual  u»e  of  a  food  destroying  the 
very  organ  provided  by  nature  to  welcome  it  and  appropriate  it 
to  the  system — and  then  also  destroying  the  system  itself.  It 
would  be  better  to  live  on  »ome  milder  and  more  iiutritious* 
poison. 

The  serious  side  of  this^  proposed  substitution  of  beer,  eto., 
for  distilled  drinks^  both  for  food  and  reformation,  is  vividly 
and  |)oworfully  set  forth  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley  in  the  Chris-- 
tian  Advocate  of  July  7,  1887.  Dr.  Buckley's  tract  on  thif* 
subject  should  be  carefully  read  by  everyone,  for  the  increai^ 
ing  use  of  beer  is  worse  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt*  \Vc 
may  yet  in  gt>od  earncsit  be  urging  the  people  to  go  back  to 
brandy,  whisky,  gin  and  rum  as  a  means  of  reforming  them 
from  this  sodden,  drooling^  half-witted  style  of  ibunkenness 
which  sul>stitutes  a  stupid,  boozy  mass  for  the  old-fashioned 
few.  wide-awake  with  delirium  tremens,  a  dise-ase  which  wa^ 
characterized  by  a  certain  fatal  liveliness  and  dispatch  far  pref- 
emble  to  the  wheezy  and  idiotic  stupors  of  the  beer  gu2zlei*a. 

Dr.  Buckley  says : 

Great  lias  been  the  increase  in  the  use  of  ninlt  liquors  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  twenty -live  years*  Instead  of  dimin- 
[ahing  intemperance,  as  some  claiin,  the  drinking  usages  of  society 
have  greatly  increased.  It  wad  maintained  when  lager  beer  waw 
first  introduced  into  this  country  that  its  general  ust?  would  dimini^li 
intemperance^  but  side  by  side  with  its  growing  use  that  of  spiritualty 
liquors  bas  also  increased. 

Onr  climate  is  more  stimulating  than  that  of  Germany,  and  oar 

beer   Is  stronger Many  have  used   malt  liquors — and  to 

excess — who  before  they  became  common  had  never  used  intoxicate 

ing  liquors  of  any  kind those  who  would  never  have 

touched  whisky,  lirandy  or  gin,  and  who  even  ahrauk  from  Ihe  us*^ 
of  wine,  have  taken  to  b**er  drinking.  This*  too,  has  bi^en  a  eonstant 
stumbling  block  for  the  partially  reformed.  ....  Thus  men  and 
boys  who  would  hesitate  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  general  liquor 
drinking  have  begun  with  beer*  ....  Many  nursing  mothers 
have  been  led  to  drink  malt  liquors  under  the  delusion  that  It  wan 
beneficial  to  them  and  not  hurtful  to  their  infantfi^.  Thus  the  articlr 
(I 
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has  been  intrCKlucecl  into  the  home  and  become  a  common  diink,  and 
the  whole  character  of  many  famlLies  changed. 

By  the  use  of  beer  hereditary  appetites,  long  doimant,  have  been 
awakened.  A  young  man,  whose  grandfather  died  a  drunkard,  but 
whose  father  was  a  rigid  abstainer,  when  led  to  drink  a  glass  of 
beer,  plunged  immediately,  to  the  amazement  of  all  his  friends^  into  a 
wild  debauch.  He  had  previously  resisted  many  temptations  to 
touch  wines  or  brandy-  ....  Grocers  and  their  clerks,  keeping 
malt  liquors,  have  become  demoralized,  in  many  instances  taken  to 
drinking  and  in  most,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  have  finally  added 

spirituous  liquors  to  theii*  stock In  addition  to  all  this  the 

influence  of  every  user  of  malt  liquors,  as  a  luxury  or  as  a  beverage, 
has  either  been  against  total  abstinence  or  it  has  been  suflkient  to 

paralyze  any  efforts  that  have  been  made The  beer  drinker 

expostulating   with   the   wine  drinker  has  nothing  to  say 

Lovers  of  strong  liquors  will  not  leave  them  to  come  back  to  malt 
Uquoi^*  ,  .  *  .  Alcohol  has  a  thirst-producing  power,  and  every 
article  that  contains  alcohol  has  it.  How  can  men  ib'ink  ten»  twenty, 
thirty,  or,  as  has  been  testified  in  court,  fifty  glasses  a  day,  if  beer 

does  not  pi*oduce  thii'st?     It  is  not  so  with  water  or  milk 

With  a  considerable  acquaintance  witb  reformed  persons,  we  have 
yet  to  find  one  who  was  brought  back  from  gin,  whisky  or  brandy 
by  the  substitution  of  beer. 

There  h  a  common  impression  that  alcohol  creates  heat  or 
the  power  to  resist  cold ;  liut  this  is  the  result  of  u  deceptioa 
of  the  senses.  We  are  not  always  as  we  feel  for  the  moment, 
and  a  msh  of  the  circulation  to  the  surface,  unless  there  is  a 
creative  rather  than  a  mere  stimulating  impulse  behind,  ex* 
huusts  the  heat  of  tlie  l:»ody  by  the  more  rapid  rudiatiou ;  so 
that  in  reality  the  power  to  resist  cold  very  soon  begins  to 
decline.  This  is  the  rea.son  why  a  partially  intoxicated  man  is 
lost  unless  he  is  soon  rescued  from  severe  cold. 

All  the  gi-eat  Arctic  travelers  attest  that  ardent  spirits  lessen 
the  power  of  the  human  system  to  resist  severe  cold.  They 
depress  the  vital  forces.  The  heat  generating  the  fuel-burn- 
ing power  of  the  organism  is  diminished,  and  great  care  was 
necessary  in  the  supervision  of  the  men  to  prevent  the  cou- 
suriiption  of  ardent  spirits.  Ross,  Kane,  Parry,  and  Franklin, 
all  attest  the  same  thing.  Dr,  McRae  says:  ''The  moment 
that  a  man  had  swallowed  a  drink  of  spirits  it  was  certain  that 
his  day's  work  was  nearly  at  an  end.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  rule  of  total  abstinence  lie  rigidly  enforced  if  we 
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would  accomplbb  our  day's  task.  Whatever  it  coald  do  for  a 
sick  man,  its  use  a^  a  beverage,  when  we  had  work  uu  baud, 
in  that  teiriHc  cold,  was  out  of  the  qucstiori."  Now  here  was 
a  case  of  the  greatest  necessity  for  alcohol  as  a  food,  either  in 
the  form  of  niti'ogen — uourishnient — or  as  retipii-atory  and 
heat-producing-  If  alcohol  were  Imrtful  in  the  time  when  it^ 
pretended  power  to  Iwnefit  was  most  required,  if  then  it  nut 
only  failed  hut  de^stroyed,  how  can  there  be  the  slightest  pre- 
tense that  it  iKjst^esses  :?uch  i)owers  at  all?  The  experience  of 
amiies»  expeditions,  and  individuals,  is  all  to  the  same  effect* 

Gen.  Greely,  whose  Arctic  expedition,  the  most  famous  of 
any  of  modern  times  on  account  of  the  sufferings,  fortitude 
and  heroism  of  tliose  engaged  in  it,  not  only  declares  that  alco- 
hol failed  utterly  as  a  generator  of  heat,  hut  also  of  vitality ; 
and  in  an  invaluable  article  in  the  Fonirn^  just  issued,  attests 
that  powers  of  eiidunuice  not  alone  of  cold,  but  of  all  labor 
and  hardship,  are  injured  by  the  use  of  alcohol*  This  truth  is 
attested  also  by  the  fact  that  in  trauaing  for  all  athletic  exercises 
liquors  are  carefully  prohil>ited*  These  men  know  their  busi- 
ness. Dr.  N.  8.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  proved  as  long  ago  as  li*5() 
that  during  the  digestion  of  all  kinds  of  food  the  l^smpemture 
of  the  body  increased,  but  that  either  distilled  or  fermented 
liquors  reduced  the  temperature  within  half  an  hour,  and  that 
the  depressing  process  continued  several  hours,  and  was  just  in 
proportion  to  the  qiamtity  taken.  Drs.  Prout,  Hammond, 
Smith,  Richardson,  and  a  great  many  others,  have  demon- 
strated the  same  facts.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  as  probably 
in  that  of  Liebig,  the  professional  men»  like  the  laity,  have 
been  deceived  by  the  instant  flush  and  surface  heat,  the  effect 
of  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  minute  blood-vessels,  and  the 
c5onsequent  flow  of  blood  to  \\w,  point  where  the  influence  of 
the  irritant  is  first  felt.  Dr.  Markham^  in  summing  up  a  long 
discussion  on  alcohol  in  the  BrittHh  Medical  Journal  said  : 
**  Alcohol  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion.  Part,  probalily 
the  whole  of  it,  escapes  from  the  body  ;  and  none  of  it,  so  far 
as  wo  know,  is  assimilated.  It  is  therefore  not  a  food  in  the 
eye  of  science/' 

But  there  is  a  theory  precious  to  many,  that  in  some  way 
alcohol  aids  digestion ;  but  the  verdict  of  medical  science  is 
tiiat  so  far  from  aiding  it  retards,  and  if  used  in  large  (juanti<« 
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ties  prevents  digestion  wholly.  Drs,  Todd  and  Bowman  say 
that  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  retards  digestion  by  coag- 
ulating the  pepsin,  which  is  tlie  most  important  ingredient  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  were  it  not  that  wine^  spirits,  etc.,  arc 
rapidly  absorbed,  their  introduction  in  any  quantity  would  be 
a  complete  bar  to  the  digestion  of  food,  as  the  pepsin  would 
be  precipitated  from  the  solution  as  quickly  as  it  is  fonued." 
Dr,  Dundas  Thompson  says :  ^'This  is  a  reroarl^able  fact,  that 
when  alcohol  is  added  to  the  digestive  fluid  it  produces  a  white 
precipitate,  so  that  the  fluid  is  no  longer  cupal)le  of  digesting 
animal  or  vegetable  food."  Dr.  Monroe  proved  this  by  a  series 
of  experiments  recorded  in  "  Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol." 
London,  18tj5.  He  showed  clearly  that  alcoholics  destroy 
the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  and  prevent  digestion* 
and  that  even  pale  ale,  with  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  alcohoU  doe^i 
not  aid  digestion.  If  it  destroys  the  gastric  juice  which  dis- 
solves the  food*  how  can  it  help  digestion?  Going  over  the 
w^hole  subject,  citing  and  reviewing  numerous  authorities^  Dr, 
Hargreaves  concludes  it  to  be  "very  evident  that  alcoholic 
beverages  do  not  and  cannot  aid  digestion,  but  retard  and  pre- 
vent the  solution  of  alimentary  substances." 

Liebig himselfsays that '^ wine  is  superfluous  toman.  .  .  .  • 
It  is  constantly  followed  by  an  expenditure  of  power."  Drs, 
Virchow  and  Boecker  agt*ee  that  '"alcohol  ptjisons  the  bloody 
arrests  development  and  hastens  the  decay  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles,'- and  decreases  vitality.  Prof.  Schultz,  Dr.  Bcalo,  Dr. 
Williams,  Dr.  Parkes,  all  great  men,  say  the  same.  Dr.  Benj. 
Brodie  says :  '*  Stimulants  do  not  creMe  nerve  power,  they 
merely  enable  you  to  use  up,  as  it  were  what  is  left.'*  Lalle- 
mand  and  Perrin  say  alcohol  lessens  muscular  force. 

But  such  citations  from  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profes- 
sion can  be  made  without  limit,  and  I  close  the  chapter* 


CHAPTER  VL 

ALCOHOL   THE   CAUSE   OF   DISEASE. 

Alfnhol  thu  Ciiuse  of  Disease  —  Alc»ohol  Att^u^ks  th«^  InU^^nty  of  the 
Body  thi-ough  tlie  Blooil — Dr.  Dickinson^is  Account  of  th€-  Di*eJi5e  it 
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FactH  from  Exporience — ^The  Hij?toi-y  of  Four  Generations  of  a  Family 
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ALCOHOL  attacks  the  blood  antl  consequently  the  integ- 
rity of  every  ti.ssae  and  living  atom  of  the  body.  It 
follows  that  Us  use  uuist  produce  disease  of  every  organ  and 
part  of  the  frame,  lu  a  work  like  tills  it  is  impossible  and 
unneeessarj'  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  diseascH  uf  which  alcohol  is  the  cause,  and  much  ah^eady  ap- 
pears in  citations  from  eminent  authorities.  But  I  will  insert 
the  following  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  W*  Dickinson  before 
the  Royal  Medical  andChirurvjical  Soeiety,  October  22, 1872* 
ihe  subject  being  **The  Morbid  Kllects  of  Alcohol :" 

Alcohol  causes  fatty  infllti'atiou  and  fibroid  encroachment ;  it  en- 
gendei^  tubercles;  encourages  suppuration  and  retards  hcaltng; 
Jt  produceti  untimely  atheroma,  invites  hemorrhage  and  anticipates 
age.  The  most  constant  fatty  changes,  replacement  by  oil  of  the 
material  of  epithelial  cells  and  muscular  fibers,  though  probably 
nearly "universab  is  mo&t  noticeable  in  the  liver,  the  heart  and  the 
kidneys.  The  tibroid  increase  occurs  about  vascular  channels  and 
«tiperfieial  investments  of  the  viscera,  where  it  causes  atrophy,  cir- 
rhoeid  and  granulation*  Of  this  change  the  liver  ha^  the  largest 
share;  the  lungs  are  often  similaily  but  less  simply  affected,  the 
change  being  variously  comjilicated  with,  or  simulative  of  tubercle; 
tlie  kidneys  suffer  in  a  more  remote  degree. 

Alcohol  also  causes  vascular  deteriorations,  which  are  akin  both 
to  the  fatty  and  the  fibroid.  Besides  tangible  atheroma,  there  are 
minute  changes  in  the  arterial  walls,  which  of  themselves  induce 
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cardiac  bypertrophy  and  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Drink  causes  tuber- 
culosis, which  is  evident  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  every  amen- 
able organ.  Drink  promotes  the  suppurative  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  adhesive  proce&s,  as  seen  in  the  results  of  x^tteiimonia,  of  serious 
inllammations  and  of  accidental  injuries.  Descending  from  gen- 
eral conditions  to  the  individual  organs,  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  nervous  system  must  be  looked  upon  as  special  and  taken  by 
itself.  Apart  from  tlie  changes  which,  like  delirium  tremens,  are 
more  evident  during  life  than  after  death,  the  brain  pays  a  large 
reckoning  in  the  shape  of  inflammation,  atrophy  and  hemorrhage. 
With  regard  to  the  other  organs,  they  are  damaged  by  alcohol, 
much  as  they  stand  in  its  line  of  absorption* 

Next  to  the  stomach,  the  liver  suffers,  by  way  of  ciiThosis  and 
fatty  impregnation.  Next  the  stress  falls  upon  the  lungs,  taking 
every  shape  of  phthisis.  A  large  share  in  the  pathology  of  intem- 
perance is  also  taken  by  the  arterial  system,  as  seen  in  its  results : 
atheroma,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  hemorrhage.  Lastly  the  kid- 
neys, more  remotely  exposed,  have  small  participation  in  the  com- 
mon damage  of  alcoholism.  They  undergo  congestive  enlargement, 
fatty  and  fibroid  change,  but  they  do  not  suffer  commensurately 
with  the  blood-vessels,  or  as  frequently  as  the  other  viscera. 

Nor  does  there  appear  to  he  power  in  alcohol  to  prevent 
disease  in  any  known  case*  It  has  boon  said  that  it  would 
prevent  cholera*  but  Dr.  Jameson  says  in  his  treatise  on  that 
dread  disease :  ''  His  gt^eat  love  is  for  drunkards  and  the  high 
p?d.'*  In  fact  aleohf>l  predisposes  the  system  to  the  disease. 
Prof*  Mackintosh  bays  that  five  sixths  of  all  who  have  fallen 
by  cbolei^a  in  England  were  persons  of  intemperate  and  disso- 
lute hal)its. 

Dr.  Mussey  saitl  that  if  he  nm^t  drink  any  quantity  of 
alctih(»l  in  a  speeitied  time  he  should  think  it  best  to  take  it  in 
distilled  liquors  rather  than  cider*  wine  or  ?3eer,  and  that  on 
the  Ohio  river  the  increase  of  brandy  drinking  consequent 
upon  the  approach  of  cholera  has  been  frightful,  and  tlie 
mortality  on  board  ten'ible  and  unprecedented*  One  boat 
lost  43,  another  47,  anda  third  59of  its  passengers  and  crew 
Dr.  Adiims,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  in  the 
Anderson  University  of  Glasgow,  says  that  of  his  intemperate 
cholera  patients  91^  percent,  died*  "I  have  found  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  to  be  a  great  disjrosing  cause  of  malignant 

cholera I  would  placard  every  spirit  shop  in  town 

with  these  words  :  "choleua  sold  here.** 
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The  authorities  are  legion  to  the  same  eflect, 

( )u  tJie  other  hantl  total  abstinence  prevents  cholera.  From 
the  statistics  of  the  liiseitse  in  1H32  in  Neiv  York,  out  of  5,000 
members  of  tempenmce  societies  only  two  died  ;  in  several  of 
the  societies  none  whatever.  In  New  Orleans  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  population  was  15  to  1»0(J0;  of  those  belong- 
ing to  temperance  organizations  only  2.5  in  ItOOO,  arkl  the 
statistics  are  substantially  the  same  in  Scotknd,  England^ 
India,  and  in  all  countries.  Dr*  Hargreaves^  with  his  usual 
marvelous  care,  goes  c»ver  the  subject  and  thus  gives  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter  :  "  There  is  not  a  disease  we  are 
satisHed  but  what  may  be  aggravated  by  alcohol,  and  we  are 
equally  satisfied  that  totid  abstinence  from  alcoholics,  and 
temperance  in  all  things  are  the  only  preventives  of  disease ,'* 

The  stomach  and  entire  digestive  appaiivtus  are  specially 
subject  to  injury  by  use  of  alcohol  because  it  acts  like  a 
poison »  searing  and  corroding  tlie  soft  vascular  tissues  and 
surfaces  of  which  these  organs  are  composed.  \U  use  is  a 
perpetual  cauterization  of  parts^  which  no  more  require  such 
treatment  than  the  healthy  eyeball,  and  it  does  not  lessen 
the  injury  that  it  goes  on  within,  among  the  hidden  processes 
of  life. 

The  recorded  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  made  daily  for 
yeai-s,  of  the  interior  of  the  stiimaeh  of  Alexis  St.  Mailinare 
of  peculiar  value,  as  St.  Martin's  case  was  the  only  like  oppor- 
tunity ever  afforded  to  the  human  eye.  8t.  Martin  was  a 
French  Oanatlian  soldier,  who  was  shot  in  the  stomach  while 
on  guard  duty  in  the  American  service  at  ^lichilimackinac,  in 
the  year  1822.  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  surgeon  of  the  post, 
dressed  the  wound,  but  in  healing,  an  aperture  was  left  through 
which,  by  pushing  the  parts  aside,  the  interior  and  walls  of  the 
itomach  and  the  process  of  digestion  were  visible.  Dr. 
Beaumont  seized  the  opportunity  and  immortalized  both  his 
patient  and  himself.  Si.  Martin  married,  had  a  large  family 
and  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Dr.  Beaumont  prepared  Iiim  a 
pad  or  compress  for  the  aperture  in  the  stomach,  which  served 
him  ao  well,  that  he  was  able  not  only  to  get  on  with  the 
necessary  processes  of  digestion,  but  to  indulge  in  a  tendency 
to  convivial  habits  quite  aa  frequently  as  was  beneficial  to 
himaelf.     It,  however,  gave  the  vigilant  doctor  an  ojiportunity 
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to  describe  the  eflects  of  alcohol  upon  t!iii5oi*gan,  whose  func* 
lion  is  the  foundation  of  life,  and  thus  to  turn  the  excesses  of 
his  subject  into  authentic  and  indi8i)utnhle  sources  of  warning 
to  others.  Dr.  Beaumont  publtMbed  a  book  in  which  he 
i^corded  "  thousands  of  his  experiments  and  observations," 
from  which  I  take  the  following,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  before  the  ''temperance  craze,"  and  the  work  can 
not  be  impeached  as  that  of  a  temperance  **  crank/* 

He  says  of '*  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric 
Juice  and  Physiology  of  Digestion,"  referring  to  observations 
on  St.  Martin : 


July  8th,  9  o'clock  a,  m.  .Stomach  empty  ;  not  healthy  ;  some  in- 
flammation with  ulcerous  patches  on  mucous  surface.  8t  Martin  been 
drinking  freely  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  complains  of  no  pain,  nor 
shows  symptoms  of  any  general  iudisposition ;  says  he  feeU  well, 
and  has  a  gootl  appetite,  August  1st,  8  o*clock,  a.  m.  Examined 
atomach  before  eating  anything  ;  inner  membrane  morbid,  consider- 
able inflammation,  and  some  ulcerous  patches  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face, secretions  vitiated.  Exti-acted  about  an  ounce  of  gastric 
juice,  not  clear  and  pure  as  in  health ;  quite  viscid,  August  2d, 
8  o'clock,  A.  M.  Circumstances  and  appearances  very  similar  to  those 
of  yesterday  morning.  Extracted  an  ouuce  of  gastric  juice,  con- 
sisting of  unusual  proportion  of  vitiated  mucus,  saliva,  and  some 
bile,  tinged  slightly  with  blood,  appearing  to  exude  from  the  surface 
of  the  inflammation,  and  ulcerous  patches,  which  were  more  tender 
and  irritable  than  usual     St,  Martin  complains  of  no  pain. 

August  3d,  7  o'clock,  a,  m.  Inner  membrane  of  stomach 
unui^nnlly  morbid  ;  inflammatory  appearance  more  extensive,  and 
(ulcerous)  spots  more  livid  ;  from  the  surface  of  some  of  which 
exuded  small  di'ops  of  gi-umous  (or  thick,  clotty)  blood. 

The  ulcerous  patches  larger  and  numerous  ;  the  mucous  covering 
(the  thin  sensitive  lining  membrane)  thicker  than  common  ;  and  the 
gastric  secretion  ranch  more  vitiated.  Tlie  gastric  fluids  extiacted 
this  morning  were  mixed  with  large  proportions  of  thick,  ropy 
mucus,  and  considerable  muco-purulent  matter,  slightly  tinged  with 
blood,  and  resembling  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  in  some  ca^es 
of  chronic  dysentery.  Notwithstanding  this  diseased  appearance 
of  the  stomach,  no  very  essential  aberration  of  its  functions  was 
manifested.  St.  Martin  complains  of  no  symptoms  indicating  any 
general  derangement  of  the  system,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  and 
a  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  some  vertigo,  with  dim- 
ness and  yellowness  of  vision,  on  stooping  and  rising  again  ;  has  a 
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thin  jeUowtsh  brown  coat  on  bis  tongue^  and  the  countenance  is 
rather  sallow, 

August  4th^  B  o'clock,  a.  m.  Stomach  empty ;  less  of  those 
ulcerous  patches  than  yesterday  ;  mllammatoi*y  appearances  more 
extensively  diffused  over  the  inner  coats,  and  the  surface  inclined 
to  bleed ;  secretions  vitiated.  Extracted  alxnit  an  ounce  of  gastric 
fluids,  consisting  of  ropy  mucus,  some  bile  and  less  of  muco-puru- 
lent  matter  than  yesterday  ;  odor  peculiarly  fetid  and  disagreealile." 

August  5  th,  8  o^cloek,  a.m.  Stomach  empty  I  coats  less  morbid 
than  yesterday,  mucus  more  uniform,  soft  and  nearly  of  the 
natural  healthy  color ;  secretions  less  vitiated.  Extracted  about  an 
ounce  of  gastric  6uids ;  more  clear  and  pure  than  that  taken  four 
or  five  days  past,  and  slightly  acid,  but  containing  a  larger  i|u an tity 
of  mucus  and  more  opaque  than  usual  in  a  healthy  condition. 

August  6th,  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Stomach  empty  ;  coats  clear  and 
healthy  as  usual ;  secretions  less  vitiated.  Exti^acted  two  ounces 
of  gastric  fluids  of  more  natural  and  healthy  appeai'ance,  with  the 
Qdual  gastric  acid  flavor;  complains  of  no  uneasy  sensations  or 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  indisposition ;  says  he  feels  well,  and  has 
a  voracious  appetite  ;  but  not  permitted  to  indulge  it  ti>  satiety.  He 
has  l>een  restricted  from  ^idl,  and  confined  to  low,  diet,  and  simple 
diluent  drinks,  for  the  last  foui'  days,  and  has  not  been  allowed  to 
take  any  stimulating  liquors,  or  to  indulge  in  excesses  of  any  kind. 

These  morbid  changes  and  conditions  ai'e  seldom  indicated  by 
any  oi-dinary  symptoms,  or  particular  sensations  describ^Hl  or  com* 
plained  of,  unless  when  in  considerable  excess.  It  ia  interesting  to 
obsei*ve  to  what  extent  the  stomach,  jierhaps  the  most  important 
organ  of  the  animal  system,  may  become  diseased  without  manifest* 
ing  any  external  symptoms  of  sach  disease.  Vitiated  secretions 
may  also  take  place,  and  continue  for  some  time  without  affecting 
the  health  in  a  aensible  degree. 

These  observations  of  Dr.  Beaumont  are  universally  cited 
by  the  profession-  They  arc  to  he  found  in  Dr.  Hargreuve^* 
'^  Alcohol  and  Science.*'  Dr.  Hargrenves  makes  the  following 
reiuark  upon  thorn  and  further  citation  from  Dr.  Beaumont: 

Too  high  a  value  cannot  be  pUvced  upon  these  observations  of 
Dr.  Beaumont,  as  they  are  ocular  demonstrations,  **acttial  views  of 
the  stomach,  from  day  to  day,  for  years;  the  acttial  observations 
in  health  and  disease;  the  effect*  of  the  various  foods  and  <1  rinks 
upon  the  stomach/*     He  says  clearly  and  distinctly : 

**  The  free  U8e  of  ardent  spirits,  wine,  beer  or  any  of  thr  iutnXRiit- 
Ing  liquorst  when  continnrd  for  some  days,  has  constantly  pro- 
duced morbid  changes."     It  is  not  **  ardent  spirita  "  alone  that  pro* 
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duce  these  morbid  changes ;  hot  even  *•  wine  and  beer."  Kor  are 
these  changes  iudicated  by  any  ordinary  8ymptoiii&,  or  particular 
seasations  described  or  coinpluiiied  of,  unless  when  iQ  considerable 
excess.  They  could  not,  in  fact,  have  been  anticipated  by  any 
external  symptoms,  and  their  existeoce  was  only  ascertained  by 
oeuiiu*  demonstrations. 

As  a  further  illustmtion  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
etoDiuchi  the  plates  prepared  by  Dr.  SewelK  Professor  of 
Pathologj^  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Cuhimbia  College, 
District  of  Columbia,  "l>eing  the  result  of  a  protessional 
career  of  upwards  of  tliii'ty  years/*  are  inserted.  During 
thit*  long  teiiu  Dr.  Sewell  had  many  opportunities  to  inspect 
the  stomachs  of  dninkards  aflter  death,  in  the  various  stages 
and  degrees  of  drunkenness,  and  hud  these  platen  (>repared  to 
represent,  with  accuracy,  some  of  the  morbid  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  stomach  from  alcoholic  intemperance.  Their 
great  importance  must  not  be  overlooked.  They  are  not  idle 
school-boy  pictures,  draw  n  chiefly  to  show  their  own  paint. 
They  are  the  pains-taking  work  of  an  able  and  conscientious 
pathologist  and  eminent  instructor  in  his  profession.  The 
wiutten  record  of  volumes  is  here  condensed  upon  a  single 
page. 

Tlie  first  ilkistnition  is  of  the  perfectly  healthy  stomaeh,  and 
is  drawn  by  Prof.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  with  great  care 
from  a  remarkably  good  subject. 

The  second  illustration  exhibits  the  internal  surface  of  the 

stomach  of  the  temperate  drinker Here  the  work 

of  destruction  begins. 

The  third  represents  tlie  stomach  of  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard   The    mucous   coat  becomes   thickened    and 

softened,  which  often  produces  ulceration. 

The  tbuilh  illustration  presents  a  view  of  the  ulcerated  or 
apthous  condition  of  the  drunkard's  stomach. 

The  tiftb  illustration  reprcseutj^i  the  state  of  the  dmnkard^s 
stomach  after  a  debauch*  It  was  drawn  from  the  stomach  of 
one  who  had  been  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  inebriation, 
but  w  ho  came  to  his  death  suddenly  from  another  cause. 

The  sixth  explains  it^sclf. 

I  also  insert  plate  of  the  cancerous  stomach  produced  by 
drinking  alcohol.     It  was  dmwn  from  the  stomach  of  one 
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who  oever  drank  to  excess,  but  who  died  from  caucer  of  the 
stomach,  induced  by  moderate  drinking,  ut  the  aire  of  thirty 
years*.  He  appears  U)  have  been  a  perfect  gentleman. — 
''None  knew  bim  but  to  love  him,  none  named  him  but  to 
praise/* 

The  liver  secrete^  hiie,  which  is  indispen.Hul>le  to  di«re.sUon 
and  renews  the  blood,  each  drop  of  whicli  i^jisses  through  it 
every  two  minutes.  Such  is  this  inscrutable  mechanical  mys- 
tery within  U8.  When  the  liver  is  WTong  nothing  14=  right- 
.Vicohol  eat;^  up  the  liver,  vitiates  its  structure,  softens  it  ta 
suppuration,  fills  it  with  tubercles  and  ulcerations,  destroys  it 
as  would  the  envenomed  tooth  of  the  moecusin.  I  can  only 
insert  these  plates  prepared  by  science  h!i<1  ai-t,  and  fixim  sul>- 
jects  taken  not  from  real  life,  but  from  real  death. 

The  kidneys  eliminate  the  larger  portion  of  the  {xiiMinous 
nitrogenous  waste  from  llie  system.  When  their  function  is 
internipted  tlie  blood  alisorbs  the  uric  j)oisou  and  every  organ 
suflers.  Alcohol  produces,  with  all  the  rest,  Bright*s  disease 
— ^albuminaria — and  is  the  most  prolitic  cause  of  disease  to  this 
organ,  the  derangement  of  which  is  so  replete  with  misery 
and  death. 

Again  I  appeal  to  the  plates,  which  speak  so  eloquently  to 
the  eye. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chicago  says  : 

The  fatty  degeneratioDs  of  the  liver,  heart,  kldneye^  etc.,  etc., 
are  the  result  of  the  slow,  loag-continued,  modei'ate  Inflnenee  of  alco- 
hol in  retarding  the  oxidation  of  the  carbonaceous  matters  of  the 
system  and  allowing  it  to  uccumulate  iu  the  furiaor  inert  fnl ;  while 
the  at^ute  gastro-duodenitis  is  the  result  of  the  direct  irritating  inlhi* 
ences  of  §troug  distilled  spirits  tJikcn  in  large  quantities,  without 
onllnary  food. 

Wo  have  repeatedly*  noted  the  fact  that  alcohol  Inis  a  fwcul- 
tar  avidity  for  the  brain,  an  appetite  as  it  were  for  its  very 
substance.  1 1  seems  strange  that  a  man  '■  should  take  an  enemy 
within  to  steal  away  his  bniin,'*  but  so  it  is,  and  nothing  indi- 
cates its  canny  and  devilish  nature  as  does  the  nigo,  by  which 
it  seems  to  be  possessed,  to  strike  home  upon  this  organ  of  the 
mental  and  nn»rul,  us  well  as  of  the  physical  nature,  ll  oustj^ 
tim  soul  from  the  possession  of  its  own  homestead.  As  I  con- 
template this  feature  in  its  character,  I  confess  to  a  supersti- 
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tioujs  questioning  whether  it  be  not  an  actual  infernal  thing,  or 
being,  rather,  more  than  a  mere  t^ulistunoe,  an  entity  like 
Satan,  diffused  in  the  form  of  liquid,  as  the  malicious  genii  of 
Arabia  escaping  from  continement,  dissolved  and  expanded  in 
heavy  vapors  before  the  eye. 

Certainly  there  is  no  conceivable  derangement  or  disease  ot 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  which  alcohol  does  not  originate 
or  aggravate.  Here  is  a  partial  list :  "  Cerebml  congestions, 
cerebral  hemorrhage  with  apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  meningeal 
apoplexy,  cerebral  thrombosis,  softening  of  the  brain,  apha- 
sia, acute  cerebral  meningitis,  chronic  meningitis,  and  all 
kinds  of  insanity  ;  and  among  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
spinal  congestion,  anterolateral  spinal  sclerosis,  and  posterior 
spinal  sclerosis;  epilepsy,  palsy,  neumlgia,  chorea, and  many 
other  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord." 

If  anything  could  add  horror  to  some  of  these  diseases  it  is 
the  dreadful  names  they  are  called  by.  Between  the  diseases 
themselves  and  the  names  the  doctors  give  to  them  poor  suf- 
fering humanity  is  doubly  afflict ed.  It  would  be  some  relief  if 
"  prohibition  "  could  abolish  "  cerebral  thrombosis  '*  and  '*  ante- 
rolateral spinal  sclerosis/'  even  if  we  continued  to  die  of  blood 
clot  in  the  brain,  Dr,  Slacnish  says  that  In  seven  cases  out  of 
ten,  malt  licjuor  drunkards  die  of  apoplexy  or  palsy.  They 
may  not  be  drunkards,  l>ut  merely  use  Inrge  quantities  daily 
of  ale  or  beer*  Many  persons  of  both  sexes  are  paralyzed  by 
the  use  of  strong  <lrink*  The  jiaralysis,  total  or  partial,  of  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  body  and  limbs  from  this  cause  is  very  com- 
mon with  both  sexes. 

Insanity  is  a  natural  result  of  intemperance,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  a  great  proportion  of  all  that  exists  is  produced  by  alco- 
hol- Directly  and  indirectly,  probalily  at  least  one  half  of  the 
insanity  of  the  civilized  world  is  traceable  to  its  use.  Di 
Hargreaves  is  "strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
intemperate  and  (so  calle*!)  temperate  use  of  alc(*holic  drinks 
produce  more  insanity  than  all  else  combined,  excepting  hered- 
itary predisposition,  and  hereditary  predisposition  is  often  a 
result  of  the  same  cause.'*  Lord  Shaftsbury,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Lunatics  in  1859,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the 
English  asylum  are  due  to  drink.     Dr.  Poole  tixes  the  pro- 
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portion  at  25  per  cent.  Dr,  Ncedhaw*  of  the  New  York  Luna- 
tic Aif^ylum  for  both  sexes,  fixed  the  proportion  ir>  that  iL<ylum 
at  l*j  per  cent. ;  of  men  ulooe  ut  22  per  eont»  In  Fninoe,  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Prussia,  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  producing 
in?^iinity  was  remarkable*  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cA^ej^  ad- 
mitted to  the  asylum  in  May,  1871,  were  from  that  cause  alone* 
Dr.  Herman  read  a  paper  before  the  St.  Petersburg  Medical 
Society  in  which  he  says  that  in  St.  Petersburg  ""  brandy  ghops 
have  increased  seven-fold  since  1859,  and  are  now  in  the  i>rn* 
portion  of  one  to  every  293  pei*sons.  In  the  budget  for  1866, 
the  brandy-tax  for  the  entire  empire  was  n5»500,000  silver 
rubles.  The  government  and  individuals  made  attenipt**  to 
limit  the  use  of  bnmdy  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  yielded  to  the 
resistance  of  the  masses,  and  the  danger  of  damaging  the  rev- 
enue. One  consequence  of  thin  increased  consumption  of 
brandy  is  the  increase  in  the  numl^er  (»f  acute  caj*cs  of  delirium 
tremenir*  admitted  into  the  St.  Petersburg  hospitals* 

"During  the  five  years,  18t]l-5,  there  were  treated,  in  five 
hospitals,  3,241  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  2,721  males  and 
420  females ;  tlic  mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  difterent 
hospitals  was  from  7.73  to  16.62  per  cent.  After  the  trade  in 
liquors  was  thrown  open,  in  1863,  delirium  tremens  became 
double  in  some  hospitals,  and  in  others  three  and  fourfold.*' 

Of  286  persons  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Dublin  115  were 
known  to  have  been  intemperate,  and  alcohol  the  cause  of  their 
aflliction. 

Of  patients  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Liverpool  257  of  495 
were  known  to  htive  been  made  insane  by  drinking.  Boyle 
says  ardent  spirits  caused  one  third  of  the  ca»jcs  of  insanity  he 
has  observed.  Di*.  Shepard^  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times^ 
that  35  or  40  per  cent,  of  insanity  results  directly  or  indirectly 
from  intoxicating  drinks. 

I  take  the  following  summary  fi'om  Dr.  Ilargreave,  p.  269* 
Alcohol  and  Science. 

After  quoting  fn:*m  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of 
Ihe  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Hospital  at  Worcester,  and  the  Blooraingdale  Asylum, 
Now  York,  the  nine  principal  causes  of  insanity,  he  says 
that  :- 

More  than  d  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  In&anity  in  those  three 
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iD8litutions  is  (Ureetij  caused  by  intemperance.  To  merely  take 
into  consideration  tbe  ca^es  given  in  the  reports  as  being  thus 
caused,  we  shall  not  arrive  at  anything  like  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  number ;  for  the  friends  will  in  most  cases  strive  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  if  possible,  the  drinking  habits  of  the  subjects 
of  insanity.  Then  again  the  habits  of  an  individual  may  not  be 
what  is  generally  called  intemperate,  yet  be  may  be  so  continnally 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks  that  the  nervous  and  vital 
forces  are  so  depressed  and  injured  that  some  very  slight  circum- 
stance, embraced  under  some  one  cf  the  other  causes  of  insanity^ 
may  produce  mental  alienation^  and  the  causes  may  be  given  as 
being  *Mll-hcalth,"  '*  loss  of  property,'*  etc.,  etc.,  while  in  reality 
it  was  alcohoL 

The  loss  of  property,  and  other  reverses  of  fortune,  are  often  the 
result  of  intemperance.  Hence  the  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to 
impossibility,  of  arriving  at  the  real  cause  of  insanity. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
attending  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  essential  nature  of 
alcohol,  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that  one  half  of  the  cases  ascribed  to 
ill-health,  or  16  per  cent.^  and  one  half  of  the  cases  of  domestic 
trouble,  or  5  per  cent.,  are  directly  or  indirectly  chargeable  to  alco- 
holic drinks ;  then  the  cases  of  insanity  due  directly  or  indirectly 
to  intoxicating  liquors  wiU  be  9  per  cent,  directly  from  intemper- 
ance;  16  per  cent,  from  ill-health,  and  domestic  trouble,  5  per 
cent.,  or  a  total  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent.,  or  fiom  11,229  to 
14,389  insane  persons  in  the  United  States  whose  afilictioiis  are 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

This  is  evidently  no  exaggeration,  for  it  is  much  below  the  general 
average  in  other  countries  under  similar  circumstances  of  racSf 
habits,  etc. 

Close  observers  of  high  authority,  fix  the  propoition  of 
insane  in  the  United  States >  made  so  by  the  direct  influence 
of  liquor,  at  twenty  per  cent.,  aod  by  its  indirect  influence  at 
thirty-five  per  cent,^-or  fifty-five  \jer  cent,  of  the  whole.  But 
the  conservative  and  reliable  tendency  of  Dr.  Hargreave's  mind 
is  well  known,  and  hence  his  compilations  of  statistical  matter 
upon  alcoholism  justly  command  the  confidence  of  intelligent 
men  almost  as  fully  ns  the  work  of  official  authority. 

The  sins  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  visited  upon  the 
children,  and  those  who  will  impair  their  phj^sical,  mental  and 
moral  constitution  by  contracting  and  practicing  any  vice  in 
justice  to  those  who  are  yet  to  be  and  who  are  without  agency 
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in  prticuring  their  own  existence,  shtmld  Iw  roj^tmined  from 
the  family  relation  liy  law,  lujd  Uy  the  ^till  more  cflieient  pro-  . 
hthition  of  social  ostracism.  1 1  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
more  hideous  criui©  than  that  svhich  tastens  upcm  unborn  inno- 
cence during  succew^ive  generations  tlie  pains  and  penulties  of 
outniged  natural  laws.  It  often  would  be  a  mercy  to  the  helfi- 
le&B  victim,  and  a  wise  regulation  for  the  geneml  good,  if  the 
children  of  dii^ea^ed  and  vicious  parents  couhl  be  destroyed 
under  careful  regulations  of  the  State,  But  our  idea«  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  even  before  it  is  coupled  with  intelli- 
gence and  responsibility,  will  not  permit  the  practice  of  this 
ancient  heathen  mercy — I  had  almost  said  virtue — but  whicht 
with  our  knowledge  of  remedy  by  the  observance  of  natuml 
laws,  would  be  a  crime*  It  becomes  a  crime  on  the  part  of 
society,  which  hai*  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  i>rotect 
the  children  who  are  to  be  tlie  State^  to  peiiuit  the  indiscrim- 
inate multiplication  of  a  progeny  which,  by  the  immutable 
laws  of  God»  now  thoroughly  revealed  in  observatioti  and  hi.**- 
tory,  and  so  made  a  part  of  tlie  common  knowledge  of  all, 
mu?<t  inherit  disease,  insanity,  itiiocy,  pain  and  wicked  tend- 
ency. The  truth  and  propriety  of  these  propositions  will 
hardly  be  ifucstioncd.  Yet  the  general  disregard  of  them  in 
practice  is  conspicuous.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
very  fact  of  that  geiu^rulity. 

Alcoholism,  that  it  might  want  no  feature  of  hurtful  power, 
transmits  its  eveiy  curse  to  poaterity,  and  we  tind  the  w*orId 
full  of  helplivss  Hutlerers  of  pain,  and  criminals  ravaging  society 
from  tlic  irresistible  force  of  hereditary  taint.  Look  at  Jesse 
Fomeroy^>ne  of  many.  Here  is  the  most  horrible  niivi  of 
the  whole  infernal  business.  The  liquor  trade  would  be  c^m- 
panitively  a  jiious  work,  or  at  least  an  innocent  recreation,  if 
it  were  done  when  the  voluntary  victim  is  dead  and — perhaps 
worse  than  dead.  But  it  strikes  through  the  parent  into  the 
child,  and  transmits  virus  instca<l  of  life.  If  prohibition  of 
the  traffic  were  made  absolute  to-day,  and  strictly  enforced, 
it  would  be  centuries  before  the  human  race  could  throw  out 
and  oti'lhe  ctTccts  of  these  generations  of  vilcncss  which  now 
rest  upon  us  with  all  their  cumulative  force. 

Ari^N^totle  tells  us  that  a  drunken  woman  brings  forth  child- 
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ren  like  herself,  and  we  koow  that  the  Greeks  forbade  the  use 
of  wine  to  women. 

FUiturch  says  that  '*one  drunkard  begets  another/*  and  it 
ha8  become  a  proverb  that ''  like  begets  like/'  Intelligent  stock 
breeders  would  know  what  to  di>  with  drunken  animals  if  there 
were  animals  5*0  degraded  a.s  to  l>e  drunken — and  they  were 
liable  to  perpetuate  their  kind» 

M.  Morel,  a  di.-^ttnguished  I^Vench  writer,  gives  the  history 
of  four  generations  of  a  fatailj  :  Fit^st  Genei^alion — The 
father  was  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  was  killed  in  a  public- 
house  brawl.  Second  Generation — ^The  son  inherited  his 
father's  habits,  w^hich  gave  rise  to  attacks  of  mania,  temiinat- 
iug  in  paralyai:?  and  death.  Third  Generation — ^The  gi'and- 
son  was  sti'ictly  sober,  but  was  full  of  hypochondriacal  and 
imaginary  fear  of  persecutions,  etc,,  and  had  homicidal  tend- 
encies. Fourth  Generation — ^The  fourth  in  descent  had  very 
limited  intelligence,  and  an  attack  of  madness  when  sixteen 
years  old,  tenninating  lu  stupidity,  nearly  amounting  to  idiocy. 
Here  we  perceive  the  persistence  of  the  taint,  in  fact  that  not 
even  a  generation  of  absolute  sobriety  will  avert  the  fatal 
issue. 

And  the  same  writer  elsewhere  says  that  he  never  saw  the 
patient  cured  of  his  propensity  whose  tendencies  to  drink 
were  given  to  him  by  his  pai-ents.     The  following  is  upon 

good  authority  :  *'  The  wife  of  an  amiable  clergyman  of  S • 

in  StaBbnLshire,  England,  was  so  addicted  to  drunkenness 
that  she  had  frequently  to  be  carried  to  bed.  Every  effV>rt  of 
her  distressed  husband  failed  to  reclaim  her ;  till  at  last  pre- 
mature death  cut  short  her  career.  She  was  the  mother  of 
three  idiotic  children/' 

Dr,  Elam  says  that  all  the  passions  appear  to  be  distinct- 
ly hereditary — anger,  fear,  jealousy,  libertinage,  gluttony* 
di'unkenness*  .....  especially  if  both  parents  are  alike 
afiectcd  •  .  .  ,  .  by  direct  constitutional  inheritance,  Dr- 
Howe  reported  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
habits  of  the  parents  of  300  idiots  had  been  learned.  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  of  them  were  known  to  be  the  children 
of  habitual  drunkards ;  and  he  estimates  that  three  fourths  of 
the  idiots  are  the  childi'en  of  intemperate  parents.     Dr.  F.  E. 
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Dr.  F.  E.  Anstie  says  :  "Where  drinking  has  been  strong 
in  both  parents  I  think  it  is  a  physical  certainty  that  it  will 
be  traced  in  the  children." 

The  following  is  upon  good  authority:  "The  wife  of  an 
amiable  clergyman  of  S— ,  in  Staffordshire,  England,  was 
so  addicted  to  drunkenness  that  she  had  frequently  to  be 
carried  to  bed.  Every  effort  of  her  distressed  husband  failed 
to  reclaim  her;  till  at  last  premature  death  cut  short  her 
career.     She  was  the  mother  of  three  idiotic  children." 

The  world  is  full  of  the  proof.  Every  mind  recalls  its 
own  well-remembered  instances. 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  upon  this,  to  me,  most  sorrowful 
aspect  of  the  liquor  crime.  Intemperance  transmits  itself 
with  the  inexorable  certainty  of  gravitation,  and  it  is  only 
by  fortunate  surroundings  or  strong  elements  of  resistance 
implanted  in  his  nature  from  other  sources,  that  the  child  or 
even  the  great-grandchild  can  escape  its  baneful  power. 

Can  we  be  human  and  resist  this  mute  appeal  from  the 
unborn — ^the  wailing  voices,  the  upturned,  tearful  faces,  and 
the  cold  white  dead  of  childhood  yet  to  be  ? 
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AIX^OHOL    ASD    L.EXOTH   OF   LIFE- 

Investigations  of  Uie  Subject  bj  Life  Insurance  and  Provident  Assodn- 
tions  —  Human  Life  as  a  Business  Comniodity  —  Experience  of  the 
Great  English  Institutions — Superior  Shomng  made  by  their  Temper- 
ance Sections^Gasos  where  the  Premiums  are  Reduced  Ten  per  cent* 
for  Total  Abstainei"?! — Striking  Comparisons  shown  bj  Diagiums — Ex- 
perience of  the  Son*!  of  Temperience^ — ^Mortality  among  Beer  Sellers 
— Testimony  of  Loading  Insurance  Experts — Letter  from  Chief  Medi- 
cal Examiner  Lambert  of  the  Equitable. 

THE  medical  profession  is  cliarged  by  every  principle  of 
honor  and  duty  to  know  the  eflect  of  alcohol  upon 
human  life  and  health  ;  we  have,  therefore,  very  largely  drawn 
uj)on  its  facts  and  best  intelligence  already,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  hereafter,  not  only  in  this  work,  Imt  bo  long  as 
alcohol  is  an  agent  in  human  affairs.  Alcohol  in  the  form  of 
beverages  will  die  when  the  medical  profession  is  ready  to 
killit.     I  feur  not  till  then. 

But  in  this  chapter  I  wish  to  collate  facts  from  tlie  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  institutions  which  deal  with  himian  life 
as  a  business  commodity^  and  whose  iJrospcrity  depends 
upon  their  praetioal  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  promote  or  destroy  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  men  endeavor  to  be  sure 
of  their  ground  before  they  put  their  money  into  it,  and  the 
knowledge  upon  which  gi'oat  institutions  act  successfully 
during  long  j^eriods  of  time,  in  that  sharp  competition  which 
destroys  fallacy  and  all  men  and  organizations  of  men  who  do 
uot  build  upon  the  everlasting  rock  of  business  truth,  is 
entitled  to  the  profoundest  respect. 

Life  insurance  and  provident  institutions  have  investigated 
the  alcohol  (juestion,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  sentimental- 
iam,  but  of  cash  earnings  and  stock  dividends,  and  in  their 
researches  and  oliservations  have  employed  the  highest  pro- 
fessional intelligence  and  business  accuracy.  Their  work  has 
accumulated  for  generations,  and  everything  learned  has  been 
utiliised  as  so  much  increased  capital  for  further  investigation, 
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ontil  now  these  orgaDizations  regulate  their  actioQ  in  dealing 
with  individual  nien  as  much  with  reference  to  their  drinking 
habits  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  tendeuc}'  to  tnortul 
disease.  Let  us  note  some  of  tiie  fact^^  which  have  been 
developed  by  their  experience  and  which  are  now  the  basis 
of  their  daily  action  in  aflairs. 

The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  Geneml  Provident 
Institution  of  London,  England,  on  the  mutual  system,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1840.  It  was  composed  of  total  abstainers 
from  intoxicating  drinks  until  1847,  but  iu  that  year  non- 
abstainers  were  admitted  to  policies  for  the  term  of  life. 

The  institution  began  in  the  year  1855  to  declare  bonuses  to 
its  policy  holders— dividing  the  surplus  of  the  two  sections 
among  th*^  respective  classes  of  alistainersund  non-al»stainers. 
The  premiums  In  each  section  are  the  same,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  these  distributions  would  fairly  indicate  the  health 
and  life  condition  of  the  meml»ers  as  affected  by  the  use  of  «Ico- 
lioL  It  should  l>e  observed,  however,  tliat  the  Comparison 
would  not  he  between  abstainers  and  the  average  of  the  com* 
niunity,  for  the  non-abstainers  arc  always  selected  sul>jecfc8 
from  whom  are  excluded  all  who  have  not  good  reason  to 
©xpect  long  life,  and  the  haliitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
to  even  slight  excess  would  be  cause  of  rejection.  In  such 
CfMiiparison  large  numbers  show  to  best  advantage,  l)ecause 
the  more  frequent  the  admission  of  fresh  members  the  less  the 
relative  apparent  mortality.  This  will  apjiear  from  the  fact 
that  if  no  new  members  were  admitted  from  year  to  year  the 
percentage  of  death  must  constantly  increase  until  the  last 
member  dies,  whose  single  death  would  lie  100  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  would  extinguish  the  institutioiu  In  the  G. 
T.  and  1*.  Institution  the  non-abstainers  have  for  many  years 
outnumbered  the  abstainers  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

There  have  been  tive  bonuses  declared  during  the  period 
from  1850  to  1879,  inclusive. 
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Again,  the  expectancy  of  life  at  any  given  age  is  the  basis 
of  the  premium  paid,  and  it  is  fixed  at  a  rate  which  is  sure  to 
cover  all  probable  loss  from  even  exceptionable  visitations  of 
mortality.  The  consequence  is  the  accumulation  which  is  dis- 
tributed as  above,  and  it  must  result,  of  course,  that,  as  the 
amount  of  bonus  paid  to  the  abstainers  is  the  larger,  that  there 
is  a  smaller  percentage  of  death  rate  among  them  than  among 
the  other  section.  The  expected  and  actual  deaths  in  each 
section  are  shown  year  by  year,  in  the  records  of  the  company 
from  1866  to  1882  inclusive,  and  it  appears  that  in  every  year 
during  the  entire  period  the  survivals  above  expectancy  were 
greater  among  the  abstainers  than  among  the  non-abstainers 
by  a  large  per  cent. 

Omitting  the  single  years,  the  result  in  groups  of  five  years 
is  given  below : 


Toinperance  Section 

General  Section. 

Expected  deaths. 

1      Actual  deaths.* 

Expected  deaths. 

Actaal  deaths. 

1886' 

1886) 

to 

549 

411 

to        1008 

944 

1870, 

1870. 

187r 

1871) 

to 

723 

611 

to     .  1268 

1330 

1875 

1875 

1870 1 

1876) 

to 

933 

651 

to     .  1485 

1480 

1880. 

1880. 

18811 

1881  ) 

and 

439 

288 

and        647 

585 

1882  J 

1882  J 

2044 

1861 

4428 

4339 

Thus  the  survivals  alx)ve  expectancy  in  the  Temperance  Sec- 
tion from  1866  to  1882 — 17  years — was  783,  or  29.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  of  expectancy,  while  in  the  General  Section,  itself 
made  up  of  persons  of  good  habits  and  exceptional  vigor,  the 
survivals  were  but  69,  or  1.5  per  cent.  If  the  membership 
of  the  General  Section  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tem- 
l^eranoe  Section,  the  survivals  in  the  General  Section  would 
have  l>eon  46,  or  two  thirds  of  69,  which  is  one  seventeenth  the 
survivals  in  the  Temperance  Section. 

Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  commenting  on  these  facts  in  his  val- 
uable otmipilation,  "^The  Vital  Statistics  of  Total  Abstinence," 
says:  "If  in  a  comparison  with  selected  lives  of  adults  the 
Temperance  Section  showed  a  superiority  of  28  per  cent.** 
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(29^  —  IJ.)  '*il  is  reasonable  to  iufer  that — taking  the 
whole  popiilutioti  and  rcmerabering  how  large  a  portion  of 
adult  and  infant  life  is  sacriiiced  to  intern pemnoe  and  Its  efleets, 
au  equal  {?aviD*j  of  life  would  result  from  Hie  univ*n*sal  adoption 
of  total  abstinence,  Now  the  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  eBtiinated  in  the  middle  of  18^2  to  be  35,250,000; 
and  the  deaths  in  1882  were  (;78,486  (England,  5ir>,783; 
Scotland,  72,966  ;  Ireland,  86,737) ;  and  on  an  estimate  of  28 
per  cent,  we  have  18*J,080  lives  sacriticed,  in  one  form  or 
other,  to  alcohol,  that  might  have  been  saved  in  one  single 
year  by  universal  total  abstinence.  This  nuniljer  far  exceeds 
the  estimate  of  40,000  persons  dii'ectly  slain  each  year  hy 
drink,  and  80,n00  others  sacrificed  by  privations,  neglect, 
accidents,  etc.,  a  total  of  12<b000;  but  it  falls  short  of  l>r. 
Richard!K)n's  estimate  of  the  hygienic  results  of  a  state  of  per- 
fect abstention  from  intoxicating  liquors.'' 

Tlie  Briton  Life  Association  insures  total  abstainers  at  a 
reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  regular  premiums,  and  the 
Emperor  Life  Assurance  Society  at  a  considerable  reduction. 
In  the  Sceptre  Life  Association,  according  to  a  printed  docu- 
ment, the  deatiis  in  the  Geuenil  .Section,  during  the  seven  years 
ending  December  31st,  1882,  wore  335  out  of  438  expected, 
or  24  per  cent,  below  expectancy,  and  in  the  Temperance  Sec- 
tion, 73  out  of  l(i5  expected,  or  56  percent,  below  expectancy. 
The  Secretary  writes,  Oct.  22,  1883:  "For  eighteen  years, 
ending  31st  of  Deceml>er  last,  we  expected  270  claims  in  the 
Temperance  Section,  but  had  llfi  only.  Of  our  new  insured 
over  40  per  cent,  are  total  abstainers.  Dr.  Hums  adds  ;  **The 
saving  of  life  has  been  at  the  rate  of  57  per  cent.  In  the  Vio 
toria  Mutual  Assurance  Society,  up  to  a  certain  time,  the 
claimj!$  against  the  premiums  in  the  Tcmpemnce  Section  had 
absorbed  20.3  per  cent,  as  compared  with  33.2  per  cent,  in  the 
General  Section,  all  other  conditions  of  comparison  being  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

The  twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Whittington  Life 
Assumnce  Company,  September,  1881,  mentions  the  favorable 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  Temperance  Section,  and  the  same  in 
the  report  of  the  following  year. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  of  Manchester, 
England,  wa.s  formed  in  1835.     Dr.  Thornley  read  a  paper  at 
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Bolton,  November  9th,  1882,  in  which  he  compares  the  health 
ftiid  death  rate  of  this  model  order  of  abstainers  with  the  same 
io  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  who  as  a  class  are 
certainly  far  above  the  average  of  the  community  in  regai'd 
to  good  habits  and  comfortable  surroundings.  ''In  Blackburn, 
B<»hon  and  Manchester  are  3400  Rechabites;  their  deaths 
in  1876  were  46 — 13.5  per  1000.  In  the  Bolton  District  of 
Rechabites  that  year  the  death  rate  was  1L2  per  1000.  In 
Bhickburn  there  are  3500  Odd  Fellows,  and  in  1876  they  had 
76  deaths,  21.42  per  1000." 

In  sickness  the  Rechabite.^  have  16.2  per  cent,  while  the 
Odd  Fellows  had  20.53  per  cent.  The  average  duration  of 
sickness  of  the  Rechabites  was  five  weeks,  two  days  and 
twenty-one  hours ;  of  the  Odd  Fellows  eight  weeks,  five  daj's 
and  eis:ht  hours.  Of  every  100  Rechabites  16  were  sick  ;  of  the 
Odd  Fellows  20  were  sick.  In  the  Bolton  District  for  ten  years 
the  death  rate  among  the  Rechabites  was  13  per  1000,  while 
that  of  the  Odd  Fellows  in  the  Black})urn  district  was  19  per 
1000.  Deaths  during  prevalence  of  tj^ihoid  feVer,  Rechabites 
18  per  lOOU,  that  of  Odd  Fellows  31  per  1000  in  the  same 
district — Over  Darwen.  But  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
district  the  publicans,  liquor  dealers,  came  to  the  fi'ont  with  a 
grim  prominence  of  mortality  at  the  rate  of  150  per  1000 — 
eight  puVilicans  to  one  Rechabite, 

The  SanitaTij  Remeu\  after  a  long  and  careful  comparison 
of  vital  statistics  concerning  the  Rechabites  and  Odd  Fellows, 
concludes  thus :  ''  Should  the  Rechabites  at  \my  future  time 
muster  half  a  million^  the  annual  saving  of  life,  were  the  same 
low  mortality  to  continue,  would  exceed  2500  lives."  This  is 
in  comparison  with  the  Odd  Fellows — one  of  the  best-managed 
and  the  largest  non-abstinent  friendly  societies  in  the  world* 

Comparison  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  with  other  friendly 
societies  of  non-abstainers  show  himilar  results.  The  London 
Temperance  IIospit»il  has  been  in  operation  from  October  6, 
1873*  up  to  April  30,  1883,  9.5  years.  Alcohol  is  absolutely 
excluded.  The  average  mte  of  mortality  was  4.5  per  cent. 
The  number  of  in-patients  was  1765,  of  out-patients 
12,883.  Th«^  percentage  of  mortality  is  of  the  in-patients. 
In  the  ^lanrhester  Royal  Infirmary  and  Cheadle  and 
Jlonsall   Infirmary    in  ten   years.  50.670.    in-patients   were 
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trent^^d  from  1873  to  1882,  and  the  mortality  was  8*7  of  the 
whole  oumbcr-  During  tbi^  period  the  mnnagers  seem  to 
have  been  gradually  tending  to  the  disuse  of  alcohol  as  a 
remedy  and  with  a  decreasing  mortality  as  the  result. 

Dr,  Httrgreuves  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion — con- 
sidering besides  the  sickness  and  death  of  adults,  the  thous- 
ands who  die  in  infancy  and  childhood  by  neglect*  imperfect 
nourJ!^hment,  deprivations,  etc.,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
strong  drinks — that  one  half  of  all  thegickuess  and  premature 
death  in  the  civilized  world  is  directly  or  indirectly  produced 
by  ilic  use  of  aloholic  drinks. 

Nielson's  statistics  show  that  the  mortality  of  the  intemperate 
from  21  to  3U  years  is  five  times  that  of  the  temperate  ;  from 
30  to  40,  four  times. 

Beer  drinkers  live  an  average  of  21, 7  years  after  contracting 
the  habit;  spirit  drinkers*  16.7  years;  those  who  drink  both, 
IG.l  years.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  the  average  yearly  rate  of 
mortality  for  the  whole  population  of  England  is  13  per  1000  ; 
those  insured  in  life  insurance  companies,  11  per  1000;  in 
*•  Friendly  Societies '*  10  per  1000;  in  the  Rechabites*  who 
are  total  al^stainers,  7.5  per  1000. 

Four  of  the  best  Life  Insurance  Companies  make  the  follow* 
ing  showing  as  compared  with  the  Tempenince  Provident 
Institution  during  the  same  period : 

Lif«  Co.  A  lOTUed     044  polldeS,  liad  14  deilths,  e^ju.-ii  u*  i  »  jrt  1,000 
••  B      **      1,907        *'  27      **  *'         14 

M  u      ti       2.470        *♦  65      **  •'         22 

T.  P.  L         **      IM^       *'  12      •♦  "  7i 

Tims  it  i^  »een  that  t^ital  abstinence  reduces  the  de^th  rate 
one  half  and  more  l>elow  that  of  persons  of  good  health  who 
Are  not  total  ali^tainerH. 

Kielson  siiys  that  a  tempeiiite  pei'^on  at  the  age  of  20  has 
the  life  expectancy  of  44  years  ;  at  30  years  of  age,  36  years ; 
at  40,  2H  years ;  at  50,  22  years ;  at  fiO,  14  years.  The 
intempemte  person  at  20  Iuih  an  exj^ctancy  of  15  years— 
one  third  tliut  of  the  ab.Htainer;  at  30,  13  year*;  at  40,  11 
years;  at  50,  10  years;  and  at  f»0,  9  years.  The  avemge 
duration  of  life  atler  commencing  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinka 
J.S,  anH»ng  mcdiarrM's  nnd  liiburens,  18  yeur^ ;  .store-keepers 
and  gentlemen  15  years;  and  among  femalejs  14  year?*. 
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Among  innkeepers  and  publicans  the  death  rate  per  1000 
is,  according  to  Jlr.  Nielson,  25  yearly,  while  of  the  general 
population  it  is  16.2,  and  as  we  have  seen,  among  Rechabites 
and  total  ab.'^tuiners,  it  is  7-5, 

When  a  policy  holder  inquired  of  Mr*  Hardj^  the  actuary, 
why  the  bonus  is  so  large  in  the  Tempei*anee  Section  as 
compared  with  the  Gcueml  Section,  he  replied:  ''The 
BoKus  is  a  matter  of  fact*  I  cannot  help  people  dying. 
Those  who  don't  drink  don*t  die  so  fast." 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  medical  pro- 
fet^sion  and  so  generally  known  by  the  American  people,  who 
loved  him  while  living,  and  who  now*  holds  his  vu"tues,  abili- 
ties and  eminent  seiTices  in  sacred  memory,  said  in  a  public 
address,  **  That  33 J  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  New  York 
city  were  occasioned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks."  Dr.  Frank  says  that  no  more  fatal  gift  than  the 
art  of  distillation  "  was  ever  presented  either  by  men  or  devils.'* 

Tfie  Insurance  Guide  of  England,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Haiv 
gi'eaves,  contains  the  following:  "The  mortality  of  the  rum 
and  l)eer  shojvkeepers  is  in  excess  of  the  mortality  of  all  other 
classes.     Thus,  for  instance,  during  the  year  at  a  given  age ; 


farmers 

died 

12 

shoe-makers 

«« 

15 

weavers 

ifc 

15 

blacksmitlis 

«i 

16 

tailors  and  cai 

penters 

17 

miners 

c< 

20 

bakers 

<< 

21 

butchers 

l« 

23 

*•         **         *'       inn  and  beer  shop-keepers  28 

The  general  mortality  at  the  same  age  among  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  England  being  18  jier  1000."  It  should  also  be 
I'emembered  that  most  of  these  men  of  all  occupations  are 
drinkers  themselves ;  but,  as  it  is,  more  than  two  of  the  liquors 
sellers  die  to  one  fannor,  and  nearly  two  of  several  other 
occupations  as,  compared  with  total  abstainers.  Recalling 
the  small  mortality  of  Kechabites  per  thousand  (7.5)  it  would 
appear  to  be  certain  that  the  mortal ity  of  the  liquor  seller  as 
compared  with  the  total  abstainer  would  be  at  least  three  times 


RBLATIYB   MORTALfTy   IS   DIPFTHENT  0<5CUFATI0N». 

iS  great.  But  for  the  presence  of  alcohol  all  thoso  adults  are 
eugagcd  in  healthy  occupHtioiis,  and  (lie  high  rates  of  nioi*tality 
among  them  are  probably  due  to  that  cause. 

The  following  diagram  is  prepai*ed  by  Rev,  William 
Burgess,  of  Canada,  who  has  recently  published  an  iju|K)r- 
tant  work,  '^Land,  Labor  and  Liijuor/'  from  the  Ri»port 
of  the  Register  General  of  England  for  1880,  1881  and 
1882.  Where  1000  represents  the  deaths  among  all  males, 
13f>l  represents  the  deaths  among  brewers,  aud  1521  death«^ 
among  saloou-keepei*^,  beer-dealers,  etc. 
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1  call  special  attention  to  this  striking  diagram  taRen  U'oin 
an  important  article  in  the  Homloledic  Rev(e\c, 
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^^^H           December  31,  1^74,  it  appears  that  duriiu-^  tli 

^^^H           the  deaths  were  : 

^^^^1                       Western  Masonic »  li                               .H 

107       ^H 

the  year  en'I'             ^^| 
('  preceding  }  l  t:         ^^H 

per  1000.                   ^^M 

^^H                       UDlted  Brethren  (M.).«.                  ^..   8    -                                ^H 
^^^H                       Teuiperauce  Mutual  Benefit)                                                           ^^H 
^^^^1                       A^Boeiatiouuf  Peiin^ylvaEia,  i                                                         ^^H 

^^^H              In  all  these  societies  there  are  many  totnl  abs»t&iners,  so  that       ^^H 
^^^^1           a  just  comparison  would   he  much   more  in  favor   of  total       ^^H 
^^^^E           abtitiDence  than  even  the  above  indicates.                                          ^^H 
^^^H               This  table  h  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis»  a  digtinguished            H 
^^^H          American  statiHtician.                                                                               ^| 

^^^^^1                                Agtn  of  persoDJ. 

DeathiiiJi  100.000. 
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^^^^^1               CoiDi^uratlvc  rale  of  ileatli»  tu  eatt&l  omnber^  of  Uitimipe^ 
^^^^^1                  r»te  iLod  tompcmte  perioiu  ot  All  B,ge«  the  same  ye«r 
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^^1 

^^^H               It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  table  is  not  a  coniparisoo       ^^H 
^^^H           of  abstainers,  but  of  those  who  arc  not  intemperate  with  those       ^^H 
^^^H           who  are.     Yet  Uiree  times  lus  large  a  proportion  of  the  latter       ^^M 
^^^H           die  m  of  the  former,  in  the  same  year»  out  of  a  given  100,000.       ^^H 
^^^^ft              The  practice  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  p*eat  life  insurance        ^^H 
^^^^V          conipani«;s  of  our  own  country — and  they  are  by  fur  the  best  in        ^^H 
^^^^^           the  world— is  to  the  same  etfect  as  that  which  has  been  cited  from        ^^H 
^^^H          English  sources.     These  companies,  in  order  to  do  business       ^^M 
^^^^m           largely,  are  obliged  to  insure  nnn-ab^tainers,  because,  unfurl  u-        ^^H 
^^^H            nately»  the  total]}'  abstinent  are  not  the  nmny  but  the  few,  and        ^^| 
^^^H           there  is  among  the  managers  of  tliese  companies  considerable       ^^H 
^^^^1           conservatism,  not  to  say  sensitiveness,  on  the  subject^  partly^        ^^H 
^^^H'          it  may  be,  on  account  of  a  predilection  for  the  article  which        ^^H 
^^^^B          they  are  liable  to  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  com-       ^^H 
^^^H           munity — ^the  same  that  we  find  with  the  medicul  profession —       ^^H 
^^^H           but  more  particularly  from  a  disinclination  to  condemn  the       ^^M 
^^^H           habits  of  society,  always  au  unpalatable  thing  to  do,  since  one        ^^M 
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Uiereby  not  only  reflects  upon  his  associates,  but  often  stit 
more  severely  upon  himself. 

I  have  [lersonally  made  inquiry  of  the  officers  of  several  of 
the  leading  life  insurance  companies  of  thi^s  country,  however, 
and  find  universal  agreement  to  the  disastrous  eflV?ct  of  liquors 
tipon  life  when  used  a.«  a  beverage.  I  also  find  a  di&inclina- 
tion  to  contribute  anything  to  the  growing  restiveness  of  total 
abstainers  with  the  heavy  and  unjust  liurdens  so  long  imposed 
upon  them  in  their  classification  with  drinking,  and  often 
di*unken  policy  holdei^s,  in  consequence  of  which  their  good 
habits  are  made  to  pay  tlie  death  losses  of  those  who  never 
should  have  lieen  insured  at  all,  and  never  could  be  without 
ruin  to  the  companies,  but  for  the  long-paying  lives  of  the 
totally  abstinent. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  humhug  in  this  world,  and  more  or 
less  of  it  is  found  out  after  a  wvhile.  I  believe  thai  but  for  the 
drinking  of  policy  holders  of  life  insurance  in  this  country 
the  business  could  bp  as  profitubly  done  as  it  now  is  for  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  premiums  now  paid  ;  and  if  life  insurance  man- 
agers fully  improved  the  great  opportunity  given  them  to 
influence  the  people  they  could  contribute  more  than  any  other 
class  of  men,  except  the  medical  profession,  to  the  eradication 
of  this  terrible  evil. 

These  tremendous  companies,  now  among  the  most  colossal 
monetary  forces  of  the  countr^s  have  it  in  their  power  to  confer 
benefits  commensurate  with  those  they  receive  from  the  public 
by  striking  both  with  precept  and  with  business  weaixjns  at 
the  baleful  drinking  habits  of  those  whom  they  insure*  More 
and  more  they  are  doing  this,  and  I  believe  that  the  Temper- 
ance Reform  will  soon  count  these  great  companies  among 
their  strongest  allies.  If  not,  the  present  companies  will  find 
their  best  risks  quitting  them  for  new  organizations,  which  will 
act  not  alone  for  pecuniary  success  l»y  dealing  with  human 
vitality  as  purely  a  business  commodity,  but  will  inflexibly 
demand  absolute  sol>riety  in  all  who  are  insured,  or  that 
drinkers  be  classified  by  themselves  so  that  they  can  pay  for 
their  own  excesses.  It  is  unjust  to  the  virtuous  and  tem* 
perate  that  they  be  obliged  to  buy  life  insui*ance  for  the 
defective  classes  any  longer. 

As  indicating  the  awakened  attention  of  leading  life  insur- 


y.  N.  S/cams, 

Naiiotuil  Temperance  Soeiefy, 
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ance  men  to  this  subject,  I  insert  the  following  conimuniciitioQs 
drawn  out  by  the  Voice ^  the  able  und  indefatigjible  tu^an  of 
iUe  Prohibitory  part)*.  These  communications  were  published 
in  the  firnt  and  fourth  nunil>ers  of  that  paper,  the  la^t  being 
]S8ued  Oct.  16,  1884,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the  many 
great  serviees  of  that  journal  in  arousing  the  public  mind  to 
the  vast  importance  of  the  cause  of  temperance. 

TE^STtMOKV  OF   LIFE    A88UHANCE   OFFICERS. 

Col.  Greene,  the  President  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co,,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  companies  in  the 
country,  has  put  himself  on  i*eeord  thus  : 

It  has  been  my  duty  to  send  the  records  of,  and  to  make  ujquiry 
into,  the  last  illness  and  death  of  many  thousand  persous  of  all 
classes  ih  all  parts  of  the  country.  Two  great  features  arc  shown 
in  these  records :  the  value  of  a  man's  inheritance  of  vitality,  and 
the  modify iug  force  of  habits  of  living  upon  that  vitality.  Every 
man  is  born  with  an  amouDt  of  vital  force  that  ought,  accidents 
apart  and  humanely  speaking,  to  carry  him  a  specific  dbtance  on 
the  icale  of  years,  and  each  man's  inheritance  can,  on  the  average, 
be  fairly  determined.  Among  the  persons  selected  with  care  for 
physical  soundness  and  sobriety,  and  who  ai'e»  as  a  rule*  respect- 
able and  useful  membera  of  society,  the  death-rute  is  more  profoundly 
atfVrted  by  the  use  of  iutoxicatiug  drinks  than  from  any  other  one 
cause,  apart  from  hereditary. 

The  testimony  of  the  same  expert  authority,  aft  to  beer,  is 
equally  emphatic : 

I  protest  against  the  notion  so  prevident  and  so  industriuusly  urged 
that  beer  is  harmless,  rind  a  desirable  substitute  for  Ibe  more  coacen* 
tratcd  liquors.  What  brer  may  he  and  what  it  may  do  iu  other  coun- 
tries and  climatea,  I  do  not  know  from  ohservation.  That  in  this 
country  and  climate  its  use  is  an  evil  only  less  than  the  use  of  wluVky, 
if  less  00  the  whole*  and  that  its  effect  is  only  longer  delayed,  not 
^  Irately  and  obviously  bad,   its  incidents  not  so  repulsivei  but 

ft  ve  In  the  eud,  I  have  seen  abundant  proof.     Iu  one  of  our 

largest  cities,  containing  a  great  population  of  beer  drinkers,  I  liad 
occasion  to  note  the  deaths  among  a  large  group  of  persons  whose 
babits,  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  their  friends  and  pUy^Hiriuns, 
wero  temperate ;  but  they  were  habittial  us^rs  of  beer.  When  the 
observation  began,  they  were,  upon  the  average,  something  under 
middle  ag«,  and  they  were,  of  course,  selected  lives.  For  two  or 
three  years  there  was  nothing  very  remarkable  to  be  noted  among  this 
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group.  PreseDtly  death  began  to  strike  it ;  and,  until  it  had  dwindled 
to  a  fraction  of  ]t«  original  proportions,  the  mortality  in  it  waa  astound^ 
ing  in  extent,  and  still  more  remarkable  in  the  mauifest  identity  of 
cause  and  mode.  There  was  no  mistaking  it ;  the  history  was  almost 
invariable ;  robust,  apparent  health,  full  muscles,  a  fair  outside,  in- 
creasing weight,  florid  faces ;  then  a  touch  of  cold,  or  a  sniff  of 
malaria,  and  instantly  some  acute  disease,  with  almost  intariably 
^phoid  symptoms*  was  in  violent  action,  and  ten  days  or  less  ended 
it.  It  was  as  if  the  system  had  been  kept  fair  outside  while  within  it 
was  eaten  to  a  shell ;  and  at  the  first  touch  of  disease  there  was  utter 
collapse  ;  every  fiber  was  poisoned  and  weak.  And  this,  in  it^  mats 
features,  varying,  of  course,  in  degree,  has  been  my  observation  of 
beer  drinking  everywhere.  It  is  peculiarly  deceptive  at  first ;  it  is 
thoroughly  destructive  at  the  last. 

Col-  Greene's  experience,  as  given  alxive,  in  reference  to 
beer  its  well  as  alcohol,  was  fully  indorsed  by  that  of  nine 
presidents  of  our  leading  insurance  companies  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  77/e  Voice,  and  publisheil  in  October,  1884,  James 
W.  Alexander,  Vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Life,  wrote 
December  5,  1884  : 

How  often  what  even  we  designate  as  moderate  drinking  expands 
into  iimnoderate  drinking,  and  caui^es  e^rly  death,  is  hardly  realized 
by  those  who  do  not  have  the  evidence  brought  under  their  eyes  aa 
we  do. 

Dr,  Walter  R*  Gillette,  Medieval  Director  of  the  Mutual 
Life,  wrote  January  3,  1885  : 

With  all  our  care  and  investigations,  the  [Mutual]  Company  is 
called  upon  yearly  to  pay  losses  due  hoth  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
use  of  alcohol,  which,  could  the  figures  he  accurately  ascertained, 
would  be  appalling. 

From  Thomas  W,  Russell,  President  Connecticut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co. : 

I  have  no  doubt  the  results  arc  correctly  stated  by  Col.  Greene. 
Pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  inHammation  of  the  brain,  of  the  boweU» 
etc.,  are  not  unfrequently  given  as  the  cau^e  of  death,  when  it  should 
be  truthfully  added — di reedy  induced  by  the  use  of  such  beverages* 

From  George  C,  Ripley,  Pres.  Home  Life  Insurance  Co. : 

Our  experience,  as  a  rule,  contirms  that  of  Col*  Greene*     It  indi- 
cates that  malt  liquors  used  habituedly,  eyen  though  moderately,  i 
an  increase  of  mortality. 

From  T.  H.  Brosnan,  Praa^  IT.  R.  T^ifa  Insurance 
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Our  expenence  has  been  very  much  more  limited  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurftuce  Co*,  but,  as  far  as  it 
btt5  gooe,  aod  lo  the  extent  of  our  own  powers  of  observation^  whether 
speaking  olTieially  or  personally,  we  believe  that  Col*  Greene*»  views 
represenl  the  fuctd.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  where  pei-?*oiiB  are 
advised  lo  take,  and  are  benefited  by  taking,  malt  liquors  dmly.  But 
when  persons  are  adf^cted  to  the  habitual  use  of  ale  or  beer  daily  it 
would  he  hard  to  define  the  limits  within  wbich  they  r.ould  be  called 
moderate  drinkers.  The  ability  to  attend  to  business  is  not  a  test  to 
ht  relied  on* 

From  J.  li.  Temple,  Pres,  Southern  Mutual  Life  lusunmoe 
Co.,  Kj% : 

1  CAunot  soy  that  I  have  such  wide  experience  as  Col.  Greene's,  but 
I  do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions.  Id  the  caae  of 
rntKlerate  drinking  either  of  mail  or  spirituous  lii|uors,  there  is  amaU 
hope  that  the  habitual  drinker  will  remain  a  moderate  one. 

From  A.  G.  Bullock*  Pres,  State  Mut*  Life  Assurance  Co. : 

I  have  not  examined  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  Col.  Greene  has 
and  cannot  answer,  therefore,  with  as  ranch  confidence  from  personal 
knowledge*  But  generally,  I  will  answer,  my  experience  confirms 
Unit  narrated  by  him.  My  experience  U  that  the  habitual  use  of  beer, 
ale,  etc.,  even  by  moderate  drinkerai,  increases  mortality. 

From  Stephen  Ball,  Sec'y  of  the  Hartford  Life  and  Annuity 
Iu8uniDce  Cu.  : 

From  our  general  observations,  we  shoidd  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
careful  examination  of  our  mortality  experience  would  not  fail  lo  con- 
firm the  experience  of  CoL  Greene, 

FromSam'I  C.  Huey,  Pre8id<^ti(  of  thi'  Penn.  Muttial  Life 
In!*unincc  Co. : 

My  experience  eonlirms  to  a  great  degree  the  experience  of  CoL 
Greene.  I  consider  that  malt  liquors  taken  habitually  by  a  moderate 
drinker  tend  to  increase  mortality. 

From  Jp  H,  Nitchin,  Seo*y  National  Lile  Insurance  Co.|  U* 

S.  of  A. : 

In  general  our  experience  justifies  the  conclusions  expressed  by  Col. 
Ctreenc. 

From  Charles  Dewey,  Prea.  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Our  experience  confirms  that  of  Col.  Greene,  of  the  ConneeUrru 
Mutual  Life.  Mortality^  in  our  optuioD,  h  increased  by  the  babitual 
naa  of  malt  liquors — ^beer,  ale,  etc. 
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The  foUowiog  extract  from  the  Pacific  Medical  Joumal  is 
tuclorscd  by  the  officers?  of  the  Home  Life  Insurance  Company 
(New  York),  and  made  use  of  liy  them  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular : 

The  fashion  of  the  present  day,  in  the  United  States,  fi€ts  stroniz- 
ly  tuwanU  tlu^  substitution  of  beer  for  other  stimulating  liquors. 
An  idea  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  it  is  not  only  nu- 
tritious but  conducive  to  health,  and,  further,  that  there  does  not 
ttttfich  to  it  tluit  danger  of  creating  intemperate  habits  which  attends 
the  use  of  other  driulcs.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  magnitude, 
iind  deservcB  the  attention  of  medical  men  as  well  as  that  of  the 
moral  it^t. 

Many  years  ago,  and  long  before  the  moral  sense  of  society  was 
awakened  to  the  enormous  evils  of  intern pei^ance,  8ir  Astley  Cooper, 
an  undi"3putcd  authority  in  his  day,  denounced  habitual  beer  drink- 
ing as  noxious  to  health.  Referring  to  IjIs  experience  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  he  declared  that  the  beer  drinkers  from  the  London 
breweries*  though  presenting  the  appearance  of  most  rugged  health, 
were  the  most  incapable  of  all  classes  to  resist  disease — that  trifling 
Injuries  among  them  were  liable  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences, and  that  so  j>rone  were  they  to  succumb  to  disease  that 
they  would  sometimes  die  from  gangrene  in  wounds  as  trifling  as 
the  scratch  of  a  pin. 

We  apprehend  that  no  great  change  either  in  beer  or  men  has 
taken  place  since  the  days  of  the  gi*eat  surgeon. 

It  may  a^ls*^  1»«?  said  of  beer  drinking  that  there  is  less  limitation 
to  it  than  to  the  halutual  use  of  other  drinks.  It  does  not  i»roduce 
Bi>ee*ly  intoxication.  When  the  drinker  becomes  accustomed  to  it, 
it  will  scarcely  produce  active  intoxication  in  any  quantity.  It 
makes  him  heavy,  sleepy  and  stupid.  Even  in  moderate  quantities 
its  tendency  is  to  dullness  and  sluggishness  of  body  and  mind*  Beer 
drinkers  are  constant  drinkers.  Their  capacity  becomes  unlimited. 
^The  iswilling  of  the  drink  becomes  a  regular  business.  It  has  no 
est  or  Buspension,  like  whiskey-drinking,  to  admit  of  recupera- 
aon.  The  old  detinition  of  a  regular  beer  drinker  was  true; — 
*'^  Kvery  morning  an  empty  baiTcU  every  night  a  baiTcl  of  beer/* 

Of  all  intoxicating  drinks  it  is  the  most  animalizing.  It  dulls 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  and  feeds  the  sensual  and  beastly  nature. 
Beyond  all  other  drinks,  it  qualifies  for  deliberate  and  unprovoked 
crime.     In  tins  respect  it  is  much  worse  than  distilled  liquors. 

A  whiskey  drinker  will  commit  murder  only  under  the  direct 
excitement  of  Uqnor — a  beer  drinker  is  capable  of  doing  it  in  cold 
blood.     Long  observatioD  has  assured  us  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  murders  deliberately  planned  and  executed  without  passioii  or 
malice^  witU  no  other  motive  than  the  acqtiiaittou  of  property  or 
money^  often  of  trifling  value,  aie  perpetrated  by  beer  drinkers* 

We  beiieve,  further,  that  the  hereditary  evils  of  i»eer  drinking 
exceed  those  proeeediug  from  ardent  spirits.  First,  because  the 
habit  is  constant  and  without  paixixysmal  interruptions,  which 
admit  of  some  recuperation ;  secondly,  because  beer  drinking  is 
practiced  by  both  sexes  more  generally  than  the  spirit  drinking; 
and,  thirdly,  because  the  animalizing  tendency  of  tiie  habit  is  more 
uniformly  developed,  thus  authorizing  the  presumption  that  the 
vicious  results  are  more  generally  transmitted. 

It  will  be  infeiTed  from  these  remarks  that  we  take  no  comfort 
from  the  substitation  of  malt  drinks  for  spirituous  liquors*  Oa 
the  coutraryt  it  is  cause  of  apprehension  and  alarm  that,  just  a» 
publiu  opinion,  professional  and  uuprofes&iunal,  is  uniting  all  over 
the  world  in  the  condemtiation  or  the  common  use  of  ardent  spirits^ 
ti^e  portals  of  danger  and  death  are  opening  wide  in  another 
direction. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  now  to  insert  the  following  per- 
sonal letter  from  the  chief  medical  exaniiner  of  the  New  York 
Kquttalde  Life  Insurance  Company,  whose  opinions,  fi*om  his 
great  ability,  long  experience  and  responsible  connection  with 
one  of  tJie  leading  life  insurauce  compunicf?  of  the  world,  as 
well  aj*  bis  caution  and  conservatism,  are  entitled  to  profound 
l^pect : 

Medical  Department  of  tiui  EtiuUahU  X//«  Amuranc^,  8ocirt^^ 
120  Broadway,  New  Youk,  July  8, 1887. 

Dear  Sir  : — Yesterday  you  called  in  to  see  me,  and  requested  mo 
to  giv«*  you  the  result  of  my  observations  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
alcohol.  I'lease  remember,  in  conjunction  with  these  remarks,  that 
my  life  has  been  spent  in  a  crowded  city,  and  the  observations  and 
deductions  made  ai'e  made  fi*om  contact  with  brain  workers,  and 
not  with  men  who  earn  their  living  by  pfiysical  labor. 

Please  remember  also  tliat  I  do  not  wish  these  observations  to 
apply  to  dyspeptics,  or  to  men  recovering  from  severe  diseases,  or 
to  men  who  have  inheritwl  weak  physical  cottstitutionsp  I  wish  to 
bo  considered  only  as  remarking  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  case 
of  the  oi^inary  brainworker  who  possessss,  by  inheritance,  a  good 
physique. 

in  my  judgment  alcohol  t«  a  poison,  and  l)e1ongs,  witit  the  otitcr 

valuable  poisons,  upon  the  shelf  of  the  druggist,  and  is  to  be  used 

only  upon  the  advice  of  a  good  common-senso  pliysician,  and  to  bo 

discontinued  after  the  emergency  has  passed  for  which  the  phvsU 
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cian  prescrilied  it.  To  speak  chemicallj*  alcohol  is  a  concentrated 
hTtlrocjirHon,  and  needs  a  great  deal  of  physical  labor  to  dispose 
of  it  in  the  animal  economy.  I  have  noticed  that  men  who  are 
given  to  the  daily  use  of  alcohol  degenerate  faster  than  those  who 
almtaia  from  its  use.  They  are  more  liable  not  only  to  chrouio 
degeuerationa — Buch  as  fatty  livers,  fatty  kidneys  and  the  like — 
but  they  are  also  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  acute  diseases,  and 
acute  diseases  are  much  more  likely  to  prove  fat^il  to  the  users  of 
alcohol  than  to  those  wbo  do  not  m^  iU  Take  for  illustration  a 
joung  friend  of  mine,  who  eommeneed  the  use  of  alcohol  about  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years.  He  died  after  two  days  illness  from  sup- 
pression of  the  urine.  When  I  came  to  examine  his  body,  after 
his  death,  I  found  that  all  his  internal  organs  belonged  to  a  man  of 
tiie  age  of  seventy  years  and  not  to  a  man  of  forty,  the  age  at  which 
he  died.  I  have  noticed  that  steady  users  of  alcohol  are  very  much 
more  apt  to  die  between  the  ^es  of  forty  and  fifty  years  of  some 
acute  disease  than  those  who  do  not  use  it  as  a  beverage. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  I  recognize  the  value  of  this 
article  as  a  drug.  Physicians  would  often  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  in  ceitain  acute  and  chronic  cases,  if  tbey  could  not  give 
their  patients  this  article  as  a  medicine.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  not.  In  my  opinion,  judging 
from  cases  of  severe  illness  which  I  have  C4UTied  through,  it 
does  act  in  the  place  of  food  under  certain  favorable  condittona* 
but,  as  you  desire  to  know  its  effects  upon  a  person  who  uses  it  as  a 
daily  beverage,  my  object  is  to  only  mention  such.  There  is  another 
point  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alcohol  which  I  think  Is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. This  climate  of  ours  is  a  very  stimulating  one ;  it 
develops  a  great  amount  of  nervous  energy,  and  is  in  itself  a  sufli* 
cicnt  stimulus  for  the  ordinary  iudividnaL  Whoever,  therefoi^e, 
uses  alcohol  is  simply  overstimulating  his  nervous  energy. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  concerning  the  danger  which  every 
one  undergoes  who  uses  alcohol  regulaily — the  danger  of  liecomiug 
a  chronic  and  excessive  user  of  the  article  in  question.  Of  coui-se 
you  know  that  any  man  who  uses  alcohol  to  excess  destroys  his 
general  mtjnils,  and.  if  he  ouce  gets  the  appetite,  there  is  nothing 
on  the  earth,  or  above  it,  or  under  it,  that  he  will  not  do  in  ortler  to 
gratify  this  morbid  appetite.  He  will  lie  or  steal,  or  see  bis  family 
go  to  the  devil  with  perfect  equanimity,  provided  he  can  satisfy 
this  inordinate  craving  for  alcohol. 

Afl  regards  life  insui-ancct  we  strive  not  to  accept  any  one  who 
exceeds  Anstie's  limit,  which  is  (as  you  know)  that  a  man  must  not 
take  more  than  an  ounce  of  pure  alcohol  in  twenty-four  hours.  Wa 
are  particularly  averse  to  accepting  any  one  who  has  ever  over^ 
indulged  in  the  use  of  this  article. 
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Reformed  drunkai*ds  we  avoid  for  the  simple  reason  given  above 
— that  a  man  once  having  yielded  to  the  appetite  seldom  has  the 
moral  stamina  to  live  a  life  with  even  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol. 

Trusting  that  the  above  will  satisfactorily  cover  all  that  you 
desire  to  know  concerning  the  general  use  of  alcohol,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  W.  Lambert,  M.D., 
Hon.  H.  W.  Blair.  Medical  Director. 

The  evidence  based  upon  statistics  and  the  business  prac- 
tice of  life  assurance  companies,  and  by  comparison  of 
abstinent  and  non-abstinent  individuals  and  associations  can 
be  increased  indefinitely  ;  but  further  accumulation  is  useless, 
for  if  the  American  people  believe  not  what  is  already 
written,  neither  will  they  believe  though  one  rise  from  the 
dead. 


CIIAPTEK  Vm. 

ALCOHOL    IN    5IED1C!:N:E. 

Considerations  which  Influence  Physicians  to  PreJ^t^be  It  —  Difliculties 
moy  Encounter — ^Declarations  of  ^oted  Medical  Kodics  —  Evidence 
that  Physicians  were  the  Early  Ad^^ocates  of  Moderation — Resolutioni* 
of  English  Bodies  — The  Views  of  Dr,  8tall6  —  A  Physician  who  thinkfl 
Alcohol  Sometimes  Useful,  Nt^cessary  and  Indispensable  —  Tlie  Opin- 
ions of  Dr.  Davis  on  the  other  side —  Flis  Dissection  of  the  Arg^iunent^ 
for  Alcohol  —  Review  of  Vanous  In v^'stigaiions— Letter  from  Dr. 
Hargreaves  —  Dr.  Palmer*s  Statement  of  tlie  Case  —  Yar^iTig  Opiniouft 
and  how  rliey  are  Sustained  —  Dr,  Rcrabaugh's  Position  —  Dr.  Wilder*s 
Letter — ^  Important  Conclusions, 

UPON  the  vexed  question,  whether  alcohol  be  a  medicine 
indispensal)le  or  usefiil,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter*  It 
is  cnuutih  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  aj^^ainst  the  tratlic 
in  alcohol  as  a  beverage  to  know  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food* 
and  that  arsenic,  pruasic  acid  and  strychnine  arc  medicine.^. 
The  most  powerful  poisons  are  stimulants  and  narcotics  and 
alcohol  is  the  worst  of  them.  Scientific  investigation  and  the 
labors  of  a  learned  profession,  chastened  and  restrained  in 
practice  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people,  may  he 
left  to  settle  what  shall  be  classed  with  materia  medica*  We 
must  know  enough  to  select  our.  food — that  at  least  is  the  act 
of  the  layman ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  rely  upon  the  doctors 
fur  our  physic ;  that  is  what  they  claim  to  know  about,  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  and  we,  the  people,  pay — some- 
times. 

But  that  physician  can  hardly  claim  to  be  true  to  his  patient 
and  his  profession  who  follows  tlie  routine  of  practice  in  the 
selection  of  remedies,  who  administers  a  medicinal  poisoi 
when  a  food  medicine  would  be  an  equally  efficacious  remedy, 
and  especially  strict  should  be  his  caution  not  to  countenancei 
save  in  the  direst  emergency  of  his  practice,  the  use  of  an 
agent  which,  like  alcohol,  is,  in  every  other  situation,  the 
}niblic  and  private  enemy  of  us  all.  There  is  now  a  rapidly- 
growing  opinion  among  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  advanced 
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meniHers  of  the  profession,  iaereasing  I  think  neiirly  in  the 
proportion  that  there  has  been  independent  and  impartial 
personal  investigation,  that  alcohol  is  never  necessary  as  a 
remedy,  and  that  its  administration  i^*  objectionable  gcnemlly 
on  account  of  the  patient,  and  aUvays  hy  reason  of  the  count- 
enance thus  given  to  this  hydra-headed  monster.  It  is  also 
true  that,  with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  the  verdict  of  t  he  pro- 
fession throughout  the  world  is  that  alcohol  is  a  potent  and 
dangerous  drug,  which  should  be  athuinistered  or  used  only 
by  the  direction  of  a  competent  medicaJ  adviser. 

It  was  not  always  so.  There  were  hundreds  of  years  when 
the  jiractitioners  of  medicine  followed,  if  tliey  did  not  form,  the 
drinking  hahitj^  of  society,  and  their  present  position  isagi-eat 
reform  in  their  own  body.  When  we  consider  that  the  still 
earlier  doctors  and  chemists  concealed  the  discovery  of  alco- 
hol for  three  hundred  years  on  account  of  the  calamities  which 
they  foresaw  it  would  bring  upon  mankind,  if  generally  known, 
it  is  strange  that  so  many  of  that  same  profession  ^jjuco  those 
infinite  calamities  have  come,  and  they  themselves  have  no 
largely  suflered  from  them,  should  be  in  love  with  alcohol  and 
should  recommenil  it  to  others.  It  shows  the  tremendous 
power  ot'  this  king  of  evil,  when* by  reason  of  the  clamor  of 
universal  ajipctitc,  the  warning  voice  of  science  and  of  the 
healing  ai*t  cannot  be  heard  even  by  it^  own  oracles — like  a 
person  so  deaf  that  he  never  hears  himself  speak.  It  demon- 
strates also  that  the  public  can  have  the  physic  they  cry  for. 
The  body  of  the  profession  will  give  soothing  syrup  when 
people  will  pay  tor  soothing  syrup  more  willingly  than  for 
anything  else  ;  and,  until  the  i>eop]e  are  sufficiently  intelligent 
upon  the  sulnject  to  reject  it  themselves,  the  T»ody  of  the  prei- 
fession  will  not  be  at  too  great  sacritice  of  personal  ease  and 
the  soure^js  of  livelihood  in  fighting  the  ix)pu!ar  demand  for 
alcohol. 

In  view  of  this  fact  we  may  well  apply  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  the  admonition,  "Physician^  heal  thyself/'  Every  pi*o- 
fession  nmst  and  ought  to  have,  iind  in  j)lain  words  will  have, 
its  bread  and  butter.  It  is  a  cjuestion  which  sometime  will  lie 
consi<lcred,  whether  lawyers  and  physicians  should  not  either 
be  employed  by  the  public  aiul  made  pecuniarily  independent^ 
so  that  their  Ial)ors  and  advice    should  be  directed  primarily 
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to  the  preventioti  of  the  evils  which  they  exist  to  remedy* 
rather  than  the  pi-esent  system  should  coiitiuue,  which  luukes 
it  necessary  that  the  evil  shall  be,  in  order  that  they  may  olvtain 
a  livelihood  by  itM  removal.  Disease  and  litigation  are  the 
life  of  these  great  professions.  If  we  paid  them  to  be  kept 
out  of  trouble,  and  fioed  them  or  compelled  them  to  render 
gratuitous  service  when  we  are  involved  in  the  meshes  of  the 
law  or  suffer  from  ill  health  *  or  if  tliey  were  salaried  by  the 
public  to  give  us  good  laws,  keep  the  peace  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal affairs,  and  to  save  us  from  suffering  and  ill  health,  we 
should  at  least  place  self-interest  on  the  side  of  the  public  wel- 
fere.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Cziir  stops  the  salary  of  his 
physician  when  be  is  not  in  good  health,  and  that  the  Chinese 
apply  this  principle  to  their  professors  of  the  healing  art. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  patient  who  is  really  ill  to  '*  medicine  " 
himself,  especially  if  his  be  *'a  mind  diseased,'*  or  to  compre- 
hend the  mysteries  of  his  malady.  If  he  could  do  these  things 
there  would  be  no  occ^iu^ion  for  the  physician,  and  his  occupa* 
tion  would  be  gone.  But  the  opinions  of  those  learned  in  the 
science  and  skilled  in  the  art  command  our  confidence  in 
cases  of  doubt,  often  to  a  degree  beyond  that  which  is  felt 
by  the  physician  himself.  I  have  therefore  arranged  in  this 
chapter  a  few  declarations  of  great  medical  bodies  and  a  few 
of  the  many  authoritative  expressions,  specially  obtained  for 
this  work,  of  eminent  members  of  the  profession  upon  the 
nature  and  use  of  alcohol  and  its  effect  upon  the  human 
system  and  society.  Without  asking  for  their  reasons  we 
would  risk  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  fajuilies  and  friends 
upon  the  professional  opinion  of  any  one  of  these  men. 
They  give  us  here  the  same  calm  and  settled  truth  which 
knowledge,  exjierience  and  observation  have  taught  to  them 
and  upon  which  they  act,  and  by  their  advice  others  act,  in 
the  most  solemn  affairs  of  life  and  death.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  reasonable  people  should  accept  these  opinions  as  con- 
clusive without  undci-taking  to  settle  nice  and,  to  laymen, 
inconsequential  and  mysterious  questions  which  telong  to  the 
lecture  room  and  tlie  hiboratory.  While  they  do  not  always 
agree  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  alcohol  and  differ  oUtener  in 
terms  than  in  substance,  it  ought  to  be  enough  that  these  men 
say  that  alcohol  is  a  dangerous  dmg,  a  poison,  and  tliat  it  is  one 
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of  the  tools  of  their  occupation  which  no  man  outside  the  faculty 
can  handle  without  great  risk  to  body,  80ul  imd  eatute.  But 
for  the  ghiiwing  of  appetite  and  the  elanior  of  a  great  com- 
mercial interest  this  would  be  Hufficient,and  1  feel  great  hope 
that  with  multitudes,  especially  of  the  J'oung  and  the,  as  yet, 
unfallen»  if  not  even  of  those  who  being  in  the  river  are  still 
this  side  the  rapids,  these  senteutioui^  but  emphatic  testi- 
monies will  be  a  saving  grace* 

The  fii*st  important  medical  declaration  upon  alcohol  in 
recent  times  was  made  in  183H  by  English  physicians  and  is 
as  ftiUows.  By  it  tho:?e  greiit  men*  being  dead,  like  our 
fathers  who  issued  the  great  declaration  for  human  rights, 
yet  speak  for  the  emancipation  of  the  race  from  the  worst 
tyranny  under  which  mortals  ever  groaned.  They  '*  declared 
the  opinion  to  be  erroneous  that  wine,  beer  or  spirits  was 
benetii:ial  to  health  ;  that  man  in  ordinary  health  required  no 
such  stinnilanl,  and  could  not  be  benefited  by  the  habitual 
employment  of  such  in  either  large  or  small  quantities;  and 
even  in  the  most  modenite  doses  alcoholic  drinks  did  no 
good,  while  large  quantities  (such  jis  by  many  would  be 
thought  moderate)  sooner  or  later  prove  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution  witlioutany  exception." 

This  was  signed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Sir  James  Clark, 
Sir  J.  Eyre,  Dr.  Marshall  HalU  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Dr.  A, 
Ure,  the  Queen's  physician,  Professor  Quain,  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  and  seventy  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1847  the  second  mecbcal  declaration  was  made.  ThiB 
declaration  says  :  "We  are  of  the  opinion  :  1st,  That  a  veiy 
large  portion  of  human  misery,  inctufling  poverty,  disease, 
and  crime,  is  induced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  fermented 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  2d,  That  pertect  health  is  compatilde 
with  total  abstinence  from  all  such  intoxicating  drinkj^,  whether 
in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  or  as  wine,  beer,  porter,  cider, 
etc.  3d,  That  pennons  accustomed  to  such  drinks  may  with 
perfect  safety  discontinue  them  entirely,  or  graduaUy,  after  a 
short  time.  4th,  That  total  and  universal  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  intoxicating  beverages  of  all  sorts, 
would  contribute  to  the  health,  prosperity,  morality  and 
happinesd  of  the  human  race."     Sir  Benjamin  Brodie*  Sir  O. 
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Clark,  Sir  W.  Btirnett,  Sir  J.  FnriieR,  Sir  IL  HoUaticI,  Sir  A. 
Mouroe^  Sir  J,  irOrcsor,  Sir  R.  Christi^on,  Dr.  \V.  B. 
Oai7)ent€r,  Dr.  Co[>lHnd,  Dr*  Neil  Ariiott»  Dr.  A-  Farre, 
Professors  Guy,  Allen,  Thomson,  >Iiller,  SIcLeod,  Thouit>- 
jMin,  Hud  Siinjji^ion,  and  2<KM)  of  the  leading  professors  and 
practitioners  of  (Ireat  Britain  made  this  deela ration. 

This  it  will  be  observed  i:^  adeclamtion  iJi  favor  of  total  and 
universal  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  intoxicating  bev- 
erages of  all  sort^.  It  in  fact  covers  the  whole  case  with  that  calm 
but  comprehensive  power  of  expression  which  charact^rizea 
the  utterances  of  medical  bodies.  They  do  not  even  say  that 
alcohol  is  importwnt  as  a  medicine.  They  in  etTect  declare 
emphaticiilly  against  it  as  u  food,  for  if  a  food  the  fourth  par* 
agraph  never  could  be  predicated  as  true. 

The  Third  ISIedicnl  Declaration  of  Great  Britain  was  made 
in  IHTI.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

As  it  is  believed  that  the  inconsiderate  prescription  of  large  qoan- 
tities  of  alcoholic  liquids  by  medical  men  for  their  patients  has 
given  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  the  formation  of  iniempemte 
habits,  the  undersigned,  while  unable  to  abandon  the  use  of  alcohol 
In  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases*  are  yet  of  the  opinion  that  no 
medical  practitioner  should  prescribe  it  without  a  sense  of  grave 
res[>onsibility-  They  believe  that  alcohol,  in  whatever  form,  should 
be  prefer i bed  with  as  much  care  as  any  powerful  drug,  and  that  the 
direction  for  its  use  sbould  be  so  framed  as  uot  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  sanction  for  excess,  or  necessarily  for  the  continuance  of  its  use 
when  the  occasion  Ls  past. 

They  are  also  of  opinion  that  many  people  immensely  exaoft^eratc 
Hie  value  of  alcohol  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  since  no  class  of  men 
see  so  ranch  of  its  ill  effect-s,  and  possess  such  power  to  restrain  its 
abuse,  as  members  of  their  own  profession,  they  hold  that  every 
medical  practitioner  is  l>ound  to  exert  his  utmost  influence  to  incul- 
cate habits  of  gi'eat  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcobolie  liquids. 

Being  also  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  amount  of  di-iuking  of 
alcoholic  liquors  among  the  working  classes  of  this  country  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day,  destroying,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  health,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  those  classes,  and  neutralizing 
to  a  large  extent  the  great  industrial  prosperity  which  Providence 
has  placed  within  the  reach  of  this  nation,  the  undersigned  would 
gladly  support  any  wise  legislation  which  would  tend  to  restrict 
within  proper  limits  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  gradually 
btroduce  habits  of  temperance.   Signed  by  George  Burrows,  M.  !>.• 
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F,  R,  S..  Prci^idenL  of   l.he    Royal    College  of   Physicians,  ett 
George  linsk,  F.  U.  8*,  rn*»ulent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeona  ; 
Professor    Parkes  ami  18!l  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  LondoD,  and  (i9  fnedicnl  practitioners,  heads  of  medical  institu- 
tions in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  England. 

This  addrcsB  is  evidt^^ntly  forced  out  of  men  hy  i\  sense  ut 
responsibility  in  the  presence  of  {^eat  evik  foiiifiod  in  the 
habits  of  society »  which  they  are  influenced  to  attack  with  some 
lack  of  emphatic  directness,  liut  which  constrain  to  sucli  de- 
gree of  condemnation  as  they  feel  the  people  will  bear.  The 
profession  was  less  outspoken  in  1H71  than  in  1847.  The 
drinking  habit  of  England  as  well  as  America  was  stronger 
then  than  in  1847.  If  in  the  days  of  their  ignorance  God 
winked  at  the  sins  of  his  children,  wo  cannot  wonder  that  we 
have  to  read  between  the  lines  for  the  same  real  denunciation 
of  llie  tiiiffic  which  we  find  in  the  open  ai>provftl  of  total  absti- 
nence in  the  earlier  and  better  day  of  1847.  In  fact,  if  the 
profession  of  our  time  would  go  back  to  the  old  Arabian,  Al- 
bucassis,  who  knew  in  advance  that  his  invention,  if  it  got 
abroad,  would  be  an  unmitigated  curse,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed it,  they  would  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The  prudent  doc- 
tor is  careful  what  he  saj^s  of  the  origin  of  the  gouty  toe — 
especiidly  when  lie  has  the  L'out  also  himself* 

In  1S73,  the  leading  members  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Can- 
ada resident  in  Montreal,  comprising  G.  W.  Campbell,  M.  D,, 
Prof,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surge jy,  and  Dean  of  Fac- 
ulty of  McGill  College;  E.  H,  TrudeMVL  D,,  Prof,  of  Mid- 
wifery, and  2^  professors  in  Medical  Colleges,  etc.,  and  seventy 
other  physicians  of  Montreal,  united  in  a  declaration  considera- 
bly shorter  than  that  of  1871,  just  mentioned,  and  also  con- 
siderably stronger  against  alcohoL  It  is  iM^urly  u[>  to  (he 
standard  of  1847,  and  reads  as  follows  ; 

February,  1873, 

We  the  uudersigDed,  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Mon- 
treal, are  of  optmon — Ist,  That  a  large  propordon  of  bninau  miaei 
|M>vi-rryi  disease,  and  crime,  is  |»rotlu(H»<i  by  the  use  of  aleoliolic 
liquors  us  a  beverage.  2d,  That  totJil  alistinencc  from  iotoxicat* 
lug  liquors,  whether  fermented  or  distilled,  is  consistent  with,  and 
conrhicive  to,  the  highest  degree  of  physienl  and  nu-ntul  health  and 
rigor.  3d,  That  abstinence  from  intoxicating  li*jiiors  wonid  greatly 
promote  the  health,  morality  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
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I  will  now  insei't  the  following  International  Declaration. 
which  was  made  nppropriiitely  ut  Pliiladelphia  on  America 
soil.  The  International  Medical  Congress,  the  highest  medi* 
cal  body  in  the  world,  held  it^  session  at  Philadelphia,  in 
Septembor,  1876,  ami  I  find  the  following  in  the  official  report 
of  its  proceedings  on  the  16tli  of  that  month  : 

The  following  is  the  report,  from  the  ^section  on  medicine, 
on  the  paper  of  Dr,  E.  M.  Hunt,  on  "Alcohol  in  it^i  thera- 
peutic relations  as  a  food  and  a  medicine/' 

First — Alcohol  is  not  shown  to  have  a  detinite  food  value  by  any 
of  the  usual  methods  of  chemical  analysis  or  physiological  investi- 
gation* 

Second — Its  use  as  a  medicine  is  chiefly  as  a  cai"diac  (relating  to 
the  heart)  stimulant »  and  often  admits  of  substitution. 

Third — As  a  medicine  it  is  not  well  fitted  for  self-prescription  by 
the  laity,  and  the  medical  profession  is  not  accountable  for  such 
administration  or  for  tlie  enormous  evils  residting  therefi*om. 

Fourth — ^I'he  purity  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  in  general  not  as  well 
assured  as  that  of  articles  used  for  medicine  should  be*  The  various 
mixtures  when  used  as  medicine  should  have  definite  and  known 
composition,  and  should  not  be  interchanged  promiscuously. 

Please  note  that  this  supreme  authority  says  that  alcohol  iB 
not  known  to  have  food  value  and  that  it^  principal  use  as  a 
medicine  is  to  stimulate  the  htart^  not  to  create  power  l>y 
nutrition,  but  to  use  up  tlie  capital  of  the  body  with  unnatural 
mpitlity,  and  even  for  this  purix>se  something  else  might  gen- 
erally be  sul^stituted. 

Has  there  been  any  proof  discovered  since  that  time  that 
alcohol  is  a  food?  On  the  contrary,  all  the  increased  light 
which  comes  streaming  in  upon  ns  from  every  direction  is 
to  the  eflect  that  it  is  not  even  a  medicine,  save  only  as  any 
other  virulent  poison  may  be  a  modicino— certainly  not  an 
indispensable  one,  and  doing  on  the  aggregate  vastly  more 
hurt  than  good  l)y  the  admission  of  all. 

We  have  also  the  Medical  Declaration  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn and  vicinity,  which  is  one  of  the  briefest  and  best  ever 
issued ; 

I  •  In  view  of  the  alarming  prevalence  and  ill  effects  of  iiitemper« 
ance,  with  which  none  are  so  familiar  as  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  which  have  called  forth  from  eminent  Englieb  phy- 
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sicl&DS  the  voice  of  waruing  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  con* 
cerniug  the  ase  of  wJeoholic  beverages,  we,  the  undereiguetl, 
members  of  the  medical  profession  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  unite 
in  the  declaration  that  we  believe  alcohol  should  be  classed  with 
other  powerful  <lrugs ;  that  when  prescribed  mediciually  it  shotild 
be  with  conscientious  caution  and  a  sense  of  grave  res{>onsibility. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor  as  a  hover- 
age  id  productive  of  a  lai-ge  amount  of  physicial  disease ;  that  it 
eutaib  diseased  appetites  upon  offspring  ;  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  oar  cities  and 
country. 

3.  We  would  welcome  any  judicious  and  effective  legislation — 
state  and  national — which  should  seek  to  confine  the  traJSc  in  alco- 
hol to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  medical  and  other  sciences,  art  atid 
mechanism, 

ThiH  is  signed  by  Edward  Delntield,  M.  D.,  px^sident  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  iSurgeons,  nnd  of  Roo.sevelt  Hospital; 
Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  ex-prpsident  Academy  of  Medicine; 
A.  Chirk,  M,l>.,  professor  Collcgi*  of  Pbysicisuis  and  Surgcoui* 
and  senior  physician  Bollevue  Uospital :  James  Anderson, 
M.  D.,  No.  30  Fiiiver?iity  place,  ex-prc»ident  Academy  t»f  Medi- 
cine uud  president  I'hysiciaiis'  Mutual  Aid  AssiKiation ;  E^  K. 
Peaalee,  M.  D.*  ex-president  Academy  of  Medicine,  New 
York;  ('.  R.  Apiew,  ^M.D.,  ex-pre?4idcnt  Medical  Society  fit 
the  Stwte  of  New  Vork ;  Stephen  Smith.  M.  D.,  surgeon 
Bellevue  Hospital,  commissioner  of  health,  and  provident 
American  Health  Association  ;  Alfred  C.  Post,  M.  D.,  LL,  D., 
professor  of  surgery  in  I'^niversity  Medic^tl  College  arul  ex- 
president  New  York  Academy  of  Mt*dicine ;  E.  !>.  Tludson, 
Jr.,  M*D.,  profe8Sf>r  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicin©t 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  New  York  Infirmary;  Ern^mus 
D.  Hudson,  M.  I).,  physician  and  surgeon;  Elisha  Hnrrii*, 
M,  D.,  necretaiy  American  Public  Health  Association,  late  sani- 
tary superintendent  Metropolitan  Board  of  Heultli,  and  coiTe- 
Hpondiug  secretary  Prison  AsMociation  of  N.  York  ;  Ellsworth 
Eliot,  M,  1)*,  president  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society;  Stephen  Rogers,  M.  D.,  pret^ident  of  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society  of  New  York;  Andrew  H,  Smith,  M.D.,  visits 
ing  physician  to  St,  Luke's  Hospital,  etc,  :  J,  E.  Janvrin, 
M.  D.,  Verranuft  Morse,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn  ;  E.  T.  Uichardi*ont 
M*  D-,  Brooklyn;  William  H,  Hall,  M,  D..  Walter  H.  Gil- 
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lette,  M.  D.,  physiciim  to  Charity  Hospital,  lecturer  University 
Medical  College:  J.  R.  Lcmiiing,  M.  D.,  phj^sician  to  St, 
Luko'f^  Hospital,  president  University  Alumtii  A.ssaciation, 
emeritus  professor  of  inediciae,  etc.  ;  James  O.  Pond,  M.  D., 
trea.saror  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ;  Theodore  J 
Mason,  M.  D*,  cousuUing  surgeon  Kings  County  Inebriates 
Home,  consulting  surgeon  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  etc., 
and  president  Collegiate  Depailment;  G.  J.  Fisher,  M.  I)., 
late  vice-president  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  late 
president  Westchester  County  IVIedical  Society,  and  one  hun- 
dred others  of  like  character  and  standing. 

In  reply  to  personal  letters  addressed  by  me  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  our  time,  I  have  received  answers 
from  sevenil,  which  I  think  will  be  of  great  value  and  of  influ- 
ence with  those  who  desire  the  latest  and  liighest  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  of  this  work.  I  inseii  these  letters,  or  such 
extracts  Os  are  consistent  with  my  space,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  commenting  upon,  supporting  or  controverting  the  views 
of  the  writers — for  none  but  a  fool  wouhl  undertake  to  chatter 
among  the  gods  unless  he  wei^e  one  of  them — but  as  present^ 
ing,  I  think,  all  sides  of  the  subject  with  great  force. 

I  suppose  no  one  will  question  that  Dr.  Alfred  StiUe  is 
among  the  ablest  men  living  in  his  own  or  any  profession  ;  and 
equally  eminent  among  those  who  entei*tain  liberal  sentiments 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  alcohol  in  medicine,  and  the  folly,  if 
not  wrong,  of  restricting  '"pei-sonal  liberty'*  in  its  use  by  the 
forces  of  society.  As  such  a  j)resentation  of  that  side  of  the 
question  as  would  be  expected  from  so  eminent  an  authority 
I  insert  the  following  letter  in  full- 

I  may,  however,  say  that  it  is  the  only  letter  received  by 
me  which  takes  similar  ground,  and  also  that  it  will  be  observed 
that  Dr.  Stille  finds  it  necessary  to  abolish  the  distinction 
between  food  and  poison  in  order  to  maintain  his  argument, 
and  to  hold  that  ''nothing  is  intrinsically  poisonous.*'  I  am 
sure  that  the  impression  is  very  general  among  plain  people 
that  there  is  intrinsically  a  distinction  between  foods  and 
poisons.  We  all  comprehend  that  to  eat  tenfold  of  the  usual 
amount  necessary  of  wholesome  meat,  highly  seasoned  with 
spices  and  condiments  to  make  it  palatable,  would  be  glut- 
tony ;  hut  I  am  sure  that  no  preparation  or  quantity  of  arsenic 
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ov  stiychnine  or  even  opium,  however  large  or  small »  would 
ever  be  considered  by  the  people  as  food,  although  it  might 
be  a  very  good  medicine.  Food  h  necessary  when  we  are 
perfectly  well ;  no  medicine  is  good  for  a  person  who  is  per- 
fectly well ;  at  least  prussicacid,  although  a  medicine,  has  not 
genemlly  been  thought  to  be  "intrinsically,"  even  in  the 
most  limited  quantities,  a  food  for  pei'sons  in  health. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  without  a  license  in  the 
use  of  words  which  confounds  all  forms  of  expression  and  the 
ideas  behind  them,  there  can  l>e  food  or  nutrition  in  arsenic 
or  paris  green.  But  those  who  find  comfort  in  these  views  of 
Dr.  Stille  will  have  occasion  to  economize  the  whole  of,  it  or, 
after  they  have  read  his  picture  of  the  generalitj^  and  extent 
of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  his  mcthml  of  disposing  of  those 
who  thus  trespass  upon  natural  laws  and  the  welfare  of  society, 
they  will  close  their  account  with  scant  satisfaction. 

It  may  further  be  observed  that  Pr.  Stille  also  reasons 
ufjon  the  common  assumption  that  the  unnatural  and  acquired 
ajipctite  for  alcohol  is  instinctive  and  ineradicable  like  the 
indispensable  natuml  passions  and  religious  impulses*  Again, 
Power  instinctively  enslaves,  and  slavery  of  the  weak  to  the 
strung  was  once  universaK  Was  its  abolition,  therefore, 
wrong  ? 

The  question,  whether  society  ought  not  for  the  general 
good  to  [prohibit  the  making  and  use  as  a  mere  beverage  of 
that  for  which  there  are  so  many  innocent  substitutes,  presses 
upon  tlie  mind  with  great  force  after  reading  this  strong  letter. 
Ko  man  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  non-essential 
privilege— to  drink  that  which  is  not  necessary  for  his  own 
health — when  his  example  destroys  so  many  others.  If  he 
may,  then,  without  necessity  or  benefit  to  himself,  he  may 
destroy  others.  This  is  a  moral,  and  might  well  be  made  a 
legal  wrong.  It  ib  conceded  that  he  may  drink  alcohol  for 
dbsea^,  for  that  is  medicinal  use* 


S900  Spruce  Street,         > 
PHiLADELPraA,  Juue  27,  1887.  \ 
Mr  DcAft  8ni : — I  had  to-day  the  honor  of  receiving  from  you  a 
letter  In  which  you  request  my  r>ptnion  upon  the  following  poinUi : 
I.  Wliethcr  alcohol  is  a  poison  or  a  food? 
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2.  Doder  what  circumstances ,  if  any,  it  is  uecfui,  or  nccessarj, 
or  indiflpensable,  as  a  driak  or  a  medicine? 

3,  The  discussion  in  regard  to  alcohol  must  naturally  turn  upon 
the  attitude  of  your  (the  medical)  profeseiion  towai*ds  it. 

I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  discussed  these  questions  as  completely 
as  1  was  able  in  two  of  my  works,  viz.:  **  Therapeutics'*  and 
Materia  Medica^  4th  ed.,  1874,  vol*  ii.,  p.  710  and  p.  723,  an<ler 
the  titles  of  **  Wine  and  Alcohol  "  ;  and  also  in  the  National  Dlspeii^ 
satort/,  4th  ed.,  1886,  under  corresponding  titles.  In  these  papers 
copious  illustrations  and  references  may  be  found* 

To  answer  specifically  your  questions,  I  would  say : 

1.  Alcohol  is  food.  Like  any  other  food  it  may  become  injurious 
to  life  and  sometimes  a  poison.  Nothiug  is  intiiusically  poisonous. 
The  substances  reckonecl  as  iK>isons  become  so  only  when  unduly 
taken — u  e.,  in  regard  to  the  dose  and  the  individual.  Many  poiaona 
are  precious  raedicnues.  Tlit^  most  wholesome  foods  used  in  excesB 
may  become  a  directly  fatal  poison,  or  by  such  habituul  use  bring 
on  disease  and  death. 

2*  The  circumstances  that  rendtr  alcoliol  useful,  necessary  or 
indispensalile  as  a  medicine  are  numberless  and  can  only  be 
described  in  a  medical  treatise,  as  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  the 
volumes  referred  to.  1  will  only  add  in  diiect  reply  to  your  inquiry 
that  alcohol  is  often  useful,  and  sometimes  not  only  necessary  but 
indispensable,  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
possesses  these  qualities  as  a  drink^by  which  1  understaad  a 
habitual  beverage — because  it  is  notorious  that  a  great  many  persons 
enjoy  good  health,  and  notably  women  and  ciiildren,  without  using 
alcohol  as  a  drink.  But  such  facts  do  not  conclude  against  the  use 
of  alcohol  by  adult  men,  even  as  '*  a  drink.'*  They  have  no  moro 
weight  than  the  argument  against  the  use  of  flesh-food ♦  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  the  Buddhists,  who  equal  in  number  all  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  world,  live  on  vegetable  food  and  milk  alone.  Or^  to 
take  a  more  directly  pertinent  illustration,  no  more  weight  than  that 
most  decaying  race  in  the  old  world,  the  Mohammedan,  is  the  only 
one  whose  religion  inteixlicts  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  use 
of  alcohol  is  universal,  and  must,  therefore,  be  instinctive*  There 
is  not  a  nation  nor  a  tribe*  however  barbarous,  that  has  not  made 
use  of  alcohol  in  some  form ;  and  even  the  Ai-abs,  who  are  now,  in 
common  with  all  Mohammedans,  forbidden  its  use,  were  the  first  to 
distil  alcohol  and  introduce  it  into  Europe.  The  argument  extra 
abuse  is  an  old  fallacy.  It  is  not  logical  to  condemn  or  banish  alco- 
hol because  it  may  be  admitted  to  give  rise  to  more  sin  and  crime 
than  an)^  other  single  cause  in  times  of  peace.  But  this  and  kindred 
facts  do  not  palliate  the  fanaticism  that  substitutes  molasses  and 
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water  for  wiue  iu  the  Lord'a  Supper,  or  tLe  ignorance  that  advoc;aU'4i 
the  ufcie  of  such  vnue  oiily  as  is  free  from  alcohol  when  it  Is  ccrtaio 
that  wiue  caunot  exist  without  alcohol.  The  argument  so  misused 
would  juBtify  universal  celibacy  by  the  misery^  immediate  and 
entailed,  of  unhappy  man*iage*» ;  would  justify  nl»so1ute  non-inter- 
cH)uri*e  between  the  seaees  because  diseases,  degiadation  and  crime 
arc  entailed  by  certain  conditions  of  that  intercourse  ;  would  even 
proscribe  religion,  because,  far  beyond  all  other  courses ,  it  has  been 
the  origin  or  the  paient  of  the  bloodie&t  and  mo»t  destructive  wars 
that  ever  desolated  mankind,  and  arretted  the  growtli  of  civiliza* 
lion. 

To  counteract  an  evil  by  excess,  tlie  beat  way  is  not^  and  ought 
not  Ui  be,  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  innocent,  lint  \n  prevent  the 
existence,  or  repress  the  growth,  of  Ibe  evil  by  pnnisliing  those  who 
are  guilty  of  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  preach  temperance  when  at  every 
corner  is  established  a  legalized  temptation  to  debauchery.  It  la 
almost  as  vain  to  pre^s  moral  or  religious  advice  upon  intemperate 
men  and  women  who  are  not  only  a  burden  and  a  plague,  but  a  per- 
petual corniption,  totlic  commuDity.  In  my  opiuion  t«uch  pestilent 
persons  should,  by  due  process  r.f  law  well  guarded  from  abuse,  be 
deprived  of  theii*  citizenship  and  made  incapable  of  performing  any 
valid  legal  act. 

The  medical  profession,  aboTe  all  other  classes  of  society*  has  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  deplore  the  consequences  of  aleohoUo 
as  well  na  of  other  forms  of  intemperance.  But,  as  medicine  is  a 
free  science  and  art,  and  is  not  hetlged  in  by  dogmas  as  Iheolugiana 
are,  nor  controlled  by  judicial  prectnlents  as  lawyers  are,  a  pret^isc 
accord  among  physicians  is  not  to  \Hi  expected  either  in  scienlilic 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  intemperance,  or  in  regard 
to  the  practical  measures  fitted  to  mitigate  itjs  evils.  And,  if  this  be 
true  of  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  among  them,  how  much  truer 
must  it  be  of  those  who  have  more  zeal  than  knowledge  or  discj'e- 
tion.  Where  the  latter  would  overrifle  every  obstacle  in  llie  direct 
j-oad  to  their  goal,  the  former  are  more  apt  to  regard  ethical  and 
social  questions  in  the  light  of  experience  as  well  as  science ;  and 
while  inculcating  ten»]»crttn(*e  in  all  things  they  do  not.  as  a  l»ody, 
cither  disapprf^vc  of  tljc  us**  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  or  regard  its 
nse  aa  physiologically  an  error. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  res|)eotfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Hos,  Henry  W,  Blair,  AtifBED  Sullb* 

r,  S.  Senate,  Washington, 

The  name  of  X.  S.  Davis,   M.  D*,  LL.  I)..  Professor  of 
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Practical  and  Clitiical  Medicine  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  Medical  Department  of  Northwestern  Universitj, 
the  "Father  of  the  Aiiierican  Medical  Association/'  is  well 
known  on  both  cootiuents,  not  only  for  Ms  great  learn- 
ing, experience  and  skill  in  his  profession  generally,  but 
for  the  special  attention  he  has  given,  during  the  last  hulf- 
century,  to  the  investigation  of  the  very  question  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  truth  more 
than  once,  and  one  witness  to  a  fact  is  as  good  as  many.  But 
he  must  he  a  good  witness ;  he  must  know  and  we  must 
believe.  Dr.  Davis  is  one  of  many  who  have  demonstrated 
that  in  all  the  exigences  of  wide  practice  alcohol  is  now  need- 
less. Once  it  may  have  been  different,  but  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries of  other  equally  efficacious  and  comparatively  harm- 
less remedies  has  now  made  it  easy  to  dispense  with  alcohol 
even  as  a  medicine.  It  can  still  he  used  a^  such,  but  it  is  no 
longer  necessary.  If  not  necessary  even  as  a  medicine,  cer- 
tainly as  a  beverage*  a  luxury,  it  should  be  destroyed.  Again 
it  should  be  i*emembered  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  one 
of  vast  ramifications.  In  every  one  of  many  sficcialtios  there 
is  room  for  the  constant  and  life-long  exercise  of  the  gi'eat- 
est  abilities,  and  Dr.  Davis  has  directed  his,  largely,  to 
the  investigation  and  settlement  of  the  all-important  questions 
growing  out  of  the  relations  of  alcohol  to  humanity. 


CHicAeOf  III,,  r*.'^  Rand nl ph.  St.*  I 
July  30,  1887.  f 

DsAR  Sm: — In  reply  to  your  inquines  I  inclose  for  you  a  brief 
printed  paper  written  by  mo  not  long  since,  because  it  will  give  you  & 
muck  clearer  expression  of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  human  f^ystem  and  their  true  relations  to  the  treatment 
of  diseases  than  I  could  possibly  embrace  in  a  single  letter.  I  have 
been  constantly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years ^  embracing  both  private  and  public  liospital  practice,  and 
have  demonstrated  by  the  last  forty  years  of  actual  experience  that  no 
form  of  alcoholic  drink,  cither  fermented  or  distilled,  is  necessary  or 
desirable  for  internal  use  in  either  health  or  in  any  of  the  varied  forma 
of  disease ;  but  that  health  can  be  better  preserved  and  disease  be 
more  successfully  treated  without  any  use  of  such  drinks.  With  much 
respect.  Yours  truly, 

Hon,  Hekkt*  W.  Blair.  N,  S.  Datis. 

U.  S,  Senate,  Wafihingicm. 
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The  followiug  is  the  pa{>er  referred  to  by  Dr.  Davie : 


By  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  t'oUowiDg  pap^r  h  meaat  all  the  Tarietiea 
of  fermented  and  distilled  preparatians  coutainmg  alcohol,  such  as  beer, 
ale,  porter,  mne,  whisky,  bramly,  ruin,  gin,  ttc. ;  and  ray  principal 
object  is  to  giva  an  intelligible  answer  to  the  often -repeated  inquiry 
whether  any  one  or  all  of  these  articles  are  really  necessary  for  use  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  where  the  paramouTit  objects  are  to  prevent, 
to  palliate,  or  to  cure,  disease  in  the  8afegt  and  most  expeditious  man- 
ner. To  do  this  properly  three  preliminary  queatiooB  must  be  consid* 
ered,  and,  if  possible^  settled  on  a  basis  of  well-ascertained  facts : 

!•  Do  any  of  these  liquids  contain  ingredients  of  value  to  the  sick, 
besides  the  alcohol  they  contain,  that  cannot  be  furnished  just  as  well 
from  other  sources  ? 

2.  What  are  tljc  appreciable  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system 
botli  in  health  and  disease? 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  in  sickness  that  it  is  calculated  to  re- 
move? 

Every  one  who  has  given  careful  attention  to  the  subject  will 
promptly  answer  the  first  que^tiou  in  the  negative. 

That  the  different  varieties  of  beer  and  other  fermented  drinks  con- 
tain a  small  amount  of  ficcula  or  modi^ed  stan-iu  sugnr  and  ri  little 
Mline  matter  capable  of  being  appropriate<l  as  nourishment  i>*  trm- : 
but  the  quantity  ia  so  small  that  it  is  practically  useless. 

The  careful  and  repeated  analvhcsof  diflerentviineliesof  beer  made 
by  Liebig,  Playfair,  Hasscb,  ami  itthers,  show  that  it  would  reijuiro 
the  drinking  of  more  than  six  barrels  of  beer  to  get  enough  of  the 
nutritive  materials  just  n;inietl  to  make  the  Cfjuivalent  of  one  onlinary 
loaf  of  breads  Hence  no  wttU-inforraed  piTson  would  think  of  using 
those  drinks  to  obtain  faecula,  sugar  or  saline  matti^rs  when  tJte  same 
materials  could  be  obtained  so  much  more  readily  and  cheaply  from 
other  soun.>es.  The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  active 
principle  of  hops  in  beer^  and  tlmt  of  juniper  in  gin.  An  infusion  or 
tea  prepHTtid  fr<jm  one  pennyworth  of  cither  wotdd  exert  more  inAu« 
enre  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  smue  ingredient*  as  they  exist  in 
a  gallon  of  brer  or  a  rjtjart  of  gin.  We  may  repeat,  ihereibre,  with 
emphasis,  that  there  ar»^  no  elements  in  any  of  the  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  in  ^ifficient  quantity  to  be  of  the  sliglitest  value,  either 
as  nourishment  or  mt^dicine,  except  the  alcohol  and  water.  So  true  is 
tliis  that  one  would  search  the  world  over  In  vain  to  find  anyone  using 
a  specimen  of  fermented  or  distilled  liquid  after  the  alcohol  generated 
by  the  fermentation  had  been  *eparnt**d  from  it* 

Asjiuming  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  if  the  alcohol  in  idl  these  liquidi, 
and  that  alone,  which  is  capable  of  exerting  any  important  induenoo 
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Upon  the  human  system^  1  shall  proceed  to  answer  the  i^ccond  questioo 
— namely ,  What  are  the  appreciable  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system  both  in  health  and  iltsease  ?  Having  made  this  question  one  of 
special  study  and  observation  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  could  easily 
fill  a  moderate-sized  volume  with  the  detailB  of  experiments,  clinical 
observations  and  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  and  affording  an 
ttZDple  basid  for  the  conclusions  I  shall  briefly  state  in  this  paper.  I 
well  remember  when,  in  accordance  with  the  simple  and  fascinating 
ehemico-phyaio logical  doctrines  of  Liebig  and  his  school,  alcoholic 
liqaora  were  classed  with  the  hydro-carbons  as  *^  respiratory  food/'  and 
almost  universally  regarded  as  capable  of  increasing  the  tempemture 
of  the  human  body,  and  of  stimulating  all  its  functions.  But  when  the 
inyestigations  of  Drs.  Prout,  of  London,  Sandras  and  Bouchardet,  of 
France,  and  Buker,  of  Germany,  contirmed  by  many  others,  had 
fully  established  the  fact  that  during  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the 
system  the  elimination  of  carbonic-acid  gas  from  the  lungs  was  dimino^ 
ished,  together  with  a  general  diminution  of  waste  matter  from  all  the 
excretory  organs,  the  idea  of  combustion  or  *•  respiratory  food**  had  to 
be  abandoned.  This  abandonment  of  the  stimulaliDg  and  heat-pro* 
ducing  qualities  of  alcoholic  drinks  was  rendered  more  complete  when, 
in  1 850,  the  vvxiter  of  this  paper  proved  by  a  carefully- executed  series 
of  experiments,  in  vrhich  the  direct  application  of  the  thermometer  was 
made  to  the  subject  operated  on,  that  the  prcseuce  of  alcohol  actually 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  lessened  the  action  of  all  the 
smaller  blood-vessels  by  lessening  the  sensibility  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves. 

These  results  have  since  been  fully  estabUshed  by  the  experimental 
investigations  of  Drs.  B.  W.  Richardson  and  Anstic,  of  England,  and 
Dr.  Hannnoud,  myself  and  others  in  this  country.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  most  carefully-conducted  scientific  investigations  proved  the  entire 
fallacy  of  the  doctrine,  that  alcohol  was  capable  of  stimulating  or 
increasing  the  functions  and  temperature  of  ttie  human  body,  than  the 
advocates  of  its  use  reversed  the  grounds  on  wliicli  such  advocacy  was 
based.  Accepting  the  well-established  fact  that  the  presence  of  alcohol 
in  the  system  directly  diminishes  both  the  molecular  changes  and  nerve 
fiensibility,  thereby  rctarrhng  tissue  changes,  they  claim  that  such 
retardation  of  molecular  changes  and  excretory  eliminations,  by  retard- 
ing the  waste y  was  equivalent  t<3  the  same  amount  of  supply,  and  con- 
sequently that  alcoholic  drinks  were  *' indirect  food.'*  As  stated  by 
Dr.  Hammond,  if  the  presence  of  alcohol,  taken  in  the  form  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  lessened  the  sum  total  of  eliminations  from  the  human  body 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  pound  in  twenty-four  hour?,  it  was  equivalent 
in  value  to  half  a  pound  of  food  token.  This  idea,  thus  originating 
with  men  of  know^  scientific  reputation,  rapidly  became  popular,  and 
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mgfm  fumisbed  all  ckHst^a  with  a  plausible  reason  for  taking  whatever 
alcoholic  beverage  ihoir  Utste  or  timcy  might  dictate.  But  a  LTitical 
examiaatioii  will  show  that  this  position  resl8  on  no  better  foundation 
than  the  preceding  one  of  combustion  and  increased  heat*  lliat  the 
presence  of  alcohol  iu  the  6yi>lein  actutiUy  retards  molecular  clianges, 
and  consequently  dlminij^hv's  tho  aggregate  amount  of  waste  in  a  given 
iime^  i$  a  well-established  fact ;  but  the  inference  drawn  from  this  that 
inch  diminution  of  waste  is  equiviilent  to  the  addition  of  an  equal 
amount  of  new  xnatter  through  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assImUa* 
tioQ  is  entirely  fallacious. 

Those  who  have  drawn  this  inference  have  apparently  forgotten  two 
of  the  most  important  physiological  hiws  relating  to  animaJ  life — name- 
ly^ firsts  that  all  the  active  phenomena  of  life  dtjpend  Ufion,  find  directly 
involve^  molecular  changes,  and  eonseqnetitly  necessiuite  both  waste 
and  supply ;  second,  that  every  cell  or  organized  atfljof  living  animal 
matter  has  only  a  limited  duration  of  integrity  or  life,  at  the  end  ol 
which  it  must  either  undergo  a  natural  disintegration  into  waste  mat* 
tar,  or  degenerai4s  into  an  unhealthy  and  lower  type  of  organization. 
Therefore,  whatever  retards  the  natural  molecular  changes  in  living 
tiBSues  retard*  or  lessens  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  seen  in  the  diminu- 
tioa  of  secretion f  excretion,  temperature,  and  nerve  sensibility ;  and 
by  retaiutug  cells  and  organized  atoms  beyond  the  natural  limit  of  time 
directly  promoter  tlieir  degeneration  into  materials  of  a  useless  or  posi* 
liTely  injurious  character,  as  when  nervous^  mtiscuUr  or  secretory 
structure  changes  into  atlieromatous,  fatty,  caseoiiSt  or  septic  materialSf 
instead  of  umlergoiog  natural  dissolution  and  excretion  as  waste  mat- 
ter* Hence,  the  prevention  of  a  certain  amount  of  waste  of  living 
structure  in  a  given  time  is  in  no  proper  sense  physiologically  equiva- 
lent to  tije  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  new  material  by  nutrition 
in  the  same  time.  On  the  contrary,  both  experimenrs  and  conmion 
observations  show  that  whenever  such  mental  or  physical  exercise  U 
continued  a$  naturally  increases  tissue  changes  and  waste,  and  these 
are  retarded  or  prevented  by  the  presence  of  some  agent  capable  of 
exerting  such  an  influence,  derangements  of  stnicture  or  function  invari- 
ably follow.  Assuming  the  foregoing  st^itements  to  be  correct,  it  is  not 
di(!i<!ult  to  understand  the  important  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  stnici- 
ures  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Taken  into  the  stomach 
diluted  with  water,  as  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  fermented  and  distilled 
drinks,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  enters  into  the  blood  unchanged, 
and  circulates  with  it  through  iill  the  organized  structures  of  tfie  body. 
This  has  been  proved  by  a  large  numlter  of  analytical  examinations, 
and  the  proof  may  be  n^peated  at,  any  time  by  applying  the  f)roper 
testa  to  the  bh>o<i  or  tissuci*  in  from  one  to  three  hours  after  the  alco- 
boUe  drink  has  bean  swallowed*     While  it  is  thus  present  in  the  blood, 
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mc^axmg  m  eoolaci  with  aU  the  daraedof  the  IkmIj,  lis  stroag  «ffinitj 
(or  Um  wXbamm>OQB  tmufdmmu  tliej  CDotam  canoes  it  to  hold  the  nMm- 
ral  mokeaJar  ehanges  m  cheeky  mod  tberebT  retard  the  fomMtioo  of  th*  > 
fHodactA  of  thoie  choAges,  as  aeea  in  the  duniDOium  of  temfientm  aad 
tltfi  fftouitalj  of  elimituitiioiis.  Ii  is  not  the  elfmtnitfwifH  mboe  that  %n 
diiiisoishod  bf  tluji  ioterfereoce  with  the  natmal  affinjdea  of  the  bloody 
hot  iho  takiDir  0|i  of  the  oijgea  ^m  the  hiroeUs  of  the  lungs  ts  re- 
tarded ifl  equal  mlio  with  the  lessetung  of  the  asnoont  of  waste  carhoaic 
actd  gu  liberai«d,  tharehjr  diininiabii^  the  oeeessaiy  dtange  ^oni 
V€Ooias  to  arterial  blood. 

When  the  amonnt  of  the  idoohol  taken  is  tman,  but  regttl'^rTif 
repeated,  as  iu  the  daily  [i»e  of  beer  aod  wioe^  the  diminished  ^i 
of  oxygen  to  the  tisi^uet^,  coupled  with  the  moderate  retardation  of 
wasti*^  euoour&gtis  the  accumulation  of  nnoridated  materials  ia  the 
form  of  inert  fat*  This  causes  increased  weight  and  bulk  with  c?ot- 
T*'  ■-'  detnsase  of  activity  and   power  of  endurance,  and  if  coo- 

tii  si   past  the  middle  period  of  life  ends  in  fatty  degeocrat ions 

in  the  couts  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  the  heart,  the  liver,  or  the 
kidneySf  by  which  the  tiatural  duration  of  life  is  ahorteQed  by  ten  or 
Eileen  years*  When  the  quantity  taken  is  greater  and  more  concen- 
trated«  as  In  the  free  use  of  whisky,  brandy,  etc.,  not  only  are  the 
molecular  changes  more  actively  retarded,  leading  to  moi>e  rapid  tissue 
degencsrutious,  but  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  brain  arc  so 
actively  interfered  with  as  to  prevent  healthy  nntrition,  and  oflen 
induce  either  chronic  inflammations  or  delirium  tremens,  or  both. 

Another  imfiortant  effect  of  alcohol  while  present  in  the  blood  is  the 
direct  diminution  of  sensibility  in  the  brain  and  nervous  structures  of 
the  body*  It  is  this  anfcstbetic  effect  upon  the  cerebral  and  nervous 
Structures  that  induces  all  the  series  of  changes  in  the  individual  from 
simple  don*t-care-ativencs8  and  unrestrained  hilarity  to  stupor  or 
dead»drunkenne89t  which  chiefly  occupies  the  attention  of  the  public. 
It  U  in  no  sense  a  stimulant  or  tonic,  either  at  the  beginnings  middle 
or  end  of  its  eflects,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  exerts  a  direct  seda- 
tive effect  upon  nerve  sensibility,  by  which  the  mind  becomes  less  con- 
scions  of  outward  impressions  of  any  kind,  whether  of  heat,  coldf 
weariness,  weakness  or  pain,  and  in  like  ratio  less  capable  of  exer- 
cising self*control,  or  manifesting  the  usual  sense  of  propriety. 

Finally,  the  alcohol,  having  entered  the  blood  from  the  stomach 
unchanged,  is  incapable  of  assimilation  or  appropriation  to  the  tissues 
of  the  body  as  nutritive  material,  and  is  separated  from  the  blood 
and  eliminated  as  foreign  matter  through  the  lungs*  skin,  kidneys,  and 
other  excretory  organs,  as  fully  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Lalle- 
mand,  Perrin  and  Duroy,  Richardson,  Hammond,  Anstie,  ajid  many 
others.     It  is  true  that  the  two  last-named  experimenters  claim  that 
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aU  the  alcohol  taken  is  not  again  excreted  without  chftnge,  but  tlial  an 
nduk  individual  is  capable  of  retaining  tn  some  waj  a  smM  quantity^ 
averaging*  according  to  Dr,  Aiiatie,  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred 
grains  of  alcohol  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tliiii  gmal)  quantity^ 
equal  only  to  about  one  ounce,  was  supposed  by  tht^se  gentlemen  to  be 
used  up  in  th«  generation  of  some  kind  of  force «  but  what  kind  of 
force  remains  a  mystery*  The  truth  is  that  the  loss  of  such  an 
amount  of  alcohol  from  a  given  quantity  circulating  with  the  blood 
during  twenty -four  hours  is  no  more  than  might  be  held  in  mere 
mechanical  union  with  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  tissue^,  for 
which  it  has  a  strong  aflinity  ;  and  the  only  force  it  develops  is  the 
catalytic  force  of  inertia*  by  which  it  hold«  in  check  those  natural 
molecular  elianged  Uiat  would  take  place  were  it  not  present*  Without 
further  explanationB^  ihe  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  htmian  system 
may  be  clearly  stated  in  the  following  brief  paragrayihs : 

1,  It  is  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  and  circulates  with  the  blood, 
and  is  finally  eliminated  through  the  excretory  organs  as  a  foreign 
agent  incapable  of  either  digestion  or  assimilation. 

2.  Wliile  present  in  the  blood  it  acti*  directly  as  an  anaesthetic, 
diminitthiug  the  sensibility  and  force  of  both  the  cercbro-spinal  and 
viiso-motor  nervous  centers ;  and  us  an  organic  sedative,  diminishing 
molecular  changes  in  the  tissues  aud  excretory  organs,  lessening  tiie 
erolution  of  heat,  and  remotely  favoring  tissue  degenerations  and 
acetiraulations  of  waste  material  in  the  syst<?m* 

This  Icjids  us  to  the  third  and  last  question  proposed  at  ihe  cohh 
mencemcnt  of  this  paper — namely,  Wliat  are  the  conditions  in  sick- 
ness that  alc'ihnlic  liquids  are  calculated  to  remove? 

In  the  foregoing  brief  review  it  luis  been  shown  that  alcohol  acti 
npon  the  human  system  as  aji  aniesthetic,  organic  sedative  and  auti* 
pyretic,  and  a  skillful  physician  may  use  it  in  any  case  of  disease 
wh<3ro  either  or  all  tliese  cflPects  are  needed,  provided  he  ciumot  have 
at  hand  any  other  agent  or  agents  with  which  he  mn  accomplish  tho 
same  purfmses  more  promptly  and  with  less  danger  of  any  col  lateral 
injury  to  hi^  patient.  This  proviso,  however,  if  honestly  attended  to^ 
will  practically  exclude  alcohol  from  the  liftt  of  ordinary  rcan^dlal 
agonte* 

As  an  anesthetic  and  anodyne,  all  will  agree  that  it  id  far  inferior 
tOj  and  less  manageable  than,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  ojdde^  and 
the  ordinary  narcotics. 

An  an  organic  sedative  and  and-pyretic  it  18  so  much  le:^  prompt  and 
efficient  in  its  action  than  either  water  applied  externally  or  the  inter- 
nal use  of  quinine,  salicylic  acid,  digitalis,  and  a  score  ofotherarticle«| 
that  no  well-informed  practitioner  would  think  of  selecting  it  for  tbe»e 
ptirposed.     Beally^  at  the  present  time,  there  are  but  two  pretenses,  or 
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niipposed  morbid  conditioDS,  for  which  alcoholic  remedies  are  pre- 
ncribed  by  the  enlighted  part  of  the  profession.  One  of  these  is 
that  popjilarly  prevalent  contliiion  of  exhaustion  or  impairment  from 
overwork,  mental  or  physical^  or  from  excessive  drains  by  nursing  or 
unnatural  discharge s- 

It  la  in  this  large  class  of  half-inralids  that  the  moderate  daily  use 
of  beer,  ale,  wine,  and  occasionally  stronger  alcoiioHc  drinks  is  pre- 
scribed, on  the  plea  that  their  power  to  retard  the  waste  tissues  i^ 
conservative  and  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  new  matter  by  assimi- 
lation, the  uttur  fallacy  of  which  we  have  already  indicated  with 
suificient  clearness. 

The  other  morbid  condition  for  which  these  agents  are  very  generally 
prescribed  is  that  weakness  of  the  heart  sometimes  met  with  in  low 
forms  of  fever  and  in  tlie  tulvanced  stage  of  other  acute  diseases. 

It  id  claimed  that  alcohol  is  capable  of  strengthening  and  sustain  lug 
the  action  of  the  heart  under  the  circumstances  just  named,  and  aUo 
under  the  tirst  depressing  intlueuee  of  severe  shock. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  ascertained  physiological  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  system,  as  developed  by  a  wide  range  of  experimental 
investigation,  to  sustain  this  claim.  Indeed,  it  b  difficult  lo  conceive 
how  it  id  possible  that  un  agent  which  so  plainly  and  directly  diminishes 
nerve  sensibility  and  voluntary  muscular  action  can  at  the  same  time 
act  as  a  cordial  or  heart-tonic.  I  have  used  the  sphygmograph  and 
every  other  available  means  for  testing  experimentally  the  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood- vessels  generally,  but 
have  failed  in  every  instance  to  get  proof  of  any  increased  force  of 
cardiac  action. 

The  first  and  very  transient  effect  is  generally  increased  frequency 
of  beat,  followed  immediately  by  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  vessels 
from  impaired  vaso-motor  sensibility  and  the  same  unsteady  or  wavv 
sphygraographic  tracing  as  is  given  in  typhoid  fever,  and  which  is  usual* 
ly  regarded  as  evidence  of  cardiac  debility.  Sometimes  when  the  doees 
of  alcohol  are  increased  to  the  extent  of  decided  aniesthe^ia  the  heart 
acts  slower  and  the  arteries  have  more  volume  from  the  increased  ob- 
struction to  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  and 
smaller  vessels,  and  the  diminished  oxygenatiou  and  decarbonization 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  Turning  from  the  field  of  experimentation 
to  the  sick-room,  my  search  for  evidences  of  the  power  of  alcohol  to 
sustain  the  force  of  the  heart  or  in  any  way  to  strengthen  the  patient 
has  been  equally  unsuccessful.  I  wa«  educated  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  a  time  when  alcoholic  drinks  were  universally 
regarded  as  stimulating  and  heat- producing  tn  their  influence  on  the 
human  system,  and  commenced  their  use  vrithout  prejudice  or  precon- 
ceived notions*     But  the  first  ten  years  of  direct  clinical  or  practical 
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tllMMrradoti  satisfied  me  rally  of  tli«5  Incurrectiie^s  of  tliose  views,  aud 
vary  nearly  ba rushed  tlie  use  of  tliese  agents  from  my  list  of  remedieii. 
And  wliile  it  is  true  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  not  pre- 
scribed for  internal  use  the  aggregate  amount  of  one  quart  of  any 
kind  of  fenuented  or  distQled  drinks^  either  in  private  or  hospital  prac- 
tice, yet  1  have  continued  to  have  abundant  opportitnities  for  observ- 
ing the  ertects  of  these  agents  as  given  by  others  with  whom  1  have 
been  in  council ;  and  simph  truth  comprU  me  to  «at/  that  I  have  ntver 
yet  seen  a  ctue  in  which  the  u$$  of  alcoholic  drinJis  cither  increased  th< 
forc^  of  the  hearths  actioti  or  stren^tfiened  the  patietU  beyond  the  first 
third/  tninutts  tt/trr  it  was  swaltowtid* 

But  I  could  detail  very  many  eases  in  which  the  free  administration 
of  alcoholic  remedies  was  quieting  the  patient's  restlessness ,  enfeebling 
the  capillary  and  peripheral  circidation,  and  steadily  favoring  iticreas- 
ed  passive  or  hyposttitic  engorgements  of  the  lungs  and  other  internal 
viscera,  and  thereby  hastening  a  fatal  result^  where  both  attending 
physicians  and  friends  thought  they  were  the  only  agents  that  were 
keeping  the  patient  alive-  Yet,  persuading  the  abandonment  of  their 
use  and  the  substitution  of  simple  nourishment,  aided  by  such  nerre- 
cjtcitants  as  tea,  coffee,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  eiimphor,  strychnia, 
etc^  judiciously  administered,  instead  of  further  prostration  or  sinking 
in  consequence  of  such  withdrawal,  there  has  generally  been  a  slow  but 
steady  improvement  in  all  cases  where  improvement  was  possible,  an<l 
in  no  case  has  it  been  found  necessary  or  advisable  to  retunj  to  the 
Dse  of  the  alcoholic  articles  after  they  had  been  abandoned.  If  J*am 
Qiked  why^  undrr  such  a  statement  of  fad^*  the  prof ession  continues  to 
ptf^crihe  these  dnnkg^  f  nntwer^  nimply  from  the  force  of  hahtt  and 
traditional  education^  coupled  u^h  a  reluctance  to  ri^k  the  eyrprriment 
of  omiltitig  tJi^m  while  the  grnrral  popular  notioH$  sanction  their  use. 
Nothing  is  easier  tlian  self-^deception  in  this  matter*  A  patient  ia  sud- 
detdy  taken  with  syncope,  or  nervous  weakness,  from  whieh  ubuuflant 
experience  has  shown  that  a  speedy  recovery  would  take  place  by  sim- 
ple rest  and  fresh  air.  But  in  the  alarm  of  patients  and  IVionda  some- 
thing must  be  done.  A  little  wine  or  bi*andy  is  given,  and,  as  it  i*  not 
Bulfcient  to  pi»8itively  prevent^  tht?  patient  in  due  time  revives  just  a* 
would  have  been  the  ease  if  neither  wine  nor  brandy  had  been  used- 

Of  course  both  d(xUor  and  friends  will  regard  the  so-ealled  «limu- 
lant  as  the  eaiiMo  of  the  rcrovrry*  8o,  too^  when  pattenlN  nw  get- 
ting weak,  in  the  advimeed  stage  of  fever  or  some  other  self-limited 
disease,  an  abundanci*  of  nourishment  is  reprularly  administered,  in  the 
greater  [tart  of  which  is  mixed  some  kind  of  ah^oholic  drink.  The 
bitter  will  always  oceupy  the  chief  attention,  and  if»  after  a  wvere  run, 
Ihr  fever  or  disease  finally  disappears  it  will  be  said  that  tfte  patient 
was  sustained  or  **  kept  aliva  '*  for  over  two  or  tliree  week»,  aji  the  case 
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may  be,  *'  solely  by  the  stimulants/*  when,  in  fact,  if  the  same  noimsh- 
inent  and  care  had  beeo  glvea  without  a  drop  of  alcohol  be  woiild  have 
cotii'alcsced  soouer  and  more  perfectly,  aa  I  have  seen  deinun8trat»id  a 
ihousaDd  times  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Indeed,  if  any  one  mil 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  and  analyze  carefully  the  records  of  the 
large  general  hospitals  of  both  Eiiropo  and  America,  for  the  last  half 
century  ♦  T  venture  the  statement  tliat  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  genera! 
fevers  and  acute  diseases  will  be  found  to  have  increased,  pari  paasii^ 
with  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  drinks  consumed  in  their 
treatment*  A  similar  examination  of  the  vital  statistics  of  different 
nations  and  communities  wiU  show  a  close  relation  between  the  relaiivi^ 
mortality  from  consumption,  scrofula,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  hepati< 
cardiac  and  renal  dropsies  and  the  amount  of  alcoholic  drinks  con- 
sumed by  the  people. 

1  helicwe  there  is  no  bettor  authority  in  any  country  upon 
the  subjoct  of  ulcuholism  than  Dr,  William  Ilargreaves  of 
Philadelphia*  There  is  no  brnuL^h  of  it  with  which  ho  h  not 
become  familiar  by  long  and  profound  investigation,  while 
hiK  conservative  and  eonseientious  character  joined  with 
experience  in  his  profcBsion  both  in  war  and  peace,  unit^  to 
give  weight  to  hiB  opinions.  His  great  works,  "Alcohol 
and  Man**  and  "Alcohol  and  Science,'*  are  two  vast  arsenals 
furninhed  w  itb  every  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  the  liquor 
traffic.     I  insert  his  entire  communication, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  16,  1887. 

Respected  Sir : — Yours  of  June  25th  was  duly  received,  asking  my 
opinion ,  Whether  on  man  alcohol  waa  a  poison  or  a  food  ?  and  under 
what  circumstances,  if  any,  is  it  useful,  necessary  or  indispensable  ? 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  as  boy,  man,  medical  student,  and 
medical  practitioner  of  over  twenty*five  years,  I  have  read,  investigated 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  by  observation,  experiments  and  other  mcana 
all  the  knowledge  obtainable  of  the  Dature  and  etiects  of  alcohob 

My  own  views  of  the  subject,  and  others,  are  given  in  a  limited 
extent  in  my  two  works,  "  Alcohol  and  Science  "  and  **  Alcohol  and 
Man,"  bat  I  \\nll  answer  your  questions  as  concisely  as  I  can,  and 
refer  you  to  the  above-named  books  for  a  more  extended  and  particular 
accoimt  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Alcohol  upon  the  human  body  and 
mind. 

Hoping  the  inclosed  statement  and  opinions  will  be  of  service  to  yoE 
and  the  cause  of  Truth,  Science  and  Humanity,  believe  me 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Hod.  Henby  W,  Blair,  Wm.  HAJtGS£AVE8,  M.  D* 

U-  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I 


1  Ion.  Albert  UrtJ/m, 

Chairman  Anti-Saloon  Republican  National  Committee, 
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Alcohol,  hf  the  univcraal  judgment  and  cousent  of  rU  toxicalogiat«, 
has  been  classed  as  a  poison — an  acrid,  narcotic  poison. 

The  experiments  and  observations  of  Fontaine,  Courten,  Lonzoni, 
Baglivi,  Viborg,  Metschelich,  Jacobi,  Falck,  Percy  and  others  of 
Europe  ;  Hammond  and  others  of  America,  have  shown  that  alcohol 
is  a  poison  to  all  the  lower  animals. 

Poiaoniog  may  difTcr  in  degree,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
poison  or  the  power  of  the  organism  to  resist  its  toxical  effects. 

That  alcoholic  liquors  are  poisons  is  coulirmed  by  common  and 
universal  language  ;  as  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term  used  to  describe 
the  condition  of  a  person  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  viz,,  itUajti- 
caled — is  poisoned,  and  is  limited  in  the  English  language  to  poisons 
acting  on  the  nervous  system.  That  alcohol  is  a  poison  in  large  dooes 
is  rendered  plain  by  its  action  on  the  human  body ;  for  when'  intro* 
duced  into  the  stomach  in  suificient  quantity,  either  in  its  pure  state, 
or  diluted,  as  rum,  gin,  whisky,  brandy,  etc.*  its  etlects are  iatal. 

Indeed  no  scientist  will  say  it  is  not  a  poison  in  large  dosea«  (See 
**  Alcohol  and  Science" — Alcohol  a  Poison,)  It  is  very  illogical  to 
suppose  that  a  substance  which  in  large  quantity  will  destroy  Ule 
becomes  a  food  when  taken  in  snialler  doses.  There  is  no  oUier  agent 
known  to  science  to  wliich  such  properties  are  given. 

A  food  may  be  said  to  be  any  substance  solid  or  duid  necessary  to 
sustain  the  processes  of  nutrition,  or  the  absorption  of  those  materials 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  frame,  or  of  others  that  may 
be  changed  into  them  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Dr,  Edmunds  deques  food  as  that  which  being  innocent  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body  is  a  digestible  or  absorbable  substance^  that 
can  be  uxidijted  in  the  body  and  decomposed  in  such  a  way  as  Co  give 
ap  to  the  body  the  force  which  it  contains* 

Foods  are  usually  divided  into  nitrogenous— containing  nitrogen  as 
fUbumcn,  gluten,  etc ;  and  non-nitrogenous,  not  containing  nitmgoD| 
aa  fats,  starch,  sugar,  vegetiihle  acids.  ISugar  (or  other  suhstiinoes  as 
starch  that  can  be  changed  or  converted  into  sugar)  is  the  only  sub- 
stance that  can  produce  alcohol. 

One  hundred  parLs  of  cane  sugar  and  water  produce,  ^ler  fermanta* 
tion  or  the  putrefiicti(»n  of  the  sugar,  5(1.3  lo  50.27  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  r*2.62  parts  of  alcohol.  (Sec  ^'^  Alcohol  and  Science,**  p.  11^,) 
It  must  be  very  clear  tliat  what  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
•ugar  cannot  contain  the  properties  of  the  sugar  ii  i       More  than 

one  half  of  the  elements  of  the  sugar  is  lost  by  Im  ^  ;iged  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  remaining  elem«aiits  are  changed  into  alcohol.  So 
that  if  all  the  elements  of  the  alcohol  were  as  nutrient  as  when  in  the 
fonn  of  sugar,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol,  it 
would,  as  a  food«  be  leas  than  half  the  value  of  sugar.     Some  bare  a 
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notion  tbat  because  malt  liquors,  wine  and  spirits  arc  made  from  fcmd 
substances  they  must  be  food.  Let  us  examine  tba  fallacy  for  a 
moment : 

If  tliree  bushels  of  barley,  156  lbs.,  make  a  barrel  of  beer  (2  busbeU 
u  used  in  England  to  make  a  barrel,  and  2^  bushels  in  the  United  States) 
6»2  lbs.  or  83  ounces  of  barley  will  make  a  gallon,  (there  is  lost  in 
mailing  20  oz,  as  malt-coons ;  in  mashing  as  gi^aius,  27,4  oz. ;  in  fer- 
menting 13.4  ojs.,  in  lining,  as  barrel  bottoms,  etc.,  9  oz, :  a  total  loss 
of  70  ounces,  thus  leaving  in  each  gallon  of  beer  13.2  ounces  of  the 
barley,  being  chiefly  gum  worth  little  or  notliiug  as  food.  Well  might 
Baron  Liebig  say,  if  a  man  drink  8  or  10  quarts  of  the  best  Bavarian 
beer  (equal  to  lager  beer)  a  day,  in  the  course  ©f  twelve  months  he 
will  have  taken  into  bis  ^stem  the  nutritive  constituents  of  a  five- 
pound  loaf  of  bread. 

Alcohol  contains  three  elements — viz*,  three  parts  or  atoms  of  car- 
bon, six  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one  part  oxygen.  It  does  not  contain 
nitrogen,  and  hence  is  not  flesh*forming  food,  is  not  therefore  a  food, 
in  any  sense.    But, 

Alcohol  like  fat  is  a  hydro-carbon  and  hence  may  form  fat,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  it  does.  The  drinks  that  produce  fat  are  those 
tbat  contain  sugar  in  addition  to  alcohol,  as  rum,  sweet  wine  and 
beer.     It  is  the  sugar,  and  not  the  alcohol,  that  produces  fat. 

If  we  could  prove  that  alcohol  produces  fat,  it  would  be  no  argu- 
ment in  its  favor,  as  fat  except  lu  very  small  quantity  is  a  disadvantage  ; 
for  it  is  something  thrown  into  the  loose  tissue,  more  than  the  body 
requires,  and  is  dangerous  if  too  much  in  excess.  It  is  well  known 
tbat  drinkers  suffer  from  fatty  disease  of  the  heart  and  other  tissues. 
This  being  an  unnatural  condition,  if  alcohol  produces  it,  instead  of 
being  a  food,  it  is  a  poison  or  destroyer. 

As  alcohol  is  a  bydrocai'>on  does  it  give  heat  to  the  body?  The 
experiments  of  scientists  and  the  experience  of  voyagers  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  all  combine  to  declare  with  one  accord  that  alcohol  is 
not  a  heat  produvtrhui  a  heat  dimiuishern  ftnd  is  not  a  respiratory  food* 
Neither  is  it  a  mineral  food,  fur  it  contains  none  of  the  basic  elements 
of  saline  or  mineral  food. 

Alcohol  does  not  fulHll  tlje  requirement^*^  of  the  body  as  a  drink,  but 
interferes  with  them.  It  does  not  quench  thirst,  but  encourages  and 
increases  it,  and  as  a  stibstitute  for  water  it  is  worse  than  useless,  for 
it  cannot  in  any  way  supply  the  offices  of  water  in  the  animal  organism. 
Alcohol  is  so  greedy  for  water  that  it  will  seize  on  the  watery  tissues 
and  deprive  them  of  a  large  portion  of  their  moisture.  Alcoholic 
liquors  do  not  and  cannot  fill  the  office  of  either  food  or  drtnk*  for 
taken  in  moderate  quantity  they  are  useless  if  not  injurious,  while  in 
excess  they  interfere  with  the  function  of  natural  food  and  drink,  hence 
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are  neither  food  nor  drink ;  but  in  evezy  sense  poisons.  Tliat  thcj  arc 
not  necessary  as  a  beverage,  but  an  injury  even  in  moderation,  la  proved 
by  life  insurance  statistics  and  the  mortality  of  persons  in  the  different 
trades  and  professions  in  England  as  follows:  Since  1847  the  Tern- 
perance  and  General  Provident  Institution  of  England  (Life  Insuraiit^e 
Company)  has  had  two  classes  of  members  :  The  Tempertince  Section — 
all  total  abstainers  ;  and  the  General  Section,  to  which  moderate  drinkers 
are  admitted.  For  the  lust  twenty  years,  186U — 1885,  in  the  General 
Section  the  expected  deaths  were  .i-l3U  the  actujil  deaths  that  occurred 
were  5284.  But  in  the  Temperance  Section,  where  the  expected  deaths 
were  3385^  only  2408  died,  Thi^*  is  the  difference  between  the  strictly 
moderate  drinkers  and  total  abstainers.  The  working-men  in  England 
between  25  and  6a  years  of  age  die  at  the  rate  of  about  15  for 
every  1000  living.  During  the  three  years*  1880,  1881  and  1882, 
where  ^07  men  of  all  occupations  died,  1521  publicans  died,  and  2205 
publicans'  servants  died ;  and  maltsters,  who  handle  only  the  original 
food  material  and  not  necessarily  the  fermenled  alcoholic  liquor,  only 
had  a  mortality  of  830.  Then  again  where  those  1521  publicans  died 
only  701  agricultural  laborers,  631  farmers,  599  gardeners  and  556 
clergymen.  In  fact  where  15  in^rking*men  died,  30  publicans  died 
(Dr*  Edmunds).  The  Register  GeneraFs  snpplemcnt  to  the  45th 
Report,  1885,  page  xxxvi.  says:  *'The  mortality  of  men  who  are 
directly  concerned  in  the  liquor  trade  is  appalling  I "  The  above  iigurcs 
answer  the  question,  nothing  more  need  be  added. 

Is  alcohol  necessary  or  indispensable  as  a  medicine? 

There  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  question  than  on  any 
other  connected  with  the  alcoholic  controversy.  We  find  two  classes 
of  physicians  of  equal  professional  standing  and  ability  :  one  entirely 
discarding  the  use  of  alcohol  as  an  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ; 
and  the  other  who  use  it  and  believe  it  aseful  and  necessary,  while  the 
former  deem  it  useless  and  injtirious- 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  a  medicine  cannot  claim  any  special  advantage  that  cannot  be 
claimed  in  a  higher  degree  for  the  non-alcoholic  treatment  by  those  who 
have  stricken  it  from  their  list  of  curative  agents.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience, observation  and  investigations  during  twenty-five  years  uf 
medical  practice  and  the  testimony  presented  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  alcoholic  beverages — brandy, 
whisky,  wine,  etc.,  may  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  curative  agcnta  to 
Uie  beuellt  of  patients  under  all  forms  of  disease.  If  alcohol  is  ever 
used,  it  should  be  admiaistered  in  tha  form  of  dilute  alcohol  of  knowu 
definite  strength  to  f«uit  the  needs  of  the  vi%»e,  and  stopped  a*  soon  as 
the  necessity  for  it  ceases.  It  is  the  rankest  empiricism  for  a  physi- 
cian to  prescribe  the  conmion  alcoholic  beverages,  for  he  is  entirely 
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^pMontnX  of  whmi  the  mixtore  eommiitf.  or  its  akohniir  per  ccotage. 
From  mj  iDdifidiiftl  ezpeiienee  eorroborsKed  bj  90  manT  ocfaer  piija- 
cuuis.  nMziT  0^  gnat  rniirynrf.  in  the  pra£esaocu  I  am  eaottnined  to 
bdiere  what  the  late  Dr.  John  Higgmhottom,  F.  R.  S..  after  more 
than  fiftj  jtMn  of  pvactiee  said :  "AleoM,  U  meiiker  food  mar  pkftieS 
for  aUokci  la  aU  iU  formUj  ituUmd  of  momriiiim^.  paUomM  ;  imwtemd  ef 
iirem^ihemm^j  it  weakems:  ituUad  of  tiimmlatim^^  mtutaiua  mmd  ^ora- 
lyz«<  ;  imgUad  of  ircreaaiu^  ike  viial  forcetj  ii  dimimUka  forcf^  /wo- 
dneet  dueax  and  it  am  agemt  of  deycmeratiom  mmd  deaik. 

WnxiAJC  Habgseatbs. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  HargreaTes  for 
the  following  brief  but  explicit  and  comprehensiTe  letter  finom 
Dr.  W.  Paine  of  Fhiladeli^iia.  Dr.  Paine  is  an  independent 
and  original  investigator,  and  his  terse  and  «nphatic  testi- 
mony, based  apon  long  experience,  observation,  and  dionieal 
as  well  as  strictly  medical  investigation  should  have  great 
wei^t  with  practical  men  who  desire  to  know  whether  alco- 
hol is  a  curse  or  a  benefit — a  poison,  a  medicine  or  a  food. 

PmULDELFHUU  Aog.  16,  1SS7. 
Dear  Sot : — Your  letter  of  Jane  25th  was  received,  soliciting  mv 
opiDiod  as  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  opon  man.  and  whether  it  be  a  poi- 
son or  a  food,  and  whether  it  Is  nsefnl.  necessary  or  indispensable  as 
a  beverage  or  medicine.  In  reply  I  would  state  that  according  to  my 
experience  it  is  never  nsefnl  as  a  medicine,  as  there  are  no  circum- 
stances or  conditions  where  other  stimulants  or  antiseptics  are  not 
more  useful  and  free  from  the  poisonous  influences  of  alcohol :  even 
for  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  to  prevent  fermentation. 
Glycerine,  salicylic  acid,  bisulphite  of  soda,  lime,  potassium  and 
many  other  antiseptics  and  solvents  are  preferable.  As  to  whether 
it  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  system  I  think  that  it  does  always  and 
that  as  an  article  of  food  its  poisonous  infloence  far  outweighs  any 
beneficial  results  that  might  occur  from  its  use.  Whatever  excuse 
there  might  have  been  for  its  use  as  a  medicine,  when  the  knowledge 
of  stimulants  and  antiseptics  were  more  limited  than  now,  there 
certainly  can  be  none  at  the  present  time. 

Yours  truly, 
Hon.  Hekrt  W.  Blair.  W.  Painb. 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington. 

The  following  letter,  with  pamphlets  accompanying,  was 
received  (ix)m  A.  B.  Palmer,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
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pathology  and  Practice,  etc,,  Utiiversity  of  Michigan,  a  di 
tinguishiid  \\Titer  of  medical  treatises  and  President  of  the 
Section  of  Pathology  of  the  International  Medical  Congntss 
which  met  in  Washington,  Septemher  /itii  in:it»,  and  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  more  space  so  um  to  give  the  contents  of  tliis 
very  ahle  paper  in  full, 

I  have  done   my  fie^t  to  select  the  mo.st  imjiortant  tilings 
contained  in  it,  except  such  ns  have  been  already  considered. 


Untcirfittf/  ftj  Mtrhigany  Drpartment  of  Mrdicine.  and  Surfftrjf^ 
Ann  Arhor^  Mien.,  June  37,  1^87. 


} 


Mr  Dear  Sm: — Your  letter  of  the  25tii  iust.  i»  just  received.  I 
©end  you  a  '^  Repoit*'  wUich  1  made  to  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  two  yeara  ago,  which  contains  not  only  my  views,  but  tlioae 
of  various  eminent  geutlemen  in  the  prafe^ttiou,  which  you  cau  make 
8uch  use  of  as  you  may  jutlge  best  for  your  purpose.  When  the 
report  was  made  no  one  in  the  society  openly  dissented  from  any  of 
the  views  presented.  Had  they  done  so  I  should  have  endeavored 
to  sustain  tlicm. 

The  '*  fo«Kl  or  poison  "  question  is  there  stated  much  more  fully 
than  ct>nld  he  in  a  letter.  Whether  a  small  quantity  is  capable  of 
being  transformed  inti^  force  in  the  system  or  not  is  not  a  material 
poiut.  If  it  is  so  changed,  in  the  healthy  condition  when  other  food 
is  taken,  it  interferes  with  appropriation  of  other  footl,  so  as  to 
lower  heat  and  other  forms  of  forfc  more  than  its  own  trnns forma- 
tion increases  them. 

But  its  characteristic  action  upon  the  IkkIv — Umu  i*y  whirti  it  does 
harm  or  good,  if  gocnl  it  ever  does,  especially  in  health — is  as  a 
narcotic — ^as  a  substance  which  directly  impresses  the  nert^tms  ^sfenif 
and  that  impression  when  not  nesting  as  a  jnt^ieme  \n  disease  is 
always  pioisonous — that  is,  it  doos  liann  more  or  less,  and  when  taken 
in  sufficient  quantities,  but  independent  of  gretit  bulk,  destroys  life. 
It  answei^s  all  the  conditions  of  a  poison*  In  a  little  volume,  a 
notice  of  which  I  inclose,  yoo  will  find  in  the  afipendix  a  reply  to 
Sir  James  Pnget,  of  London,  some  matti*r  that  niiiy  inU*rest  you* 

I  would  advise  you  to  write  to  Prof.  N,  S,  Davis,  M,  1).,  IX.  D*, 

Chieajffo,  for  his  opinion,  and  I  would  refer  you  to  bis  work  on 

Practice  of  Medicine,  and  also  to  a  similar  work  of  mine  for  further 

views,  whioh   von  will  find  In  thi*  librarv  where  copyrighted  btx)kB 

are  kept 

Viiujrt^  truly, 

Hon,  Hekrt  W.  Blair.  A*  B.  Palmer 

U.  S,  Senate*  Washington* 
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The  following  are  selections  from  Dr 


Palmer's  address : 


The  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  living  system  may  properly  be 
considered  under  two  heads  : 

FirsU  Tta  physiological  action^  or  its  effects  on  the  system  other- 
wise  in  a  healthy  state, 

Sec&fid^  Its  action  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  or  as  a  medicine  in  the 
creatmcnt  of  various  diseases  and  injuries*  or  its  effects  in  morbid 
oondi  lions. 

This  dtstiuetioii  is  imi>ortant  to  be  made,  but  with  alcohol,  as 
with  every  other  medicine^  its  essential  therapeutical  effects  ar^^ 
governed,  and  must  be  judged  of,  largely  bv  its  physiological  action 
This,  after  some  general  observations,  will  first  be  described. 

The  different  substances  taken  into  the  system  and  operating 
upon  it  are  classified  rather  loosely  and  in  a  general  way  as  foods, 
poisons  and  medic iues. 

A  food  ia  a  substance  which,  when  taken  into  the  alunentary 
canal »  is  capable  of  being  absorbed  fi*om  it,  and  of  serving  cither 
to  supply  materials  for  the  growth  of  the  body,  or  for  the  replace- 
ment of  matter  which  has  been  removed  fi'om  it,  and  which  thus 
effects  renewal.  Foods,  to  replace  matters  which  have  been  oxidized, 
must  themselves  be  oxidized.  Foods  by  such  oxidation  must  be  at 
least /oree  ^erterators^  and  all  the  higher  forms  are  iissit^  formers. 

Some  substances,  such  as  inorganic  salts  and  %ome  organic 
materials,  serve  to  iuflaence  certain  actions  which  may  result  in  the 
liberation  of  energy  ;  or,  acting  as  inhibitory  or  restraining  agents, 
may  check  the  activity  of  parts,  and  by  these  effects  serve  as  force 
modifiers.  The  internal  organs  of  the  lx)dy  ai^e  balanced  and 
governed  in  their  action  by  oxcitor  and  inhibitory  nerves,  and  par- 
alyzing the  inhibitoi-y,  as  well  as  stimulating  the  exeitor,  nerves  and 
functions,  will  increase,  though  generally  abnormally,  the  action  of 
the  organs  concerned.  The  removal  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
or  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch,  though  adding  no  force,  will  allow 
the  mechanism  to  nm  on  more  rapidly  until  it  runs  down.  The 
paralyzing  of  the  inhibitory  nerves  may  give  an  appearance  of 
stimulation,  but  in  this,  real  and  useful  force  is  not  augmente<L 
These  conditions  may  lead  an  observer  to  false  conclusions,  giving 
the  impression  that  a  real  sedative,  operating  upon  inhibitory  func- 
tions, is  a  stimulant. 

But  cxcitors,  such  as  condiments,  mustard,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
etc.,  increase  certain  actions,  though  they  yield  very  little  or  no 
force  by  their  oxidation.  They  stimulate  the  mouth  and  other  parts 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  Increasing  the  flow  of  digestive  secretions^ 
and  often  Increase  the  appetite  for  food,  and  the  power  of  digesting 
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Si,  Food,  Uigcsteil  iinci  »iipropriated,  is  force,  and  lb  us  the  cod* 
(llmeut  may  imlirectly  prciduue  force.  Some  substances  diminisU 
actioti^  gunend  or  ii^pecial,  nod  tbal  leiidn  to  tbe  dlmitiutioii  (if  all 
force  in  the  syBti^m.  Other  substauces,  as  the  active  principle  of 
tea  and  coffee,  or  of  tbe  coca  leaves,  make  impressions  tipon  tbc 
system  whicb  modify  uctions,  resulting  in  chaiip^s  of  various  kinds* 
These  cannot  be  rcgardeii  as  fooda,  as  they  supply  no  appreciable 
force  by  tbeir  oxidation,  nor  do  tbcy  furnisb  any  appreciable  amount 
of  material  for  Bupplying  tbc  tissues.  They  have,  however,  an 
apparent  mistuining  effect  greater  than  alcoboL 

According  to  Prof.  IL  N.  Martin^  of  Jobus*  HojikinB  UnivenHity, 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  expeit  ex|>erimenters,  nod  one  of  the 
most  antliorilaiive  writers  uu  physiology  in  this  country,  an<l  wiiobe 
work  on  the  •'Human  Hody  "  baa  receivetl  tbe  lare  distinclton  of 
being  approved  by  our  State  Board  of  Health,  a  food  must  fulfill 
tbe  following  conditions  ; 

Fititt,  It  must  contain  the  olemijut^  which  it  is  to  furniah  and 
replace  in  the  body,  and  also  those  elements  leaving  the  tKxly. 
Substances  are  of  no  use  as  foods  which  are  not  capable  of  oxida- 
tion under  tbe  conditions  prevailing  in  the  syHtem,  and  which  are 
not  capable  of  construction  intu  it^  tissues. 

Sermuf^  Foods  nmst  l>e  tjapable  of  being  alisorhed  from  the  all* 
mt-ntary  canal,  and  either  by  themselves,  or  the  changes  tbey 
undergo,  unrnt  be  capable  of  furnishing  force,  or  the  elements  of 
tissues. 

77<iVi/,  (And  this  is  his  precise  language),  '*  Neither  tbe  sub- 
stance itself,  nor  any  of  the  products  of  its  transformation  in  the 
body,  must  be  injurious  to  the  structure  or  activity  of  any  ^rj-un. 
If  WQ  it  is  A  fmm3n%  not  a  food.*' 

A  poison  Ik  briefly  defined  by  the  quutatiou  from  Prof.  ^lurUn  in 
this  last  sentence.  It  is  a  suti^tance  whicb,  wlicn  applied  to  or 
taken  into  the  hotly,  by  its  {peculiar  qualities  independent  of  mere 
mechanical  |>n)pcrtiete  or  of  large  bulk,  is  capable  of  indicting  injury 
upon  the  organism,  cither  in  its  functions  or  structure,  and  which 
when  used  in  ceitain  quantities*  but  still  independent  of  great  bulk, 
may  produce  death. 

Mfdicineti  are  substances  given  for  the  pu r|>ose  of  mmlifying  fav- 
-orably  morbid  actions  and  conditions,  and  are  capable^  of  prtidtjcing 
such  effects.  Tiiey  are  generally  injurious  bi  ficrsorrs  in  bcUtlk  and 
arc  ^JcncBcial  only  when  tbey  prcxluce  favorable  changes  in  diseased 
states*  The  same  article  may  be  a  medicine  or  a  poison  according 
to  the  puri»Q8e  and  the  conditions  of  its  use.  Thus,  opium,  prussic 
add,  arsenic,  and  eon'osive  sublimate  are  deadly  poisons,  but  used 
in  I  Tind  in  relation  to  certain  morbid  conditioos, 

l\u  ines* 
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Again,  »ome  aitieles  are  both  medicines  and  foods.  Of  ttiis  class 
cod  Uvt*r  oil  and  malt  are  examples.  Neither  of  these,  however, 
has  poisonous  [tropurties,  in  the  ordinary  seuse  of  these  terms. 

These  facts  and  [unnciples  seem  necessary  to  be  borne  in  miud 
for  the  pur|io8e  of  placing  alcohol  where  it  belongs,  and  for  nnder 
standing  it^  proper  actions. 

After  a  careful  description  of  the  physiological  effect  of 
alcohol  upon  the  system  similur  to  what  has  beeu  already  given 
in  this  work,  Dr.  Palmer  proceeds ; 

I  have  thus  minately,  and  I  fear  tediously,  ti'aced  the  general 
acute  or  imuiediate  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  and  have  showed 
its  analogy^ — its  substantial  identity — with  that  of  chloroform  and 
ether,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  to  w  hat  class  of 
iigents  it  belongs. 

If  chloroform  is  a  poison^  alcohol  is  essentially  a  poison.  We 
waive,  for  the  present,  the  question  of  its  food  properties.  If  such 
properties  exist,  they  are  so  slight  and  trival,  compm^ed  with  its 
other  actions,  as  not  to  be  worthy,  in  this  connection,  of  being 
brought  into  the  account.  If  chloroform  is  a  narcotic,  alcohol  is  a 
narcotic.  If  chlorofonn  is  an  anaesthetic,  alcohol  is  an  anaesthetic. 
If  one  is  esseutially  a  depressing  agent,  so  is  the  other.  Theu 
strong  resemblance  no  one  can  question.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  the  alcoholic  narcosis  is  longer  continued,  and  its  secondary 
effects  ai-e  more  severe. 

It  is  this  narcotic  or  ancesthetie  action  of  alcohol,  its  power  to 
diminish  sensibility  or  modify  the  feelings,  I'endering  the  indi- 
vidual less  conscious  of  outward  disagreeable  imjireasiana,  reliev- 
ing a  sense  of  fatigue,  of  pain,  of  dragging  weight,  of  mental 
depression  and  distress,  which  has  led  to  the  popular  error  re- 
specting it,  and  the  contradictory  uses  matlc  of  it  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  its  diminishing  outwai'd  impressions  and  inward 
monitions  that  it  is  taken  to  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer, 
to  soothe  in  affliction,  and  render  insensible  to  reproach  or  the 
npbraidings  of  conscience. 

lie  then  cites  recent  experiments  which  prove  the  former 
opinion,  that  alcohol  stimulated  the  heart  by  an  increaHe  of 
real  force,  to  be  a  mistake.  It  creates  a  flutter,  hut  docreaseB 
power.  There  is<  no  increased  arterial  pressure,  which  pressure 
is  known  to  be  the  evidence  of  heart  force.  Increased  fre- 
quency of  ptilftation  is  often  the  strongest  evidence  of  dimin- 
ished power — witness  the  fluttering  pulse  of  extreme  weakness. 
<*  The  report  of  Drs.   Ringer  and  Sainsbury  closes  with  th« 
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following  remark,  announcmg  the  most  important  fact  which 
thc^e  exporimeots?  confirm,  viz. :  *  That  by  their  action  ou  the 
canlitu!  tissue  these  Jrus's  (the  iileohols)  tire  i:\iinv\y parah/zantf 
and  this  appcai'H  to  be  the  case  from  the  outt^et,  no  ^tjige  of 
increaeied  force  of  oonstructioQ  preceding/ — (Pnu'titionera 
[London],  May,  1883.  p,  350.)** 

lie  states  the  following  veiy  importimt  fact  not  sufficiently 
emphasized  hitherto  ;  '*  There  is  a  connection,  often  marked, 
in  the  use  of  the  diftbrent  narcotics.  The  alcohol  habit  temU 
to  |)roduce  the  opium  habit,  and  the  reverse ;  one  may  lie 
gnbstituted  for  the  other,  and  the  two  are  often  indulged 
together.  The  same  principle,  to  a  greater  in'  less  extent, 
applies  to  tlie  wide-spread  tobacco  habit,  and  to  the  less  pre- 
valent chloroform,  chloral  and  haslu^esh  habits.  The  induU 
genee  in  any  one  begets  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  others.  The 
habitual  use  of  any  of  them  produces  a  constitutional  narcotic 
state,  different  from  the  normal/* 

Dr.  Palmer  contirms  all  that  is  elsewhere  said  of  the  heredi- 
tary consequences  of  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  moderate  m^c  he  says  that:  **  Morbid  qualities  of  a 
milder  character  in  the  parents  may  be  exaggcmted  and  other- 
wise moditied  in  the  offspring.  Thus,  xmbriHy  with  its 
ordinary  perversions  in  the  parent  may  become  idiocy  or 
insanity  in  the  child ;  and  moderate  drinking  in  the  fother, 
creating  an  a|jpetite  which  in  him  is  controlled,  may  produce 
drunkenness  in  the  son,  or  even  dii>somania  in  the  son  or  the 
grandson,  which  may  he  heyond  all  conti*o].  Our  personal 
observations  have  afforded  sufficient  instances  of  this  kind, 
and  the  general  testimony  of  those  who  have  given  attention 
to  this  subject  abundantly  contirms  the  statement.**  And 
closes  the  topic  thus:  "The  occasion  will  not  admit  of  a 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  heredity  in  its  relations  to 
alcoholism  and  the  other  narcotic  habits.  These  habits  are 
the  present  bane — a  crying  evil  of  nearly  the  entire  worhU 
and  we  may  well  consitlcr  and  teach  others  to  consider  the 
infinence  of  our  personal  indulgence  U()on  those  that  are  to 
come  after  us — the  habits  of  this  generation  upon  Uiose  that 
are  to  come." 

I  have  space  hut  for  so  much  of  his  able  discussion  of  the 
action  of  ahu>hol  as  a  medicine  : 
10 
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The  dIseussioQ  of  the  therapeutic  propeities  of  alcohol  takes  ujs 

into  another  department  of  seiontifu'  principles  and  practical  consid- 
erations. While  the  remedial  effects  of  medicines  in  disease  are 
largely  determined  by  tlieir  essential  action  In  health,  jet  the  differ- 
ence of  condition  in  these  respective  states  is  such  that  an  agent 
which  may  affect  injuriously  the  one  may  act  beneficially  upon  tije 
other.  No  one  can  suppose  that  opium,  mercury  or  strychnine  can 
do  other  than  injury  to  a  person  in  health,  yet  their  temporary 
ftCtioDS  in  certain  diseases  are  beneficiaL 

Alcohol,  though  not  a  stimulant  in  its  essential  action,  nor  an  in- 
creaser  of  |)Ower  in  a  healthy  person,  may  possible  indirectly  act  as 
an  increaser  of  force  in  a  sick  or  injured  one.  By  soothing  a 
depressing  irritation,  or  by  relieving  a  severe  shock,  or  by  modify- 
ing favorably  some  pathological  condition,  thus  removing  or  abating 
an  injurious  cause,  a  beneficial  effect  may  follow. 

He  gives  us  the  fullowing  as  the  latest  teaching  of  science 
as  to  the  development  of  force  by  the  oxidation  or  burning 
of  alcohol  in  the  body  : 

The  question  as  to  the  oxidation  of  any  portion  of  the  alcohol 

taken  into  the  system,  and  the  consequent  development  of  force  by 
it,  is  not  absolutely  settled.  Baron  Liebig,  who  for  a  time  held 
great  sway  in  the  scientific,  especially  the  chemical,  world,  taught 
that  alcohol,  a  hydro- carbon,  united  with  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  pro- 
ducing carbonic  acid  and  water,  thus  becoming  *^*  respiratory  food,'' 
and  in  so  doing  producing  heat  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  forci 
The  simplicity  of  this  theory  (for  it  was  only  theoiy),  and  the  high 
authority  of  its  author,  caused  it  to  be  quite  generally  accepted, 
though  resting  upon  a  basis  so  purely  speculative,  and,  as  declared 
by  high  modern  authority,  ^^  without  a  single  ex|]>eriraental  fact  for 
its  support."  But  Drs»  Prout  and  Percy,  of  England,  Brmker,  of  Ger 
many^  Davis,  of  this  counti-y,  and  others,  ascertained  by  the  most 
direct  and  conclusive  experiments,  that  less  carbonic  acid  was  given 
off  from  the  lungs,  aud  therefore  less  combustion  of  carbonaceous 
matter  occurred  in  them,  when  alcohol  was  taken,  than  without  it ; 
and  that  the  sum  total  of  elimination  of  effete  matters  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  presence  of  this  article  in  the  system.  This  proved 
that  alcohol  retarded  those  ehemioal  and  vital  changes  by  which 
nutrition,  secretion  and  elimination  are  effected.  The  inference 
from  this  was  that,  by  this  article,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  experiments  were  tried — in  comparative  health  and  with  an 
ordinary  diet — the  production  of  force  was  diminished  and  not  in- 
creased. This  inference  was  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  ther- 
mometers showed  that  the  production  of  heat  was  diminished,  and 
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presumably  other  forms  of  force  also,  and  that  Lu^ig's  thextry  wa$ 
untriie,  Numi'mnfe  experiments  have  giiice  prove* I  tije  aivsorption 
of  the  alcohol  from  the  itomaeh  unchanged »  ith  (liliyue.ion  throughout 
the  body  in  the  bloody  and  its  passage  out  of  the  body  by  the  lungs, 
by  the  skin,  by  the  kidneys*  and  other  excretions,  stUl  unchanged. 

The  following  summary  of  the  changes  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  in  the  recent  past  and  of  the  iiipidly  increas- 
ing evidence  going  to  establish  the  worst  that  has  ever  bcea 
alleged  tigainst  the  terrible  scourge  of  alcohol  closes  Dr. 
Palmer's  pamphlet  and  is  especially  timely  and  valuable : 

We  thought^  and  we  may  sometimes  still  think,  it  makes  us  witty. 
We  know  from  obseiTation  it  makes  men  silly. 

We  thought  it  brightened  the  intellect  and  might  make  men  wiser. 
We  find  that  in  the  long  runt  at  least,  it  dulls  the  intellect  and 
makes  men  foolish. 

Wine  has  been  called  the  ''  milk  of  age/*  and  we  thought  it  sup* 
ported  advanced  life.  We  know  that  the  aged  live  longer  and 
retain  their  powers  better  without  its  use- 
As  a  medicine,  or  prophylactic  measure,  we  thought  it  protected 
against  epidemic  diseases.     We  now  know  it  invites  attacks. 

We  thought  it  prevented  and  even  cured  consumption.  We  know 
it  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  at  least  one  form  of  that  disease^ 
fibroid  phthisis* 

We  thought,  moderately  used,  it  was  good  for  many  things. 
Those  who  have  given  most  careful  attention  to  the  subject  l)elieve 
it  is  good  for  very  few  things. 

The  demonstrations  of  modern  science  have  shown  the  truth  of 
the  ancient  saying  of  the  Wise  Man :  '•  Wine  is  a  mocker,  ati'ong 
drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  tliereby  is  not  wise." 

The  preceding  view  of  this  subject  prompts  us  in  conclusion  to 
say  that,  as  our  scietjtifit!  knowledge  of  alcotiol  advances,  our  prac- 
tice with  it  and  our  Ungnage  rrspeeting  it  should  change. 

As  to  its  physiological  elTet^ts,  we  have  certainly  in  many  respects 
been  mistaki*n  in  the  past  We  have  siiid  it  excited  the  vaso- motor 
Derves  of  the  surface,  and  thus  caused  increased  vascular  action  in 
the  cutaneous  circulation.  We  know  now  it  depresses  those  nerves 
and  causes  passive  dilatation  of  the  surface  vessels.  We  tliought 
it  increased  animal  heat.  The  thermometer  shows  it  diminishes  it. 
We  thought  that  fruui  more  hhiod  coming  to  the  surfac^e,  and  some- 
times causing  a  feeling  of  wannth,  it  would  diminish  the  danger 
from  exposure  to  cold.  We  find  that  from  less  heat  being  produced 
In  Uie  centers,  and  more  being  lost  from  the  surface  by  the  increased 
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blood  in  the  superficial  vessels,  the  danger  of  exposure  to  cold 
under  its  iollueiice  is  greatly  iocreiiscd. 

We  biud  the  alcohol  taken  was  oxidized  in  the  lungs,  and  that 
iucrGuseii  heat  and  other  forms  of  force  were  thus  produced »  We 
find  it  is  not  thus  oxidized,  or,  if  at  all,  in  so  small  a  tjuantity  that 
its  effect  is  ordinarily  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
diminution  of  the  oxidation  of  other  hydro-carbons  which  it  [uo- 
duces ;  so  that  under  its  inlluence  heat  and  the  other  forms  of  force 
are  lessened. 

We  thought  it  increased  muscular  strength,  and  it  was  taken  to 
aid  men  in  their  work.  We  fmd  tbat  it  diminishes  muscular  power, 
both  for  immediate  action  and  with  reference  to  endurance. 

We  thought,  as  it  oft^n  makes  one  feel  stronger,  that  this  was 
evidence  that  one  is  stronger.  We  now  know  that  this  feeliug  is 
deceptive,  and  is  not  even  presutrnptive  evidence  of  increased 
strength.  We  see  that  the  drunken  man  while  boasting  of  his 
strength  falls  to  the  ground. 

We  said  it  was  a  direct  heart  excitor.  We  now  know  it  is  a 
dii'ect  heart  depressor. 

We  said,  and  nearly  all  the  text-books  still  say,  it  is  a  direct 
cardia4i  stimulanL  We  know  from  most  conclusive  experiments  it 
is  a  du'ect  cardiac  paralyzant* 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Alexander  Wilder  a  widely 
known  and  eminent  pmctitioner,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
shows  how  alcohol  may  be  used  in  some  cases  with  ciirativ© 
eflect,  but  the  necessity  of  tlie  creation  of  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsil>ility  which  is  not  felt,  and  the  exercise  of  a  rigid  can* 
tion  which  is  not  now  generally  exercised  by  the  profession 
in  prescribing  this  dangerous  agency  is  particularly  empha- 
sized in  his  closing  words.  Referring  to  the  heedlessness 
which  now  prevails,  he  says;  "I  regard  such  prescribing 
aa   unquestionably   a   stigma   upon  the   medical   profession, 

Till  that  time "  (when  there  shall  be  more  care  by 

the  profession  in  this  regard)  '*  we  must  expect  men,  aye,  and 
women,  too,  to  become  and  continue  drunkards,  having  been 
eeduced  into  this  degmdation  by  their  medical  advisers."  If 
the  profession  continues  to  be  wrong — guilty^ — as  thus  charged, 
how  can  we  have  hope  for  the  country  or  the  world  ?  Doctors 
discovered  distillation ;  doctors  can  destroy  the  destroyer 
which  they  have  let  loose  upon  mankind.  Will  you  do  it^ 
Is  there  any  other  so  great  question  upon  the  profession? 
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Could  not  the  International  Congress  make  professional 
laws  which  shall  forbid  the  criminal  lifientlity  and  indifler- 
ence  with  which  members  of  the  i»rofcs.sion  wlio  «re  subject 
to  it^  ceuEiurCi  administer  this  fatal  drug?  Cannot  this  form 
of  murder,  or  worse  than  munler,  he  turned  over  to  the 
tjuacks?  We  are  on  our  guard  against  them,  or  if  not,  mn.st 
blame  our  o\yn  folly.  But  we  are  betrayed  by  our  **old 
family  physician ; "  we  become  drunkard^s  by  the  advice  and 
order  of  the  friend  in  whom  w^e  most  trusted,  and  to  whose 
hands  we  have  confided  the  issues  of  life. 

It  is  a  breach  of  trust,  and  unless  the  great  organizations 
and  the  individual  members  subject  to  their  discipline  attend 
to  this  thing,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  common  j>e(»plo 
will  curse  their  worse  than  quackery,  and  more  and  more 
will  resort  to  humbug  and  imposition  as  the  lesser  evil. 

N£WABit,  N,  J.,  JuJy  U,  1887. 

Dear  Sta: — 1  grew  up  in  uneida  county,  N.  Y*,  when  tetnper- 
anee  and  tct'totahsm,  etc.,  swept  over  the  region  hke  a  prairie  fire, 
and  I  was  deeply  Attected  by  the  general  sentiment.  It  may  be 
that  my  reply  to  your  questions  will  be  colored  by  that  eajly  influ- 
ence.    Nevertheless,  I  think  1  have  it  in  my  power  to  l)e  t»atidid. 

I  read  with  much  care  the  argument  of  Anslie  and  others  designed 
to  prove  that  alcohol  is  a  food.  But  conviction  failed  me  ;  I  do  not 
believe  it.  There  is  gootl  in  everything  if  we  did  but  know.  The 
good  of  alcohol,  however,  ck^es  not  consist  in  its  quality  as  a  footl. 
If  I  should  modify  this  statement,  it  would  be  to  admit  the  article 
Into  the  catalogue  of  degraded  substances  aloug  with  tainU'd  meats, 
crude  or  fermenting  vegetables,  etc.  I  would  not  expect  much 
Mamina  from  alcohol-nourished  men. 

Your  other  Inquiry  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  alcohol  im  a  drink 
or  medicine  U  somewhat  more  tlitllcnlt  to  answer  critically.  I  have 
made  several  personal  experinumt^  with  results  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. Fmm  infancy  1  abhon'cd  whisky,  i*um  and  brandy,  and 
even  now  can  swallow  cither  only  by  a  forced  effort. 

The  fermt'Dlcd  l>everages  appear  to  have  alTordeda  varied  resnlt. 
From  my  twentieth  yeai*  I  had  !>een  a  snlTerer  fnim  indigestion 
which  had  refused  the  aid  of  medicine  or  regimen.  But  in  \H*}*2^ 
almost  from  debpiM'ation.  I  resorU*<l  to  ale»  •^Greenways/'  1  think, 
using  it  at  iutervalH  of  tivice  a  week  with  most  gratifying  results. 
After  some  mooUis,  however,  1  fell  off  from  it  again.  Again,  when 
attacked  by  pneumonia  in  May*  1871,  I  found  it  almost  Un|>ossihte 
to  swallow  Croton  water,  but  could  ddnk  Albany  ales  with  ease  and 
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bene6t.  The  beverage  manufactured  at  Poughkeei>sic  was  too 
strong  for  me.  At  a  later  attack  in  January,  1885,  to  which  1 
almost  succumbed,  I  had  utter  intolerance  of  brandy,  rum  aotl 
whisky,  which  my  medical  advisers  earnestly  pressed  upon  mi 
but  "■  Jersey  cider**  was  used  with  much  comfort  and  benefit.  1 
am  disposed,  however,  to  divide  the  priwi^e  with  the  acid,  as  coun- 
teracting the  wasted  condition  of  the  body*  I  believe  that  no  ale 
would  have  met  the  case,  and  that  I  would  not  have  survived  the 
stronger  liquors.  I  say  this  Lu  aQ  candor  and  impartially.  I 
have  also  made  observations  in  other  cases-  Once,  when  a  patient 
was  afflicted  with  **  hay-fever"  and  the  case  appeared  intractbkn  I 
employed  whisky  with  gratifying  results.  The  peculiar  exaltation 
of  vital  force  appeared  to  be  the  thing  rei|uired.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, that  tliis  was  but  an  idiosyncrasy.  As  a  general  conclusion 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  utility  of  alcohol  as  a  medicine  is  but  pre- 
carious. When  it  is  but  occasionally  employed  there  may  be  some- 
times an  incidental  advantage ;  but  if  the  use  should  be  persisted 
in  this  advantage  would  be  very  certain  to  disappear.  I  have  UtUe 
noore  to  say  in  its  favor,  while  as  a  drink  I  have  very  generally 
witnessed  its  use  to  be  hurtful. 

Physicians  who  have  confidence  in  their  art  seldom  prescribe 
alcohol.  It  is  chiefly  done  by  those  who  believe  little  in  the  utility 
of  drugs,  or  who  indulge  in  alcoholic  stimulants  themselves*  I 
regard  such  prescribing  as  unquestionably  a  stigma  upon  the  med- 
ical profession.  To  this  complexion  I  am  convinced  we  all  must 
come  at  last*  Till  that  time,  however,  we  must  expect  men^ — aye, 
and  women,  too^to  become  and  continue  drunkards,  having  been 
seduced  into  this  degradation  by  their  medical  advisers, 

Quis  eustodes  ciLstodiet  ?  I  remain  with  sincere  esteem, 

Yours  truly, 
Hon.  Henrt  W.  Blair.  Alexander  Wir-DER, 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington. 

Dr*  A.  C.  Rembauffh,  of  Philadelphia,  who  ranks  among 
the  ablest  and  most  successful  members  of  the  professioOt 
sends  me  the  following  letter* : 

Philadelphia,  7-U*1S87. 
Bear  Sir  : — Please  excuse  my  tardy  reply  to  your  communication 
of  June  25th,  as  I  was  absent  at  Gettysburg  at  the  reunion  of  the 

Blues  and  the  Grays ;  have  had  a  good   time Doctors   as 

a  class  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  alcohol  question  in  my  estima- 
tion. T  stand  with  the  Carpenters,  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  England, 
also  James  Edmunds,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P,»  etc.,  and  with  Dr.  W. 
Hargreaves,  author  of  **  Worse  than  Wasted.**    You  should  read 
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that  if  yon  have  not  already  doue  so.  1  believe  that  alcohol  is  a 
poi«JOii  and  in  no  seuse  a  food.  I  have  no  use  for  it  as  a  food,  drink 
or  medicine,  and  I  believe  it  is  never  used  in  either  large  or  Btnall 
quantities  without  absolute  harm  to  the  one  partaking  of  it,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  banished  from  the  laud  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  the 
people.     Yours  foi"  the  war  against  alcohol^ 

A.    C.  RE1IBA0OH. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Blair. 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington. 

Dr.  Itemhatigh,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Social 
Science  Association  of  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1885,  puldished 
by  the  Association  has  collected  many  striking  facts,  opinions 
of  distingiiii^hed  physicians,  ctc,^  and  the  latest  scientific 
deductions,  which  are  set  forth  very  impressively  in  a  printed 
pai>er  inclosed  with  his  letter.  Considerable  of  the  matter  is 
taken  from  "The  Foundation  of  Death/  by  Alexander  Gus- 
tafson,  one  of  the  best  and  most  philosophical  books  on  this 
problem,  and  is  so  credited  by  Dr.  Rembau*:b,*  I  collate 
»om<3  i»f  the  more  important,  resrretting  that  I  cannot  give 
more,  and  hoping  that  the  pamphlet  may  have  general  circula- 
tion among  the  profession  as  well  as  the  peoj)le. 

Dr,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  the  most  renowned  of  living  physio- 
logists, says:  **The  introduction  of  alcohol  into  healthy  blood 
can  do  nothing  but  mischief;  that  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  action  of  poisons  upon  the  living  animal  Ixjdy,  and  has 
made  the  nature  of  that  action  a  special  study,  has  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  saying  that  alcohol  is  a  poison."  ^ Every 
legitimate  food  satistics  in  given  quantities.  Alcohol  is  not  a 
food  and  supplies  no  natural  craving — from  its  very  nature 
it  d<Miiands  more  and  more,"  says  Rev,  Dr.  Cuyler^  The 
bakers  of  New  York  were  at  one  time  very  much  exercised 
over  the  waste  of  aIcx)hol  that  was  not  saved  from  their  bak- 
ing bread.  Two  hundred  gallons  of  alcohol  can  be  secured 
from  the  smoke  produced  by  burning  21),0(^K)  cords  of  wood* 

The  nutritive  power  of  {Tiods  depend  on  the  proportion 
which  can  bo  made  available  for  the  renovation  of  the  body. 
Alcohol  ha*«  not  Iwen  found  in  the  living  organism  except  in 
tfaewafite    and  refuse,  and  only  in  infinitesimal  traces. 

■**Thi*  FouniUtlon  of  Deiith  **  U  one  of  tht  gT«at  works  In  th«  ]li#nit«f« 
Of  Temp4*ninc<  and  ehouUI  h^  wld«l)r  reid* 
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Dr,  L.  A.  Klieiu  speaking  of  the  effects  uf  the  use  of  alcohol 
during  the  siege  of  Paris^  nays :  ''  We  had  plenty  of  alcohol, 
but  it  did  not  make  us  warm,  it  did  not  replace  food  of  any 

kind.     Let  me  tell  you  that nothing  will  make  you 

feel  the  cold  more,  that  nothing  will  make  you  feel  the  dread- 
ful sense  of  hunger  m<»re  than  alcohol/'  Linnaeus  said : 
"Man  sinks  gradual)}'  by  tliis  fell  poison;  first  he  lavurs  it, 
then  warms  to  it,  then  burns  for  it^  then  is  consumed  by  it.** 

"It  has  been  instanced  by  the  deaths  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and  an 
arm3^  of  others  as  due  to  the  ii8e  of  alcohol,  l>y  which  they 
sought  to  aupplemont  energies  already  too  exjiaustingly  taxed. 
With  uur  way  of  living,  our  passions  and  worries,  man  na 
longer  dies,  but  kills  himself  To  prolong  life  it  is  necessary 
to  live  Boberly.  The  chief  enemy  of  the  longevity  and  health 
of  the  race  is  alcohol.  SuflScient  and  agreeable  rest,  enough 
undisturbed  sleep ;  but  to  how  many  of  the  toiling  millions 
who  labor  for  bread  by  muscles  or  brain,  arc  these  essentials 
vouchsafed?  All  temperance  people  should  look  forward  with 
no  little  hopefulness  to  the  time  when  eight  hours  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  maximum  of  working  hours,  w^hen  the 
weary  brains  and  muscles  will  not  seek  stimulation,  but  rest.** 

Dr.  Rembaugh  is  right.  Eight  hours  is  enough.  Qualify 
everylmdy  to  perform  labor  and  then  ensure  to  all  the 
op|jortunity.  The  groat  problem  is  to  distribute  labor, 
then  the  distribution  of  production  will  take  care  of  itself. 
No  man  has  the  right  to  more  than  his  share  of  the  work 
of  the  world  unless  he  is  ready  to  give  to  those  w*ho  have 
not  the  opportunity  or  the  ability  to  work,  without  fault  on 
their  part,  the  production  of  that  labor  which  he  had  no 
right  to  perform.  But  if  there  were  wisdom,  as  there  some- 
time will  be  in  our  industrial  system — brought  about  by 
peaceful  evolution — there  would  be  intelligence  in  all,  work 
by  all,  and  production  for  all.  That  is  the  millennium  and 
it  is  coming. 

**  Alcoholic  fermentation  results  in  two  poisonous  com- 
pounds, alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,'*  Dr.  A.  Carlysle  says 
that  no  living  animal  or  plant  can  be  supported  by  such 
poisonous  fluids, — on  the  contrary  they  soon  become  sickly 
and  perish  under  their  influence.  "A  profuse  amount  of 
gastric  juice  will  no  doubt  digest  food  more  rapidly  than  s 
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small  amount,  and  therofore  the  abundant  secretion  of  gas- 
trio  juice  prov^oked  by  the  daily  taking  of  a  small  uuiount 
ofalcoliol  tuny  for  a  tirat*  promote  digestion.  But  to  urge 
diijestiou  is  no  more  desirable  than  to  ur^e  youth/*  *'  Beef- 
steak  is  15fi  times  more  nutritious  than  wine" — if  wine  i^ 
nutritious  nt  all.  "  In  fact  there  is  no  food  in  alcoholic  drinks, 
whether  malted  or  spirituous^.  The  fat  of  the  beer  drinker  iB 
composed  of  those  albuminous  residues  that  remain  undecom- 
puacd,  not  reducible  to  a  form  in  which  they  can  be  excreted ; 
they  have  to  he  stored  away  so  as  to  prevent  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  and  are  therefore  packed  away  under  the  8kia»" 

Dr.  Archibald  Billing  says:  ^^ Stimulants  excite  action,  but 
action  iH  not  strength/'  "The  stimulating  effects  of  alcohol 
arc  really  only  finer  shades  of  that  same  narcotic  inHucnce  or* 
in  other  words,  paralysis.  Prof»  John  Fiske  suys :  "The  per- 
petual craving  of  the  drinker  in  all  probability  is  due  to  the 
gradual  alteration  in  the  molecular  structure  of  the  nervous 
eystem  caused  by  frequently-repeated  uarcosb,"  Jlecent 
years  prove  that  the  nation  that  alcohol  is  an  auxiliary  of 
brain  work  is  fallacious.  It  is  no  searings  bank  of  muscular 
strength,  as  in  time  it  utterly  destroys  it.  '^ Eight  ounces  of 
alcohol  will  make  the  heart  lift  24  tons  more,  daily/* 

Now  tills  is  done  without  giving  any  strength — merely  mak-* 
ing  the  same  horse  go  faster  with  the  whip,  on  the  same  feed 
as  when  doing  a  fidl  day's  work  without  castigation.  Pr. 
Rembaugh  is  not  responsible  for  the  Itust  remark,  but  it  is 
true  as  all  the  evidence  proves.  **  Dealers  in  ardent  Bpirits 
may  be  compared  to  men  who  shoulil  advertise  for  sale  con* 
sumption,  fevers,  rheumatism,  palsies  and  apoplexies.**  "Let 
a  druggist  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  cause  by  i\  mistake  a  single 
death  and  the  whole  community  is  aroused,  and  the  most 
severe  penalties  of  the  law  are  inflicted  upon  him/'  '^  Hang- 
ing IS  the  death  penalty  for  a  single  murder.  License  is  the 
reward  for  wholc^^ale  murder." 

All !  Dr.  Uemfiaugh,  is  a  crank  I  Any  liquor  seller  will  say 
so.  And  Dr.  Keml>augh  keeps  right  on  declaring  that  we 
must  have  Xnlioiinl  ProbibitiDu !  I*cior  faimtic  I  "Three 
times  as  much  liquor  consumed  per  capita  to-day  as  in  1840," 
"ThiH  question  has  clearly  become  a  national  instead  of 
state  Issue."     "Total  prohi1>ition  is  now  our  only  salvation/* 
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"  We  mast  not  legalize  the  liquor  traffic  with  either  high  or 
low  license,  or  any  kind  of  tiix  or  stamp  act,  but  we  must  set 
our  heads  and  hearts  to  annihilate  the  whole  business/' 

He  soys  high  license  has  been  proven  an  utter  failure 
wherever  tried — he  is  against  "  blood  money  ^  and  ©aye 
"^ttway  wuth  such  a  revenue'* — ^'•the  curse  of  God  is  on 
,  *  .  .  .  revenue  derived  from  the  wrongs,  the  miserieB, 
the  poverty  and  sufleriug,  the  wretchedness,  vice*  crime, 
insanity,  idiocy  of  the  people."  Then  he  cites  the  experi- 
ences of  the  city  of  Des  Moines — facts  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  citj^  clerk.  '^In  187 1»  license  fee  $150,  there 
were  12  saloons;  in  1872,  license  fee  $200>  there  were  25 
saloons.**  Probably  the  population  did  not  more  than  double 
in  one  year,  but  the  saloons  did,  although  the  license  fee 
was  increased  33 J  per  cent. 

Again  the  Doctor  gives  us  the  fact — .same  city:  *' 188U, 
license  fee  $250,  there  were  49  saloons ;  1882,  license  fee 
$1,000,  there  were  60  saloons.** 

How  do  you  account  for  that,  my  high  license  friend  ?  Dr. 
Rembaugh  says  he  got  this  from  the  city  clerk — perhaps  you 
better  write  to  the  clerk  yourself.  Theu  Dr.  Rembaugh 
makes  this  brutal  remark:  '•The  low  groggery  is  far  lest> 
harmful  and  dangerous  to  the  community  than  the  gilded  and 
glittering  saloon ;  for  here  is  where  the  temptation  heffitw. 
It  ends  in  the  low  groggery  where  the  helpless  and  hopeless 
congregate." 

Reading  after  the  doctor  one  would  contract  a  prejudice 
against  these  beautiful  slaughter  lumses,  if  he  should  give 
way  to  his  feelings.  Philadelphia  has  ''one  drinking  saloon 
for  every  29  voters ;  one  bakery  for  164 J  voters ;  and  one 
grocery  for  every  54^  voters."  He  cites  many  authors  to 
prove  that  alcoholism  is  hereditary,  reproduces  itself  and 
develops  in  disease,  insanity,  idiocy,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  He  fiuotes  Dr.  Kroft  Ebing,who  thus  disposes  of  the 
**  visiting-the-sins-of-the-father-upon-the-children  '*  doctrine : 

First  generation :  moral  depravity,  alcoholic  excess. 

Second  generation :  drink  mania,  attacks  of  insanity,  general , 
paralysis. 

Third  generation  :  hypochondria,  melancholia,  apathy  and 
tendencies  to  murder. 
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Fourth   geoeration:    iiubecilify,   idiocy  tiud  extinction  of 
fkniily — this  last  a  most  desirable  re&ult  if  things  are  to  gi 
on  in  this  way, 

Dr,  Uembaugh  nays  that  tlie  children  of  drunken  parents 
who  escape  the  curse,   are  the  exceptions  and  the  escape  i 
seldom   if  ever   a   complete  one.      GoUius  said   that   ••  tli* 
children  of  drunkards  are  not  likely  to  have  sound  brain;?, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.     It  is  hideous  reading — r>ne  could  endure  it 
if  it  were  not  true — but  only  on  that  couttideration. 

'♦Drink  alone  destroys  more  people  than  all  the  other 
plagues  together  which  afHiet  humanity/'  Buifon's  Discourse 
on  Nature,     Another  cnuik  ! 

•*  A  statement  just  issued  by  the  Belgian  Patriotic  L»>ugu6 
against  drunkenness,  thus  sums  up  the  present  aspect  of  the 
great  drink  question  in  Belgium.  The  number  of  public 
bouses  in  that  country,  wliich  was  53,000  in  1850.  had 
increased  to  125,000  in  1880,  and  is  now  130,000.  Suicides 
in  last  40  years  increased  80  per  cent.,  of  insane  104  per 
cenl.t  of  convicts  135  per  cent. ;  of  workmen  who  die  in 
liuspitals  80  per  cent,  are  habitual  drunkards." 

SALOONS    TO   POPCTLATION   IN   TOE   UNITED  STATES. 

^'In  Nevada  there  is  1  drinking  saloon  to  eveiy  f>5  ;  Colo- 
rmlo,  1  to  ^i5  ;  California,  1  to  lil* ;  Oregon,  1  io  176;  New 
Jersey,  1  to  179;  New  York,  1  to  192;  Louisiana,  1  u^ 
*00 ;  Ohio,  1  to  225 ;  Connecticut,  1  t<>  266 ;  Jlassachusetr 
1  to  256;  Delaware,  1  to  258;  Pennsylvania,  1  to  26;^; 
Rhode  Island*  1  to  266  ;  Illinois*  1  to  267  ;  Mar}  hind,  1  to  293  ; 
Wisconsin,  I  to  304;  Minnesota,  I  to  311;  Mij4»ouri«  1  to 
337  ;  Michigan,  1  to  350 ;  New  Hampshire,  1  to  376 ;  Iowa,  1 
til  377  ;  Indiana,  1  to  380;  Kentiicky,  1  to  438  ;  Nchra!*ka,  1 
!o  487  ;  Tennessee,  1  to  525  ;  Texas,  1  to  54H ;  Arkansas,  1 
to  554 ;  Alahama,  1  to  608  ;  Oeorfria,  I  to  612  ;  Florida,  I  to 
fi53  ;  Misi<if^.Hi[»jii,  1  fo  654  ;  Vir^n^iia,  1  to  693  ;  North  Carolimu 
1  to  708  ;  Maine,  1  to  731  ;  VerniDnt,  1  to  812  ;  West  Virginia, 
1  to  817 ;  Kan?*ii8,  1  to  877 ;  South  Carolina,  1  to  708/* 

Dr*  Ronihjm*rli  makes  many  practical  f<nor<^c«tions.  He  sayj* 
that  "  it  is  i)f  the  utmost  importance  that  the  jmhlic  mind  i^hould 
be  djMttbuged  of  the  idea  that  the  variou«  non-alcoholic  drinks 
are  Bubtttitute^k  for  alcohol,  or  that  any  nuch  HuhHtituteii  are 


-r/'  r*»^    to«wnr»^,    mrniiTv^    acttrrii?;*-  ^r   «CEy  sir  bb?- 

-twin  -h#^   iui"jf*^   if  iii^  -vuHir:.     jir.  w  'j.   ^snniL.  :±iB  -sk- 

1r nir.     TTi^rt*  >^  t  ^nji*ir:pni5ft  Ji  "t»  ifuuir 

i#r  .•v>$ii»ii^rt  ir  ui  u)n#ai  'ii  X  nut  ~Ti  n^  jum  et  n^ ; 

Illy  */\nf  >nrtn  •faar  iu^  iw^  if  jmixfcasm^  ccni^  is-  a.  ct 

iUiUi%  "lut  n^m«*iu»r.  ^aut  sum  »if  ^iisme*<».  loe  3«£rfiir  sid  liie 

4;iR«*:Krii*3< :  •iip-  ^nhiii*  iniii*<t  ii.uiitr  x*  r-nnnEaanii  irmnree.'* 
^,4.'^.;taii*  .VCmninjcr  ^^^iaimi^.  -ic^iJaur  :t  -it^  £I4a'j>!'«)j»>= 
JT  .*j,;/;#;,^i#/j  <*^c*miii>r:  ^7  ^iu*  ief:ci»»   :r  Fny'arni  year  by 

irvt#rfA  '^    i.x^^xui  \t.  In  laii^  inlr-rtg^  of  Exuriiiai  lad  the  ailciire 

^/ f i-*^  i^f>%*<^- ; I::i  tt^  irsaiinactiirie  *:€  cfc^di ;iad  ihne 

•jo^/r^U\  *•#->:  fi^*  mar*  juvi  zxt  fxJ?A  ^rithocr  :&  cons  on  liis  faftek; 

if*  tt^.  TfCiVAltiiz  ^ii  hoG^rr*  fit  tor  nnmaji  hAbrtatioiu 

%tA  t}:»^^,  79^>f*U\  Ttfrf.  \i^,  %  working  man  an«i  hi-  &ixL3y  withoiil 

%  ff/A  ^rr^  hl^  b^54/l Xay.  I  will  ^<3  ftirthifr.     It  is 

r>//f  ^rJ;/  a  wa>f#r,  rt  hsk-*  a  harven.  It  is  a  snreat  sowii^ 
}fff/9n\i%'tt'^  9kfA  wttSit  «if>rin^*  ftr^m  the  farrows?  I>emths« 
fhoriftlify  iu  frVf'Ty  fortn^  *\\mi^^,  of  every  kind,  crime  of  every 
tVu'i  fhf*/U}*i<^  of  frvcry  intensity.  mi«erj-  beyond  the  imagina- 

'{ft  \hU  fjtt^rr»fK'e  of  the  L^/ndon  Time^  quoted  by  Dr. 
SU'UiSmhyt^t  I  will  w\t\  that  of  the  Xe^r  York  Tribune^  that 
Mmm<'  l^'M/lin^  jouniaN  of  the  two  hemiiipheres   may  be  on 
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record  in  the  cause  of  hiimnnity  together,  March  2,  1884, 
the  TS^ibune  says  in  an  editorial  on  the  liquor  traffic,  with 
a  force  and  moral  elevsitiou  seldom  excelled  in  htiman 
compositioo ; 


It  is  impossible  to  examine  any  subject  connected  with  live 
progress,  tlie  civilizatiou,  tbe  physical  well-being,  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  masaes,  without  encountering  this  monstrous  evil.  It 
lies  at  tbe  center  of  all  political  aud  social  mischief*  It  paralyzes 
energies  iu  every  direction.  It  iaeuti*alizeQ  educational  agencies. 
It  silences  the   voice   of  religion.     It   baffles   penal   reform.     It 

obstructs   t)olitical    reform There  is  needed  something  of 

that  sacred  fire  which  kindled  into  inextiuguisbable  beat  the  jceal 
of  the  abolitionists,  and  which  compelled  the  abandonment  of 
human  slavery  to  rouse  the  national  indigoation  and  abhorrence 
against  this  very  much  greater  evil. 

ReHuming  the  thread  of  Dr.  Rembaugh'a  pamphlet :  Our 
school  children  should  bo  early  taught  the  chemical  and 
physiological  effects  of  alooboU  Dr,  Channing,  "A  peopU 
ahould  be  guarded  againj^t  temptation  to  unlawful  plea-^urcs 
by  fiirnjshing  tlie  means  of  innocent  ones,  such  as  jiroducc 
a  cheerful  frame  of  mltKL**  Mr.  J.  A.  Partridge  ask^ 
''why  the  honest  working  man  should  cany  a  driuk-made 
pauper  on  his  back  as  he  now  does/'  '*I  would  2ippcal  to 
the  myriads  of  the  dead,  dent!  through  drink,  who>*e  his- 
tory 18  still  vocal  with  the  anguis^b  and  despair  that  found 
no  utterance  from  the  living  lips/^  With  a  fact  knotti d 
into  the  lash,  Dr.  Kcmbaugh  gives  a  mighty  patting  ,stn>kr 
to  the  blood-streaming  back  of  the  excoriated  traffic*  and 
closes  thus :  "One  million  people  depend  on  the  beer  tratHr 
for  support  in  this  country.  In  1840  four  gallons  of  liquor 
were  consumed  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America ; 
in  1883  the  amount  has  increased  from  four  gidlons  to  twelve/* 

Nothing  is  so  terrible  to  the  traffic  as  the  publication  of  the 
truth.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  incre«u*c  of  quantity  i> 
attended  with  diminution  of  intensity,  but  of  pure  alcohol  we 
now  consume  more  per  capita  than  in  1840.  The  pnisnnou> 
effect  of  a  given  quanlity  of  alcohol  is  mH  diminished  by  its 
administration  through  u  largo  muss  of  fluid,  and  the  aggre- 
gnte  evil  was  never  greater  among  us  than  now. 
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Dr,  William  Pepper  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
author  of  the  great  work  on  Medical  Practice,  and  who^e 
conceded  prominence  in  the  profession  gives  a  special  f^ig- 
niticance  to  whatever  he  may  say,  ^ends  the  following  brief, 
but  decided  and  invaluable  communication.  I  think  it  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  indications  of  the  time  that  the 
men  who  are  making  the  medical  history  of  to-day,  and 
whose  names  are  to  survive  to  coming  generations,  are  more 
and  more  espousing  the  cause  of  man  against  alcohol. 


Commoaly  one  bears  the  question  put  iu  tbiB  form :  Is  Alcohol  a 
food  or  a  poidou  ?  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  uot  a 
food  in  the  common  and  correct  acceptation  of  the  term,  though  it  has 
points  of  resemblan*'e  with  foods.  It  is  not  strictly  speaking  h  poison  ♦ 
though  it  often  produces  highly-poisonous  etfects.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  medicine  or  a  drug,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  with  Opium, 
Indian  Hemp,  Tohucco  and  some  analogous  substances.  Nearly  alJ 
healthy  persons  can  with  impunity  take  occasionally  a  small  amount  of 
dilate  alcohol.  With  some  individuals,  however,  even  the  smallest 
quantity  disagi^oes  and  disorders  digestion  ;  on  the  other  hand  a  very 
saiali  proportion  of  individuab  seem  able  to  take  large  amounts  regu- 
larly for  many  years  vdthoat  damage.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  tliid 
impunity  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  nearly  all  such  persons 
are  slowly  but  surely  injured  by  the  habit.  One  of  the  worst  features 
of  the  action  of  alcohol  in  a  large  majority  of  young  persons  is  that, 
though  taken  in  small  amount  and  even  in  the  form  of  light  wines  or 
beer,  its  Brst  agreeable  effect  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and 
depression,  readily  mistaken  for  debiUty,  and  suggesting  a  repetition  of 
the  stimulant.  But  these  unpleasant  feelings  are  the  direct  re&ult  of 
the  presence  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  poisonous  matters,  coming 
from  the  imperfect  digestion  of  the  alcohol,  or  of  food  with  whose 
complete  assimilation  the  dose  of  alcohol  has  interfered.  Here  evidently 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  functional  disorder  ;  and  still  more  is  it  a  source 
of  gradually-Lncreasing  use,  ending  in  actual  excess,  witli  its  inseparable 
physical  and  moral  degradation,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from  our 
consideration  this  enslaving  tendency  which  separates  alcohol  so  widely 
IWim  all  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  and  relegates  it  to  a  special  class  of 
drugs.  I  am  indeed  satisfied  that  all  persons  in  good  health  are  better 
without  alcohol  in  any  form  or  in  any  amount ^  as  a  regular  beverage. 
If  this  is  true  of  dilute  alcohol,  by  which  I  mean  light  wines  or  beer 
or  greatly-diluted  spirit,  it  may  be  asserted  without  hesitation  that  all 
■tronger  forms  of  alcohol  capable  of  causing  positive  local  stimulation 
or  irritation  of  the  stomach  should  be  regarded  purely  as  drugs,  and 
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be  nsed  exdusivelj  uoder  rocdical  advice.  Their  habitual  u&c  by 
healthy  persons  is  highly  injurious  and  involves  the  risk  of  develop- 
ing serioud  disease*  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deny  the  great 
value  of  alcohol  even  in  large  amountd  dui*bg  critical  stages  of  some 
jicme  diseases.  And  I  can  speak  with  contideuce  of  the  beneficial 
effects,  in  suitable  cases  as  determined  by  a  physician,  of  2>maU 
amounts  of  dilute  spirit,  or  of  generous  wine,  taken  &s  a  stimulfLiit 
by  weak  and  elderly  persons.  While,  however,  we  admit  the  thera* 
peutic  value  of  alcohol  in  these  and  other  suitable  case^,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  every  medical  man  should  prescribe  it  with  a  dUtioct 
reco<?tiition  in  each  individual  ciise  of  the  special  danger  attaching  to 
its  habitual  use. 

WiLLiiM  Pepper. 


This  long  chaptor  must  close*  But  tliere  is  no  one  thing 
more  important  to  the  tempenince  reform  than  that  the  medi- 
ical  j)rufc8sion  should  set  its  face  tirmly — like  a  Hint,  against 
the  UHG  of  alcoholic  beveniges,  and  ^^houkl  restrain  ho  far  as 
po:<«ible  the  adniinisttntion  of  this  dangerous  drug  in  dijrtea^e. 
I  believe  that  the  grave  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  |)re- 
valence  of  intemperance,  which  attucheH  to  those  who  pursue 
this  high  calling  by  reason  of  the  deser\'ed  and  almost  uni- 
versal confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  people,  is  more  and 
more  realized;  and  that  as  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Davis  and 
Dr.  Kichardson  are  studied,  and  more  and  more  prevail,  ''the 
-day  of  our  redemption  dniweth  nigh/* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AIXX>HOL   18    PAUPERISM   AXD  CRIME. 


The  Two  Great  Burdens  of  Society — The  Difference  and  the  Llkeneii 
between  Ttiem— Wimt  the  Pauper  Returns  ni  Massachusetts  Show — 
Figures*  and  Fiiets  fn»m  Almshouse  Supeiinteutlents — Sir  Matthew 
Hale'3  Stateraenl  of  the  Causes  of  Crime — Experience  of  New  York 
OtHcials — MTiat  Giwcmor  Dix  said  in  1873 — Startling  Facts  about  th« 
Eft'ects  of  Beer  Driaking  by  Women — ^A  New  Hampshire  Opinioii 
Baaed  on  Practical  Experience. 

PAUPERISM  and  crime  are  the  two  great  burdens  of 
Hociety.  Nearly  every  other  form  of  taxation  upon  the 
iiKuine  or  productive  force  of  the  people,  whether  imposed  by 
the  state  or  submitted  txj  vohintarily  from  motives  of  charity 
or  otherwise,  in  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  made  with  a 
view  of  atfirmative  beneficial  returns.  Even  money  paid  for 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  anticipates^  their  restoration  to  health 
and  profitable  life. 

But  money  paid  to  ti  pauper,  snuply  because  he  is  a  pauper, 
too  poor  to  live  from  his  ovvn  exertionjs,  has  in  view  his  indi- 
vidual relief  from  suffering — not  any  pecuniary  good  to  those 
who  support  him.  Better  for  society  that  he  be  removed — he 
18  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Relief  which  givci*  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  and  a  return  for  aid  received,  is  but  the 
discharge  of  the  great  debt  of  s?ociety  to  aflbrd  every  human 
being  the  opportunity  for  honest  toil,  and  I  do  not  consider 
that  in  any  sense  charity.  I  refer  to  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism pure  and  simple. 

In  the  case  of  crime,  its  detection  and  punishment,  the 
whole  is  a  dead  loss  and  burden  placed  upon  honesty  and 
good  citizenship ;  indispensable,  to  be  sure,  for  protection  and 
defense  of  society,  but  still  the  whole  is  an  expenditure  which 
endeavors  not  to  relieve  the  original  injury,  but  to  prevent 
the  infliction  of  like  losses  in  future.  Whatever  has  been 
done  is  without  remedy,  even  when  a  money  penalty  is  exacted, 
for  then  the  loss  is  only  shitled  from  the  victim  or  the  State 
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to  the  perpetrator,  who  ts  himself  an  actual,  and  (should  be  a 
|)roduetive,  moml^or  of  society,  and  it  does  not  lesisen  the  evil 
to  the  whole  that  it  falls  upon  one  individual  rather  than 
another.  Crime  is  destruction,  and  pauperism  is  next  to  it. 
Both  eonBUUJc  everything  and  produce  notliing — good*  The 
one  is  a  fire  to  be  put  out  for  the  future  protection  of  alt :  the 
other  lies  helpless  and  hopeless  on  the  bank  of  the  Gangeej, 
The  heathen  throwi%  the  breathing  but  useless  body  into  the 
stream :  Christian  charity  builds  a  hospital  and  jnovides  a 
home,  lu  either  case,  society  would,  in  money  at  least,  be 
better  oft*  if  there  had  been  no  pauper  and  no  criminal.  But 
taxes  for  highways  and  for  schools  are  money  directly 
invested  in  jmblie  and  private  happiness. 

The  traflSc  in  alcohol  is  the  chief  creator  and  promoter  of 
these  public  evils,  and  in  this  chapter  it  is  well  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  ext^^nt. 

It  will  beat  once  apparent  that  there  are  various  caused 
wbieh  contribute  to  these  evils ;  and  there  is  room  for  the 
imagination  as  well  as  the  judgment  in  appoitioning  to  each 
its  aliquot  share  of  the  common  Inid  result.  Still,  as  we 
know  that  alcoholic  poisoning  is  the  greut  jiromoter  of 
hard  conditions  to  labor,  of  laziness,  mentsil,  physical  and 
moral  weakness,  and  vicious  disposition  in  socioty,  and  that 
these  are  the  chief  cuuscs  of  nlisolutc  and  lielplt*j4S  poverty » 
(which  is  paui>erism,)  and  of  crime,  it  follows  that  sti-ong 
drink  is  very  largely  their  indirect  origin  :  and  w*c  know  that 
in  the  overt  act  of  crime,  and  in  the  manifest  existence  of 
pauperism,  spirituous  drink  is  generally  the  direct  agency. 
I  shall  not  enter  upon  elaborate  ailculations  to  fix  the  matho- 
matical  dimensions  of  this  responsibility,  but  shall  give  some 
fact4i  from  authentic  sources,  nnd  opinions  of  high  and  com- 
petent authority,  which  should  arouse  public  attention  and 
excite  the  public  will  to  the  extermination  of  this  social 
Fiend. 

The  pauper  returns  of  the  Stata  of  Massachutjettn  are 
made  annually  to  the  Sccretarv  of  State,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  (^)mmonwcalth  is  in  advance  of  any  other  coronuinity 
in  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  social  statistics  ;  while  the 
intelligence  of  her  people,  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  her 
industries,  and  the  excellence  of  her  government  and  institu* 
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tions,  should  make  Iwjlh  pauperism  aod  crime  more  rare  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  these  facts^  there  is 
a  great  degree  of  both  among  Ler  people. 

The  returns  referred  to  show  an  average  of  80  per  cent,  of 
pauperism  in  the  county  of  Suflblk,  mainly  the  city  of  Boston, 
to  be  occasioned  by  intemperance.  In  the  year  18U3,  for 
instance,  the  whole  number  of  paupers  relieved  was  12,248, 
of  which  num1>er  6,048  were  made  so  by  their  own  intemper- 
ance, and  3SM  by  that  of  parents  and  guardians,  in  all  9,885 
— nearly  five  sixths  of  the  whole  number. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Cliarities,  p.  202  (January, 
IfStVT).  declares  intompemnce  to  be  the  chief  occasion  of 
pauperism.  Their  fifth  repoil  says  that  *' Overseers  of  the 
poor  variously  estimate  the  proportion  of  crime  and  pauper- 
ism attributable  to  the  vice  of  intemperance  from  one  third  in 
some  loc^ilities,  up  to  nine  tenths  in  others.  In  the  sixth 
report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Bowditch, 
states  thnt  he  made  the  following  inqvuries,  and  received 
replies  from  282  of  the  towns  and  cities : 

1 .  What  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  your  alm»houses  are  there  in 
ooiisequeuco  of  the  deleterious  use  of  iatoxit'ating  liquors? 

2.  What  proimniou  of  the  children  are  there  in  eonsequence  of  the 
drunkenness  of  parents  ? 

The  Su])eriutendent  of  Deer  Island  Almshouse  and  Howpi- 
tal  replied  :  ""  I  would  answer  the  above  by  saying,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  DO  per  cent,  to  both  questions."  The 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Springfield  reported  that  they  had 
fed  8,052  tramps ;  seldom  found  one  not  reduced  to  that  con- 
dition by  intemi)erancc.  "It  is  safe  to  say  nine  tenths  are 
drunkard^,**  Paupers  beget  paupers.  Pauperism  descends 
as  certninly  as  scrofula,  cancer,  consumption  or  insanity. 
The  yorf?t  Amfriain  Revipu\  of  Ai>ri!,  187.5,  contains  the 
following  from  Dr.  E.  Harris,  Registrar  of  the  lioard  of  Health 
of  New  York:  "A  pauper  named  Margaret  lived  in  Ulster 
county  some  eighty-tive  years  ago.  She  and  two  sisters 
have  begotten  generations  of  paupei'sa rid  criminals  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  total  number  now  known,  mainly  from  Mar- 
garet— convicts,  paupers,  cnminals,  beggars  and  vagrants, 
including  the  living  and  dead — is  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
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three.  This  mother  of  criiuioals  has  cost  the  courity  hundreds 
of  thoasands  of  dolhii^/*  If  society  is  endued  with  the  right 
of  self-defense,  shall  such  degraded  and  abandoned  creatures 
be  permitted  to  perpetuate  their  kind?  There  is  somewhat 
too  much  of  *' personal  liljerty "  in  this,  especially  when  we 
are  told  that  the  primal  cause  of  it  all — ^iloohol — h  to  tims 
breed  criminals  and  vagabonds  by  the  jail  full,  oreueratioa 
after  generation. 

Sir  Mathew  Hale,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  is  one  of  the 
few  even  among  the  giH^nte^t  lawyers  whose  fiune,  acquired  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  breaks  through  the  barriers  of 
mere  professional  immoi'tality  and  survives  age  after  a^r 
eloi^e  elierii^lied  in  the  popular  heart.  Perhaps  he  was  specially 
eminent  in  the  depailment  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  certainly 
his  "Pleas  of  the  Crown"  hjis  never  been  surpassed  as  an 
authority  in  thnt  department  of  the  law*  In  1670  Chief 
Justice  Hale  declared; 


The  places  of  judicature  I  have  long  held  in  this  kingdom  have 
given  me  ao  opportunity  to  obaen  e  tlie  urigiJial  causo  of  most  of  the 
enonniiies  that  have  heen  committed  for  the  spuce  of  twenty  years ; 
and  by  due  observation  I  have  found  that  if  the  murders  and  man- 
slaughters, the  burglaries  and  robberies,  the  riots  and  tumults,  the 
adulteries,  fomicatioDs,  rapes,  and  other  enormitios  that  have  happened 
ID  that  time,  were  divided  into  five  parte,  four  of  them  have  been  the 
iflsuet*  and  product  of  exccbeive  drinking — of  tavern  or  ale-hou»e 
drinking. 

The  testimony  of  eminent  judges  and  of  other  high  authori- 
ties ever  since  and  down  to  the  present  day,  both  in  Euix>pe 
and  America,  is  to  the  same  effeet.  I  have  j<een  no  uuthority 
which  places  the  ijroi>oi1ion  of  crime  committed  tis  tho  out^ 
mine  of  intoxicating  dtwk  at  leaa  than  two  thirds,  while  .some 
fix  it  witli  preat  contidenee  at  nine  tenths. 

Dr.  EUsha  Harris  of  New  York,  jiiler  an  inspection  of  tlii^ 
priHon^,  wrote  that  ftill  85  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  gave  ©vi 
denee  of  having  l>een  "^in  5ome  larger  degree  enticed  to  do 
criminal  acts"  from  the  use  cif  intoxicating  drinks,  and  tho 
Board  of  Police  .fu^tices  of  timt  city,  in  1874,  ^\y  they  an 
fiilly  »atis*ficd  that  int^jxicatiou  i»  "the  one  groat  leading  cau?**' 
which  renders  the  existence  of  our  police  courts  necesnarj-/* 
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The  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Massachusetts 
for  18(59  traccsi  four  Kftbs  of  the  crime,  of  the  common  wealth 
to  iutemperaiu'e.  The  inspectors  of  Massachusetts  8tate 
Prison,  in  lHt>^,  Bay  that  ** about  four  fifths  of  the  number 
committed  the  crimesi  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
These  men  were  contined  for  the  more  heinous  crinies. 

Judge  Noah  Davis^  of  New  York,  whose  reputation  is  too 
high  n»d  well  known  to  require  commendation  says  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  business  of  the  courf-'^  \^ 
cauf'ed  by  the  liquor  traffic. 

T7te  Christian  Advocate  says;  '\Some  years  ago  a  sirUv- 
ing  comparison  was  made   between  Vineland*   New  Jersey, 

and  New   Britain.  Ct They  each  had   about  11,000 

inhabitants  ;  New^  Britain  had  80  saloons  ;  Vineland  had  none 
New  Britain  paid  $8,i>00  for  the  care  of  paupers;  Vineland 
$224.     New  Britain  paid  for  police  $7,500;  Vineland  $75." 

In  1872  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Pennsylvania 
said:  "The  most  prolific  source  of  disease,  poverty  and 
crime  is  intemperance/'  The  Citizens  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  chaitered  by  the  state,  declare  that  it 
will  not  be  doubted  that  two  thirds  of  the  pauperism  and 
crime  are  justly  attributed  to  intemperance.  In  1807  the 
cost  of  maintaining  tlie  prisoners  in  county  jails  and  in  the 
penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  was  $1,464,029 — $2.45  for 
each  voter  in  that  state — including  paupers  and  criminals,  due 
to  strong  drinks,  was  $2,204,244, 

In  1870  the  cost  of  pauperism  alone  to  this  country  was  over 
$7,000,000,  direct  loss  from  strong  drink;  indirect  loss,  as 
nmch  more.  It  is  not  less  than  $20,000,000  in  all,  yearly,  at 
the  present  day. 

In  1873,  Governor  Dix,  in  his  message  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  said:  "The  alarming  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  city  and  its  environs  demands 
your  most  serious  consideration.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  witnessing  a  brutal,  and  in  many  instances  a  fatal 
assault,  upon  the  persons  of  unoffending  individuals,  usually 
in  drinking  saloons.''  Eight  thouband  of  the  ten  thousand 
arrests  in  Baltimore  were  owing  to  the  same  cause  in  1873. 

Hon.  William  J.  Mullen,  prison  agent  of  Philadelphia,  in 
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n  [ni\)Qx  to  the  National  Coiigresg  held  in  Baltimore  iu  1872, 
stated  that,  ''of  the  half-million  pers^ons  who  hud  been  euinmit- 
ted  to  the  eount}^  prison  of  l*hikd€*lphia  during  the  last  iwentj^ 
yeuri*^  there  had  been  about  five  hundred  for  murder,  aeven 
hundred  for  attempts  lo  murder ;  over  forty  thousand  for 
a^&ault  and  battery,  and  over  20(^000  for  drunkenne^js.  In 
nearly  every  cam  of  murder  or  aftempf  to  murder^  the  parties 
were  intoxicated,'^ 

Rowland  Burr,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
stated  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  "that  nine  tenths  of  the 
male  prisoners  and  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  females  are  sent 
to  jail  by  intoxicating  drinks.  Of  twenty-five  thousand  sent 
to  tlie  Canada  jails  in  four  years,  twenty-two  thousand  owed 
their  imprisiuumenti*  to  drinking  hubits. 

In  1876  there  w^ere  spent  in  Pennsylvania  for  eriminals 
|l,324,fi04;  for  dependents,  tl,B42,91*> ;  in  all  $3,267,520; 
and  Dr.  llargreaves  says  that  "of  this  more  than  |2,0(J0jMK) 
is  directly  the  result  of  drink  and  the  licetised  drink  tmffic ; 
for  every  drink-shop  is  a  moral  plague-spot  and  a  hot-bed 
of  destitution,  vice  and  crime." 

If  we  estimate  the  yearly  direct  cost  of  crime  at  one  million 
dollars  for  each  million  of  population,  which  I  am  satisfied  is 
a  low  estimato,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  160,000,000  at  the 
present  time,  $40,000,000,  if  not  $50,000,000  of  which  couUl 
be  »aved  by  destroying  alcohol,  and  beside  saving  the  money 
we  cotdd  prevent  (he  crime  also.  I  h{i|M»  my  money-loving 
countrjTuen  will  excuse  tlie  suggestion  of  this  last  circum- 
stance* Some  old-fashioned  people  may  think  it  important, 
although  of  course  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  money, 

I  innert  the  following  without  note  or  conmrent.  It  is  just 
published.  Will  you  please  tliink  of  h  for  one  half-hour, 
and  then  write  to  me  your  views  of  '^ National  Prohibition?** 

L.  M.  Hall,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Wonum's  Reformatory 
Prison,  Sherborn,  Mass.,  narnite-s  her  experieoceia  ais  follows 
in  Gode^B  Lady's  Book: 

Out  of  an  examiaation  of  204  iDebriiite  women,  I  found  lluil  lid 
began  llieLr  ilrinkiu;^  by  the  awe  of  beer,  H7  by  drinking  wlji.iky  (im 
^uiirh  at  tirnl,  usually) »  20  bt^gan  with  wine,  8  with  gin,  iinil  11  rauld 
aot  remember  what  bevtTaire  was  first  used.  Th«s&i*  yonng  girls,  mill 
and  »)iop  ^rU  largely  ^  begtui  by  going  to  m^me  ao-eallod  refreshment 
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sftloon  with  their  iriendst  and  the  dehutafUe  uduallj  began  by  sipping  a 
little  tonic  (made  of  hops,  sugar  and  wal^r,  chai*ged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  colored  witL  burnt  sugar)  ;  beer  soon  followedi  and  soon 
rioting^  other  kinds  of  intoxicants^  recklessness  and  crime ;  and  what 
was  an  innecent,  foolish  girl  yesterday  is  lo*day  a  branded  criminal, 
all  for  a  glass  of  beer.     Alas  I  how  many  ruined  lives  I  have  seen  ! 

Beer  was  also  the  beverage  which  older  inebriate  women  used  to 
entice  the  younger  ones  to  drink.  A  call  upon  one  of  these  old  sots 
was  the  signal  for  the  pitcher  of  beer  to  be  sent  for,  and  a  little 
coaxing  and  urging  would  result  in  the  first  fatal  glass  being 
indulged  in.  The  steps  were  then  easy.  Beer  is  the  trap  which  the 
drunkard  maker  sets  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  and  he  usually  makes 
sure  of  hi»  prey  because  of  it.  A  glass  of  raw  whisky  would  have 
presented  but  slight  attraction  to  those  overworked,  half-fed  girls,  had 
it  been  otfered  them  at  first.  After  that  sleeping  devil — the  appetite 
for  intoxicants — had  been  aroused  by  beer  it  became  altogether  a  differ- 
ent matter,  and  at  last,  in  many  cases,  chloroform  or  peppermint  oil 
was  added  to  the  drink  of  these  naaddened  creatures,  so  furious  liad 
the  appetite  become  for  something  stronger. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of  the  204  inebriate  women, 
12G  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes^,  and  yet  in  but  16  instances  did 
the  first  commitment  of  crime  antedate  the  habit  of  drinking. 

Of  the  beverages  first  used*  while  in  but  37  cases  it  began 
with  whisky,  in  187  it  had  become  the  favorite  beverage.  Several 
hopeless  drunkards,  far  gone  toward  insanity,  hud  never  drank  any 
other  intoxicant  than  beer. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  were  committed  to  prison  for  drunken- 
ness^ 5*1  for  offenses  against  chastity  and  public  order,  and  1*> 
for  crimes  against  property.  Their  ages  when  last  conamitted  aver- 
aged 30 J  years.  Sixty-five  were  between  30  and  40  years  of  age, 
49  between  25  and  31  years  of  age,  34  between  20  and  26  years  of 
age,  30  between  15  and  21  years  of  age.  The  remainder  were  over 
41  years  of  age. 

Many  of  the  older  ones  could  not  tell  how  many  sentences  they  have 
received,  showing  the  absolute  uselessness  of  punishing  these  poor 
creatures  while  the  temptations  are  lefl  in  their  way. 

To  show  the  effect  upon  the  children  of  inebriate  parentage,  I  col- 
lected the  following:  Of  111  inebriatd  mothers,  38  of  whom  had 
inebriate  husbands,  408  children  were  bom.  Of  these  227  perished 
in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  and  of  the  survivors  many  are  doomed 
evidently  to  an  early  death.  In  m^any  cases  the  death  of  these  children 
was  indirectly  due  to  the  inebriety  of  the  parents,  as  cold,  deprivation, 
etc.  Ages — ^Twenty-seven  of  the  204  women  bvgau  to  drnik  intoxi- 
cants before  they  were  10  years  of  age  ;  11  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
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15 ;  74  between  14  and  21  ;  37  between  20  and  2G;  93  between  2^ 
and  31  ;  19  between  30  and  41  ;  3  botwcen  40  and  ^1. 

Average  age,  18  l-*i  jears.  More  than  one  half  bad  formed  liabite 
of  mt«mperanco  before  they  were  21  year«  of  age,  and  more  than  one 
thini  Hi  the  giddy  age  of  from  15  to  20  inclusive. 

Cue  hundred  and  tliirty-iwo  began  lo  drink  socialiy  and  with  female 
friends. 

The  following  letter  from  Hon.  A.  G.  Fairbanks  of  Man- 
cbcsk*r,  N.  11,,  is  written  as  the  result  uf  many  yenr^  of 
practical  experience  and  observation  in  the  management  of 
the  busine&s  ailaii's  of  a  great  county,  embracing  tbe  two 
cities  of  Manchester  and  Nashua,  and  a  brge  rural  jxipulation 
also.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was  also  for  a  lung  time  a  aherilT  in 
the  same  county.  There  could  be  no  more  competent  wnt- 
ness,  as  there  is  no  better  man. 

MAKCHEaTBH,  N.  H.,  Sept,  5,  18S7. 
Dear  Sir  : — In  accord.iuce  with  your  recpiest^  I  will  give  yon  ray 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  in  all  its  different  mixtures  hb  the 
eattse  of  crime  and  pauperism  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  ob»er- 
rat^on,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that 
from  1865  to  1874,  I  occupied  the  position  of  jailer  of  the  county 
of  inilsborough,  the  largest  county  in  the  Gmnite  state,  and  from 
IS8S  to  the  present  that  of  comraiftftioner  for  the  same  county,  the 
former  position  bringing  me  to  know  full  well  its  effect  upon  the 
offenders  of  the  law,  and  my  present,  its  effect  as  the  cause  of 
panpcrisni,  I  would  give  it  om  my  opinion  in  the  matter  of  crime 
that,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  crimes  can  be  traced  to  the  use  <if  alcohol  as  a  beverage. 
During  the  time  I  was  jailer  I  had  under  my  charge  an  average  of 
forty  persons,  and  there  la  no  rislt  in  saying  that  thirty  of  them 
(and  then  leave  a  good  margin)  came  there  from  its  use*  I  rcmem- 
Iksr  of  once  making  the  statement  in  public  as  above,  and  that  dur- 
Itig  the  time  I  was  jailer  I  had  had  about  one  thousand  under  my 
rharge,  of  all  ages  lK*tfreen  that  of   ^  nd  that  of  tlie  boy  of 

eight  years.     The  ipiestion  was  at  oii  ..  how  long  the  lioy  of 

right  had  been  a  confinned  drunkard  ;  and  then  came  up  the  fact  in  all 
Its  force  of  our  responsibility  in  the  can*  and  training  of  our  ehildren, 
and  that  this  I»oy*s  responsibility  wsis  not  so  great  in  his  l>rcakrng 
the  law  tuA  was  timt  of  his  parents,  who  were  confirmed  drunkards. 
At  the  very  time  that  their  Iwy  was  found  in  the  store  into 
wbieh  he  had  gained  entrauce  in  the  night  time,  they  were  in  a  state 
of  tntoxieation.     The  same  statement  which  1  have  made  in  regard 
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to  crime  can  be  fully  sustained  in  regard  to  pauperism^  and  leave  as 
lai'ge,  if  not  a  larger  margin  against  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
age. Could  our  tax-payers  look  upon  the  crime  and  pauperism 
caused  by  this,  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  one  which  they  are  taxed 
to  support,  it  would  seem  that  they  would  rise  in  their  strength  and 
suppress,  if  not  banish,  the  monster  evil  from  our  land. 

Hoping  these  few  lines  will  aid  you  somewhat  in  the  good  cause 
in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  remain,  as  ever. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  G.  Fairbanks. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  one  who  desires  further  statistics 
showing  the  relation  of  intemperance  to  pauperism  and  crime 
to  be  that  of  the  first  great  cause,  to  obtain  them ;  but  I 
deem  it  mmecessary  to  mass  them  here. 


CHAPTER  X. 


INTEMPEBANCE   AHONQ   MANUAL  WORJOSRS. 

Topic  tlmt  is  closely  connected  with  tiie  Labor  Problem  —  Testi moo j- 
taken  by  the  Semite  Conunitt^^e — A  MMtu-hester  <;arpenter*&*  Thought^ 
fill  Observations  —  Prat'tical  Eft'eot  of  tlie  Drinking  Habit  on  the  Skilled 
Traded  — Wa^cs  und  the  Money  Spent  for  iJrmJc^— Some  Coneidem- 

tlona  Based  on  Tentli  Census  ¥iu:ts  —  Edward  Atkinson^s  Calenhitlons 

George  E.  ^tcNeiira  Contrary  Views  on  the  Subject  of  Eeonoiny —  Ilis 
Stiitement  of  tl»e  Cost  of  l.iving  —  Mr,  Powderly*s  Answer  lo  a  Critie  — 
A  letter  in  whi<*h  he  DefendM  \m  Position  as  an  Htra  Ten^jeranee 
Man —  His  PresentiHtion  of  the  Cost  of  the  IMnkintr  Htibit  to  ^Vorking- 
men  —  Testimony  of  Fall  River  Mill  Hands  — Sotne  Fnml  Coni5idcration>i 
upon  the  Relation  of  Temperance  to  Uie  Wage  and  Labor  Problems. 

IN  this  chftpter  I  desire  to  discuss  briefly  the  ctiuses,  effects 
and  reniodies  of  alcoliolie  intern i}ei'aDec  umoiicf  those 
who  depend  upon  their  lal»or  lor  support,  and  specially  hut 
not  wholly  from  an  economical  point  of  view.  This  topic  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Inlior  proldem,  a  subject  which  of 
itself  would  require  volumes,  and  I  ,shall  not  presume  to  be 
thorough  nr  d^Jirniatic  where  the  greatest  mind^  are  still  in  the 
dark* 

The  ills  of  poveHy  and  of  intempenince  have  this  difference  ; 
ant,  however  they  may  produce,  exist  with  and  agg^ruvate 
llch  other»  the  fonner  are  most  frequently  owing  to  cau*<eH 
beyond  the  control  of  the  sufferer ;  while  inten»i)enmce»  by  the 
consumption  of  strong  drink  is  a  personal  act  for  which,  how- 
ever yreat  the  tenipUition  and  strong  tlie  impulse,  the  individ- 
ual is  directly  respon^^iblo,  Thia etntenient  is  still  true,  although 
the  habit  may  at  last  lyecome  irresistible.  The  enshived  con- 
sumer soUl  hiniself  und  is  therefore  guilty  of  his  own  thralldom. 
Poverty  on  the  other  hand  is  in  mo^t  InBtancen,  not  alwayif  of 
eoiiTBet  the  result  of  conditions  which  are  beyond  the  control 
of  it»  victim.  The  great  body  of  those  who  suffer  for  the 
eomfort«  of  life  neither  elect  nor  create  their  condition.  Nor 
do  they  remain  in  it  from  hick  of  Uie  same  degree  of  desire 
and  effort  to  obtain  comfort  and  competency  which  is  manifest 
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on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  less  exacting  circumstances. 
It  is  unjust  to  demand,  and  useless  to  expect,  of  those  who 
have  nti  accumulation  of  means,  either  inherited  or  otherwise 
acquired,  the  exhibitiou  of  virtues  which  are  not  possest^ed  by 
others  in  more  fortunate  circumstances,  w^heu  the  sacrifice  is 
made  from  the  ahsohite  necessaries  of  life.  If  the  poverty 
he  so  great  that  the  whole  nature  is  constantly  overtaxed, 
there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  to  purchase  temporary  relief 
from  mental  horror  and  bodily  exhaustion  in  the  use  of  some 
agency  which  has  power  to  take  onetfor  the  moment  at  least, 
out  of  the  iiisufl'crable  environment*  Expenditures  of  this 
nature  constitute  a  cause  of  poverty  that  illustrated  the  ten- 
dency which  any  condition  has  to  reproduce  or  increase  itself, 
and  to  create  additional  conditions  w^hich  have  liku  ccmse- 
qucnces*  The  long  struggle  for  a  competence*  and,  lacking 
that,  for  a  decent  living,  in  which  most  human  beings 
engage,  thwarted  so  often  by  accident,  sickness,  misfortune, 
and  sometimes  by  the  absence  of  those  inherent  qualities  ot 
endurance,  frugality  and  hope,  which  others  possess  and 
which  are  a  natural  or  acquired  capital  more  necessary  in  the 
battle  of  life  than  any  other;  the  innate  desu'e  to  enjoy  life 
to  some  extent  while  living,  if  possible^  and  to  escape  from 
its  hardships  when  there  ceases  to  be  expectation  of  further 
happiness  in  living,  very  often  drives  even  a  powerful  mind 
to  despondency  and,  in  a  manner,  compels  the  utilization  of 
surrounding  temptations  to  avoid  despair.  To  be  sure  the 
remedy  is  woi*se  than  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
personal  responsibility.  The  very  constitution  of  society 
compels  us  to  hold  every  reasonable  man  responsible  for 
the  natural  con8e<:iu©nces  of  his  own  act;  but  we  are  speak- 
ing of  causes,  and  the  cause  of  intemperance  and  waste  and 
ruin  in  such  a  case  as  I  am  supposing,  was  expressed  by  the 
inspired  writer  upon  the  labor  question  when  he  said  that 
the  "destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  Nor  does 
the  fall  in  these  cases  imply  any  want  of  equal  strength  and 
merit  of  character  compared  with  others  who  do  not  fail 
because  of  different  surroundings.  Trifling  things  make  or 
mar  our  fortunes*  Individuals  are  merged  in*  and  conti*olled 
by,  the  system  of  which  ihey  are  a  part*  It  is  a  well- 
accredited  fact  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  merchants  of  our 
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large  cities  become  embari'assed  in  business  during  their 
biu^inesH  lives.  Their  embaiTassmeut.s  mi  n  nile  do  not  iTniil\ 
any  less  industry  or  economy  than  are  exUibited  by  the  fe\N 
who  never  have  failed.  The  commercial  syBtem  of  thi 
country,  and  those  other  causes  in  the  course  of  nature  and 
in  general  ailairs  by  which  the  individual  atom  is  conti'olled, 
sweep  him  on  to  fortune  or  destruction.  In  a  similar  wav 
conditions  which  they  did  not  create^  and  which  they  cannot 
aroid,  and  from  which  they  have  never  had  the  opportutiity  or 
power  to  escape,  cause  and  perpetuate  the  poverty  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  poor,  and  finally  induce  them  to  yield  to 
hahits  and  vices  which  destroy  nil  hope  whatever.  While  we 
know  that  tlie  average  human  being  will  succumb  to  these 
surroundings,  and  that  only  systematic  effort  of  the  masses 
and  their  gradual  uplifting  will  remove  these  causes  of  poverty 
— those  deep  and  strong  movements  from  within  whicli  elevate 
hanianity  as  the  earthciuake  heaves  up  the  mountain,  or  by 
continual  pressure  lift  the  continent  to  its  place — it  still 
remains  4rue  that  the  expenditure  of  the  fruits  of  industry  or 
the  idleness  and  destruction  of  the  power  to  work  itself,  b\ 
reason  of  any  needless  or  vicions  iridulgeuce,  has  its  evil  coii- 
sequences«  and  the  individual  and  society  must  suffer  so  long 
as  he  yields  to  its  pmctice.  'V^iih)  T  would  not  overlook  the 
responsil)ility  of  society  at  large  for  much  of  the  want  and 
Huffering  which  exist,  still  it  remains  true  that  whatever 
Rrmedy  we  get  must  come  almost  wholly  froni  ourselves,  and 
each  one  will  only  add  to  his  inevitable  troubles  by  the  giiiti- 
fication  of  any  bad  habit  or  propensity.  So  it  has  been,  so  it 
will  be;  and,  whatever  the  excuse  or  the  unavoidable  cause, 
the  consequence  will  follow. 

It  is  of  little  use  then  for  us  to  complain  of  those  conse- 
quences, the  causes  of  which  either  are  or  have  been  of  our 
own  making.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  amelioration  of  our 
own  condition  is  to  a  great  extent  under  our  own  control, 
•nd  that  we  arc  omselvos  a  great  and  responsible  part  of  that 
▼ery  **  society  ^  whose  aggregate  power  must  apply  the  larger 
ad  systematic  remedies  for  evils  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
ty  as  a  whole.  In  a  country  like  this  he  is  a  vagabond,  indeed, 
who  has  not  or  may  not  make  at  least  the  opportunity  for 
booest  work  and  frugal  saving.      If  he  cannot  save  he  need 
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not  waste.  Aud  here,  too,  the  poor  man,  the  man  of  moder- 
ate means,  can  make  the  law,  and  the  law  is  society  in  its 
highest  form  of  action. 

It  in  idle  for  us  to  attribute  the  habit  of  intemperance  to 
any  one  but  om*3elves-  Bvery  man  must  make  an  effort  in 
this  world,  and  if  he  fails  io  everything  else  he  can  at  least 
die  conscious  of  having  done  his  best*  That  consciousness  is 
itself  victory.  The  old  Athenian  in  his  oration  over  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  died  for  their  country  in  battle 
exclaimed :  ''  What  was  the  part  of  gallant  men  they  all 
performed.  Their  success  was  such  as  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  events  dispensed  to  each,**  So  in  the  battle  of  life.  Our 
responsibility  is  for  high  endeavor,  and  ends  there.  But  the 
man  who  wastes  his  resources  of  body  or  of  mind,  or  his 
time  or  his  money,  or  spends  them  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not,  has  no  claim  against  fortune,  and  is  in  no  condition  to 
prosecute  society,  lie  is  his  own  curse  and  a  cui'se  to  society 
also,  and  especially  to  all  those  who  depend  upon  their  daily 
labor  for  their  daily  l*read.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
this  fact  by  the  testimony  of  a  mechanic  before  the  Senate 
Committee,  taken  in  the  investigation  upon  the  relations 
between  Labor  and  Capital. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  his  testimony  found 
in  Vol.  III.  of  Report  of  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  p.  251,  io  answer  to  questions  proposed  by 
myself: 

Maxchksteb,  N.  H.,  October  15,  1883. 

AlphoDSO  Crosby  examined  by  the  Chairman : 

Q. — WTiere  do  you  reside? 

A. — I  reside  in  this  city. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  resided  here? 

A, — ^Thirteen  years. 

Q, — Have  you  had  occasion  to  make  any  observations  upon  the 
habits  of  the  people  here  as  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

A, — I  bav6r 

The  Chairman, — I  understnnd  yon  hnvc  some  data,  some  sr  an  sues 
or  facts,  which  you  can  give  us^  bo  please  proceed  to  do  so  in  your 
own  way,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  bearing  of  intemperance  upon 
the  aulficiency  of  the  wages  received  by  working  people  for  their  labor. 

The  Witness. — I  would  ouly  speak  especially  of  it  in  my  own  line. 
I  am  a  carpenter.     I  have  worked  at  that  btisineas  for  forty-one  years, 
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•ad  it  kaa  mlvmv!^  br^  mr  siwIt  to  Mhmoct  Uit  efckacy  of  JcMmej^ 
cmrpe«iii>  I  -wm  called  Imtv  sontirlkM  iMmtdlf ,  ao  liuit  I  baY« 
.  hiSL  inmiwiH.iiiy  of  aflbrdiB^  joa  mtoul  iafomfttkai*  Imii  tlk»ie  is, 
^  Iht  cafp^Dieis  about  bens^  25  per  eiot.  tliM  art  total 
,  tbit  do  aol  driz^  «t  sU ;  those  tlmt  drink  moi^amiitfy^  azul 
that  drink  to  exeeas,  would  make  up  the  remaiiKler.  The  habit  b  so 
siroDv  aaioog  a  few  that  it  ifijun^  all.  We  ane  actuaJlT  Wfifklag  ocH 
oolj  in  Manchester,  hot  elsewhere— «od  I  hare  taken  pains  to  make 
InqttirTf  and  have  had  aoma  eaqMmnoe  in  Chica^  and  Boeioo-^flad 
i  am  eodtfiikeed  that  neaxlj  all  mechanics  are  working  to-day  Ibr  the 
phoes  eatabliihed  by  th«  drinking  men^  beeanso  the  drinking  men  are 
CB^nrrideot^  and  are  obliged  to  sell  their  b^Mr  at  tho  lowest  figure, 
and  when  there  oomes  a  preasore  they  have  nothing  to  fiill  back  npoo 
and  so  most  go  into  the  market,  and  those  who  har^  labctr  to  hoy  wtU 
of  coarse  boy  h  as  cheaply  as  they  can.  There  is  another  thing  that 
has  had  a  tandency,  as  ^  as  my  experieooe  has  gone,  I>riiikti|g  men 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  strikes.  I  was  once  a  member  of  a  car- 
penter's association  fonned  in  1861  or  1862  in  Bostonf  and  it  was  aU 
the  sober  men  oonld  do  to  keop  the  drilling  men  liom  a  stitke*  We 
had  no  strike^  howerer ;  we  laid  oar  ease  before  the  emplovt^rs.  and 
they  acceded  to  oor  demands  readily  withoot  any  troubL 

Am  far  as  the  carpenters  are  coneeraed  the  employers  ana  <  :  > 

have  nerer  been  fkr  apart  in  New  England.  WUen  the  emp- 
an  hour  or  two  of  leifcare  lie  take«  oflT  his  coat  and  gnc*  to  work  witli 
his  jonrueymeD,  but  tJie  agitatioa  of  the  labor  qup^tion  has  tended  to 
posh  the  employer  aud  employee  further  apart*  as  I  kK>k  upon  it  from 
my  stand'pointf  and  the  drinking  habit  \a  at  the  Ixxtom  of  iu  But  I 
think  that  we  are,  as  a  class  here  id  Maocheater,  tiot  troubled  witU 
that  as  much  as  in  most  pbwes  in  Kew  England*  with  the  exception  vi 
Maioe.  Iu  Elaine  wlmkv  is  not  so  easllv  obtained,  and  of  etmrse  tin* 
people  are  uot  anuoyeti  by  it  as  we  are  here  and  in  doino  other  places. 
ITiere  is  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  caused  among  the  employers  bytlio 
drink iu^  mcut  who  <Jo  not  turn  up  as  thoy  ought  to  do  after  thry  hart* 
been  paid.  Very  often  ibcy  do  not  put  in  their  appearance  for  a  day 
or  two.  \^'liat  the  percentage  of  loss  is  JL  am  not  able  to  say*  but  I 
know  that  in  one  shop,  of  wbich  I  had  cUar^*  in  3Ianch6sSter,  the  men 
leA  work  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  4th  of  July  came  on  Momhvy. 
My  crew  diduH  get  to  work  before  the  next  Monday.  And  ray  loss  on 
that  job  (which  was  a  S3.000  jc»b)  wa^  850  then,  and  I  judj^e,  if  I 
lost  as  much  a^  that^  that  otlier  men  doing  a  Urger  dusincni*  mui^t 
SuHer  much  greater  than  1  did. 

Q.-^Wbat  Is  your  observation  upon  the  eflfecl  of  the  drinking  habit 
upon  other  classes  of  workmen  in  this  city  or  eUe where  ? 

A«^My  observatiou  b  that  wheo  the  habit  becomes  couHrmed  in  a 
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man  hU  adrancemeot  in  stny  mechanical  business  is  stopped.  He  does 
not  advance  at  all.     He  will  either  remain  where  he  is  »>r  deterioraU*. 

Q. — Do  jou  ihiDk  this  habit  prevails  to  the  extent  of  absorbing  the 
wages  of  the  working  people  in  the  city  ? 

A- — ^Yes :  mj  ob^rvation,  of  course,  b  limited,  but  at  leai t  tliere 
is  ten  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  labor  in  this  city  that  goes  for 
alcoholic  drinks.  I  think  I  am  setting  it  quite  low,  but  there  is  a 
large  number  that  do  not  drink  at  aU. 

Q» — Tou  feel  confident  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wages  earned 
goes  for  drink  ? 

A. — I  do  feel  positive  that  tea  per  cent,  of  the  entire  wages  earned  in 
Manchester  goes  for  intoxicants. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  there  is  that  proportion  earned  which  is 
deposited  in  the  savings-banks  ? 

A. — Wellt  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not,  but  it  may  be  more* 
There  are  some  that  are  very  economical ;  others  spend  the  whole  and 
are  continually  in  debt. 

Q. — From  your  observation  of  wages  paid  labor  in  this  city,  during 
the  time  you  have  lived  in  it,  thirteen  years^  you  say,  is  it  or  not  your 
judgment  that  it  has  been  reasonably  well  paid — that  is,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  a  good,  fair,  comfortable  support,  with  the  opportunity 
of  saving  something  for  disability  and  old  age  ? 

A. — Well,  I  think  that  the  wages  for  labor  have  been  reasonably 
well  paid  here  in  Manchester ;  daring  the  pressure,  during  the  hard 
limes  as  we  call  it,  I  think  the  wages  here  were  rather  in  advance  of 
what  they  were  in  any  of  the  cities  around  us.  But  since  times  got 
better  the  wages  of  the  carpeniers  have  not  come  up  here  as  elsewhere. 
1  know  of  no  case  where  the  habits  have  been  good  where  they  are  not 
comfortably  weU  off,  and  some  are  accumulating  property. 

Q. — [s  there  any  other  fact  that  occurs  to  you  that  you  would  like  to 
state. 

A. — I  donH  know  that  there  is. 


The  teBtiniony  of  Mr.  Crosby  is  that  of  one  who  knows  the 
very  heart  of  labor  because  he  is  a  toiler,  an  observer  and  a 
thinker  himself.  But  sometimes  those  of  the  best  intentioiis 
aoti  utmost  desire  to  be  both  virtuous  and  industrious  are  held 
as  in  a  vise.  He  who  cannot  stir  must  have  help,  and  there 
are  many  to  whom  a  dollar,  a  lift,  or  even  a  smile  or  tear  of 
sympathy,  is  the  very  power  of  God. 

It  is  inevitable  that  where  laborers  are  classified,  as  must 
be  the  case  for  many  years,  certainly  until  our  generation 
has  lost  all  interest  in  economic  questions,  the  rate  of  wages 
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will  be  bused  on  tbe  rate  received  by  tliose  who  ea.ni  the  least 
ID  thnir  class  ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  tht*  better  laWrer  would 
be  jmying  n  part  of  his  earnings  to  him  who  received  more 
than  his  due.  The  employer  eunnot  pay  for  more  work  than 
he  receives  in  the  aggregate,  and  continue  to  employ  at  all. 

The  result  is  that  the  unskillful,  unreliable,  thriftless  and 
dissipated,  rob  not  tlieniselves  ulone,  but  the  whole  mass  of 
toilers  to  which  they  belong*  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an 
evil  of  the  wage  system.  So  it  may  be.  But  the  wage 
system  is  a  tremendous  dominating  fact  and  will  be  for  years* 
What  we  cannot  remove  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  until 
we  can,  and  there  appears  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that  inteni- 
perance  and  imi>rovldence  reduce  largely  tlie  compensation  of 
the  sober  atid  industrious  by  enabling,  if  not  by  compelling, 
the  employer  to  adjust  his  scale  of  payment  to  the  lowest, 
mther  than  the  highest,  standard  of  efficiency*  Payments  by 
the  piece  will  obviate  this  to  some  extent,  l>ut  such  payments 
are  in  the  great  mass  of  wage  labor  at  present  impossible. 
The  loss  to  diligent  and  skillful  labor  from  this  source  is 
incapable  of  computation,  but  it  must  l>e  very  great,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  serious  causes  of  inadequate 
compensation  to  the  mass  of  those  whose  wages  are  the 
only  means  of  their  support. 

This  witness  was  an  honest  man  of  much  intelligence  and 
experience.  lie  was  a  pnictical  man,  whose  knowledge  was 
not  based  so  much  ujmju  tigures,  which  sometimes  make  mis- 
takes even  if  they  never  lie.  1  think  that  no  one  will  rjuen* 
tion  the  truth  of  his  observations.  So  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  city  where  he  resides,  I  believe  them  to  be  quite  wiihin 
the  truth,  although  Manchester  is  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
solK^r  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  country.  There  i.h  another 
thing  which  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  all  statistics  of  aver- 
ages and  general  estimates. 

WHule  they  may  be  correct  in  showing  tlie  relation  of  the 
facti*  concerned  to  the  community  or  ctoss  m  a  whole,  yet 
they  never  depict  the  real  state  of  the  ease.  For  instance, 
to  say  that  lalwr  loses  ten  per  cent,  of  its  earnings  by  intem- 
perance, conveys  no  correct  idea  of  the  real  elfect  of  the  vice- 
If  only  ten  per  t^ent.  were  thu«  wa«t^d  and  the  loss  and  c^n* 
sumption  were  divided  equally  among  all,  it  would  be  vajstly 
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better  than  the  facts  really  are.  But  Mr.  Crosby  estimatea 
thut  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  carpenters  are  total  ahi^tain- 
ers — they  waste  nothing  of  what  they  actually  receive ;  the 
modenite  drinkei's  spend  couipamtively  little,  and  the  great 
less  and  consequent  want  and  misery  fall  chiefly  upon  the 
remainder  and  their  families,  who  are  perhaps  one  fomth 
of  tile  whole.  The  evil  thus  concentrat<ul  results  in  star- 
vation, squalor,  disease,  crime  and  misery,  awful  to  con- 
template as  these  actually  exi^.  If  we  could  divide  all  the 
eviU  and  hoitows  of  the  world  per  capita,  and  work  or  suffer 
out  our  misery  in  equal  parts  daily,  it  might  be  endurahh 
and  if  along  witli  this  community  of  sorrows  there  could  be  a 
community  in  joys,  regardless  of  the  relations  betweeu  cause 
and  effect,  perhaps  the  equal  division  of  evil  and  good  would 
leave  us  each  a  tolerable  existence.  Statistics  of  averages 
eeem  to  be  based  upon  some  such  Utopian  thought.  But 
there  is  no  such  equalization  of  happiness  and  misery.  There 
is  a  logic — a  progression  &om  cause  to  effect,  extending 
through  the  generations  and  so  on  to  a  rojidusion,  which  is 
heaven  or  hell.  We  do  not  rest  in  equilibrium  or  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  The  movements  of  individual  humanity  are 
u [J ward  or  downward,  and  the  end,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a 
logical  result  of  his  own  deeds,  or  those  of  his  ancestors* 
visited  upon  every  responsible  being, 

Who  then  shall  undei'take  to  depict  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  investment  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  at 
labor  in  these  poison  diinks?  ]Men  ruined,  women  worse 
than  ruined,  fathers  and  mothers  heaii-broken  and  cinished, 
husbands  and  wives  alienated,  brutalized,  grief-stricken, 
crime-stricken,  wretchedness,  despair  and  death  despoiling 
domestic  love  and  destroying  home- — ^the  very  synonym  of 
heaven;  children  birth-cursed,  life-cursed,  struggling  up 
through  the  ban  of  society  which  buries  the  hapless  innu<*cnts 
— victims  of  its  own  negligence  and  wrongs — under  the  heavy 
frown  of  humiliation  and  disgrace,  all  culminating  in  burdens 
too  grievous  to  be  borne  •  and  weighing  down  the  bent  back 
of  the  body  politic  itself. 

There  are  332  manufacturing  industries  enumerated  in  th© 
tenth  census  of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  capital 
employed  is  $2,790,272,606  ;  the  number  of  laborers  employed 
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is  2,732,595;  thb  .jtal  amount  of  wages  paid  for  the  year, 
$1*47,^)53,71)5;  the  total  value  of  nmterials,  ?a,89r»,823,ri4I>; 
the  total  value  of  product-^  at  wholesale  price,  $o,3t>l*,57i),ll)L 
Labor  is  17.*j5  per  ceut.  of  the  w  liolcsale  prieet  or  a  little  more 
tJxau  ime  sixth. 

The  number  of  bauds  employed  iue hides  those  who  are  en- 
gaged ia  the  uiauuiacture  of  liquors  of  all  kiud?*,  33j>89. 
These  iuduHtries  do  not  include  agriculture,  miuing,  com- 
merce, trade*  ti'aujiportation,  printing,  telegi-aphy,  pn»fc9- 
Eiioual  nor  common  laborers,  jjersonal  or  houi^ehtdd  servant*, 
etc.,  or  ecicntific  labor  of  any  kind.  They  do,  however, 
include  trades  and  occupations  among  which  tlie  hardRhip^  of 
poveity  are  jjerhaps  as  severely  felt  as  in  any,  and  among 
which  there  is  an  average  per  cupilu  consumption  of  alcoholic 
drinkti. 

These  2,732,595  of  our  fellow-citizens  include  531,369 
women  over  15  years  of  ago,  and  I81,t>21  children  and 
youths,  in  all  713*290,  so  that  there  remain  male  workmen 
over  16  years  of  age,  2,(119,035.  If  wages  were  equally  divid- 
ed among  all  these  individuals,  the  average  yearly  earning  or 
wages  wouhl  be  $34ti.  If  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Crosby  be  sul^- 
stantially  correct,  these  2,732,595  workers  would  invc«t 
ten  i}er  cent*  of  their  w^agea  in  intoxicating  beverages  or 
$94,795,379.  The  increase  of  population  since  18K0  is  not  hm 
than  10,000,000  or  twenty  }>er  cent,  of  50,000,000,  which  i« 
a  little  less  than  tlie  population  in  1880.  At  the  Bame  rat©  of 
e\'pi*nditure  tlie  same  classes  of  our  population  would  now 
spend  of  their  wages  *104,274,91»>.  As  only  2,019,035  are 
men,  or  say  in  round  numl>ers  2,0<)0,000,  of  whom  probably 
50n.*»00  are  total  abstainers*  1,0(  10,000  of  the  remainder  mod- 
erate drinkers,  and  500,000  those  who  drink  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  excess — then  if  we  allow  $4,274,916  to  bo  tho 
total  amount  consumed  by  women  and  children,  which  h  tio 
iloul»t  too  much,  it  will  be  probably  as  correct  an  estimate  iw 
can  be  made,  to  say  that  the  1,500,000  men  consume  $69  or 
$70  each  annually  of  their  earnings  for  alcoholic  drinks. 

It  can  hartlly  l>e  too  nuu^h  to  say  that  $50,(i0t\000,  or  ono 
half  the  amount  of  alcohol,  is  consumed  by  those  who  use  it 
to  excess*  of  whom  we  estimate  there  arc  500»000  men,  giv- 
ing an  expenrliture  of  $100  yearly  for  this  elaan*  and  $50  per 
12 
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year  by  tlie  moilerato  driaker.  Now  the  man  who  drinlcs 
one  hundred  dolhirs  worth  of  alcohol  yearly  will  lo8e  so  much 
time  iu  consequence  thereof,  and  will  fail  as  a  worker  in  so 
many  ways,  that,  a^  a  rule,  he  will  not  more  than  earn  the 
h*quor  which  he  consumes  and  that  niuu  really  becomes  a  dead 
weight  upon  hi8  family,  if  he  hns  one,  and  upon  the  com- 
munity if  ho  has  not,  or  more  likely  both  man  and  fumily 
become  a  public  burden.  Unless  be  reforms,  it  becomes, 
economically  considered,  a  matter  of  little  impoilauce  how 
soon  he  vanishes  from  the  scene  of  his  indulgence.  From 
them,  and  such  as  they,  gi'aduate  the  thousands  who  fall 
victims  to  the  destroj^er,  and  although  their  mnks  are  more 
than  decimated  yearly,  yet  they  are  renewed  forever  from  the 
constantly  degenerating  ranks  of  the  moderate  drinkers  who 
ai^e  steadily  traveling  the  same  downward  road* 

It  is  said  that  the  indirect  losses  to  the  country  from  the 
traffic  are  equal  to  the  direct,  and  1  think  no  one  can  candidly 
say  that  the  estimate  is  too  high — but  if  we  calculate  the 
consumption  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  what  ai-e  termed  the 
*'gainfur*  occupations  upon  the  same  basis  of  the  consimip- 
tion  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  in  alcoholic  drinks,  we 
shall  tind  these  estimates  very  moderate. 

The  money  paid  by  the  consumer  for  intoxicating  ch'ink  m 
the  United  States  is  variously  estimated  at  fi*om  $60n,0U0,0(>0 
to  $900,000,000  yearly.  Mr*  Edward  Atkinson,  the  eminent 
writer  upon  political  economy,  and  Mr.  F.  N,  Barrett,  the 
distinguished  editor  of  the  ^^ew  York  Grocer^  estimate  the 
sum  at  $700,000,000,  and  arrive  at  their  conclusions  in 
different  ways.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  likely 
to  overestimate  the  amount  and  it  is  probably  at  least 
$150,1  i(H  1,000  too  low. 

The  careful  estimates  we  have  akeady  given  w  ith  those  of 
Mn  Atkinson  and  Mr*  Barrett  more  than  confirm  the  moder- 
ate per  cent,  adopted  by  Mr.  Crosby,  who  had  come  to  his 
conclusions  by  constant  study  and  close  observation  of  men 
imd  things  around  him  for  fifteen  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  clamor  of  those  whose  living  dejiends  upon  being  paid  for 
systematica  I  ly  destroying  their  fellow-men,  protected  therein 
by  the  guilty  co-operation  of  society  at  large,  that  "temper- 
ance statistics"    are   exaggerated   beyond  fiible»  there  is  no 
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way  to  escape  the  teiTihle  conviction  thiit  they  are  too  small. 
If  they  are  to  any  extent  unreliable,  those  who  complain 
have  but  themselves  to  blame,  liecaiise  for  twelve  year^  or  more 
these  temperance  "  fanatica"  have  been  beseeching  Congress 
for  an  impartial  commis.sioD  to  serve  the  public  without  per- 
sonal reward  and  to  l>e  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
liquor  trnffic*  a8  well  a^  of  it^  accusers,  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  sul»ject-matter  under  discussion.  Six  times  at  least 
has  the  bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the  Senate  and  as  often 
has  it  been  defeated  by  the  direct  opposition  of  the  liquor  in* 
terest  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Indeed  the  continual  defeat  of  the  **  Alcoholic  Enquiry  Com- 
mission Bill"  has  been  one  of  tlie  chief  glories  which  haa 
blossomed  around  the  head  of  the  astute  and  sleepless 
gentleman  who  for  many  sessions  has  so  al>ly  guarded  the 
den  of  King  Alcohol  against  all  illumination  by  the  torch  of 
truth.  But  to  continue :  Dr.  Hargreaves,  w^ho  is,  I  believe, 
reliable  and  correct  in  his  estimates  on  this  imporUmt  mat* 
ter»  ftxes  the  fi-  *'  amount   paid    directly  for  alcoholic 

beverages,  durin-  ii,  lun  years  from  1875  to  1880,  inclusive, 
at  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,809,815,615,  The  average  for 
the  firnt  five  years,  $675,080,400.  The  annual  average  for 
the  second  five  years,  $880,882,062,  and  the  annual  average 
for  the  ten  yeiu-s*  $780,981,561,  I  am  satisfied  that  even  this 
ifi  too  low,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  than  the  imagination 
can  comprehend,  and  in  these  vast  accounts  the  ditlerence 
of  a  huinhcd  niiUions  more  or  less  is  not  really  within  our 
grasp.  It  is  there,  however,  all  the  aame^  and  works  death 
to  thousands  with  unfailing  cei'tainty. 

If  to  these  pa^inent.s  for  liquor  consumed  be  added  what  are 
called  indirect  losses,  such  as  waste  of  time  and  vitality,  dis^ 
organization  of  productive  forces,  to  support  paupers,  crimi- 
nals, administer  and  execute  the  hiw»<,  destmction  of  valuable 
materials  and  perversion  of  capital  and  hibor  from  useful  pur- 
Btiits,  loss  by  premature  death  of  victims  annually,  to  say 
nothing  of  impaired  vitality  and  productive  powers,  tlie 
destruction  of  inlant  life,  and  other  causes,  the  aggregatrC 
must  be  more  than  doubled.  Rev.  Charles  H»  Ziminermiin 
■ayK,  from  ehjborate  calculation,  it  becomes  more  than  quad*- 
nipled  or  $4,000,000,000  annually. 

(See  Union  Sifjitah  June  10,  1887.) 
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The  wage  workers  of  the  country  are  not  its  most  intem- 
perate and  wasteful  citizens ;  and  the  amolioration  of  their 
state  by  securing  better  conditions  of  toil,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  brought  within  reach  of  all ;  reasonable 
hoars,  well-ventilated  and  healthful  lodgings,  good  and  nutri- 
tious food,  opportunities  for  reading,  lectures  and  other  fovm.s 
of  intellectual  improvement  and  entertainment;  occasional 
recreation  with  kindly  personal  intercourse  and  recognition  of 
the  common  humanity  which  exists  between  aU  classes,  and 
especially  by  the  exhibition  of  good  feeling  on  the  part  of 
employei's  and  managers,  which  is  sure  to  he  gratefully  reci|>- 
rocxited,  is,  in  my  belief,  the  first  step  and  most  eiBcient 
means,  next  to  the  destruction  of  the  licjuor  itself*  of  remov- 
ing the  poverty  which  comes  from  intemperance-  But  if  the 
liquor  did  not  esdst  the  temptation  would  not  exist*  and  the 
suiTouudings  of  the  toiler  being  rendered  comfortable  the 
disposition  to  save  would  assert  itself,  and  from  the  waste 
of  the  present  our  wage-working  people,  in  ten  years,  could 
banish  all  distressing  poverty.  The  saving  of  seventy  dollars 
a  year  now  wasted  by  each  adult  laborer,  or  of  fifty  even, 
would  irive  general  relief.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
expect  anything  of  the  kind  so  long  as  the  appetite  exists,  the 
liquor  is  made,  and  the  law  and  public  opinion,  or  public  in- 
diflerence,  which  is  the  same  thing,  permit  the  present  con- 
ditions to  continue.  Some  force  outside  those  who  are  the 
victims  must  inter^^ene.  Different  conditions  must  be  estab- 
lished by  those  who  already  have  the  power*  These  people 
need  the  hand  of  tljeir  big  brother  who  is  alre^idy  better  off. 
Society  as  a  whole  must  bind  up  the  wounds  of  its  memlKJrs, 
and  the  chief  remedy  will  be  to  give  the  opportunity  of  self- 
help  by  removing  temptation  to  waste  and  vice  with  the  arm 
of  (he  law. 

While  on  this  point,  however,  I  wish  further  to  ol)sei*vo 
that  the  close  competition  of  the  times  has  already  reduced 
wages  so  low  that  only  by  strict  economy  can  the  average 
worker  support  himself  and  family  in  even  the  coldly  com- 
fortable supply  of  the  wants  which  our  higher  civilization  has 
developed.  There  is  very  little  chance  for  him  to  save,  no 
matter  how  economical  he  may  be,  unless  he  have  also  income 
from  the  earnings  of  wife  and  child. 
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Mr,  AtkioBOti  estimateii  the  wage  of  the  avei'agi?  worker  at 
lau  per  year.  I  do  not  think  he  actually  realizes  more  than 
500  or  at  most  1350.  Many  get  nions  many  otliens  les.H, 
and  here  comes  in  again  tliis  wicked*  misleading  avenyro — 
hut  it  is  the  way  folks  theorize,  so  let  us  go  on  with  it. 

Mr.  George  K.  McNeill,  tlie  eminent  industrial  student  and 
leader,  the  author  of  that  timely  and  valuahle  work,  "Thi3 
Lahor  Movement,'^  in  a  letter  recently  published,  gives  the 
items  of  expense  in  the  taniily  of  an  intellitjrent  worlcman  a** 
jshown  hy  his  accounts.  Replying  to  some  one  who  proposes 
economy  as  the  only  remedy  required  for  the  illn  of  life,  he 
sayt^ : 

Our  correspondent's  next  remedy  b  eronomy.  Next  to  the  word 
liberty,  no  more  sing  have  been  committe<l  in  any  one  name  tlian 
in  that  of  economy.  The  a%"erage  wages  of  lalior  in  thin  state  are  not 
enough  to  furnidlj  the  necessities  of  our  civilized  conditionfl.  Let  UB 
examine  au  example  of  the  proper  expenditure  of  money,  /im  mIiuwu 
from  the  accounts  kept  by  an  intelligent  workingman. 

Here  is  a  family  of  four  persoDS,  Uviug  in  their  own  houjic :  t^ro- 
ceries  cost  SI 58.07  ;  provisions,  $*Jt>.25  ;  vegeuibleijt  $\tiJil ;  clutbing, 
II 12  j;8  ;  fuel,  849  ;  lights  85.40  ;  ftimiture,  $3.158 ;  ©dncation,  81.85  ; 
sickness,  812.0:2;  dmrih%  82*50;  religion,  82.  iG;  nowspapera  and 
periodical,  811,30;  lotaU  8r»Ol.42* 

To  these  expenses  must  be  added  the  following  :  Hair-eutUng,  »>Otv 
frejtfht  on  tool-cheM,  83;  dentistry,  83.50;  toilet  artielen,  82*10  j 
Christmas  and  bridal  presents,  8-*. 25  ;  amuuemeutji,  81.12;  repairing 
clock,  wringer  and  stove,  8L05  ;  water  bill,  8**;  tooU,  810.25  ;  boy 
boarding  in  country  two  weeks,  8*^;  bnlance  on  jictwing-mmdiinOv 
831;  taxes,  844;  repairs  on  house,  820.12;  interest  on  martgage, 
84*1 ;  total,  8185,57,  or  a  grand  total  of  expense  for  one  year  nf  80HG.1H** 

To  these  should  be  added  expenditures  for  recreatiou  and  travel*  and 
meab  away  from  home  when  at  work  at  a  distance.  No  fajuily  should 
live  any  more  econt>mical  than  this.  The  food  eo^Hta  about  l^t  centu 
per  day  for  earb  person.  Tbe  clothing  835.50  eadt  for  tlie  year. 
The  taxes,  water  rat<!s,  repairs,  etc.,  are  e(|tiJviiJeot  to  811^*12  for 
rent,  or  with  the  interest  on  the  vnlu^         '  ''  !, 

i  have  given  thene  figures  that  our  ins 

total  expenses  of  this  family,  covariJig  as  they  do  only  the  needed  thing! 
of  a  civilized  life,  are  at  leaat  1300  XDore  than  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  wage  workers* 

1  ipiite  concur  with  thosMj  who  Ixdievi!  that  there  ar©  many 
causea  of  poverty  befiide  intemperate  drinking,  »moking  ami 
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the  like.  But  my  point  is  that>  on  the  other  hand,  intemper- 
ance alone  must  he  a  great,  I  think  the  greatest,  aubtractioa 
from  the  actual  earnings  of  the  producer — earnings  at  be8t 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  support  of  a  family — and 
this  loss  is  something  that  might  be  saved,  and  either  laid 
up  for  a  rainy  da\'  or  expended  at  once  for  ueces&ity  or  for 
rati(jnul  enjoyment. 

Look  over  that  table  of  expenditures.  Who  can  demand 
them  to  be  i^maller  unless  be  does  i^o  from  the  impulses  of  a  l>ru- 
tal  nature  ?  But  when  you  subtract  $50  or  $1()U  for  rum — then 
take  out  further  from  the  earnings  the  value  of  the  time,  sure^ 
Booner  or  later,  to  be  lost  as  a  consequence  of  the  dissipation 
and  deterioration  which  the  poison  will  inevitably  produce, 
and  then  consider  the  years  of  helpless  age  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  of  sickness  and  accident  in  the  family  during  the  years 
of  active  lite,  you  can  imagine  something  of  the  havoc  which 
fkuy  deleterious  and  expensive  habit  will  work  in  the  wage 
laborer's  life. 

By  the  census  of  1880,  »34.68  percent,  of  the  entire  pop* 
ulation  are  classed  under  the  "gainfur*  occupations,  viz.: 
Agriculture,  professional  and  personal  services,  trade  and 
transportation,  maruifacturing,  mechanical  and  mining  Indus* 
ti'ies — or  a  total  of  1,7,3112,099  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
be  productively  employed ;  so  that  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing industries  in  l!:;80  were  a  little  less  than  one  sixth  of  the 
entire  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  If,  as 
we  calculated  above,  the  former  now  expend  $104,274,916 
yearly  for  alcoholic  bevemges,  the  entire  amount  now  ex- 
pended l»y  all  engaged  in  gamful  occupations  would  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  that  sum  by  6^,  makinfj  $760,407,801. 
Dr.  llargreave's  annual  average  was  $88G.882,t]*32  for  the 
whole  population  from  1881  to  1886  inclusive. 

As  the  luxurious  and  spendthrift  and  dependant,  defective, 
criminal,  non-producing  'idasses  are  not  included  in  our  calcu- 
lation, there  would  remain  $125,374,861  to  he  consumed  by 
them  for  intoxic^iting  beverages,  which  is  probably  below  the 
real  amount*  I  consider  this  a  remarkable  contirmxttitm  of 
the  probable  correctness  of  the  estimate  of  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  earnings  of  the  productive  classes  being  now  expended 
directly  for  intoxicating  drinks  j  and  even  the  estimates  of 
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Mr.  Atkinsou  aud  Jli*.  Barrett  reduce  the  result  in  l)ut  a 
blislit  desrree. 

The  eloquent  and  impassioned  words  of  Mr.  Powderly, 
Minster  ^^^u*kmun  of  the  Ivuights  of  Labor,  up*m  the  subject 
of  this  chapter  are  before  me.  "Faitliful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend."     Thej'  save  life  and  heal  without  a  scar. 

ThiJ?  letter  deserves  immortality^  and  i  will  do  what  I  cau 
to  extend  its  influence.  If  the  rich  (hone  spends  his  money 
for  that  which  ih  nauglit,  and  his  lulwir  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not,  he  h  wsibting  substance  which  in  not  requiretl  by  those 
dependent  upon  him,  and  by  Iiis  di.ssipatioo  is  desti'oyiiig  a 
UselesH  life.  But  the  demon  who  robs  the  American  laborer 
of  his  time,  money,  health  and  life  starveB  and  kills  broken- 
hearted women  and  innocent  little  oiwa^  uulesi^,  perchance,  still 
more  unfortunate,  they  survive  to  eufler  the  prolonged  miseries 
of  the  drunkard's  home  and  an  inheritance  of  disgrace.  And 
the  worker  is  the  nation,  Pres>erve  him  and  the  nation  is 
peri^etuaL 

If  wrong,  we  must  advise  him — admonish  him — if  need  be» 
ofiend  him — at  all  hazards  we  mu^t  save  him,  or  rather  be 
must  save  himself.  The  law  ha^s  no  exceptions  ;  all  who  are 
saved  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

In  the  Journal  of  United  Labor,  July  2,  IbHT^  Mr, 
Powderly  says : 

Among  the  letters  that  came  to  me  to-day  I  find  one  from  an  old 
friend,  who  takes  me  totaak  for  my  worda  on  the  temperance  qiie^tion^ 
upokeu  some  ten  or  twelve  day3  ag^o  in  Boston  and  Lynn.     He  «ay» : 

*•  In  the  main  you  are  right,  oven  the  ram -seller  himsell'  will  not 
deny  the  juatice  of  your  position,  but  remember  that  in  the  very  organ- 
iradon  of  which  you  are  the  Iieiid  tlu*rt*  are  many  good  men  who  drink ; 
tliere  are  ih(iu9and.<^  who  will  not  agr»?e  with  you,  and  after  lUl  why  do 
you  so  bitterly  arraign  the  poor  drunkard  ?  It  is  not  required  of  you 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  KniL'hti!  of  Laltor,  You  muld  well 
afford  to  remain  silent  or  at  least  n entrap  preferring  to  teach  rather 
by  example  than  precept,  etc.  ....  I  very  much  fear  that  you  will 
be  mieunder^toc^d,  etc/' 

My  friend  makes  the  candid  admissioni  in  stftrttng  out,  that  in  the 
main  1  am  right,  thai  even  the  rum-seller  will  not  deny  the  justice  of 
my  position,  Having  said  as  muitb  he  should  have  itopped — even  then 
b^  told  me  nothing  new.  1  know  that  I  am  right :  1  know  that  in 
TOfii»ing  to  even  touch  a  drop  of  strong  drink  I  wm,  aud  am,  ti^hU 
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In  refuslDg  to  treat  another  to  that  which  I  do  not  belieTe  to  be  good 
for  myself  to  drink,  I  know  I  am  right.  In  refusing  to  adsociate  with 
men  who  get  drunk,  I  know  I  am  right.  In  not  allowing  a  rum-seller 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  Order  of  the  Enighta  of  Labor,  I  know  I 
am  right.  In  advising  our  Assemblies  not  to  rent  halls  or  meeting 
rooms  over  drinking  places,  I  know  1  am  right*  I  have  done  this 
from  the  day  my  voice  waa  first  heard  in  the  council  halla  of  our  Order. 
My  {position  on  the  question  of  temperance  is  right — I  am  determined 
to  maintain  it.  and  will  not  alter  it  one  jot  or  tittle.  If,  *'  in  the  main  " 
I  am  right,  why  should  I  alter  my  course?  K  the  man  who  sella 
liquor  will  **not  deny  the  justice"  of  my  position,  why  should  I  devi* 
ate  to  the  right  or  left  ?  If  he  will  not  deny,  why  should  he  not  admit 
that  I  am  right?  I  know  that  in  the  organization  of  which  I  am  the 
head  there  are  many  good  men  who  drink,  but  tliey  would  be  better 
men  if  they  did  not  drink.  I  know  that  there  are  thousands  in  our 
Order  who  will  not  agree  with  me  on  the  question  of  temperance,  but 
that  is  their  misfortune,  hr  they  are  wrong,  radically  wrong. 

Ten  years  ago  I  was  hissed  because  I  advised  men  to  let  strong  drink 
alone.  They  threatened  to  rotten-egg  me.  I  have  continued  to  advise 
men  to  be  temperate,  and  though  I  have  had  no  experience  that  would 
qualify  me  to  render  an  opinion  on  the  efficacy  of  a  rotten  egg  as  an 
ally  of  the  rum  drinker,  yet  I  would  prefer  to  have  my  exterior  deco- 
rated from  summit  to  base  with  the  rankest  kind  of  rotten  eggs  rather 
than  allow  one  drop  of  liquid  villany  to  pass  my  lips,  or  have  *he  end 
of  my  nose  illuminated  by  the  blossom  that  follows  a  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  hatred,  envy,  malice  and  damnation,  all  of  which  are  ropre* 
dented  lu  a  solitary  glass  of  gin. 

Ten  years  ago  the  cause  of  temperance  wu  i  respectable  as  it 

is  to-day,  because  there  was  not  so  many  resji.  .iien  and  women 

advocating  it«  It  has  gained'  ground  ;  it  is  gaining  ground,  and  aU 
because  men  and  women  who  believe  in  it  could  not  be  brow-l»eaten  or 
frightened.  Neither  the  hissing  of  geese  nor  serpents  nor  the  throwing 
of  rotten  eggs  has  stopped  or  even  delayed  the  march  of  temperance 
among  the  workers. 

'*  Why  do  I  so  bitterly  arraign  the  poor  drunkard?*'  For  the 
reason  that  he  is  a  drunkard,  and  because  he  has  made  himself  poor 
through  his  love  of  drink.  Did  I,  or  any  other  man*  rob  liirn  of  the 
money  he  has  squandered  in  drink ?  Did  I  make  him  poor?  The  vilest 
names  that  toiigue  can  frame  would  he  apply  to  me.  Must  I  stand 
idly  by  and  remain  silent  while  he  robs  himself  ?  Did  he  rob  only  him- 
eelf  it  would  not  make  so  much  difference.  He  robs  parents,  wife  and 
children.  He  robs  his  aged  father  and  mother  througli  love  nf  drink. 
He  gives  for  rum  what  should  go  for  their  support.  When  they  mur- 
mur he  turns  them  from  his  door,  and  points  his  contaminated  drtmken 
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ingcr  towtl  tlM  poor-tMni0»*  H«  next  turoft  lowani  hia  wife  iukI  roti* 
Wr  ^  wliml  ilio«U  hm  d^totcd  Id  tk^  kr^nn^  of  h^  bodM  b  coiiifb«t 
Knl  fkliti^.  H«  fvi>6  ber  of  bcr  wedding  rine;  and  pan  as  tt  f<ir  (brink. 
II«  fttnu  lui  dM^lO'  ffom  kis  door  tti  a  6t  i>f  flntnkvn  aii^vr  ami 
drma  her  tu  tktt  liMtsa  of  proddiiitiati^  and  thtsa  mcosp/lm  friim  htr  hand 
Ibe  proceedi  of  her  ftkane.  To  sadsQr  kU  torv  of  drtak  bt»  taki«  tli« 
price  of  bis  duld^s  Tirtum  and  ttmoeeocp  from  Imt  sn^statn^d,  liial* 
b^eweled  fingcra,  and  wHk  if  taa«r«  to  tb«  bar  to  pav  it  to  the  man 
who  '^  does  doC  deiij  the  jtmce  of  mj  po«doD."  1  i)a  oot  arraifii  the 
maa  who  drtaks  becatide  be  ts  poor^  but  hecaiiM  thn>it]|h  beii^  a  slare 
to  drink  he  has  mad«  huuself  atiil  ftuiiily^pocm  1  do  not  hate  the 
tnan  who  drinka^  for  I  have  cnrrieti  ilnn)ki*u  men  to  their  homo*  OQ 
mjr  hmdk  rather  thiin  aJlow  them  Uit  rcmxdu  exposed  to  tnokniieiit 
weaiihcr.  I  do  oot  hate  th«  drunkard — he  h  what  drttik  hae  etfiMted ; 
and  whlW  I  do  oot  hate  the  ef!Vct  I  abbor  and  loialie  the  ctt«ee« 

Take  the  list  of  labor  soctetiea  of  Amorioii  and  the  total  auiu  paid 
into  their  treasuries  from  all  suurees  from  their  organliatiuu  to  the 
present  lime  will  not  exceed  S3,0O0*(KKL  The  Knij;ht»  of  Labor  ia 
the  largest  und  most  intiuentiol  of  tliem  all ;  anil  tlvough  no  much  hfA5 
been  said  eoni'cniing  the  vast  amount  of  money  tJuit  has  been  collected 
from  the  members,  yet  the  total  sum  levied  and  eotlected  for  all 
porpose^^per  capita  tax,  JourrtaL  a^aistauee  fund,  aMeee* 

ment,  insurance  and  co-operatlui] — up  lu  iho  pix^M'nt  l  not  ex* 

cetd  S800.000, 

Tljc  ttJlal  sum  collected  tor  tiie  tirsl  nine  ycura  t>l  the  i  \i  tnMV  of 
the  General  Assembly  wa^  but  $.j00,72rjj't.  In  nineyiMi^  i'^-  fhan 
$r»()0,000  wens  collected  to  uplift  humanity  to  a  higher  plane,  and  to 
bring  the  wmV  ^  l  realising  sense  of  their  actual  condition  hi  Hfe, 
It  took  \ms  (I  UOO  to  teach  the  civilised  world  that  warkiug* 

men  could  build  up  an  organisation  that  cotdd  »hcd  «ueh  light  upon 
the  doing$  of  lundlords,  bondlord»*  monopolists  and  other  tre»pa»#«ni 
on  the  tloraain  of  popular  rights  that  thry  wero  fon»ed  to  halt  for  a  time 
and  stand  up  to  explain*  Less  tlmu  ^f)00,000  (uota  dollar  unac* 
counted  for),  and  ou  the  statute  booki*  of  the  tmtion  will  you  dnd  tho 
impress  of  the  workman'i*  hand.  Ou  the  law  book  of  every  MuUi  can 
he  traecd  the  doitjg  of  hibor's  represi^ntatives.  Lci*!*  limn  ^(UK)»000  to 
turn  thii  batteries  f>f  gnicd  and  avarice  figainjst  the  Order  of  the  Knight* 
of  Labor.  Less  than  8600,000  to  create  a  revolution  greater*  further 
reach i»j5  in  ita  coust^quences  and  more  lasting  in  its  bc?ielits»  ilmn  the 
revolutinu  wliieh  caused  the  ati^^ets  of  the  towns  and  citicj*  of  Frarn^e  to 
run  red  with  human  blood  leas  than  a  century  ago.  I^ss  tlian  $600,000 
to  make  m**n  fe«»l  and  b*dievc  that  woman's  Work  should  cf[ual  that  of  the 
man.  IjCs*  than  ^GOO,(H)()  to  **duratu  nietj  and  women  to  believe  that 
**  moral  worth  and  not  wealth  is  the  true  standard  of  iodtvidual  and 
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national  greatness/'  Lesitban  1600,000  lo cause  every  newspaper  in  the 
laml  til  speak  of  the  wurk  beiug  done  by  the  Knights  of  Ltibor — some  of 
them  speaking  in  abusive  terms,  others  speaking  words  of  praise, 
according  to  the  interests  represented  by  the  papers  or  iiccording  OA  the 
work  done  Imrmonized  with  the  principles  of  the  Order.  For  paying 
less  thuu  $000,000  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  been 
told  that  tliey  were  being  robbed.  In  one  day  an  employer*s  as^ocia* 
lion  organijces  and  pledges  itself  to  contribute  $5,000,000  to  fight  labor. 
The  next  day  tlie  papers  are  almost  silent  on  that  point,  but  are  filled 
to  I  he  brim  with  lurid  accounts  of  the  reckless  autocratic  manner  in 
which  the  otficers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  levy  a  twenty- five'Cent 
assessment  to  keep  over  100,000  locked -out  men  and  women  from 
starvation.  Putting  two  and  two  together,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  why 
papers  that  applauded  the  action  of  the  employers  in  one  column 
should  in  another  column  advise  the  workers  not  to  pay  the  twenty-fire* 
cent  aaseasment ; — {600,000  for  sober  men  to  use  in  education  and  9elf* 
improvement. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  aide*  In  the  city  of  New  York  alone 
it  IB  estimated  th&t  not  less  than  $250/H)0  a  day  are  spent  for  drink. 
$1*500,000  in  one  week ;  $75,000  JXM_l  in  one  ye^ir.  Who  will  dispute 
it  when  1  say  that  one  half  of  the  poLioemeQ  of  New  York  city  are 
employed  to  watch  the  beings  who  squander  $75,000,000  a  year?  Who 
wiD  dii^pute  it  when  I  say  that  the  money  spent  in  paying  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  one  half  of  the  police  of  New  York  could  be  saved  to 
the  taxpayers  if  $75,000, 0(K1  were  not  devoted  to  making  dninkards, 
thieves,  prostitutes  and  other  subjects  for  the  policemen's  net  to  gather 
in  f  If  $250,000  go  over  the  counters  of  the  mm-seUer  in  one  day  in 
New  York  city  alone,  who  will  dare  to  asaert  that  workingmen  do  not 
pay  one  fifth,  or  $50,000,  of  that  sum  ?  If  workingmen  in  New  York 
city  spend  $50,000  a  day  for  drink,  they  spend  $300,0<X>  a  week, 
leaving  Sunday  out.  In  four  weeks  they  spend  $lt200,(H)0 — over 
twice  as  much  money  as  was  paid  into  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  nine  years.  In  six  weeks  they  spend  $1,^00,000 
— nearly  three  times  as  much  money  as  that  army  of  organixed  workers, 
the  Knights  of  Kabor,  have  spent  from  the  day  the  General  Assembly 
was  first  called  lo  order  up  to  the  present  ikiy  ;  and  in  one  year  the 
workingmen  of  New  York  city  alone  will  have  spent  for  beer  and  mm 
$15,600,000  or  enough  to  purchase  and  equip  a  fint-cla&s  telegrapb 
Hoe  of  their  own: — $15»60*},000 — enough  money  to  invest  in  such 
ecMiperataTe  enterprises  as  would  forever  end  the  strike  and  lock-oitt 
as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  in  labor  circles. 

A  single  county  in  Pennsylvania,  so  I  am  informed,  spent  in  ooe 
year  $17,000,000  for  drink.  That  county  contains  the  largeei  indn^ 
trial  popdatloii,  coopamtiTely,  of  any  in  the  state : — $ll»OO0,00O  of 
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the  $17,000*000  comt  from  tlie  pockets  of  workiugiDcu,  N«w  York 
city,  in  ODe  year,  contributes  81.5,600,000  to  keep  men  and  womeu  io 
j>oi*erty,  liutiger  ami  coM,  while  one  county  m  Penusylvauia  a«ldfl 
$1 1,000,000.  making  a  total  of  826 ,600,000.  Twenty-air  mtUion  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  1  I  have  a  conundruiri  to  ask  of  you,  IVlr, 
Pnrdy  :  If  the  General  Officers  of  the  Knightii  of  f^ahor  arc  ihicTes  be- 
cause they  levy  an  assessment  which  brings  in  less  than  a  dollar  apieoo 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child  who  needs  it,  ivhat  w^ould  you  call  the 
men  who  collect  as  a  voluntary  gift  from  foolii*h  workingmen  the  sum 
of  826,600,000  in  one  year? 

The  press,  and  not  a  few  indignaul  workingmen,  raved  because  the 
twenty-five^cent  assessment  was  levied ;  but  both  press  and  indig- 
nant workingmen  remained  silent  while  that  damnable  robhery  of 
$26,6UO,U00  was  going  on.  Who  arraigns  the  poor  drunkard  now? 
Does  he  not  arraign  himself  before  the  bar  of  condemnation  every  time 
be  range*  himself  before  the  bar  in  a  rum  hole? 

The  Richmond  session  of  the  General  Assembly  voted  $50,000  to 
purchase  headquarters  for  the  Order ; — 845,000  went  to  buy  the  build- 
ing on  Broad  street,  Philadelphia.  For  ciiniplying  w^th  the  order  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  General  Officers  have  been  abused  and  slan- 
dered moat  villainously,  principally  by  men  who  never  contributed  a 
cent  tow-ard  the  purchase  of  the  building.  The  enemies  of  the  Order, 
or  of  tbe  Officers  of  the  Order,  have  styled  the  headquarters  **  The 
Palace.**  On  another  street  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  is  a  saloon 
called  ^'  The  Palace/*  I  inquired  of  the  proprietor  what  it  cost  him 
and  he  said  $20,000.  Nine  years  ago  he  began  business,  selling  rumy 
on  a  capital  of  $73,  and  in  that  time  be  ha£  acquired  the  money  with 
which  to  purchase  the  building  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stands.  He 
also  owns  850,000  in  railroad  securities — all  on  an  original  cash  capi- 
tal of  $78.  His  patrons  are  chiefly  workingmen.  Why  do  we  not 
hear  a  protest  go  up  against  the  means  by  which  that  palace  was 
erected  ? 

**  It  is  not  required  of  you  by  the  Const itutiun  or  laws  of  the  Knights 
of  Laljor.'*  1  know  it.  Neiiht^r  ia  it  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Order  thot  I  shall  not  stand  on  the  public  highway  and  rob  the  paaaer-by, 
yet  I  know  that  I  should  n<ft  do  such  a  thing.  If  I  saw  a  man  about 
to  hang  himself,  the  Constitution  dnc.s  not  specify  that  I  should  cut  the 
rope. 

'»  You  oould  well  afford  to  remain  silent  or  at  b»ast  neutnil,  prefer- 
hig  to  teach  by  example  rather  than  precept/*  If  1  cared  more  for  the 
praise  and  apprubation  of  labor's  enemies  than  1  do  for  the  interest  of 
labor  I  would  remain  nilenl.  The  man  who  remains  neutral  while  his 
friend  i»  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  or  while  his  IViend  is  in  danger,  is 
a  coward  at  heart  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  man  or  friend. 
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HemaiQ  sOent  and  neutrtil  while  the  hoii^e  is  on  lire  and  you  have 
uothing  letl  but  blackened,  defaced  walls  and — a8hc8. 

Teach  by  example  ?  I  cannot  Id  so  large  a  country  as  this.  If  my 
example  is  good,  then  my  words  should  proclaim  it  to  tbe  world.  1 
am  no  better  than  other  men,  but  the  virtue  of  temperance  is  good, 
even  in  a  bad  man,  and  that  is  what  I  wish  to  hold  up  before  our  mem- 
bers and  workingmen  outside  of  oiir  Order. 

**►  I  very  much  fear  that  you  will  be  misunderstood."  Do  not  fear ; 
I  will  not  be  misunderstood  when  this  letter  is  read.  I  am  not  a 
fenatic.  I  do  not  damn  the  man  who  sells  liquor.  T  have  nothing 
against  him.  Many  men  who  now  sell  liquor  were  once  workingmeo 
and  were  victimized  through  a  strike  or  lock-out.  I  would  not  injure 
a  hair  of  their  heads,  but  I  would  so  educate  workingmen  that  they 
would  never  euter  a  saloon.  Then  the  money  saved  from  rum  and 
mm  hole^  would  go  to  purchase  necessaries,  and  such  an  increased 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  trade  that  tbe  rum- seller  could  return  to  an 
honest  way  of  making  a  living. 

I  may  be  taken  to  task  for  being  severe  on  the  workingmeUp  It 
may  be  said  that  I  slander  them  even.  If  to  tell  the  truth  is  to  b« 
severe,  then  on  this  one  question  I  hope  some  day  to  be  severity  itself; 
but  I  speak  to  workingmen  because  it  is  in  their  welfare  that  I  am 
interested.  I  have  not  been  delegated  to  watch  or  guard  the  fortunes 
of  millionaires,  and  in  no  way  can  I  hope  to  accomplish  anything  until 
I  state  my  policy  freely  and  frankly  to  those  I  represent.  We  are 
seeking  to  reform  existing  evils.     We  must  first  refonii  ourselves. 

Some  mischievous  urchins  once  found  a  qian  sleeping  by  the  road- 
side. They  procured  some  soot  and  blackened  his  face.  When  he 
awoke  and  went  into  the  crowded  street  every  man  he  met  laughed  at 
him.  He  did  not  learn  the  cause  of  the  merriment  until  a  friend  held 
a  mirror  up  before  him.  lie  became  very  mad,  and  for  a  time  felt 
angry  toward  the  man  who  held  the  mirror;  but  he  soon  came  to  his 
senses,  laid  the  blame  where  it  properly  belonged,  and  thanked  the  man 
who  showed  him  why  others  ridiculed  him.  I  am  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  human  nature.  True,  it  exposes  folly  and  vice.  1  may  and  do 
receive  condemnation,  but  if  I  can  only  show  the  men  I  speak  to  who 
it  is  that  is  blackening  their  faces,  characters  and  hearts  ;  if  I  can  only 
show  them  how  to  remove  the  stains  and  become  sober  meu  again^  I 
iRfill  be  content  to  put  up  with  their  anger,  for  I  know  that  they  will 
one  day  thank  me  or  bless  my  memory  for  tbe  words  I  have  spoken 
and  written  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 

T.    V.    POWDERLT. 


I  will  cite  the  testimony  of  one  professional  witness  given 
before  the  Senate  Committee  in  reply  to  my  questions, discusa- 


STJmOIBNTO  OP  DR.  STOW, 

liig  very  intelligently  the  causes  of  poverty,  Tlie  strong  aud 
e%ident  sympathy  of  the  w!tUPH*5  with  jieople  who  arc  umutial 
laboi^er!^  gives  to  this  teatimoiiy  peeuliiir  importance.  It  waa 
teken  by  ihe  oommittee  at  th^  re^pie^t  of  honorable  Robert 
Howard,  and  1  ask  attention  to  it  as  containing  much  food  for 
thought,  and,  a^  it  seems  to  me,  also  ground  for  action.  Fall 
River  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
cities  of  the  country,  and  the  statements  of  Dr.  Stow,  moat 
be  taken  to  be  the  genend  result  where  like  conditions  pre* 
vail  ; 

BosTov,  Mass.,  October  18,  1883. 

Dr.  Timothjr  D.  Stow  examined  by  the  Chairman ; 

Question. — You  are  a  physician  ? 

Answer. — Yes, 

Q, — You  lire  at  Fall  River? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — Won*t  you  state  how  you  happen  to  appear  beforts  the  eom* 
mtttee*  what  your  object  Is  in  coming  here,  and  at  whose  request  you 
comoi  and  then  give  us  the  benefit  of  any  observationa  you  choose  to 
lay  before  us? 

A. — Mr.  Robert  Howard,  of  our  eity,  called  on  me  yesterday,  and 
desire<i  me  to  appear  here  to-day  before  your  commitlee  to  give  what- 
ever testimony  1  could,  rehitiiig  particuhirly  to  the  physical  and 
mentaU  &nd  perhaps  the  moral,  condition  of  the  operatives  and  labor* 
iDg  classes  of  Fall  River.  1  have  made  no  notes,  and  I  hardly  know 
what  your  plan  is ;  but  I  wnnM  nn  pnnn  answer  questions  as  to  make 
any  detailed  statement. 

The  Chairman. — We  wtint  t<»  tiiid  out  how  the  working  pL'<»pli3  of 
Fall  River  arc  living  and  doing  ;  you  can  tell  ii»  that  in  the  way  in 
which  one  gentleman  would  talk  to  anutlter*  the  one  under. standing  the 
subject  and  the  nilier  not  uuderstAnding  it.  Jttst  tell  ns  the  eonditioo 
of  the  operatives  there  in  your  ovm  way,  bearing  in  mind  that  wt 
would  rather  have  it  without  premeditation  than  as  a  prepared  itatt- 
meot. 

The  Wwxbbb, — I  have  been  io  Fall  River  about  eleven  years, 
tliough  I  hnve  been  one  year  absent  during  that  time*  As  a  phyHiciati 
and  surgeim,  of  eourae,  1  have  been  broiijjht  into  close  c<mtaet  with  all 
classes  of  people  there*  particularly  the  laborinjjf  claret,  the  operatives 
of  the  city. 

With  regard  to  the  eflect  of  the  present  tnduatrtal  system  upon  their 
physical  and  moral  welfare,  1  should  say  it  was  of  sueh  a  character 
ai  Co  need  mendiBg>  to  say  the  least.     It  need#  some  radical  remedy* 
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Our  labofiQ^  populadoo  is  made  up  veiy  bLrgelj  of  foreigners,  meD, 
women  and  children,  who  have  either  volontarilj  come  to  Fall  Riv^er, 
or  who  have  been  Induced  to  come  tbere  hy  the  manofacturers.  Ab  a 
class  they  are  dwarfed  physically ,  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
that ;  some  notable  ones.  On  looking  orer  their  condition  and  weigh- 
ing it  as  carefnllj  as  I  have  been  able  to,  I  have  come  to  the  eonclusion 
that  the  character  and  quality  of  the  labor  which  thej  have  been  doing 
in  times  paatt  and  most  of  them  from  childhood  up,  has  been,  and  is, 
such  as  to  bring  this  condition  upon  them  slowly  and  steadily.  They 
are  dwarfed,  in  my  estimation,  sir^  as  the  majority  of  men  and  women 
who  are  brought  up  in  factories  mu^t  be  dwarfed  nnder  the  present 
indnstrial  system ;  because  by  their  long  hours  of  in-door  labor  and 
tlieir  hard  work  they  are  cut  otf  from  the  benefit  of  breathing  fh*sh  air^ 
and  from  the  sights  that  surround  a  workman  outside  a  mill. 
Being  shut  up  all  day  long  tn  the  nulse  and  in  the  high  temperature  o( 
tliese  mills,  they  become  physically  weak.  Then  most  of  them  art 
obliged  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  or,  at  least,  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  food  to  nourish  them  aa  they  need  to  be  nourished.  Tliese 
things,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  have  to  limit  their  clothing 
supply — this  constant  strain  upon  the  operative— all  tend  to  make  him 
upon  the  one  hand  imeasy  and  rerstless,  or  on  the  other  hand  to 
produce  discouragement  and  recklessnesa.  They  make  him  cari4esia  In 
regard  to  his  own  condition.  All  these  things  combined  tend  to 
produce  what  we  have  in  Fall  River. 

Now,  first,  as  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  operatives  of  Fall  Hiver^ 
I  think  80  far  as  crime  is  concerned  we  have  quite  as  little  crime  there 
as  in  any  city  of  its  size.  We  have  a  population  rising  on  50,000. 
There  is  a  disposition  at  times,  and  under  certain  pressure,  for  some 
operatives  to  violate  the  law,  to  pilfer,  or  something  of  that  kind^  and 
I  think  it  grows  out  of  not  what  is  called  "*  pure  cussednesa,"  but  a 
desire  to  relieve  some  physical  want.  For  instance,  a  man  wants  a 
coat  and  has  not  the  means  of  earning  it^  and  he  is  out  of  employment 
and  being  pinched  with  the  cold  and  with  no  prospects  of  getting 
employment,  or  of  getting  a  eoat  by  honest  means,  he  steals  one.  Or 
perhaps  he  steals  food  on  the  same  principle. 

But,  so  far  as  crime  is  concerned,  we  have  comparatively  little. 
But  what  1  do  say,  and  what  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since  I  came 
to  FaU  River,  with  reference  to  operatives  there*  is  the  peculiar  irapreas 
they  seem  if>  bear,  a  sort  of  dejected,  tired,  woni*oui,  discouraged 
appearant^e,  growing  out  of  bad  inlluence  of  long  hours  of  labor,  the 
close  confinement  of  the  mills,  the  din  of  the  machinery,  their 
exclusion  from  social  intercourse,  except  at  night. 

And  I  think  we  can  look  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  the 
cotmtry  at  large  is  ende4ivoring  to  solve — that  with  reference  to  tlie 
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mtemperate  habiu  of  the  laboriog  classes  and  the  operatives — in  thoee 
facts  ttiat  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  questiooed  maDy  thoughtful  men 
and  women  in  regai-d  to  that*  I  have  said :  ^  ^  Why  is  it  that  at  night 
particularly  you  frequent  the  dram  shops?  WTiy  is  it  that  by  day  you 
drink  ;  tliat  you  store  enough  even  for  the  day  id  your  houses?'*  The 
aiiswer  is :  *''  Well,  doctor,  I  tell  you  the  fact  is  this:  there  is  a  sense 
of  fatigue  over  us  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  oveFCome,  and 
which  we  must  overcome  for  the  time  being,  if  we  are  to  have  any  of 
the  social  qualities  of  an  evening,  and  wc  can't  do  it  without  taking 
Bcmiething  which  will  bridge  over  the  time  and  moke  us  equal  to 
the  emergency  of  the  evening  or  the  occasion."  For  insUince,  the 
operative  being  iu  the  mill  all  day  long  comes  out  at  night,  and  it  is 
the  only  time  he  has,  unless  he  uses  Sunday — and  he  uses  that  largely 
— in  which  to  visit  his  friends,  who  are  scattered  here  and  there  all 
over  the  city.  Families  are,  of  course,  scattered  in  that  way*  They 
are  either  brought  over  here  by  the  manutacturert  or  come  of  their 
own  accoi-d.  One  persoo  finds  a  place  in  one  mill,  and  another  in 
another  mill.  They  have  no  means  of  communication  with  each  other 
except  at  night,  or  on  a  Sunday*  Now  they  say  to  themselves,  '"^  How 
can  we  fit  ourselves  for  this  social  intercourse — what  we  deem  a 
necessity  ?  "  The  result  is  that  a  man  steps  into  a  lager  beer  saloon, 
or  often  into  a  place  where  he  gets  stronger  liquor,  and  he  takes  a  glass 
of  it»  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  begins  to  feel  the  stimulating  influence 
af  Ihe  liquor,  and  it  braces  him  up.  But  I  have  said:  **How  does 
Ibis  make  you  feel  ?     You  say  you  have  been  feeling  fatigued  in  the 

'  eve&ing  and  dtseom-aged  ;  thai  your  future  does  not  look  bright ;  how 
do  you  feel  when  you  gel  the  liquor?'*  **  Why,"  he  will  say, 
♦*  it  covers  tlmt  all  up  ;  we  lose  all  thought  of  ihat^  and  for  the  time 
being  we  feel  well."  And  so  they  go  on  from  day  to  day,  and  tVom 
aight  to  night. 

Now,  after  all,  I  do  not  know  of  many  drunkards  in  Fall  Hirer,  but 
tliis  is  true :  the  operative  spends  his  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twcnty-flve 
cents  a  night  for  liquor,  and  it  is  so  much  money  lost  to  him,  and  yet 
lie  feebi  impelled  to  it,  because  he  does  not  know  how  otherwise  to 
lulapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  evening.  It  does  not  seem 
to  affect  his  constitution,  and  most  of  them  keep  tip  pretty  well,  but 
some  succumb  to  it.     Others  who  cannot  succumb  to  the  intlucnces  of 

I  lager  beer  often  resort  to  stronger  liquors,  such  as  brandy,  whisky 
and  so  on*  to  stimulate  them  more,  because  they  require  more  and 
more  to  keep  up  the  effect.     Those  go  down  to  tho  drunkard's  grave. 

I  should  say  that  tho  average  man  there  who  reaches  that  condition 
geU  tfi  be  a  paufier  tit  thirty-five  or  forty,  The  women,  particularly 
the  Englijih  womirn,  brew  their  own  beer  to  some  extent,  but  they  hoy 
largely  of  the  Morejt,  and  keep  beer  ia  their  hom^es  for  the  day.     It  i» 
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a  commoQ  thing  for  these  bar-keepers  to  peddle  arouDd  beer  and  ale, 
to  leave  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen  of  ale  a  week  at  a  hotise. 
Almost  every  Saturday  some  families  will  put  in  from  a  dozen  to  two 
dozen  bottles  of  ale. 

Now,  it  is  invariaDly  the  testimony  of  the  raore  intelligent  men  and 
women  in  answer  to  the  question,  •'^  Why  do  you  persist  in  drinking?  " 
*^  It  makes  us  feel  better ;  we  are  relieved  of  the  ennui  of  life  ;  we  are 
relieved  of  mental  depression  for  the  time  being,  and  after  the  even- 
ing's social  engagements  are  over  we  get  home  and  go  to  bed,  and 
tliink  nothing  of  it,  and  next  day  resume  our  day^s  work."  And  ao 
it  goes  on  from  day  to  day* 


In  considering  this  testimony  in  connection  with  that  of 
Mr,  Crobhy  and  other  facts  now  before  us*  one  is  reminded  of 
Agur'a  prayer  :  ''Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches/'  Both 
are  causes  of  intemperance,  and  intemperance  being  a  waste  ot 
health  and  strength  must  cause  poverty — for  what  is  poverty? 
It  is  the  absence  of  health,  strength,  and  the  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life.  Intemperance  takes  all  these  away — and  It 
increases  poverty  already  existing.  Poverty  does  not  create 
intemperance  by  any  direct  act.  Intemperance  is  the  direct 
act* 

Poverty  creates  by  distress  an  abnormal  state  of  mind  and 
body,  and  in  that  condition  the  act  of  intemperance  takes 
place.  It  is  always  the  act  with  which  we  deal,  and  that  is 
where  we  stop  in  the  enforcement  of  responsibility — poverty 
and  wealth  are  both  indirect  causes  of  intemperance  as  they 
are  of  theft  and  of  waste — and  behind  these  conditions  are 
still  deeper  causes — rooted  in  human  nature  and  our  surround- 
ings, which  it  is  the  struggle  of  evolution  to  remove  and  escape 
fi*om — the  limitations  and  tendencies  and  influences  of  human 
nature,  and  of  all  nature,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present. 

Of  all  the  direct  acts  which  we  can  perform  or  avoid  for 
the  removal  of  poverty  or  of  the  acquisition  of  comfort,  com- 
petency and  wealth,  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  the 
worst,  and  for  it  we  are  responsible^  because  it  is  an  act  of 
volition* 

But  oiu'  saving  will  only  help,  it  will  not  solve  the  labor 
problem*  Abolish  intoxication  and  tlicre  will  be  more  dol- 
lars, but  even  then  the  sober  man  will  not  always  get  the 
dollar.     The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  labor  as  well  as 
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of  prodiicrioa  romains*  And  who  «hull  protect  and  maintain 
the  unlbitunate?  Alas,  my  brother! — Society  has  not  yet 
learned  its  duty — far  less  i>erfonued  it.  Id  the  future^ — in 
the  good  time  coming — there  will  be  no  such  word  as  charity. 
When  charity  is  swallowed  up  in  duty,  then  shall  be  revealed 
the  glory  of  the  latter  days. 

Society  has  a  peq^etual  life,  Tlic  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  ages  accumulate  and  proceed  with  the  suc- 
cessive generations.  In  this  larger  field  of  action — the  action 
of  society — there  is  a  responsibility  for  wealth  and  poverty 
and  intemperance*  vice  and  crime,  which  cannot  be  escaped 
from^  and  as  members  of  the  perpetual  corporation  of 
humanity,  we  must  discover  and  remove  those  ultimate 
causes  of  human  suffering  which  come  from  poverty  of  the 
many  or  extravagance  of  the  luxurious  few.  To  secure  this, 
wealth,  the  means  of  supplying  pi*oper  hunian  wants,  nuist 
be  created,  and  then  must  l>c  distributed  where  the  wants 
exist.  To  eflect  this  creation  and  distribution  as  it  should  be 
done  is  the  great  unsolved  problem  of  "  Labor,"  of  which  the 
Temperance  Reform  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors.  In 
H  great  war,  first  one  liattle  and  then  another  is  for  the  time 
being  the  most  impoi-tant  thing  to  bo  done.  The  Temperance 
Reform  is  one  of  these  great  battles.  We  must  win  our 
Bunker  Hill,  and  our  Saratoga*  or  we  shall  fail  at  York- 
town.  The  Labor  movement,  the  Temperance  Refomi, 
Popular  Education,  Moral  and  Religious  instruction,  the  mak- 
ing and  the  administration  of  good  laws,  are  all  pai-ts  of  one 
great  movement  and  are  indispensable  to  each  other.  It  is 
tueless  to  quibble  and  make  wry  faces  like  children  on  the 
street,  and  say  each  to  the  other,  "I'm  the  biggest,**  and 
*^YouTe  a  fool.'*  The  progress  of  the  world  is  a  battle — a 
great  game  in  which  we  play  with  the  team  and  interchang- 
ing our  parts,  ami,  so  far  as  God  gives  us  power,  in  all  ways 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Let  all  unite,  and  put  forth  the  utmost  effort  in  union  with 
others,  in  every  direction  of  helpful  eflort.  We  are  trying  to 
put  down  the  original  rebellion  of  the  fallen  angels  which  has 
broken  out,  and  has  raged  fearfully  in  this  old  world  of  ours, 
Lo !  now  at  least  six  thousand  years. 

"Lend  a  hand. *• 
13 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A1.(M)UOL  nWHTKOYS  TIIR  WRALTH  OF  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLE. 

Thtu^  hniviul  luul  VUhw  In  Hojranl  to  the  Effwts  of  Alcohol — An  In- 
Yt>UM»  of  tho  SltH»k  in  Trtwlo  of  an  Industry  of  Destruction — ^The  Claim 
timt  *ri»ni|HMiinoo  Stntl^tios  aiv  Indattnl  and  Unreliable — The  Demand 
t\\\'  a  i'ouuuUiiton  of  Inquiry— Col.  Switxler*s  Work — The  Liquor  Pro- 
duollon  \»f  tlu»  Cnltod  Stalos* — A  table  Representing  a  Gigantic  Business 
IN^an^^aollon — Uoumrkablo  Inort^ast*  in  the  Use  of  Malt  Liquors — ^Facts 
Kvindnbtnl  bv  the  Ibvwer?**  As^HH^ation — I-etter  of  Louis  Schade— Mr. 
ytluuuonuan'w  H>nu>v»— The  UH\iHK>  Annual  Mctims — The  Figures  for 
t,S8i^^TUe  i\vM^  of  IMuk  (H^r  KMnlly— The  Annual  Loss  to  the  Natkn 
-4Snuaud5  f\xr  a  i\muwl»*i\m  of  Inquiiy. 

"1  ^  "^  K  h«iw  thux>5  fiir  cimfiiUHl  our  atteutiou  chiefly  to  tlie 
^  f  iuv\^(i^tkm  of  tho  ivilure  of  »lcoiiol  and  its  eJlects 
within  tln^  huuuiu  »\^K>iu.  It  i$  ckxnr  from  the  light  of  ex* 
l^wiH^f**  olv^'^rv^ti\Mu  ^"ieiKv  aini  hij^tory  that  alcohol  is  a 
vWlmv^ix^^  |Kvi^xi\  lo  the  heahhv  hoJy :  that  its  supposed 
l^m^til  5^3^  5^  ^Hsi  i^i  a  fallacy ;  that  as  a  medicine  its  use  is 
3«4slsMn  \v^^  m-'xvr  i>c\>i>5i5iary^  always  aneiKWd  with  dai^er« 
?^>eci*ll>  lia^>K^  t\^  aisi^  \hi  the  j>art  K>th  vH  the  {^ysics&a 
aisi  the  jxAt'ic^^U  fcU  ^^^  bteM  aud  tfttal  ffcsc:Git:'OQ  t<>  the 
|>a<i!e^l  as  \\^  u«c^r5i*f\i  ^y  its  k^re^  aixl  ainx>E!>^  ssire  to  PfTi^ie 
1^^  VXT^n^x  N^f  \>i.i  aj>^v^:te.  mi:Wii  jjaiy  biT>?  Srec  by  srvat 
e^R^v;^  j>an»^^x   >^;5>5v^^s^*tviv  N;;;t  w^.vi  v-ytr  <eii:cr.  rf  e^ner, 

xn:fs  1^>Rtf^s  X>.">i^r.s  as    r.  tije  ^^r^:!^ecc^i  .tr-7.ks^  >  !H.^  :^3ZdJI 
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h  no  form  of  horriil  or  fntul  disease  wbieh  dooK  not  find  in 
its  use  either  iu  origin  or  asgnivution ;  that  the  iotcltect 
disintegrates  and  perishes  under  its  huleful  influence ;  that 
it  ejits  out  the  moral  nature  as  with  a  t^oth  of  a  hot  iron ; 
converts  its  victim  into  a  criniinul  or  an  inibecih* ;  and  makes 
death  more  welcome  than  life  ;  that  it  ca^ts  forth  the  drunkard 
upon  society,  wrecked  hudy  and  .soul,  danmed  beforehand, 
and  already  a  natunili/.od  citizen  of  the  infernal  world, 

Thi^  we  have  seen  to  he  the  natural  and  almost  unavoidable 
result  of  the  habitual  and  prolon^d  U8e  of  alcohol  by  the  in* 
dividual  human  being.  But  it  remains  for  us  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  and  to  sum  up  tlic  vast  account  of  crime  and 
misery — to  take  an  invoice,  as  it  were,  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  this  great  industry  of  destruction  and  despair. 

This  is  DO  easy  tiisk ;  to  it  have  been  given  great  %'olumes 
written  in  bloody  with  pens  of  power  on  pages  lighted  with 
unearthly  tire.  But  there  is  a  magnitude  to  the  subject  which 
the  most  vivid  imagination  cannot  ^)mpas?s.  The  figures 
are  like  those  of  astronomy,  and  their  tremendous  impressiv' 
nes8  cannot  be  increased  by  illustration.  To  one  who  com- 
prehends nt  all  the  force  of  mathematical  notation^-of  facl;§ 
in  the  form  of  figures — nothing  can  be  so  vivid  and  overwhelm- 
ing as  the  contemplation  of  a  ti'uthful  and  moderate  statistical 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages,  in 
our  country  and  in  the  world. 

It  is  t^Li  .Huch  a  stiitenwiiti  with  no  more  of  explanation  and 
comparison  than  shall  be  necessary  to  assist  the  mind,  in  part, 
to  grae>p  the  significance  of  calculations  antl  tabulated  matter, 
that  this  chapter  will  be  devoted.  It  has  loug^  been  claimed 
by  those  engaged  in  tlie  liquor  traffic  and  their  advocates  that 
"temperance  statistics"  are  infiated  and  unreliable.  It  is 
true  that  the  opponents  of  the  tmtfie  have  never  been  *ible  to 
j^ecure  the  services  of  their  own  government  to  assist  in 
obtaining  the  whole  truth  ;  Imt  this  has  been  prevented  by  the 
opposition  of  the  traffic  itself,  which  preferred  to  rest  under 
tht»  weight  of  what  vms  already  proven,  aud  asserted  with 
such  pruof  that  it  was  ai)parent  to  all  that  olBcial  investigation 
would  more  than  confirm  its  most  astounding  aggi-eg.ulcs. 

For  six  Congresses*,  twelve  years  in  suc^ression,  have  the 
enemies  of  alcohol  called  ui>ou  the  government  for  an  impar- 
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tial  CommiBMioii  of  Inqtiiry  loto  ibi«  traffic*  Six  times  bas 
Hit*  '  '  pai^^d  the  bill,  and  ^  far  the  liquor  lohby 

hj4^     :    ^  il — tliat  it  might  supjire:^^  the  truth.     That 

truth  U  (Stranger  and  worse  than  the  wildeot  fictioD  to  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  the  advocates  of  the  Great  Heform — and 
they  who  oppose  the  invei»tigation  well  know  it. 

The  Bureau  of  SUiti^tic8,  under  its  very  able  chieft  who 
IB  a  broad  and  lilieral  etate^man,  as  well  as  eminent 
J  statistician,  ha»  given  uh  tlie  most  recent  and  reliable  of  all 
oiBctal  data,  ever  collei^ted  in  any  country,  of  the  extent 
of  the  Hquor  trade.  Tliis  invaluable  service  entitles  CoL 
Switzler  to  the  everlaHtiug  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  living, 
and  of  the  genemtions  to  come.  Henceforth  we  have  a 
minimum  renting  uiK)n  the  Bolid  bawis  of  official  mathematics. 
Above  and  beyond  rises  the  structure  of  probability  and 
of  denionstratiun  from  other  impregnable  evidence^but 
there  is  need  of  nothing  more  tliaa  the^e  records  to  convinoe 
every  honest  and  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  ti'affic  in 
alcoliolic  imvenige.s  must  go. 

Tlic  talile  on  page  197  exhibits  the  amount  of  production  of 
fermented  liquors  and  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  for 
consumption  froni  bond, (where  it  is  placed  during  the  proc- 
ess of  evaporation  and  until  required  for  sale,  so  that  tax 
may  not  he  exacted  for  more  than^is  available  for  use),  from 
iHfja  to  IHHH,  inclusive.  What  gieiUitic  business transactionb 
does  this  table  represent  1  AVlmt  misery,  crime  and  despair  I 
Better  that  the  civil  war  had  raged  unchecked  during  the 
w*bole  perio<l,  if  this  terrible  trade  could  have  been  destroyed 
along  with  the  institution  which  drenched  this  glorious  Union 
in  fraternal  blood. 

The  table  on  i>age  198  exhibits  the  annual  consumption  per 
cai»ita  of  luqudation  during  the  yeai-s  1840,  1850,  1860, 
and  from  18 7i*  to  188ii  inclusive.  These  per  capita  exhibits^ 
which,  so  common  in  tabulation,  are  perhaps  the  l)est  tx^ 
eonvey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  tnitf  c  as  compared  to  the 
whole  population,  Imt  they  aUo  convey  a  false  idea  as  to  the 
actual  injurj'  inflicted  by  it.  The  most  of  the  burden  of  this 
whole  evil  is  in  the  finst  instance  concentrated  upon  indi- 
vidual eonaumers,  and  their   immediate  dependents,  being 
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not  nioro  tlmn  perhiips  one  fourth  of  ttje  entire  people »  who 
thu**  Ixu'onie  as  it  wore  a  pe^filcnfial  i'ittzctiship  witliin  the 
hody  politic,  operating  upon  the  wht»lo  uution  ami  world 
as  the  poison  itself  does  upon  the  natural  body  of  Uie  indi- 
viduuL 

The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the  table  is  the  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  per  capita  consuniptiou  of  diaitilled 
gpiriti^  during  the  la.st  half-centiu-y  ou  the  one  Imnd  and 
tlie  inoreuse  of  the  percentuge  of  consmnption  of  wmes  and 
lifpiors  not  distilled  on  the  other.  It  must  be  rt?mrnibcred 
tliat  this  IS  not  a  decrease  of  the  amount  actually  cDnsuJued  hy 
the  people.  On  tlie  contniry*  the  first  table  shows  that  the 
amount  of  distilled  liquors  produced  increased  from  lti,O0O,O0t) 
giUU>n.s  in  1H(>3  to  81,000,000  in  188*>,  and  the  Jimount 
actually  withdrawn  for  Tponsumption  from  1G,000,OUU  to 
fill, 000 /)00  gallons,  although  during  that  period  popula- 
tion hiii*  only  douliled.  During  the  half-century  the  in- 
crease of  per  capita  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has  been 
more  than  eightfold,  while  popidation  itself  hiis  increased  less 
than  fourfold,  or  from  17,000,000  to  60,000,000. 

Tlie  following  historj^  in  figures  of  the  malt  liquor  traffic 
in  the  United  States  and  in  each  state  and  territory  during  the 
last  thirteen  years  ^  and  of  its  development  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  is  very  perfect  and  equally  a.^toundiiig.  It 
is  duly  autheuticated  by  lion,  Louis  Schade,  the  attorney  for 
many  years  of  the  liquor  traflSc  at  Wat^hington  and  editor  of 
the  Stntiuelt  published  in  that  city,  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
interest  he  represents.  Having  first  called  upon  him  in  his 
absence  nn<l  then  written  to  him  for  information  touching  the 
traffic,  I  have  to  thank  ifr*  Schade  for  this  and  other  courtesies, 
but  for  which  this  book  might  have  contained  fewer  facts 
and  therefore  have  l>een  les«  damaging  tr)  his  clients.  Mr. 
Schade  did  me  the  honor  to  publish  my  letter  to  him  in  the 
Senttn^'K  and  I  therefore  reciprocate  the  courtesy  so  far  as  I 
am  able*  by  giving  hi.**  letter  such  currency  as  may  be,  in 
ilm  book.  It  shows  how  an  able  and  honest  gentleman  may 
beconseientiously  engaged  in  a  business  which  ruins  his  fellow- 
men.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  great  interent  he  re}>resentii 
could  not  employ  one  whose  personal  elianuier  is  better  eal- 
cuhUed  to  ce>nf«*r  reHpectal»ility  uixm  a  business  sadly  in  need 
of  that  service. 
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If  there  were  not  ho  many  respectable  and  able  men 
en|<iigi'^l  in  it,  and  if  society  itself  in  its  ignorance  and  appetite 
were  not  even  now  so  oblivious  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which 
like  an  inherit^^d  disease  interpenetrates  the  body  politic,  the 
tfisk  of  its  removal  would  be  less  difficult.  I  pity  them,  but  I 
never  denounce;  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic 
and  thof4e  who  aid  and  abet  them  as  worse  than  the  conmiunity 
wlii(;h  tiilerates  their  business.  But  as  a  member  of  society, 
with  no  pecuniary  interest  involved,  and  in  no  way  depend- 
ent upon  its  prosecution  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  hav- 
\uff  no  unsouglit  entanglements  with  the  trade,  if  I  fail  to 
denouncu)  tlio  miserable  and  infernal  business  and  to  devote 
my  last  dollar  of  money  and  moment  of  time,  and  if  need  be 
drop  of  blood,  to  its  annihilation  from  the  face  of  the  whole 
eniili,  tlu^n  I  desorvo  the  pity  of  no  one  and  the  everlasting 
exomition,  not  of  man  alone,  but  of  God.  And  I  shall  have 
fuf/  rrwtfnL 

That  is  the  way  I  fool  about  liquor  dealers,  the  liquor  trade 
nn<l  thoHO  of  uh  who  are  in  favor  of  the  liquor  business  with- 
out an  oxouHo.  The  strength  of  the  liquor  trade  is  in  the 
oountoiuinro  it  roooivos  from  those  who  want  to  share  in  the 
liquor  money  and  the  licinor  vote.  How  unconscious  is  Mr. 
Solmdo  of  tho  roal  otloot  of  business  in  which  he  is  engaged! 
Ho  ovon  thinks  that  tho  inoivaso  of  tho  malt  trade  is  in  the 
Intorosts  of^'truo  tonii>onuioo/'  llo  sinnus  to  think  that  we 
nnist  bo  booF.y  upon  boor  or  dolirious  i>n  whisky.  The  alter- 
nutivo  i^f  total  abstinonoo  and  loiral  prohibition  does  not  dawn 
U|HM\  his  n\iud.     lUUh  Mr,  Sohado  and  his  table  are  worthy  of 

pt\^t'ound  study* 

Washixotox.  D.  i\,  July  22.  1SS7. 

l>Kvu  Siw  : — Your  dosir\^  to  In*  furnisluHi  bv  mo  with  reliable 
MiUistios  ill  ivjjjnxl  to  tho  prinhiotion  of  fornunitovi  and  distilled 
lujuoiN  I  shall  tvv  to  faltUl  to  tho  Ivst  of  im*  alnlities. 

l\^-*i.*^Y  1  sond  yv>u  ;4  ti^blo  iriviac  you  tho  pixxiuotion  of  fermented 
h»)uoiN  in  this  \\H;ntvy  siuvv  lS7o.  Tho  fi^ruri^s  are  oiMapiKxi  fi»m 
tho  lntovn:U  Koxonuo  Ko|x>rts  and  roliaVio.  Tho  sAme  Imemal 
Koxoauo  Ko^yxrts  will  j^ixo  yon  ,^lsv>  iho  pi\vlr.o::on  of  alcv^bolio 
sprite.  Un;  x^hiist  yon  ociu  s*foly  Assnr.H>  :hs:  ,V:1  :ho  formented 
1;,;;nn!>  .-^iv  \vnsr.nu\i  ^-^s  Ivxvr^vs.  ihai  sssiraiivr.or.  is  :km  sjkfe  ia 
iv^:A*.\i  :o  :4U\xho;;o  i^;:ors  :wii;r.:f,^s:;:riM.  sr.d  h<:KY  &!'.  >u«.i: 
*'Us.;;>;u>  x^'.v  vo.orv  c^o^^-^-ork,  as  a  ctva:  acA*  of  A'.v.vbo'.  :>  'r'i.::^ 
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nsed  for  mechanical  purposes.  Possibly  the  R<?A*enue  Department 
might  give  you  a  table  showing  the  amomit  of  spirits  turned  iuto 
whisky  and  other  liquors  used  as  a  beverage,  or  exported* 

That  fermented  liquor  table  which  I  Inclose*  will  show  you  how 
Maine  and  Vermont  have  gone  back  since  1875  on  true  temper- 
ance, by  stepping  the  Itrewing  business  and  forcing  their  people 
to  the  whisky  bottle.  8urcly  Hiat  cannot  be  the  aim  of  a  tme 
temperance  man. 

I  regret  that  you  called  at  my  office  in  my  absence^  as  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  meet  you.  I  thank  yon  also  for  the  friendly 
sentiments  you  are  kind  enough  to  express  in  your  letter  in  regard 
to  me. 

I  have  written  to  the  U.  S.  Brewers*  Associatioi\  and  they  will 
forward  to  you  a  numlier  of  documents.  You  will  also  observ^e 
tlmt^  though  an  old  Democrat,  I  do  not  excuse  the  |>r<>hibition  pro- 
clivities in  my  party,  on  the  contrary  censure  them  more  severely 
than  I  have  done  heretofore  in  regard  t^)  those  1  have  met  with  in 
the  Republican  party.  At  any  rate  1  shall  always  act  honestly  in 
this  important  issue.  I  remain^  sii%  most  respectfully^  your  obedient 
servant,  L<jtis  Schade* 

HoK.  Henry  W.  Blair, 
U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 

If  we  should  assume  that  the  average  percentage  of  alcohol 
in  ale*  beer,  wine,  cider  and  all  feiiuented  liquors  consumed 
i.H  10  per  cent.,  which,  cnui^idenng  the  processes  of  fortiticu- 
tion  carrjnug  some  of  them  ai<  high  as  25  per  cent,  even,  is,  I 
tliiuk,  none  too  high  an  estimate,  and  the  average  of  di^^tilled 
spirits  as  containing  50  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  then  five  gallons 
of  the  former  would  be  the  ctjuivalent  of  one  gallon  of  spirits. 
The  total  consumption  of  wines  and  li(iuurs  (fermented)  for 
iHHii  was  737,20»n554  gallons  or  145,15^,311  gallons  of  dis- 
tilled spiritii.  It  has  uh-eudy  1>een  shown  that  the  alcohol 
I>erforms  its  work  with  the  same  efficiency  according  to  it« 
actual  viuantity,  whether  mixecl  with  much  or  little  water. 

Thus  we  have  us  the  consumption  of  alcohol  reduced  to  the 
form  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
1886,  217,720,925  gallons  or  an  averago  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1886  of  3.6»^gallnn.H. 
If  now  wc  reduce  the  quantity  of  wines  and  fermented  drinka 
consumed  in  1840  to  distilled  liquor,  a^  we  have  done  above 
for  the  consumption  of  1886,  aful  ili\idi?  tlje  total  by  tlj<>  popu- 

•S<!c  p.  202  for  Uble  hen*  r'^f*'rrcd  to, 
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lation  of  1840,  we  have  the  following  result:  71,244,817 
dh-ided  by  5,  e(|UrtU  i4,24K,0(j3  gullons,  which  added  to 
43,060,884  gallons  of  tlii?tilled  spirits  us  shown  by  the  tahlw 
gives  a  total  of  57,309,804  gallons  as  the  total  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  reduced  to  tlio  fonu  of  distilled  spirits 
in  the  year  1840,  or  3,20  gallons  per  capita,  an  increase 
smce  1840  of  per  capita  intemperance  as  shown  hy  the 
actual  oonsiuiiption  of  alcohol  of  forty-three  hnndreths,  or 
or  nearly  one  half  gallon  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  country*  Tliiii  increase  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  actually  consumed  by  each  (lerson  since  1840.  Of  all 
these  totals,  as  shown  in  note  to  the  Uible,  ^1*0  i>er  cent*  is  eon- 
simied  in  the  form  of  beverages ;  all  that  used  in  medicine, 
in  the  arts  and  sciontitic  proeesseft,  otc.  is  included  in  the 
otJier  tenth.  I  do  not  think  these  calculations  can  l>e  success- 
fiilly  assailed  by  those  who  claim  that  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fenuented  beverages  has  lesi^ened  that  of  alcohol, 
however  it  may  have  changed  the  classitication  of  drinks 
consumed,  from  one  column  to  another.  It  is  the  same  old 
devil  in  another  uniform,  or,  to  change  the  image,  the  same 
old  poison  sugar-coated,  that  it  may  sell  the  better,  an<l  so  the 
more  surely  in  the  end  kill  the  unwary. 

The  fal)lc  on  the  following  page  shows  the  kinds  of  distilled 
an<l  malt  lif|Uors  and  wines  consumed  (not  the  amount  pro- 
duced) in  the  Tnited  States  during  the  year,  ending  June 
30th,  188<]. 

Here  we  have  the  vjirious  arms  of  the  same  service.  J 
have  cndeavorexl  above  to  iudic^ite  tlieir  aggregate  deadlinesi^ 
by  reducing  them  all  to  the  same  unit  of  action,  which  is  the 
alcoholic  power  contained  by  each. 

Nine  tenths  of  this  amount  was  consumed  in  the  form  of 
drinks  last  yeiir,  that  is  ti(>3,566,889  gsiUons,  which  is  elev> 
gallons  apiece;  or,  if  the  drinking  population  f»e  one  iiflh  of 
the  whole,  as  mxuiy  estinmtc,  it  is  fifty-tive  gallons  to  each. 
But  efforts  to  give  to  each  las  aliquot  part  of  the  evil  is  like 
an  attempt  to  equalize  the  pestilence,  the  ravages  of  the 
cyclone  or  of  the  Clials worth  railroad  dii*Jister. 

Only  (hose  who  can  reckon  the  caliunity  of  a  destroyed 
botlj-  and  a  lost  soul,  and   apportion   it  to  the  whole  cou 
munity  can  make  a  8atisfa4*tory  general  avenig©  of  the  eviU 
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of  Iftirt  year's  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  this 
couDtry.  They  tell  us  that  KM), (XX)  human  beings — our  own 
countrymen — were  destroyed  by  the  direct  and  indirect  action 
of  alcohol,  used  as  a  l>everage,  in  tlie  j^ear  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  1886.  Suppose  there  was  one,  what  is 
the  damage?  Was  it  infinite?  M^as  there  any  need  of  it? 
Who  is  responsible?  ^\Tiat  is  the  extent  of  that  responsi- 
bility? Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  We  are  consuming  still 
more  in  1887.     My  countrymen,  think  of  these  things. 
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trtlier. 
From  grain......... 

FMm  othermiUierlaL 

Tol&l  Imported. . . . 
Tot&l  aplritB...... 


Ott^tttlty.  N^^^ 


;i*2,fiSi6 


DoUar* 


70^13» 


4AViM 


EIXD  OF  LIQUORS^  QiiantiCx 


Dottjcsttc |6io>7*iK:aBi 

Importwl  -. 

Ln  bottles ,. 

Not  tn  boctlie»... 


Ttatal  imported |    %MiJ^J»^St 


UI9.6«)»| 


687 


71^1,014| 


porocftlo. 

'imported: 
ChasiiiJiimo^  «le. . . 

StlU  wines; 
In  bf»tUf*«.  ...... 

In  ca0k«........ 

TermoUi: 

In  liotdet......««. 

In  c«4k« ., 


IXniaJ  bnportod». 


Total  mak  Uq uor>..^3g7.T>0 


ImiMsrt 
ruQO. 


DoiiOT*, 


ixajim 


647*6763.006^100 


^jsoAVS^JKmjsn 


in 


i,7IXMfT«.7!^,47i 


^jm^~ 


The  grand  total  of  aU  \&— 

Distilled  spirits. . . ,.......-....., 12M\MA 

Malt  liquors. - , 042,^7,720 

Wine«. 22»0*J7,220 


GallouB. 


737,21KJ,56i 


But,  &ee  1  here  is  our  reward.  Look  into  the  columns  of 
the  next  table  (p.  205). 

There  it  is — "Total  internal  and  customs  revenue !"  Whm 
a  ma88  of  money — and  of  misery  1 

Ninety-six  millions  last  year  I — one  dollar  and  sixty  cents 
apiece — while  on  the  other  hand  the  people  for  this  paid 
fifteen  dolhirs  in  cash^  everj"  one  of  them,  if  you  divide  it 
equally.  On  this  transaction  each  one  of  us  receives  $L60  and 
pays  out  $15*00 — Closing  $13.38,  or  eight  times  as  much  as 
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^e  get^ — beaides  all  the  rest  for  which  see  the  records  of  crime, 
wretchedness  and  shurae  in  folL  As  a  fact »  everybody  suffered 
greatly,  and  twelve  millions  of  us  were  chained  by  it  in  a  land 
of  darkness, — the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  where  n«* 
Redeemer  is,  with  staff  and  rod  to  coniforl.  There  is  no 
rencue  in  that  valley,  tor  it  Ib  one  vast  infernal  region,  where 
Dotliing  lives  save  that  which  imparts  death  with  bludgeon, 
bite  or  noxious  exhalation*  Absolutely  tliis  is  all :  one 
dollar  and  sixty  cents  apiece,  our  annual  dividend  in  this 
partnership  with  Giant  Despair.  I  might  le^ve  the  statement 
here,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned.  These  t-ables 
are  the  key  of  infinite  investigation,  argument  and  thought. 


AHOUNTS  OF  INTERWAL  AND  GCJtTOMS  REVEKUE  RBCSCPTS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FROM  MALT  LIQUORS,  DISTILLED  SPIRITS  AKD  WINKS  FROM 
1866  TU  1S86,    IKCLUSrVE. 


IiiteniAl  reyenoe. 

Cttftoms  rerenuo. 

Year 

Total  Internal 

eti  diner 

8plrlU. 

Uquore. 

Malt 

liquors. 

DlstiUed 
tpliits. 

Wloefl. 

and  rustitmn 
revenue. 

Doilor*, 

Dotlart, 

ifotkir*. 

X?o«f*r*, 

Dt>U49r». 

JToUoTf* 

IWft 

83.SW.I72 

C,2^.&5!1 

m,m 

1  ikJ^VK^l 

^  (.li  "VW 

443S1J40 

IW7.. 

33,542,  Mi 

4i.OS7.501 

906»Mi 

¥^im,m 

I«nH. 

18.tlM.8Sl 

fi.ll6ft»W» 

»,m 

»MM.in4 

1W» 

4.\  071  'ill 

i'l^i!iu,A79 

9f7f$.0» 

1    4 

aa.ii34.ssi> 

1870 

127 

»Ift.0l5 

;j.yii.io7 

iAh},6i^ 

70.3Qi,MS 

m\ 

.5*13 

4.^.«SfiH 

3,fi&l,500 

4.478.974 

e2.fiS5.Mft 

MTt 

i 

At» 

ati4.4(ttl 

4373.410 

4,'Jtf5.«« 

C»,U57.710 

tm,.. 

^.1J8S 

(l(».9a 

4,950.034 

4.5SHII.OI4 

70.fil7.80a 

1874 

i 

i.tm 

emjBm 

a.917/»10 

3,»W.87i 

07.105.640 

11175.....*.. 

1     'Nil 

flT7,4l» 

:i;iul_-iiirt 

3..WI  !in 

rtH.wjes 

107W 

, 

mMs 

■1, '.'■'' K\^'^l 

^^:;^u.7n» 

ittn 

M',7m 

1  :  '-<■-.  ".A 

T-       i.tWS 

I87»* 

-^_ 

M0.9U 

-.. 

Ki'm 

187» 

,.m 

IM.OO» 

%iyi  1 

,««! 

ISSO 

.^ 

tm^M 

12,7> 

.,:**4 

W8l. 

m 

m.o«» 

a^iiuc^.^ 

.^,m 

IfiM.. ...... 

,m 

4I7.M8 

8.Wi.&W 

<>.«MM.tM!> 

\fi,u^m\ 

IWI, 

Mm 

tm,»Si 

i^mfim 

5,M7.451 

loo.a!ii.7»s 

mn ..^ 

,..,, --^i 

,. -..-1.1)54 

5»3,lMi 

3.141, .191 

3.JV«I.«55 

10l.«54.M« 

im 

li',,Ml,Hliif 

i^.^j,:*^^ 

S4e,W0 

3.043.WH 

3.(W5,7W 

92,8W,554 

vm.. 

mi,«fj,2dfi 

ll»,«76,T3l 

586,102 

i,ja4,00tt 

^j^ijm 

05.flfi.l4« 

Colonel  Switzlor  has  published,  in  connection  irith  his  tahu» 
luted  and  other  matter,  an  '"e.^timftte  of  the  co^t  of  aU^oholic 
beverages  to  the  consumer,  jirepiired  nt  hit*  reijuest  by  Mr. 
N,P,  Barren,  the  able  editor  of  the  Nmi)  York  Grocer:*  This 
estimate  is  not  subject  to  the  critcisni  that  it  is  exag^fcnited. 
On  the  contrary,  uh  wo  may  hereafter  Bee,  it  i«  at  the  lowest 
miuimun  of  probability,  and  therefore  particularly  valuable* 
It  in  made  purely  fnitu  the  econoDiic  t»tund-point|  and  ia  here 
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introduced  that  it  may  be  found  id  connection  with  the  other 
important  matter  contained  in  Colonel  Switxier's  report. 

To  begin  with,  both  Mr,  Barrett  and  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
agree  that  the  total  cost  of  intoxic*ating  liquors  in  this  country 
for  the  year  1886,  after  deducting  ten  per  cent,  for  various 
forms  of  useful  comsumption,  was  $700,000,0t)0.  Of  course 
that  aura  is  wholly  beyond  comprehension,  and  its  increase 
or  diminution  becomes  important  only  in  comparison  with 
other  vast  amount.^  which  make  up  the  schedule  of  our 
national  affairs.  Mr,  Barrett  believes  that  what>ever  amount 
of  the  entire  mass  of  liquors  manufactured  is  consumed, 
otherwise  than  as  a  beveiiige*  is  made  good  by  the  various 
foniis  of  adulteration  and  of  dilution  by  water,  for  which  the 
consumer  pays  as  for  the  liquor  itself.  Ue  thinks  fifteen  per 
cant,  covers  all  forms  of  adulteration  or  reduction  by  the  use 
of  any  other  agent.  Mr.  Barrett  present^5  the  following  table 
or  estimate  of  the  "cost  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  consumers 
in  the  United  States/* 

DISTIIXEB    SPIHITS. 

The  annual  consumption  of  domestic  and  impoiied  distilled 
spirits  as  reported  b}^  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistioa 
for  the  five  years  ending  June  30»  1886,  was  as  follows  : 

Galhnis. 

1886 •     .  72,261,til4 

1885 70,»>00,092 

1884 .  81.128,581 

Totnl  for  three  years 223,990,287 

Average  per  year 74,663,429 

1883 78,452,687 

1882 73,556,976 


Total  for  five  years 375,999,950 

Average  per  year 75,199,990 

He  adopts  75,000,000  gallons  as  representing  the  quantity 
of  distilled  spirits  (including  alcohol)  annually  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  and  after  deducting  ibr  various  causes,  and 
increasing  for  other  reasons,  that  finally  the  consumer  drinka 
and  pays  for  that  amount. 
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The  rotiiiler  gives  $2,25  per  gtdlon  for  liquors  and  $145 
to  $L25  for  high  wine»»,  and  the  driiikor  pays  7\  cents  per 
glaH^4.  The  retailer  get^  60  gia^se^  from  a  gallon,  making 
the  total  cost  of ''whiskies  *  $337,500,000, 

He  gives  u&  the  foUowmg  table  aj^  to  beer ;  the  annual 
consumption  of  which  for  five  years  has  been  ns  follows  : 

188r, ♦)42,iHi7J20 

)SH'>  596,131,81)6 

1884  590,016,517 


Total  for  three  years 
Average  yearly     * 


1883 
1882 


1,829,116,103 
609JU5,367 

551,497,340 
526,379,980 


Total  for  five  jears 2.906,993,423 

A\"erage  per  annum  .     *     .  >81,398.685 

.^  Adopting  the  average  auiiual  rousumption  for  three  yenm 
lia  a  hudis,  we  have  609,i05»367  gallons  as  representing  the 
quantity  drunk,  of  which  2,100»370  gallons  were  importod- 

Ile  cnneludefe,  after  careful  calculation,  that  fifty  cents  per 
gallon  fully  rejiresent^  the  eost  to  the  consumers,  and  finds 
the  cost  of  l:>eer  to  lie  $304,852, 683- 

Four  million  one  hundred  thou^nd  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  gallons  of  imported  wines  at  $4.00  per  gallon  cost  the 
consumer  $16,402,656  ;  17*391,343  gallons  of  domestic  wines 
at  $2.00  per  gallon  cost  $34,782,686. 

His  summary  in  in  the  following  table : 


Ktiidsof  Ltqudm. 

£«tl]niit4>d  ooit. 

PcrsmUoo. 

Total, 

jplrtu  ....<* , 

4,a}0,«6l 
17.3914a 

4  oa 

7  00 

Imported  ^lne«.  ,*,...                               . . . , 

Add  for  aUcit  wLii4k>  au4  Uvme-ouuk  vviuc4 

1 

t>,4<il.uT5 

70(»,0W.yCK» 
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Mr.  Barrett  corroborates  his  geneml  accoracy  by  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  to  *'  the  la^t  yearly  statement  of  the  Bureau  in 
detail/* 

BC^EAC  STATEMENT. 

Gal  km  8. 

Domestic  spirits  oonsumecl ...... , ,      70«S5 1,355 

uailons. 

Less  alcohol  used  in  arts .  . 8,86K247 

Less   spirits   used  to    adulterate   imported 

brandv  ...•»,,,,*,  455,231 

9,316,478 


Used  as  a  l)ererage 

Water  added  estimated  at  la  per  cent 

Imported  spirits  (less  brandy  and  alcohol ) . 


€1.534,877 

;\:^"'^.ril5 
:'£^.,1H5 

71,787,587 


Total  spirits  consumed 

£STIMATEt>  COST. 

Domestic  distilled  spirits,  71.787»587  gallons,  60 
di'inks  per  gallon,  at  7J  cents  per  drink,  or  (4.50 

per  gallon $323,044,141 

Domestic  beer,  (>40.74e,288  gallons,  at  60  cents. 320,873,144 

Imported  l)eer,  2,221,432  gallons,  at  81 2,221 .432 

Domestic  wine^,  1 7,366,31)3  gallons,  at  $2. 34,732,786 

Impoi'ted  champagne,  547,678  gallons  or  2,738,300 

quart  bottles,  at  $2.50 6,845,975 

Imported  still  wines,  4,096,090  gallons,  at  $4  * 16,384,360 

Imported  vermuth,  57,059  gallons,  at  S6 , .  842,354 

Imported  brand j,  455,231  gaUons;  domestic  spiritB^ 
osed  in  adolteratioo,  455,231  gallans  ;  total*  91046S 
gaUons,  at  $8 7,283,696 

Total »711,227,88a 

So  this  is  the  result  of  a  detejrmined  effort  of  the  able  editor 
of  the  Amertcan  Grocej\ — I  quote  his  language — ^'  to  present 
such  a  statement  as  would  command  the  indoi*sement  of  such 
high  authorities  as  yourself  (Col,  Switzler)  and  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson,  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  wild  stories  constantly  circulated  regarding  the  enormous 
sum  annually  spent  in  the  United  States  for  alcohoUc  bev* 
erages.** 

I  confess  that  for  one  I  do  not  see  much  cause  for  con- 
gintulation  over  the  result.  Few  of  the  most  fanatical  of 
temperance  statisticians  do  worse  for  the  liquor  traffic  than 
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SlTr  Barrett  and  ilr*  Atkiusoii,  so  fur  m  the  direct  cost  is 
concerned.  Nine  hundred  million  in  the  estimut^  of  ^tne^  but 
immlly  the  direct  losses  are  considered  about  17 50,000, OfK» : 
and  indirect,  for  which  Mr,  Barrett  provides  no  place,  al  a^ 
much  more*  I  will,  however,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
there  is  some  method  in  the  madness  of  these  ''fanatics?,*'  givr 
a  condenascd  statement  of  the  estimate  of  Rev.  Chas.  II.  Zim- 
merman, lis  published  in  the  LTMion  tSiipml  of  June  IG,  l»s^s7. 
He  says  that  the  drink  traffic  is  a  legalized  wholesale  robber. 
It  robs  the  peoi»le  of  this  cou»^try  of  $4,000,00O,<^00— four 
hill  tons — annually*  Yet  he  estimates  for  the  direct  exist — ( tht» 
same  for  which  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Atkinson  fix  upon 
$7fKi,OOOtOOO — for  the  purpose  of  silencing  the  prevalent  non- 
i^enso  of  temperance  fanatics)  only  ^HOOjOOO^OOO.  As  to  this 
item  we  see  later  on  whether  he  i^j  so  far  out  of  the  w*ay. 

Then  Mr.  Zimmerman  comes  to  the  indirect  losses  to  the 
nation.  The  second  item, ''  $900,000,000  worth  of  time  wasted 
by  wage  workers  and  businesd  men  through  the  effect**  of 
drink.'*  He  says  it  takes  40  or  50  cents  worth  of  bad  whisky 
or  lieer  to  unfit  a  man  for  a  whole  day's  work,  which  to  the 
average  wage  worker  means  a  loss  of  $1  to  S2,  and  skilled 
mechanics,  contractors  and  Injsine.ss  managers  from  iJH  to  $10, 
and  in  case  of  the  latter  probably  $50  for  the  day  wasted  in 
a  drunken  spree  and  in  getting  over  the  effects.  lie  then 
alludes  to  the  testimony  of  "a  score  of  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital* 
which  te**timony  was  given  in  the  presence  of  the  autlior  of 
this  work,  to  the  effect  that  many  workmen  when  paid  ciff 
Saturday,  immediately  '*go  on  u  spree**  and  are  hanlly  tit  for 
wopk  on  Monday,  while  many  do  not  return  to  work  until 
Tui's<hiy  or  even  \Vednesda3\  When  paid  on  Mi»nday  they 
frei|ucntly  lose  »?till  more  time.  **  Now  when  we  consi^ler  that 
much  of  the  money  spent  in  drink  thus  entails?  a  Io»»  of  from 
four  to  six  times  as  much  in  wasted  time  it  beenraes  pbiu 
that  my  »ccond  item  in  the  ruljbery  account,  $900,000,000,  ii* 
a  low  estimate.*' 

His  third  item  is  $()00,fKK),000  "for  annual  eoi^t  of  pauper*, 
criminals,  almshouses*  asylunw,  jaiU,  prisons,  extra  police, 
criminal    courts   and    prosecutions*'*      Then   he   proceeds  to 

Bert  that  two  thirds  of  all  insanitvami  three  fourths  of  pau- 
14 
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peiism  and  crime,  cost  of  criminal  and  police  administration, 
etc.,  of  buildings  re<iuired  and  charity  which  is  made  necessary 
by  drink,  poverty,  physicians'  services  (not  one  fourth  of 
which  is  ever  paid  for,  but  which  is  all  the  same  a  loss) ,  and 
the  "  immense  sum  that  might  have  been  earned  by  drink- 
made  paupers,  invalids  and  criminals,"''  are  chargeable  to  stron*^ 
drink,  and  the  Kevcrend  ''  Fanatic ''  thinks  that  |t>0U,000,UUO 
is  reasonable  for  all  this. 

Then  he  figures  the  loss  of  the  labor  and  capital  converted  an- 
Dually  into  a  worthless  and  accursed  article  at  $1,000,000,000. 
Now  as  this  article  cost^  $700,000,000,  according  to  Mr. 
Barrett,  and  $900,000,000,  according  to  Mr,  Zimmerman,  and 
the  same  hil>or  and  capital  might  have  been  employed  hi  pro- 
ducing something  useful  instead,  tliere  appears  to  be  great 
moderation  in  fixing  this  item  at  $1,000,000,000.  I  would 
raise  that  a  few  hundred  millions  ;  but  this  is  not  my  estimate. 

Then  comes  the  fifth  item  of  $(oOO,  000.000,  w^hich  he  say  a 
the  100,000  people  killed  annually  by  the  liquor  crime  would 
have  added  to  society's  wealth.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the 
statement  that  100,000  die  in  this  way  annually.  Wise  and 
conservative  physicians  and  expert  statisticians  say  that.  But 
he  says  that  an  average  of  fifteen  productive  j'ears  is  thus 
taken  from  the  lives  of  these  100,000  victims,  or  a  total  of 
1.500,000  years,  annually,  and  then  cites  Mr.  Atkinson  as 
stating  that  the  "average  yearly  earnings  of  ull  who  are 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States  arc  $450, 
which,  by  the  way,  I  think  is  $150  too  high.  He  fixes  the 
amount  at  $400,  and  finds  a  total  of  $600,000,000  annually 
lost  to  societj'  by  the  premature  destruction  of  the  productive 
power  of  these  100,000  men  who  die  fifteen  years  before  their 
time.     Mr.  Zimmerman  puts  it  as  follows : 

The  driuk  bill , $900,000,000 

Value  of  time  wasted  through  the  effects  of  drink.  ....  000,000,000 

Paid  to  support  paupers,  criminals^  etc. 600,000,000 

Value  of  time  wasted  in  d  on -productive  work  by 

men  in  the  traffic,  and  by  officials  engaged  in 

caring  for  its  victuns. 1,000,000,000 

Value  of  time  lost  to  society  by  premature  deatli 

of  100,000  annually 600.000,000 

Total ,  $4,000,000,000 


assm  HV^mmn  ruovBAsn  vtcmis. 
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The  worst  tluDg  about  thu  mvicgs  of  Mr.  Zimmersiati  w 
that  bo  deeias  to  prove  them  to  be  true.  It  certamly  ^eemii  to  m 
that  until  its  friend:*  secure  the  appuiiitmt^ut  of  u  Nutioiuil  Coui- 
minion  for  Inquiry  Into  the  alcohol ic  liijuor  traffic,  and  »o  vimli- 
caite  their  craft,  that  they  moBt  be  willing  to  accept  the  mode^-t 
general  estimate  of  t  he  more  cona*ervati v©  of  tiie  fuuat  i*  : 

that  they  damage  the  United  Slates,  at  lea^t  $1,5UU,  .  A) 
everj-  year,  while  they  ac^'ompliBh  no  appreciable  good.  But 
Mr.  Zimmennan  concludes  with  a  reflection  full  of  di^K^onifort 
to  ujs  alK     "In  our  enunlry  the  people  are  the  novereifn^^*  the 

real  kw  makers We  tbereforoaretbere«Ieriminak 

aigainat  God  and  htunanity/*  Worse  still — but  this  lh  for  men 
only — he  iiiisii*t:«  that  **more  manifestly  true  U  it  that  ihij 
hands  of  ererj-  man  who  role«  lo  legalize  and  perpetuate  the 
drtnk  critne  under  liDenfie  or  tar  lawa^  or  in  any  form,  are 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  I(KU(.M^M>  people  it  murders  atinujdly/ 
I  am  &c»rry  that  Mr.  Ziintuertoau  «aid  thai.  It  niakes^  nw  uu- 
comfortable.  I  hare  long  felt  a  gneal  and  eompbcijint  aver- 
aion  toward  the  miper-derili^h  deprarity  of  the  brutal  fietida 
who  perpelrale  railroad  horrors  for  pluiider  and  gain.  But 
when  I  Ibottgfal  I  was  ski  good  a  man,  and  only  ta^  Sabbath 
gare  a  silrer  dollar^  with  some  ootentatioo  I  fear,  to  tl 
heathen,  hy  be  told  by  a  minl-^ter  that  I  am  one  ^  j 

of  good,  civiltxed,  iieople  who  murder  i'^>  ♦•*'...  ..*-..  pil- 
low citketis  every  year,  aiKl  lose  14, <>  <X»  by  it  he^ 
■idea,  reTeab  me  to  myself  in  the  light  of  bcitb  a  riUain  aod 
a  **  '  !oe!»  it  n^tevfi  me  mndi  if  ti»  caab  Ion  tie  only 
$  '  H> ;  neither  am  I  really  happy  in  tlia  tbouglil 
that  by  {^harji  reekonh^,  and  by  casting  out  the  wof^t  aod 
^  -.1  am  still  a  mtinlt^n'r  at  an  annual  lo9?»  v 
oi  ^  ,      .        jM)i)  oulj^^  and  that   the  clergyman  adi^...     ..^t 


be  tA  him^ielf  one  of  the  mmm  sad  combination. 
indulge  m  the  proudc$l  exckmatioo  of  maAt  **  1 1 


Kow  let  n* 


Plob^ 


Tbe  lif)uor  traffic  should  go* 

Tbe  fallowing  table  is  tekeo  from  tim  Pbtitieal 
bitionist  for  IHH^,  and  b  insertad  here  for  thi^ 
of  Ihoie  who  desire  to  porsue  the  traffic  to  ita  kir  ia  the 
wmwmal  rtalea.  It  contains  tbe  ktei^  aTaOable  dalar  it  prc^ 
pared  with  much  hilior  and  i<  of  great  Taluc. 
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fjnB  nirtiifir  usiczer  in  'ihe  T^uuahie  ■'*^i-CT*»ir^on*»^  *jf  Mr. 
BttTT^tr :  He  dniis  in  •'xzHmiunxr?  5>r  lifiaur  *}i  ifaam:  tm^ 
tw**iiiii  jii  one  ^xseenta.  :i»  miiira  3a>  air  'iie  Tznail  '^itfC  *t€ 
fiEED«>r:.  Htf  think?'  oEie  3jiir:n.  jc  the  p««ipMe  are  ^sQasanL" 
er^  of  jqixiir.  dier^mre  riey  7oaIii  ■'Tgenii  ioe  nHzrcfa.  Ut  one 
rfifrrf  :1s  TiTTi'n  Sir  Iiiiiiiir  ic^  ^r  lil  irtieies  'it  ^asstaaaaMOR — pro- 
viixe«t  that  liqacr  •^iik-nmeT^  Iireti  .i»  w-eil  ai^  cae  Gemp^sios. 
imimstrioos  an«i  Lori&v.  Wltn  the  Dotal  cose  ^jf  so^ous.  'fr^fc"T 
(iiriscc  ami  hunretrt.  fttHmg  pcnmrfly  3p«ia  ooe  OHnth.  tTt  cb» 
ptfipniacfia — tik!coFdin^  rvj  Xr.  Borr^cr^  -sui^ml  e?r;nmr*«'  ^jt 
ap«jn  one  dnii.  whiirn  I  think  ca  be  oettr^r  the  tme  mmi&er 
who  •!oni§anie  *nv  iiouHiieTahie  amonnt.  the  hnttsnnachjn  neeii 
not  be  •!:LlIeii  noon  Go  miiizadV  the  smEecin^  of  the  jmzikaxd. 
soil  his>  QunilT.  when*  an&rtmiiiDeiT.  he  &ai»  any. 

I  al&o  as?k  attention  ta  th^  t^ie  : 


In  ^c  .  iitff*t  *!fa£B& 
^*-^^       tlAwn^kiz:      son-  -sim-  rSAi 


▲  ---   l.-r 

;  — -., 

.  «« 

«5*.»«2 

.>-.. 

>•!. 

y<T 

i*. 

.s.;..' 

A-^r.^i^r-, 

-..•. 

L>i»ci 

>1. 

^. 

T-C 

£. 

.■iH.: 

IhiT^SI**- 

.15 

Ott-  :r. 

-|M>rr 

•*.   - 

— ^ 

irr* 

IXUTfae*. 

poDOiac 

i>a3i) 

7-rS^  liiuUC 

J 

p«r- 

»  '2«.  :>•  »^ jw.  arr  3.  -t'>-jw  ■  *frr '^'«h..:34-  \ >4.h:»-  s^i jbs 

- .  -iCHi  :;"..«-ra  jl^sch;*  >t^   i.  .«c^*ik  *.  io^^^tti  j», ds 

u.ir-  »w  5»*.  •k'.-rft'  *7.jT".:;s  :?^» t.>K#-n—  *..***  *.*5  «frjB5 

-c.JS».^KH  ♦►L*..iaji..»«  i'.,^--5i;  :?*;»  i-flu,"*/7   •.  ;t»o;»*  laL^ii 

-- . jbT  jBi  «4»:  :i..'»  ^ i^ri-fS  i-ei 4^ . -»i*. : ••*  .•. >- -»i v  4ak.:si 

'zji^.j^i  «B«rrr».jHi  15 j^i.-fT  -j«»?i. *.ii^aftii.j^.i\*y  !i^7» 

-?i.452..»f7  si.AC-;*!*  2s.~*.:5M  ^'s 4sA#^..a»  -.xJ^ic^  >«.^rr 

'i.:±r-Sri  ^i,.'i'--:ir  jio*-,;*?  :>e*. v>a>  .«4.  .3^^*.  .t-  st.jr 

~ .  v*f.  i-T  ^*.::::..-^  i^-.'-rl.  C^  isrS 5.i'7.342.  V^iJSfLfe^       3II.H» 

•^'   >!,"  ayi   ^tj  ■'r,     "fi  *■   'iiifi  TT"  *'•**'? ..    ,»^ . .. 

A-r  :-«  +  — ^.  :."*-*-5i::    •^..•ikrf«       K&.dii 
:  A--r  la^  -;  ----kr^  »»1  .2.  *H,jJ3      ST-fU 
IinT^ae*;..  iS-r-arr-r:.   ;4^.^->«r  t-  4£-S  per*:!. 

VTilie  the  av^incre  •:ijQ:?unirtioa  -.f  mulr  *:»:'n.r^  in  the  L'oitevi 
■^nirr^  i-arrn:!  rh»^  jL-r  dv^  reor^  -jt  rhe  r*^nV«i  is  •">* '  per  cent, 
aif.r^  'hun  riit^  i^eni:r»?  •.•orL>uinrr:«.c  iurini:  the  irijt  dve  y^tirs, 
rhe  :iTera:i»  inorea^re  in  the  •xnr^iiiiir'ti'.a  •  t  si  ir!tuoci>  ln:iat>r* 
S#*t^»^n  rhe  -iame  r-eri*:-*!*  and  «joaipar»?«i  'n  rhe  sime  way  i> 
tZ  rer  '!»=rnt.  In  Cana«tk  the  avera:^  ■.•»;c<ii2ipt:on  ot  beer 
•lurrrur  the  IiL-r  nve  years  iaereu-ses  ^^^.'^  uer  •.•ear.  over  the 
avem^re  oooramptioQ  ot  the  r*'iir  pre«.*e<iij:i  years:  yet  the 
?«une  o«vniparis^>n  -hows  an  a  ventre  :acrea,se  iu  the  oonsumr'^- 
tion  'if -ij!ritiii>»i.s  l:«i!i«:'rs  ot  io,^  per  oent.   and  of  wine:?  of 
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42.3  per  ceat.  The  increase  in  popuktioii  in  the  United 
States  in  five  years,  the  petriod  betweeu  wbicli  the  two  aver- 
age compiirii*oiis  are  made,  is  only  15  p*n*  cent.  ;  llie  increase 
10  Canada  for  four  and  unc-hah' years*  about  10  per  cent. 

Figures  are  taken  for  tlie  United  States  from  the  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  The  figures*  were  furnished  by 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  reason 
why  the  conipurison  begins  at  18  76  is  because  the  Fedeml  tax 
on  distilled  liquors  since  that  time  has  remained  practically 
unchan^^cd* 

The  following  estimate,  prepared  for  Tlie  Voice  by  C.  B, 
Cotton,  is  also  worthy  of  careful  study  as  showing  the  waste 
of  materials  and  perversion  of  industry  to  hurtful  production. 
Major  Cotton  having  for  many  ycar^  been  engaged  in  the 
liquor  business*  and  given  careful  study  to  special  statistical 
phases  of  the  liquor  question*  is  a  reliable  authority, 

UIBOH  EMPLOYED  BT  TIIE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC,  1886. 

Bi&tUlerSf  6t24'i  ;  recti fier»,  l.$76;  wholesale  dealers,  spirituous 
liquors,  4,290;  retail  dealet*s,  spirituous  liquors,  190,121  \  brewers, 
2^292  ;  whoU'sale  dealers,  malt  liquors,  *3,0I2  ;  retail  dealers^  malt 
liquors,  8,400 ;  distillei's*  employees,  62.420;  .brewers*  eroplayees, 
45,840;  rectifiers*  emjiloyees,  6,880;  employees,  wholesale  dealei's, 
spirituoua  lifjtiors,  50,120;  employees,  retail  dealers,  spirituous 
liquors,  190,121 ;  employees  wholesale  dealers,  raalt  liquors,  15,060  ; 
employees  rct,nil  dealers,  malt  liquors,  8»401> ;  total,  5G4.592. 

MATERIALS    USED,    1886, 
Bushfls  of  griiiu,  111,195,332  ;  gallons  of  molasses,  2,308,1.50. 

Beturning  to  the  subject  of  t!ie  present  cost  of  the  liquor 
traffic  to  our  o^vn  country,  I  wish  to  place  on  record  the 
conclusions  of  Dr,  Hnrgreaves  as  given  by  himself,  after 
careful  study  of  the  stati^^tit.s  (yf  Col,  Svvttzlcr.  jiiid  i\\v  e>iJ- 
mates  of  Mr.  Barrett, 

The  invcsti*!:atiuns  of  Dr,  Young,  the  former  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  very  thorough,  ami  bis  conclusions 
gLS  to  the  retail  co!*tofthe  various  kinds  of  liquors  are  adopt- 
ed by  Dr.  Ilargrcavcs^  who  first  submitted  them  to  the  ex- 
amination of  an  ex-retail  dealer,  and  was  informed  that  they 
mre  rather  less  than  more  than  the  prices  actually  imid  by  tljc 
ooDsumer. 
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These  prices  are  as  foUows : 

Domestic  spirits $  6.00  per  gallon. 

Domestic  malt  liquors 20.00  per  barrel. 

Imported  spirits 10.00  per  gallon. 

Imported  wines 5.00  per  gallon. 

Imported  ale,  beer,  etc.  .     2.00  to  3.00  per  gallon. 

Applying  these  prices  to  the  amount  of  liqaor  consumed 
in  this  country  for  the  year  1886,  and  the  total  cost  is 
$914,675,205,  or  $214,695,205  more  than  the  estimate  of 
ilr.  Barrett.  Dr.  Hargreaves  also  insists  with  great  force 
that  so  large  is  the  increase  in  quantity  sold  on  account 
of  adulterations,  and  by  "  crooked  whisky,  ^  that  20  per 
cent,  is  not  too  much  to  add  to  the  amount  which  is  included 
in  the  statistics  of  the  government.  "*  The  business  of  sell- 
ing oils,  essences  and  chemicals  for  reducing,  adulterating 
and  mixing  alcoholic  liquors  is  carried  on  very  extensively 
in  most  of  our  large  cities  and  towns.  .  .  Indeed  it  is  so 
common  that  no  secret  is  made  of  the  business.'* 

I  insert  the  following  tables  ofDr.  Hargreaves^  which  are 
in  my  belief  not  an  excessive  statement  of  the  cost  of  the 
traffic  in  the  years  named.  The  second  table  contains  only 
the  aggregate  cost  of  each  year,  but  the  result  is  worked  out 
with  the  same  detail  as  for  the  year  1886. 

THK  Ql-AXTITT  AXD  COST  OF  UQCORS  IX  THB  rXITKD  8TATE3  FOR   THK  TEAS   IS*. 

[FYom  Report  of  Ban^o  of  Statistics.] 

Domestic  spirit* Ti\T31-»5  gal5.,jU  #6  «!.,  #124.50^.130 

Domestic  malt  Uquors,  dOLe6£».2U  bbU ^^x:46.2^  galsu.  at  fiO  bl>U   llXSe4.7M 

Imported  spirit* l,410>.i»  gal?,  at  #10pal.,     I4.ia*,2at 

Imported  wines 4,T0O.**7  iral*..  at  $  5  |ral^    2I.504.1S5 

Imported  maU  liquors i  ♦n.4S*  pal*^  at  #  i  gal^      4.44±j!>64 

Total Tll»^S»Jrtl  gals.,  costing        $S79.&4i,419 

Add  Domestic  wines i:jsK.S«  gal^.,  al     f^gal.     54.732,7* 


ToCal T^.li^LJM  gaU.,  costing       t^l4.g:5.ag 

THK  COitT  or  ALCOHOUC  BEVERACES  DrRTNG  THE  TEN  TfEARS.  1:?77  tO  1:^».  DCd-TSmE, 

ly  PERIOD*  OF  rn'E  years. 

Cost  fv-r  five  roar?  en«ling  June  30,  isjl.         Ci^*st  for  five  .vears  ennling  Jane  30,  1:^6. 

1^77 |«S5,«13,SM  158*» $^75,^VQ,3M 

1?7> 585,7SX,T«*  li%<$ 944,«a»,5$l 

ijcj* €eiLXo:.\.i«ci  i'<>i ;«9L«eK^«w 

1?^ T».>l«,4i6  l-^vS S34,f77.4£0 

l?iil aT*Jli,of0  1:S6 S7S>ik^41» 


TiHalfivc  year?, f3.375.4<e>M     Total  five  year^ M.434.4134K 

Annual  areiage,  fire  years. , .     6754]bV.4<$0      Anniial  avexagv-.  li\  e  years. .      ^MeSjflSS 

Total  ten  years  ending  June  30, 18=6. ^JSOd^lhjSli 

Annual  ATerage  for  ten  years 79Qr£15,5a 

Commenting  ujwn  these  estimates.  Dr.  Hanrreaves  says : 


1*ET    trS    HATE    THE    TRUTH. 
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The  above  ooBta  are  exclusive  of  domestic  wines  and  cider,  the  wine 
alone  cooBumed  as  given  in  Mr.  Switzler  s  report  was  186,  i6U73<> 
gallons,  and  at  the  low  estimate  of  S2  a  gallon,  would  cost  the  con* 
8umei^  during  the  ten  yeai^s  $372,928,520,  or  an  average  of 
$37,292,352  a  yeai-.  What  the  cider  would  cost  drank  as  cham- 
pugne  and  other  beverages,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  is 
undoubtedly  a  large  sum.  I  am  therefore  confident  that  my 
estimates  of  the  prices  of  liquors,  the  quantity  consumed  with  their 
cost  annually  in  the  United  States,  would  be  found  not  more  than 
the  actual  amount,  if  it  could  be  ascertained^  which  is  not  possible^ 
as  so  many  difficulties  meet  us  in  our  efforts.  At  the  best  WO  can 
only  approximate,  but  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Con* 
greas  will,  in  defiance  of  the  liquor  interest,  appoint  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  aleohuUc  liquor  traffic,  and  furnish  the  couuU*y 
with  more  official  information  than  at  present  obtainable^  and  that 
we  may  be  able  to  say,  within  a  few  mUlion  dollars,  what  the 
actual  cost  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  to  our  people,  as  well  as  their 
relation  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  pauperism,  crime,  vice  and 
disease,  and  the  other  evils  that  have  their  chief  source  in  alcoholic 
drinks  and  the  traffic  in  them  throughout  our  nation.  The  truth  is 
our  only  desire,  for  exaggeration  and  falsehood  will  not  aid  us  or 
any  other  good  cause*     Let  us  have  the  truth,  for 

**  Ever  the  truth  com«a  uppermost 
Ami  ever  is  justice  done.** 

The  poetry  is  very  encouraging  and  I  quote  it  sometimes 
myself,  but  in  this  connection  it  seems  like  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  owner  of  his  gmphiphone,  who  said  it  would 
reproduce  its  impressions  of  sound  forever.  Being  asked 
how  he  knew  it,  he  replied  '*  we  havf*  tried  it"  If  llie  truth 
ever  does  get  uppermost  it  %vill  Ih3  the  end  of  the  liquor 
business  in  this  worhl,  but  tlusre  ai*©  the  cotiaeqiiences  of  all 
that  has  beetle  which  will  lust  forever, 

**T!ie  aAdde«t  is  this,  !t  might  hmve  been/' 
If  one  half  the  cost  of  domestic  wine  and  cider  be  added  to 
the  average  cost  of  other  liquors,  we  have  an  aggregate  of 
over  $800,000,000,  8(»  find  iht*  yearly  cr>st  of  intoxicating 
lieverages  is  three  times  greater  thiin  all  the  expenses  of 
the  general  government,  including  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  It  may  be  said  then,  to  illustrate  this  enoiTuous  surn  by 
cxjmpariaon,  that  the  direct  losses  by  liquor  yearly  are  more 
than  half  the  entire  amount  of  all  the  money,  greenbacks, 
bank  bills,  gold,  silver  and  all,  in  circulation  in  the  United 
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States ;  ten  times  the  sum  paid  out  for  tlie  support  of  the 
ooomioD  schools  of  the  country  ;  and,  the  average  duration  of 
school  atteuduDce  being  little  over  tive  years,  enough  yearly 
to  educate,  after  the  faishion  that  we  do  educate  in  our  common 
schools  throughout  the  country,  two  genemtions  of  our  chil- 
dren* The  colleges  of  the  countrj^  cost  yearly,  according  to 
the  last  census,  in  round  numbers  five  millions  of  dollar**  and 
the  number  of  students  is  sixty  thousand.  The  liquor  wa><tc 
would  pay  the  tuition  of  ten  million  s^fudents  and  go  give 
collegiate  education  to  more  than  half,  instead  of  one  in  every 
three  hundred,  of  the  school  population  of  the  country  who 
now  receive  it.  This  is  more  than  the  average  commQii 
school  attendance,  so  that,  if  it  could  be  so  applied  as  to  reach 
all  daily,  the  liquor  money  would  pay  for  liberal  courses  of 
stud}"  to  all  the  children  of  the  country.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  make  the  college  system  of  education  us  free  and 
universal  as  the  common  schooL  than  to  maintain  the  liquor 
traffic.  Beside  the  relief  from  the  great  evils  of  intemperance, 
who  can  conceive  of  the  positive  good  which  would  spring  from 
such  a  common  school,  where  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
sliould  be  free  to  the  poorest  child. 

In  1880,  by  the  census,  there  were  four  times  as  many 
drinking  places  as  churches,  nine  times  as  many  liquor  sellers 
as  ministei^s,  and  twelve  times  aj^  much  was  paid  for  liquor  as 
for  gospel  in  the  United  States.  The  ci>st  of  the  civil  war 
was  included  in  the  eight  years  of  the  administrations  of  Lin- 
coln and  Johnson,  and  the  expenses  of  tlie  govermnent  during 
that  period  were  $8,5(K),(X)0,(>00,  or  about  S1,(X)0,<XM>,0*>0 
yearly — hardly  more  than  the  direct  cost  of  the  annual  drink 
bill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequences  of  its  constimption. 

In  two  years  the  drink  bill  amounts  to  more  than  the 
national  debt.  The  money  wasted  for  liquor  yewrly  would 
buy  homesteads  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  $1.25  per 
acre  of  the  public  domain  for  three  million  families,  or  fifteen 
million— one  fourth — of  our  people.  One  years  saving  of 
liquor  would  buy  land  for  everybody  who  is  without  it.  In 
two  years,  or  at  most  three,  enough  would  be  saved  to  settle 
every  family  in  a  comfortable  home.  But  this  saving  must 
include  the  liquor  waste  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor.  The 
pensions  of  our  soldiers  are  scarcely  one  tenth  of  the  cost  of 
our  strong  drink. 
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In  a  striking  work  by  Mrs,  Elizalietb  Thompsont  entitled 
** Figures  of  Hell;  or,  the  Temples  of  Bacchuti,"  published 
ftome  years  .^ince»  and  from  wbicli  1  have  received  much  :Ls?<iHt^ 
anc©  in  some  of  these  calculations^,  the  actual  loss  to  the  country 
by  reason  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  eHtimated  at  not  les8  than 
$1»171, 291,518,  which  "would  build  and  equip  thirty  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad ; pay  the  cost  of  the  public 

school  for  fifteen  years ;  erect  and  maintain  twelve  thoustuid 
colleges;  send  out  and  suppoii:  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  missionaries  ;  pay  the  entire  national  debt  in  two 
years;  the  entire  debt  of  the  country,  national,  state  and 
municipal,  in  lees  than  four  years ;  construct  six  hundred  fir«t- 
chiss  ocean  steamers  ;  erect  and  maintain  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  tifty  hospitals,  libraries,  homes  for  the  aged,  ctc\  ; 
provide  one  third  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
homesteads  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each ;  run  the  posr 
office  department  for  thirty-four  years  ; ,  ♦  »  .  pay  our  forcig^n 
jponsular  service  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
Ive  years  ;  purchase,  at  seven  dollars  per  barrel,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  million,  three  Imndred  and  twenty-sscvtn 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  barrels  of  flour,  and 
pay  tlie  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  twenty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years." 

On  the  27th  day  of  December,  1876,  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  in  support  of  a  joint 
resolution  introduced  by  myself,  proposing  im  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  rcgiird  U^  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors^  I  presented  cer- 
tain facts  and  statistics  from  the  census  of  1870,  and  from 
other  sources  mostly  officiaK  whirh  I  prepared  with  great  ciirr, 
and  although  the  speech  has  been  in  circulation  since  that 
timis  and  sevenil  hundred  thousand  copies  have  |)assed  under 
the  eyes  of  intelligent  and  sometimes  hostile  critics,  if  the 
fairnesf^.  moderation  and  accuracy  of  this  statement  have  ever 
been  assailed,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  my  knovvletlge. 

It  is  true  that  tliis  stittement  is  based  upon  our  condition 
when  our  population  was  88,000,000,  whereas  now  it  is 
(50,000, (MK) — but  the  records  <lo  not  indicate  a  decrease  of  the 
ext4:'nt  of  the  traffic*  On  the  contrary,  although  the  consump- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  has  decreased  from  2.07  to  1 .24  gallona 
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l>*^r  capita,  on  the  other  Ii^md  that  of  ujuli  liquors  has  iDerea<ied 
from  5.30  to  11*18  gaUotii$  by  each  person  in  the  country.  T 
therefore  feel  that  1  may  fairly  introduce  thi*s  statement  as  evi- 
denre,  the  truth  of  which  [iiis  passed  unchallenged  and  practi- 
cally admitted  to  he  true  in  a  time  of  controversy  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  that  it  i»  illui^trative  of  conditions  still  suhstan- 
tially  unchanged  in  this  country  ^ — save  only  that  at  last  the 
penph^  iH'gin  to  turn  over  in  their  sleep. 

After  a  general  didcufssion  of  principles  and  methods  I  then 
»aid  : 

"  I  now  desire  to  present  in  the  best  manner  I  can  a  state- 
ment of  facts  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  wealth,  iudui«triej<  and  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  nation ;  also  upon  its  ijj^norance, 
pau{)erism  and  crime.  I  have  endeavored  to  authenticate 
every  statement  by  careftil  inquiry.  The  information  is  drawn 
from  the  census  returns,  from  records  of  the  Deimrtnients  of 
(iovornment.  reports  of  State  authorities,  declarations  from 
prominent  statisticians  and  responsible  gentlemen  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  tlie  country.  Much  of  it  is  to  be  found,  with  a 
great  deal  more  of  similar  matter,  in  a  very  valuable  book 
published  the  present  year.  The  author  is  William  Har- 
greaves,  M.  D,,  of  Philadelphia.  No  one  who  has  not  fought 
with  tigures,  like  old  Paul  with  the  bejists  at  Ephesus,  knows 
how  it  taxes  the  utmost  powers  of  num  to  clas-sify,  condense 
and  present  intelligibly  to  the  mind  the  mathematical  or 
statistical  demonstration  of  these  tremendous  social  and  eco- 
nomic facts*  The  truths  they  teach  involve  the  fate  uf  modem 
civilization, 

"In  1870  the  tax  collected  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart^ 
ment  wais  upon  72,425,353  gallons  of  proof  sj  _.ts  and 
<>,08 1 ,520  liarrels  of  femiented  liquors.  Commissioner  Delano 
estimates  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in  1869  at 
80»(>00,0(K)  gallons.  By  the  census  returns,  June  1,  18G0, 
there  were  prxKiuced  in  the  United  States  90^412,581  gallons 
of  domestic  spirits — and  of  course  this  was  consumed  with 
large  amounts  imported  besides — but  there  are  very  large 
items  which  escape  the  official  enumeration.  These  have  been 
carefully  estimated  as  follows : 


^^^■' 

^^M 

.l//^,  Frances  J.  Barnes,                     H 

Superintendent  **  lirwn^  IVomm's  HWk,**  Nattmat  H\  C\  7!  6^.                     ^| 
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Domestic  liquors  evading  tax  and  'miport«d  smug*  fJallons, 

gled,  Jit  least    ..........  5,000,000 

Domestic  wines    .      .     *      .      .                            .      .  10,U(X»,(K)0 

Domestic  wines  made  on  fmtng                          .     .  3,092,330 

Domestic  wines  made  and  used  in  private  fatuilie.s  1,000»000 

Dilutions  of  liquors  paying  tax  by  dealers       .     .  7,500,000 

2t>,592,330 

*'This  amount  added  to  the  total  produced  in  1860  would  l>e 
107,004,911  ;  added  to  amount  on  which  was  collected  tax  in 
1870  would  be  91L017  J>83  gallons. 

**It  is  well  known  that  the  gi'eat  mass  of  alcoholic  liquor  la 
consumed  as  a  beverage,  and  it  will  fall  below  the  fact  to  place 
the  amount  paid  for  it  at  retail  by  the  American  drinker  at 
75,0(»O,O0O  gallons  yearly.  But  tjike  the  very  modest  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  who 
makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  sales  of  liquors  in  the 
fiscal  year  fniding  June  1,  1H71  : 

Whisky  (alone),  no, 000,000  gallons  at  IB.OO, 

at  retnil $360,000,000 

Imported  spirits,  2,500,000  gallons  at  $10,  at 

retail 25,<»00,000 

Imported  wine,  10,700,000  gallons  at  15.00,  at 

retail 53,500,000 

Ale,    beer   ami    porter,    ♦>, 500,000    gallons  at 

$20.00  a  barrel,  at  retail 130.WO,000 

Native  wines,  bmndies,  cordials,  estimated  .     .       31,500,000 

Total     .     .     •     . $600,000,000 

''I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  much  below  the  real  amount,  but 
it  i8  enough. 

^This  is  one  seventh  the  value  of  all  our  manufactures  for 
that  year,  more  than  one  fourth  that  of  farm  productions, 
lli?it torments  and  stock,  as  shown  by  the  census. 

"Dr.  Hargrcavcs  estimat'es  the  retail  liquor  bill  of  1871  at 
$fi80,036,042.  In  1^72,  as  shown  by  the  internal  revenue 
returns,  there  was  a  total  of  domestic  and  foreign  liquor* 
shown  into  the  hands  of  the  American  people  of  337, 288,068 
gallons,  the  retail  cost  of  which  at  the  estimated  prices  of  Dr 
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Young  i*  1735,720,048.  The  total  of  liquors  paying  tax  from 
1860  to  187:*— thirtwn  years— was  2J62,926»066  gallons, 
coBtirig  the  contiuiner  |*j, 780,1*^1  ♦805.  During  several  of 
tUem  yi^avsi  tlie  government  was  largely  swindled  out  of  the 
tax,  io  tliat  no  mortal  knows  how  far  the  truth  lies  beyond 
these  stni-tling  aggregates. 

*'  Dr.  Yonngostimiites  the  cost  of  liquors  in  1867  at  the  same 
&»  in  1871— 1600,000,000— and  exclaijns  :  'It  would  pay  for 
100»i)00»000  barrels  of  flour,  averaging  two  and  one  half  bar- 
rein  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country/ 

*'Sudi  facts  might  well  transtorm  tlie  mathematician  into  an 
exclamation  point*  Dr.  Hargreaves,  who  goes  into  all  the 
miniUifv  of  the  demonstration •  dealing*  however,  only  with 
buretiu  returns,  declares  tliat  the  animal  consumption  of  dis- 
tilled spirilla  in  the  United  Skites  is  not  less  than  100,000,000 
gallons  annually,  and  this  makes  a  very  small  allowance  for 
'crooked  whisky."  Take  now  Dr.  Young's  moderate  estimate 
of  |60O,0O0,0tK)  annually,  and,  relying  upon  the  official 
records  of  the  ctmnlry*  in  sixteen  3'ears  we  have  destroyed  iJi 
drink  $i^fi00, 000, 0(H) — more  than  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  ntitiivnat  debt,  and  once  and  a  half  times  the  whole  cost  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  while 
the  loss  of  life,  health,  spiritual  force  and  moral  power  to  the 
people  was  beyon<l  comparison  greater.  The  lowest  estimate 
I  have  »eeu  of  the  annual  loss  of  life  directli/  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor  is  tiO.OCK).  or  90O.(HR>  during  the  period 
alK>ve  mentioned  ;  more  than  three  times  the  whole  loss  of  tlie 
North  by  l>attle  and  disease  in  the  war,  hs  shown  by  the 
official  returns. 

■^ Tlie  as3f«essed  value  of  all  the  real  esi  '  i  cs 

is  19,0 1 4,7^0,825  ;  of  i>cr^mal,  |4,2«4  :  ty- 

6%*e  pours  we  drtttk  ourselves  out  of  the  value  of  our  comitiT* 
pereotml  proi>erty  and  all. 

"^The  eeiis4i$  shows  tluit  in  1870  the  stele  of  New  Tork  ^petit 
for  liquors  |I0t^«59DjHXy ;  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  value 
of  products  of  agricultiire  and  nearly  one  deventh  the  Taltie  of 
all  the  manuf^i^tures  and  nearly  two  thirds  of  tiie  wig^es  paid 
for  biUh  agriitilture  and  maniifiMrtures,  the  liqiior  bfll  beii^ 
little  lees  tfaan  twice  the  receipts  of  her  raihroadis.  The  liquor 
bill  of  Penftsylraiiia  in  1870  was  *65*OT5,000;  of  UUnots. 
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$42,825,000;  Ohio,  58,845,000  ;  Massachusetta,  25,195,004; 
New  Hami»Mbiit5,  5,800,000 ;  Maine,    whore  the  prohibitor 
law  h  better  eiiforced  thau  anywhere  else,  4,215,000,  iittboiigii 
Maine  ha8  twice  the  populatioD  of  New  Hampsbire. 

"Dr.  Hargreavea  says  that  there  was  expended  for  intoxi- 
eatiug  drinks  iu — 


18*19 
187U 
1871 
1872 


Total 


Annual  average 


$693jn>0,509 

.       (il9,425,110 

G80,oa<i,042 

735.72^)JJ48 

$2,729,18(i,709 

«G82,29G.677 


And  he  says  tJie  average  is  larger  since  1872,  exceeding 
$7(HKO00J)00, 

"Each  faniilj*,  by  the  census,  averagea  5.09  perBons,  and  we 
upend  for  liquor  at  tJie  rate  of  $81.74  yearly  for  each.     The 
lo88  to  the  nation  in  perverted  labor  \b  very  great.     Id  1872 
there  were  7,216  lieeuHed  wholesale  liquor  establishments  and 
161 ,144  perBonj^  licenHed  to  sell  at  retail.     It  i^  aaid  that  there 
are  as  many  moi*e  unlicensed  rc?tail  lienor  shops.     All  these 
places  of  traffic  must  employ  at  least  half  a  million  of  men 
There  were  then  3,1*J2  dislUleriea,  which  would  emph»y  cer- 
taitdy  five  men  each — ^say  15,660.     The  brewers'  congress  in 
1874  said  tluit  there  were  employed  in  their  business  ll,r)9S 
There  would   be  miscellaneously  employed  about   brewerit^' 
and  distilleries  10,000 ;  in  selling,  say  500,000.     In  all,  sav 
550,000^iible-bod!cd  men.  who,  so  far  as  distilled  liquors  are 
concerned    at    least,   constitute   a   standing  army  constantly 
destroying  the  American  people.     They  ci*ejito  mom  havoc 
than  an  opposing  nation  which  should  muinlaiu  a  hostile  force 
of  half  a  million  armed  men  constantly  making  war  against  u- 
upon  our  own  soil.     The  temple  uf  this  Janus  is  always  open 
Wby  »hotdd  we  thus  persevere  in  self-destruction? 

**  There  are  600.000  hnbitual  drunkards  in  the  United 
States.  If  they  lose  half  their  time  it  would  be  a  loss  of 
|160,(K»O,0O0  to  the  nation  in  productive  power,  and  in  wages 
and  wealth  to  both  the  nation  and  themselveB  everv  vear. 
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Dr.  HargroavoB  has  constructed  the  following  table  : 
The  yearly  loss  of  time  and  industry  of  545,624 

men  employed  in  liquor-making  and  selling  •  $272,812,000 
LoHs  of  time  and  industry  of  600,000  drunkards  150,000,000 
Loss  of  time  of  1,404,323  male  tipplers  .        .     146,849,592 


Total $568,861,592 

And  ho  adds  that  investigation  will  show  this  large  aggre- 
gate is  far  l)elow  the  true  loss. 

^By  this  same  process  40,000,000  bushels  of  nutritious 
grain  is  annually  destroyed,  equal  to  600,000,000  four-pound 
loavos ;  almut  eighty  loaves  for  each  fisunily  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Hitohoock,  President  of  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health,  estimates  the  annual  loss  of  productive  life  by  reason 
of  premature  deaths  produced  by  alcohol  at  1,127,000  years, 
and  that  there  are  constantly  sick  or  disabled  from  its  use 
t^8%iHH>  iH^rstms  in  this  country. 
Assuming  the  annual  producing  power  of  an 

able-biHliod  person  to  be  $500  value*  and 

this  annual  U'kss  of  life  would  otherwise  be 

priHluoing.  the  national  loss  is  the  im- 
mense sum  of $612*510,000  00 

Add  to  this  the  hisses  by  the  misdirected 

industry  of  iht^se  engaged  in  the  manu- 

fiiouire  and  sale:  lo*s  of  one  half  the 

time  of  iho  t5iH>AHH>  drunkaivis  and  of  the 

tipplers*  as  their  number  is  estimateil  by 

Dr.  Har^rnwives 5i;^,S61,5?2  00 


Ami  we  have $Ul>K37U5i*f  00 

The  ^rniin*  etc.*  de«54n>ved :i»> jAX^.«>X^  00 


$Kii:,S:i,o^5k:?  00 
l"^.  H:tohc\v^k  etsiimatetf^  the  nomber  ctf  itt- 

55ISV.  uvftde  $o  antu»uly.  al  5^.SSc>.  or  k>s? 

:n  e&vf  svv^  l;te  K>f  ^>,i^*  yy«r?.  «  *50O 

j>er  v^wkT »4*.ii;^,»>  •>? 

XwBftVr  oi  xiisSi*  ftvvn  ^;iii>e  cfcu?^,  *a  aHt- 

Ottai  k\s*  k'*' S1*.^V>  ywr^   ....  !J-^.r^4.>>>  V*) 


8TATI8TICS   SHOWtXO    LOS«    OF   TIMK    AND   MONEY, 

Deduct  receiptiS  of  internal 

revenue  tax  (year  1875)  $61,225,995  53 

Eeceipt8,    about     500,000 

state  liceiKses*  at  $100       50,000,000  00 
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$  111,225,995  53 


Annual  loss  to  the  nation  of  production      11,315, 229, 09»5  47 
Annual  value  of  all   labor  in  the  United 

Htat4js,  as  per  census  of  1870     .     .       $1,263,984,003  00 


Ix)8se8  from  alcohol  in  excess  of  wages  of 

labor  yearly     • 151,245,093  47 

**Thi8  calculation  includes  nothing  for  interest  upon  eapital 
invested,  for  care  of  the  sick,  insane,  idiotic — it  allows  alco- 
hol credit  for  revenue  paid  on  all  which  is  used  for  legitimate 
purposes.  In  England  the  capital  invested  in  Iit|Uor  business 
i»  1585,000,000,  or  £117,000,000.  It  was  proved  by  the 
liquor  dealers  befoi-e  the  comuiittee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1867  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  business 
in  BoHton  was  at  least  $100,000,0(H),  and  in  the  whole  c<iuntry 
it  cannot  be  less  than  $1,000,000,000,  or  ten  times  the  amount 
invented  in  Boston.  The  annual  value  of  imported  liquors  is 
about  180,000,000.  It  may  be  that  the  above  estimate  of 
losses  yearly  to  the  nation  is  too  high.  Perhaps  $500  is  more 
than  the  average  gross  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  man,  and 
there  may  be  other  eiTors  of  le^s  consequence*  But  any  £»en- 
tleman  is  at  liberty  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  dreadful  aggre- 
gate as  often  and  as  long  ns  lie  pleases,  and  then  I  would  ask 
what  good  reason  has  he  to  give  why  the  nation  should 
^Ofte  anythiufj  from  tliese  causes. 

PAl^EKmM. 

**I  cannot  detiiin  the  Mouse  with  full  statistics  from  the 
various  states  in  regard  to  the  pauperiBm  occasioned  by  aleo* 
hoi,  but  not  less  than  130,000  widows  and  orphans  are  left 
sueh  in  our  country  annually  by  lit[uor  drinkers,  and  from  two 
thirds  to  four  Bfths  of  the  iiuuates  of  our  poor-houses  are  sent 
there  by  drink, 

CKIME. 

"The  gtatistics  of  crime  are  even  more  astounding.     In  the 
report,  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
15 
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1871,  page  541,  I  find  this  statement:  'The  fourth  fact  ia 
that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  criminals  connect  their 
course  of  crime  with  interapermice*  Of  the  14,315  inmates 
of  tlio  Mas8jtohusetts  prisons,  12,396  are  reported  to  have 
heen  intemperate,  or  84  per  cent.*  Ninety-three  per  cent. 
of  rho&o  confined  in  Deer  Lshuid  House  of  Industry  are  con- 
fined for  crimes  connected  with  liijuor.  'In  the  Xew  Hamp- 
shire prison  65  out  of  91  admit  themselves  to  have  heen 
intemperate*  Reports  from  every  state,  county  and  municipal 
prison  in  Connecticut  made  in  1871  show  that  more  than  90 
per  cent,  had  been  in  haliits  of  drink  by  their  own  admission.* 
The  warden  of  the  Rhode  IsUmd  state-prison  estimates  90  per 
cent,  of  his  prisoners  as  drinkers.  These  relate  to  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  more  serious  offenses,  not  mere 
every-day  arrests  for  drunkeimess  and  disorderly  conduct, 

"The  report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1871  siiy.s,  page  89:  'The  most  prolific  source  of  disease, 
poverty  and  crime,  observing  men  will  acknowledsre  is  intem- 
perance.* 

**Mr.  William  J.  Mullen,  the  well-known  and  highly-esteem- 
ed prison  agent,  in  his  report  for  1870,  says :  'An  evidence  of 
the  bad  etlects  of  this  unholy  business  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  there  have  been  34  murders  within  this  city  (Philadelphia) 
during  the  last  year  alone,  each  one  of  which  was  tniceable  to 
intemperance,  :md  121  assaults  for  murder  proceeding  from 
tlie  same  cause.  Of  over  38,000  arrests  in  our  city  within  the 
year.  75  per  cent,  were  caused  by  intemperance.  Of  18,305 
persons  committed  to  our  prison  within  the  j'ear,  more  tlian 
two  thirds  were  the  consequence  of  intemperence/ 

*' Judge  Allison,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in 

1872,  says:  *In  our  criminal  courts  we  can  trace  four  titthsof 
the  crimes  that  ai-e  committed  to  the  influence  of  rum.     There 
is  not  one  case  in  twenty  where  a  man  is  tried  for  his  life  in* 
which  rum  is  not  the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  the  murder/ 

"And  Philadelphia  is  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  She  is  ex- 
celled by  no  lai^e  city  in  the  world  in  all  the  elements  and 
evidences  of  enlightened  Christian  civilization.  She  has 
immortalized  herself  in  our  centennial  year  by  a  queenly 
majesty  of  municij>al  deportment  and  a  magnificence  of  pat- 
riotic hospitality  which  are  a  source  of  love  and  pride  to  her 
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countniuen  and  have  won  for  her  the  cordial  and  unstinted 
ndmiration  of  mankind.  And  it  in  a  delightful  relief  for  my 
aching  head,  as  I  copy  and  compih^  these  stati^stie^  of  dam- 
nation, to  record  the  illmiiinatiiig  and  ilUistrative  fact  thtit 
on  tho8e  centennial  groundB,  from  which  intoxicating  liquoi*a 
were  rigidly  excluded,  aud  where  the  aesthetic  and  diviner 
cravings  of  humanity  were  fed  as  from  the  gardens  of  God, 
among  all  the  millions  who  wandered  through  that  world  of 
the  last  and  highest  resultH  of  civilization  on  earth,  not  one 
arrest  was  made  for  intoxicatioti  during  the  whole  term  of  the 
oxiiibitioii*  The  infinite  signiiicance  of  that  philosoj>hy  which 
not  only  demands  prohibitory  laws  to  restrain  evil,  but  also 
the  provision  of  food  for  the  mind  and  stinmlants  to  all  the 
innocent,  enlarging  and  ennobliug  teudencit's  of  the  soul, 
could  not  lie  more  strikingly  illusti-ated  and  enforced. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  records  of  New  York,  with  her  more  than 
ten  thousand  litpior  shops,  one  half  of  whicli  nre  unlicensed, 
and  which  Mr,  Oliver  Dyer  siiys  would  line  both  sides  of  ft 
street  running  from  the  Battery  out  eight  miles  into  West- 
Chester  county,  hiiviug,  by  the  rejmii  of  Superintendent 
Kemiedy»  made,  some  years  since,  an  avenige  of  13 1  visits 
each  daily,  with  50,844  arrests  for  intoxication  and  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  ningle  year  lH(i8,  and  witli  1>8,861  arrests  for 
crimes  of  every  desitriplion,  nine  tenths  of  which  were  the 
result  of  drink ;  all  these  I  have  examined,  but  I  have  no 
heart  to  dwell  upon  them.  I  cannot  endure  their  longer  con- 
(cmi)lation.  The  mathematics  of  this  intinite  evil  are  only 
paraUcled  by  the  tremendous  calculations  of  astronomy,  and 
as  1  quit  the  appalling  theme  I  feci  as  though  I  had  been 
cah'ulating  eclips«»s  c»n  the  firmament  of  the  pit. 

"If  we  C4in  do  no  more  for  this  jigonized  land,  groaning  and 
travailing  in  despair,  than  to  institute  the  connnissiou  of 
intjuiry  into  the  statistical  evidences  which  are  waiting  every- 
where for  pro|>er  authentication,  and  a  bill  for  which,  having 
passed  the  Senate,  reposes  in  the  c^mbruce  of  ii  connnitti^e  of 
this  House,  we  shall  have  accomplished  something  for  which 
the  iiges  to  come  will  rise  up  to  bless  our  memory  ;  for  I  sin- 
cerely lielieve  tliat  nothing  is  rec|uired  to  work  out  our  salva- 
tion from  the  great  evil  which  w*eare  considering  but  authentic 
knowledge,  generally  difllised  among   the   people.     In   the 
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pressure  of  the  momentous  affairs  l)y  which  we  are  surrounded, 
I  Imve  uot  lieen  able  to  suuiujariise  aud  clas^ijify  as  I  would 
iitherwise  have  done  this  statement  of  such  facts  as  appear  to 
me  to  be  derived  from  reliable  source.^ ;  but  I  have  <lorio  tJie 
best  I  could,  hoping  that  abler  minds  will  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  that  Congress  will  no  longer  neglect  to 
institute  official  int|uiries,  with  a  view  to  such  ultimate  legal 
action  as  may  arrest  an  evil  which,  if  not  arrested,  w  ill  go  fiir 
to  destiHjy  the  American  people, 

BEARING  OF  THE  SUBJECT  UPON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

"  Some  paper  has  sneeringly  alluded  to  this  proposed  amend- 
ment as  a  measure  of  temperance  reform  for  posterity.  Chiefly 
so  it  is ;  antl  all  the  voices  of  humanity  cry  out  for  its  adop- 
tion. All  thinking  men  admit  that  the  condition  of  posterity 
depends  upon  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  these  are  ti"ans- 
mittcd  and  developed  by  the  educational  institutions  and  proc- 
esses of  the  country,  of  w  hich  by  far  the  most  important  is 
the  common  school ;  and  over  that  alone  has  tlie  government 
any  control.  Contrast  for  a  moment  the  means  of  education 
ill  virtue  and  intelligence  with  those  which  exist  for  the  pro- 
motion of  vice  and  crime  and  misery  in  tliis  country,  and  then 
let  those  sneer  who  will  at  a  mensure  which  aims  to  save 
posterity  fi*om  the  fate  which,  if  there  is  no  reform,  will  over- 
take us  in  national  life,  just  as  surely  as  the  time  finally  comes 
when  the  individual  inebriate,  whether  in  the  horrors  of 
delirium  or  the  stupidity  of  the  consumed  sot,  drops  into  the 
tonib  of  despair. 

The  census  of  1870  show  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
141,t)29  schools,  with  221,042  teachers  and  7,209,938  pupils 
^ho  attend  in  the  aggregate — the  average  is  less — costing 
$95,402,82<5,  Of  these,  125,059  are  public  schools,  witli 
183,198  teachers,  t>,228jJ60  pupils,  costing  $64,030,1)73 
yoarly. 

There  are  12,955,443  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  yeara 
who  should  be  at  school,  leaving  4,845,505  who  do  not 
attend  at  alK  About  740,000  of  these  are  engMged  in  labor 
of  some  kind ;  but  there  must  be  more  tlian  3,000,000  who 
do  not  go  to  school  at  all.     Dr.  Hai'greaves  says  that  ninety- 
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nine  hundretUs  of  them  are  cliildreu  of  the  intemperate,  and 
be  makes  the  following  tabular  statement  shovring  the  relutiv 
efficiency    of  the    -'two  educational    »y'**tems,"    li:^    they    are 
operated  in  Pennsylvania,  who«e  condition  is  not  discreditaf»te 
in  comparison  with  the  country  at  large  : 

EDUCATION   tK   KNOWUEDGE   AND   VTBTUE, 

Schools,  colleges*  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania         .  .         lf>,090 

Professors  and  teachers  .....  18^783 

PupiU  and  .stmlent^,  etc.,  in  regular  attendance  •       542,07fi 

Coi^t  for  educational  purposes  in  Pennsylvania  $8,399,7^3 

EDUCATION   IN   IMMORALITT  AND   VICE. 

Drinking  places  in  Pennsylvania  .           23,<506 

Persons  employed  in  liquor  shops  .  .          .               45,4i>0 

Tipplers  and  drunkards      •         •         •  .         .         802,604 

Direct  cost  of  liquors  in  Pennsylvania  .         .      t80,00U,U0O 

More  than  nine  times  as  much  money  spent  to  destroy  as 
there  is  to  save  'ix)sterity'  l>y  these  two  j^y.^tenis*  And 
again  he  says:  'Though  witliin  the  last  20  years  our  teachers 
have  increased  from  25  to  30  i>er  cent.,  and  pupils  attentling 
school  more  than  50  per  cent.,  yet  crime  has  increased  more 
than  60  per  cent/" 

CENSUS  RETUnNS  OF  1880,  AND  OTHER  E^TDEXCE. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  tempenmce  work  where  the 
voice  of  Dr.  Hargrcaves  is  not  heard.  The  following  ntate- 
ment  by  him  is  worth  many  volumes.  It  is  based  upon  the 
hist  census  and  is  the  best  epitome  of  it-*  lessi>ns  ujiou  the 
w^aste  and  woe  of  tlie  liquor  traffic  which  I  have  seen,  I  omit 
n  few  passages  which  previous  matter  renders  sujicHluous. 

Oint  nation's   DHINK   bill,    and    SOMK   CONSEQUENTIAL    RESULTS. 

The  effects  of  the  use  of  iutoxlcating  ilriuks,  and  thi*  trafllc  in 
them,  upon  society  are  many  sided — social,  moral,  r^ligiotis  and 
economical.  Tlu*^«icial  relations  are  visible  everywhere,  ami  chiefly 
the  c?iTects  of  (IruiikennesB  on  tlic  family*  The  family  is  tlic  soureo 
and  foundation  of  all  society.  Drinks  mar  or  desti^oy  family  life. 
No  sorrow  or  cruelty  Is  absent  from  the  blunted  aflfections  and 
indamccl    pusHions   eauserl  by  drink;   turning  life*!*  hle^-  to 

eursci*.     Tbc  drink,  by  the  poverty  it  produces   and  vilt  ns 

it  aroused  I    makes   the   family  almost  impossible ;  and  the   social 
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iliM'iiy  it  cnuHCH  in  Been  everywhere  in  the  decline  of  physical 
health.  Thu  very  children,  from  the  drink,  inherit  diseased  or 
wvuk  bodiiiH  and  brainH  from  tiieir  parents. 

S(M5iiil  W4ill-b«ing  in  liindered,  and  its  very  existence  endangered 
hy  <lrlnk  blunting  and  blinding  the  conscience.  The  judges, 
iiiagiHtraUm  ainl  criminals  all  unite  in  their  declarations  of  the  close 
n^iitlon  of  drink  and  crime.  Eighty-two  per  cent,  of  crime  in 
Sufft»lk  county,  Mass.,  was  traced  to  drink.  Nothing  so  blunts  the 
morul  Hontlinonts  and  dostroysthe  influence  of  religious  teachings  as 
(Irliik.  Hut  in  thiH  paper  it  is  designed  to  examine  briefly  the 
(^iumomioul  and  statistical  aspect. 

DUINK-Mliors    AND   DWKLLINOS   IN  THE   UNTTED    STATES. 

In  tho  l-nitod  States  in  1880,  there  were  8,955,812  dwellings,  of 
whioli  U5a,522  were  taxed  retail  liquor  places,  and  11,610  taxed 
retuil  n^alt  liquor  shopn,  or  a  toUil  of  175,133  diinking  places  taxed 
to  well  liquors  by  retail.  These-drink  shops,  if  placed  tc^ther, 
would  uuike  a  city  with  more  dwellings  than  there  are  in  Philadel- 
phia (UtN4l2)  and  l^ittsbui^h  (24,280)  combined,  and  as  many 
ilwelliu^^  ivumiu  as  will  make  another  city  as  large  as  Sacramento, 
('aUt\M  uia ;  or  they  would  make  four  cities  as  large  as  St.  Loais, 
Mo.,  or  two  cities  largt^r  than  New  York.  Indeed,  they  would 
makv^  a  eity  with  more  dwelUug?*  than  New  York  city,  Brooklyn, 
AlbauY  and  Svriwuso.  aud  K^07  dwellings  to  spare. 

The  vlrink-sUops  of  the  Vuitevl  States,  if  arranged  in  one  street, 
allv^wiu^  each  a  fivutage  of  thirty  feet,  would  form  a  street  with 
driuk-slK>p*i  vni  oaoh  side  4i^7  miles  long,  nearly  from  Philadelphia 
to  Vlevvlaud,  ^.Hiio ;  or,  plav.wl  side  by  side,  would  extend  on  each 
side  of  tlic  raihvad  traek  t*n.>m  niiladelphia  nearly  to  Cleveland. 

!\t»lUKvr    CO>r     VM»    LOSS    ANO    lUbLECT   COST    OF    DKENKS. 

It  is  ostimat^\l  that  the  iudlreec  oost  and  loss  from  the  mischiefs 
avi^'Hii  Vrv»m  iho  use  of  tlio  driuks.  \iz.  :  Fairperism.  orime.  diseas&e, 
ci^\.  ;i:iiouats  to  fully  as  tuucli  as  the  direv.'t  v-vst  of  ^.lriak>.  This  ia 
vioubtiess  true,  as  slio wu  by  the  folio wiug  estimates  of  the  ia*.iirect 
v.\*c*t>  unvi  los>*.'>  doHitii;  t*ix>m  the  l:«iuor  tituiie  ::i  the  Uuited  Staces 
ill    l>^^  : 

L*.^ss  oi  ;'i"vhKCi\e  ':i:vr  of  .")Sh,  l7*i  persons  ia  the 

Isjuor  :'-ruio< $2S3,:i3»5jJOO 

L  ^.»t<s  of  '^ '  ivvt  t  let  I  ^  e  '.  a '  vr  o  f  T'.V ,  •  VO  tjruu  kar\b*,  170  .'300  jJOO 
LotjiS  of    prvMUetivc    lii'vr    of    :i.l:i>.:il*l  movierate 

viiuikei^            2*i2.3i*2.Sb'4 
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Amounl  brought  forwanK  $G80.S28,064 

Loss  of  6G, 660, 792  bushob  of  gimu  dee^troyed  iu 

breweries  and  distllieriee dS,330,S90 

Loss  of  time  und  cost  of  medical   attendance  and 

medicine  in  sickness  caused  by  drinks  .  »  .  .  lld,3Gd^576 
Ldas  to  eijuilu\»'rs  bv  tim»/  lo^t  h%  ilritilvitiLf   woik* 

men  .  10,000,000 

Cost  of   suppuiLing   b5,hUU    deiective   persons   by 

driok  as  insane,  etc.,  etc ,  10,779,800 

Coet  of  Buppoi'ting  59,110  paupers  made  such  by 

drink,  at  9100  a  year,    . .  5,911,000 

Lo68  of  labor  of  59,110  paupers   and  Tnernnts,  nt 

WOO  per  annum,  17,733,000 

Cost  of  sapporting  IVj^^^l  iMisoucrs  at  .^HMja  year,  3,948,300 

Lossof  labor  of  39,481  prisoners  at  $300   a   year,  ll,8'l'*i300 

Coet  of  police.  prosecatioDs,  court  expenses,  losses 

by  jurors,  witnesses^  etc.  .     .  15,000,000 

Total  indirect  coet  and  loss  from  use  of  drink,  $924,544,036 

Annual  average  cost  of  liquors  of  3  yeai's  (1880-1-2)       803,198,130 


Total  annual  direct  cost  of  drinks  and  loss,  etc.,  $1,727,742,166 

These  estimates  of  the  anmial  cost  and  loss  aie  only  approxi- 
mations, yet  they  are  donbtless  below  the  real  cost,  as  every  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  testify.  Seveuteen  hiindrod 
million  dollars  annaally  for  vice,  crime,  demoralization,  impoveri 
ment,  misery*  disease  at»d  death  !  In  the  words  of  The  Ttme^ 
(London)  iu  a  leader,  *'  Drinking  baflles  us,  cH>nfonmls  us,  shames 
ns  at  every  point.  It  outwits  alike  the  teacher,  the  man  of  hu^- 
ness,  the  patriot  and  legislator.  Every  other  institntion  flotmdera 
In  hojieh'ss  diiUcuJties,  the  public  house  holds  its  triumphant 
course  V* 

The  above  applies  to  the  United  States  as  fully  as  to  England. 

tcsTfMATKD  ExrEXDrrrnEs  fou  NtCEssARiKs  o*^  um. 

The  value  of  articles  of  general  consumption  used  in  the  United 
States  will  be  about  their  value  at  the  place  of  production:  for 
by  comparing  tlie  value  af  articles  of  common  use  lmi>o|fted  and 
exported,  the  imported  only  excettd  tlie  value  of  ex|K>rteil  by  a  few 
million  dollars  ;  not  more  perhaps  than  the  value  of  articles  remain- 
Ing  In  stores  and  warehouses,  etc,,  unsold.  We  will  therefore 
estimate  that  our  people  c^^pend  annually  for  necessaries  of  life  as 
appears  In  the  diagram,  p*  132  : 
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Recapitulatioti ; 

For  food  ntid  food  preparations,       .         .  $903,000,000 

Bread,,  etc.,           .         .         ,       ,         ,  3(>2, 000,000 

Butter  aud  cheese 186,000,000 

Sugar,  etc.*                                                     .  234,000.000 

Coffee,  tea,  focoa.  etc 145,000.000 

Articles  of  wear  (men  and  women)*      ,  482,000.000 

Textiles, 437*000.000 

Cotton  goods.      ...  210.000.000 

Woolen  goods,          .         .         .  160,000,000 

Boots  and  shoes,           .         .         .         ,  196.000,000 

Worsted  goods 33,000,000 

Carpets, 31.000,000 

Cost  of  liquors  in  1883,  ,  .  .  944,629,581 
Wages  paid  for  mechauieal  and  maaufac- 

turing  industries,  ,  *  .  *.  947,953^795 
Expenditures  for  drinks    (an   average  of  3 

years,  '80  to  '82),         .         .         .  808,000,000 

The  cost  of  drink  for  1882  was  875  million  dollars.    Tims : 

There  was  spent  for  drink  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  far 
bread,  and  nearly  as  much  as  for  all  kinds  of  food. 

Drink  vo^Xa  over  four  times  mure  than  for  butter  and  cheese. 

We  spend  nearly  four  times  as  mueh  for  drink  as  for  sugar, 
etc. ;  and  tnjITet*,  tea.  eoeoa  and  chocolate  coet  a  little  more  thao 
one  sixth  the  cost  of  drink. 

Ai*ticles  of  wear  cost  a  little  rnore  than  half  the  cost  of  drink. 

All  textiles  of  1880  cost  about  one  half  the  c*o8t  of  drink  m  *M* 

Cotton  goods  cost  about  one  fourth  that  of  drink. 

Drinks  cost  five  times  as  mueh  aa  woolen  good^ 

We  spent  four  times  more  for  drink  than  for  bcwtii*  and  stioes. 

Twelve  times  more  was  paid  for  drink  than  for  worstt?ti  goods 
ami  carpets. 

Drinks  cost  in  1883  only  about  three  millions  less  than  was  paid 
for  wages  in  1880  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 

By  spending  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  aggregate  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  1880,  $14.20  goes  U}  labor; 
fl<H>  spent  for  boots  and  shoes,  $21.71  is  for  labor;  for  clothing, 
ti7.42;  for  furniture,  upholstery,  etc.,  123.71;  for  hardware, 
t24.17;  for  cotton  goods,  $16.91;  woolen  goods,  $12.86;  for 
worsted  goods,  $13.55 ;  and  for  men's  furnishing  goods.  $18.34 ; 
while  $100  spent  for  liquors  will  only  give  to  labor  $1.23.  To 
average  a  day^s  work  at  $2,  one  hundred  dollars  spent  for  boola 
and  shoes  will  give  one  person  work  for  W^^q  days;  for  cloth- 
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iog.  S/ftig  days;  for  fui^niture,  etc.,  lliSS  day»J  tov  haMwaret 
ISgVn  ^^y^  J  ^^^  cotton  goods,  8^,^*^  days ;  for  woolen  goods*  B^Vj 
davtj;  for  woi'sted  goods,  GJJg  day8;aud  for  men's  furuiKbiug 
goods,  y^Vo  ti^y^  1  wUiie  one  hundred  dollars  s])L*ut  for  liquor  will 
ouly  give  oue  mau  work  for  a  little  over  ^%  of  a  day,  or  a  littlci 
over  a  half-day.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  to  spend 
money  for  intoidcating  driukB  inflicts  serious  injury  on  the  trade  and 
iudnstry  of  the  country  and  deprives  our  laboring  classes  uf  work 
and  wa*;es.  Workmen !  the  drink  questiuu  is  more  imj>ortarit  to 
you  than  the  tariff  or  any  other  question  before  the  counti'y.  Abolish 
the  drink  trufUc,  and  there  will  be  work  and  good  wages  for  all. 

LOSS    BY   THE   DESTRCCTIOK   OF    FOOP. 

The  giain  and  other  products  destroyed  by  the  brcswera  and 

distillers  to  produce  drink  (articles  unfit  to  nourish  the  human 
body)  area  total  loss.  To  make  intoxicating  di'inks,  over  sixty- 
six  million  bushels  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  are  desti^oyed 
annually.  In  1.S82,  there  was  destroyed  in  distilleries  2,VJ'2^710 
bushels  of  malt ;  :io 1, 241  bushels  of  wheat;  4, 228, GG9  bushels  of 
rye;  20,051,239  bushels  corn;  168,4^^  bushels  oats;  452,330 
bushels  mill  feed,  and  2,121,804*  gallons  of  molaiises.  There  were 
detetroyed  in  breweries  3tJ,201,607  bushels  of  barley.  Total  grain 
destroyed  in  distilleries  and  breweries  G6,r>fl0,7y2  bushels,  which  at 
fifty  cents  a  bushel  would  l>e  worth  833,330,396.  The  average 
weight  of  grain  used  for  liquors  is  about  fifty-three  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  yieids  forty  lbs.  of  flour,  makes  sixty  lbs.  of  bread,  or  fifteen 
four-pouud  loaves.  The  (>(J  miUioo  bushels  would  give  a  grand  total 
of  05^0,000.000  four-pound  loaves  of  bread,  or  more  than  99\  loaves 
for  each  family  in  the  United  States  in  1880.  This  does  not 
include  the  grain  destroyed  in  making  the  impoited  liquors  used, 
nor  the  native  wines,  30,000,000  gallons,  as  given  in  the  Report  of 
Agriculture.  18S0.  but  only  liquors  pa\nng  tax  as  per  Internal 
Revenue  Report  for  1882.  These  loaves  used  as  paving  stones 
would  pave  a  street  fifteen  hundred  miles  long,  or  a  road  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  longer  than  from  Boston  to  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
The  drink  not  only  ruins  our  people  finaucially,  but  undermines 
virtue,  blunts  the  conscience,  effaces  memory,  enfeebles  under- 
standing, dethrones  reason,  and  destroys  life.  It  is  certainly  bad 
to  destroy  the  gi-ain,  but  it  is  very  much  worse  to  destroy  the  grain 
and  ruin  the  peoj>le  also.  It  is  a  ein  and  a  crime  to  destroy  food 
even  when  enough  is  left  to  feed  the  people.  The  food  annually 
destroyed  would  feed  not  less  than  three  millions  of  our  people. 

•The  average  yield  of  grain  was  3,6iM  ^allon^  spirits  per  bushel — one 
gallon  molas&es  yielded  ,781  of  a  gallon  of  spirits.  See  Internal  Ilevenue 
Report,  1881,  p,  llx. 
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Everjk'  bushel  of  grain  made  into  liquor  increases  the  price  of  what 
reiuains.  Deor  brtad  means  bad  trade,  W'^heu  people  have  to 
pay  all,  or  uearly  all,  they  eai'u  for  food,  they  cannot  l»uy  clothing 
and  other  tiecessaries.  It  is  the  same  la  the  end  whether  ^^  milUoo 
bushels  of  food  arc  destroyed  in  brew^eries  and  <1  *  s  or  rot  in 

the  fields  by  rain  and  mildew^  and  cut  down  by  gt  ;*er8.     You 

may  say  the  farmer  gets  his  money  for  the  grain,  and  it  emjdoys 
labor  and  consumes  products,  etc.  True.  If  1  buy  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  85 »  and  then  throw  it  into  the  river,  I  cause  a  consumption 
of  pi*oduct8.  It  is  wasted,  you  say.  How  so?  I  paid  the  flour 
merchant — he  paid  the  miller — the  milJer  paid  his  rncn  their  wages 
— the  farmer  receives  his  money  for  the  wheat,  and  the  money  is 
circulated-  But  you  answei-,  you  have  not  the  barrel  of  flour  you 
paid  for — yon  have  nothing  for  your  money-  Then^'a  the  point  * 
Neither  the  buyer  nor  consumer  receives  value  for  the  money  \m\ 
for  liquor.  It  is  an  entirely  useless  commodity,  an*!  hence  the 
matt*rials  used  in  itA  manufacture  are  desti-oyed  ;  the  labor  employed 
to  produce  the  drink,  and  the  money  paid  for  it,  are  entirely  lost. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  Hour  or  grain  the  loss  ends;  but  with 
money  spent  for  drink  there  begins  another  series  of  losses — finau- 
claU  physical^  mental  and  moral — the  least  of  which  is  the  money 
paid  for  li(|uors.  Therefore,  if  the  grain  was  simply  destroyed 
without  being  made  into  liiiuors,  it  would  be  vastly  better  for  our 
people.  No  nation  can  practice  such  waste  and  CMjntinue  t< 
prosper* 

MOKET   SFEXT   FOR   l>RtNK5    AXD   OmER    P0RPOSES, 

There  has  been  spent  for  intoxicating  drinks  during  this  century 
(from  1800  to  IHH%)  more  than  twenty  one  thousand  million 
dollars  (21,083,959*223).  which  is  over  four  thousand  million 
dollars  more  than  all  imporU  into  and  over  six  thonsaiid  mill  ion 
more  than  all  ini[>orts  from  the  country  within  the  same  (leriod. 
In  the  three  years  from  1880  to  IH82  (inclusive),  over  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  millions  were  s|»ent  for  drinks,  or  a  little  lesa 
Uian  all  our  exports,  and  about  four  hundred  million  dollars  more 
tlian  all  our  foreign  importn.  These  tiiree  years  drink  bill  was  two 
hundred  millions  more  than  the  value  of  all  our  ngricuUural  prod- 
ucts (ri,2ia,l02,5Gl)  in  1880.  Our  last  year's  (1881))  drink  bill 
((941,629,581)  wjis  only  about  three  millions  leas  than  all  the 
w  lid  in  1880  for  all  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

\-  s795),  and   only   about    nineteen   niillii>ns    less  than  the 

estimated  expenditures  for  food  ($963,000,000)  in  1880, 

The  value  of  the  producb*  of  all  man ufaetti ring  and  mechanical 
industries  of  the  United  .Stat<3s  in  18>i0  ($ri,3r>lK;*79JlU  )  wa&  1*^4  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  our  last  six  years  drink  bill  ($6,204,927,246) 
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THE   TESIPERANCE   MOVEHEKT, 


Our  last  ten    yeais  drink  bill   (J7,206,598,304)    was  only  8»6 

millions  less  than  the  valu*?  (87,572, 1)81,758)  of  all  our  agrieriitiiral 
j»rodiict8  and  all  the  products  of  oar  mefhanioal  and  manufacturing 
nd  us  tries  in  1880. 

Our  people  in  \cs^  than  three  years  apeut  m  drink  the  value  of 
all  our  prmlucts  of  agriculture,  and  in  al>out  lOJ  years  expended 
the  value  of  all  the  pi-oductive  industries  of  the  coantry.  la  other 
words,  if  a  fire  was  kindled  on  the  fu's*t  of  January  evei7  eleventh 
year,  and  continue  hurning  during  that  yeiir — if  every  ai'ticle  as 
fast  as  produced  in  all  our  faetories,  workshops  and  mines*,  and  all 
our  farm  products,  as  fast  as  gathered,  were  thrown  into  this  fire* 
and  Imrncd  up  until  only  the  ashes  remained,  such  destruction  of 
the  products  of  liilior  wotdd  not  do  as  much  harm  nor  inflict  upon 
our  people  as  much  pcctniiary  injury  as  is  produced  every  eleven 
years  by  the  use  of  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  To  destroy 
annually  the  products  of  our  factories,  workshops  and  farmsj  of 
the  value  of  the  money  spent  for  drink,  by  fire  or  flood,  would  be 
a  great  loss,  and  cries  of  woe  and  soitow  would  be  heard  all  over 
our  land.  Yet  this  destruction  would  not  deprive  onr  people  of  the 
ability  and  power  to  supply  theii'  loss  with  other  products,  as  do 
the  drinks  for  which  the  money  is  Bpent. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
United  States  in  1880  was  $16.^02.1)03,543,  and  the  real  value 
about  double  that  amount,  or  833,805,987,086.  We  spent  during 
the  present  century  (from  1800  tx}^1883  inclusive)  nearly  22 
thousand  million  doUars  (821,683,959,223),  or  more  than  twa 
thirds  the  real  value  of  all  the  property,  real  and  personal,  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  nation  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock* 

If  the  real  cost  of  liquors  and  the  consequential  results  of  their 
use  could  be  ascertained  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  It  would  doubtless  be  found  that  more  money 
has  been  spent  than  would  buy  to-day  all  our  farms,  factories, 
workshops,  mines,  railroads,  houses,  furniture,  clothing,  stores, 
warehonses,  and  everything  they  contained,  with  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries and  liquor  shops  thrown  in.  If  the  money  spent  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  drink  had  been  spent  for  nsefol 
and  necessary  articles,  the  real  and  personal  property  would  doubt- 
less be  nearly  double  what  it  now  is,  our  people  more  intelli- 
gent, moral  and  religious,  and  our  induistrious  classes  fi*ee  from  the 
taxation  imposed  for  charities  and  coiTectious. 

The  ten  years  drink  bill  (from  1870  to  1879)  was86,70B,913,406, 
or  fifteen  hundred  millions  more  than  the  permanent  investment 
($6,182,445,807)  in  all  the  87,891  miles  of  raili^oads  operated  m 
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1880.  Our  diiuk  bill  (S5,567,52,07<>)  for  the  eight  jeam  from 
1875  to  1882  inclimive,  was  385  mlUioiis  more  than  the  investmifQt 
in  all  the  raikoads  in  the  country.  The  driDk  bill  of  1880 
(8733^616.495)  wab  72  millions  moi*e  than  the  aggi^cgaie  income 
($601,295,391)  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  nation  that  yeai-. 

No  people,  however  favored,  can  continue  to  prosper  who  waste  so 
large  a  proportion  of  labor  value  for  poisonous  drinks.  No  wonder 
that  hard  times  and  stag^nation  of  trade  should  follow  &ueh  waate 
and  the  violation  uf  economic  laws- 

I  here  insert  another  of  Dr.  Hargreavcn'  dingraniSt  ss-ome- 
what  siiniltir  io  the  last,  hut  conveying  other  fact^  and  com- 
parison.^ to  the  mind.  These  dingrnms*  c<invt'yinir  instruction 
through  the  eye,  let  in  a  flood  of  light,  ami  ;i  most  sljirtHoL'' 
landi^capc  of  wai^ie,  folly  ami  misery  it  h. 

IlB,  HABGBEAI^S'  OlAORAM,  COMJ»AJlI3fO  EXPKN tUTlUKJ*  H»R  I.VTt>\RAT- 
IKO  DBIXK  IN  1883,  WITH  CHIEF  rTEMS  f»F  EXPENDITl*K£B  FOE  J<ECEtt- 
ejLBIE^  OF  LIFE  IK  188U. 


CHAPTER  Xn* 


ALCOHOL     DESTROYS  THE    LIFE    AKD   WEALTH   OF  THE   WORLD. 

The  Fate  of  all  Civiluted  Nations  Affected  by  the  Liquor  Traflic — Con- 
sumption of  Spirits  in  tlie  United  King-tloin — The  Amount  per  Capitit 
—Money  enough  Spent  for  Liquor  from  18.'U  ta  li:!8l  to  Pun:htise  thu 
Entire  United  Kingdom — ^^The  Ciise  in  France — ^Thtj  Use  uf  Liquor 
Doubknl  in  Fortj'  Vears — Report  to  the  French  Goveniment — The  Home 
of  the  Atneriean  Despot — ^TeJling  Facts  and  Figure©  Showing  the 
Vast  Extent  of  the  Traffic  — Germany.  Russia,  Persia,  the  World. 

THE  unity  of  the  human  race  is  the  great  social  and  polit* 
icul  fact.  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  uieu  that  do 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  unity  is  true  not  oLly 
of  all  the  living,  but  hereditary  iatluence  largely  controls 
posterity  ;  so  that  every  individual  man  i^  affected  by  the 
total  of  all  that  has  been  done  or  suflered  by  all  nationg  and 
all  individuals  who  have  alre^idy  existed,  and  he  is  responsible 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  powers  and  opportunity  for 
the  c^indition  of  all  who  are  to  be  unto  the  end  of  time. 

Especially  is  it  true  that  tlie  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  ia 
vitally  affected  by  the  liquor  traffic,  and  that  they  suffer  from 
ft  common  evil  which  united  action  alone  can  cure.  We  may 
feel  a  sj>ecial  interest  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  by  reason  of 
our  common  origin,  language*  history*  literature  and  instita- 
tions.  But  the  mpidly  increasing  facilities  of  inter-communi* 
cation  and  of  interchange  of  person,  propertj'  and  intelUgence 
are  rapidly  abolishing  all  barriers  and  distinctions,  Raiboads, 
telegraphs  and  telephones  are  everj'where.  They  unite  the 
woi  Id  as  by  a  uuivei*sal  emotion*  The^-  make  their  own  con- 
ditions ;  reduce  all  things  to  homogeneity,  aad  dominate  wher- 
ever they  are,  as  tlic  light  rules  the  day.  It  is  clear  to  one 
who  can  see,  that  Asia  and  Africa  will  soon  triae  finom  the 
sleep  of  age$f  break  loose  from  the  chains  of  ibe  past  and  unite 
their  billion  of  inhabitants  with  the  more  adT«nced  western 
Dfttiooa.  Not  many  centuries  and  perhapa  not  many  decades 
hence*  the  grand  federation  of  all  nations^  tongues  and  peoples 
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aoder  the  whole  heaveDs,  which  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  uiaD, 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Alcohol  is  the  special  foe  of 
civilized  man  ;  and.  if  destroyed,  it  must  be  by  the  asBertion 
of  the  power  of  the  whole  over  the  evil  wherever  it  exists; 
and  that  exertion  of  inteniatioual  power  must  reach  the 
manufacture,  the  transportation  and  the  sale.  The  appetite 
of  tlie  world  will  contrive  to  be  satisfied,  so  long  as  the  thing 
it  craves  exists  within  its  borders.  True  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  action  is  by  each  nation  within  and  for  itself,  and 
by  exclusion  of  the  hurtful  commodity  from  its  territory. 

But,  so  long  as  the  appetite  and  the  manufacture  estist,  so 
long  smuggling  and  all  forms  of  illicit  trade  will  to  some 
extent  perpetuate  the  evil  in  spite  of  the  most  stringent  local 
and  national  restrictions*  Internatiotial  action  cannot  l>e  ex- 
pected until  the  nations,  one  after  the  other,  comprehend  their 
reciprocal  danger.  Then  they  will  assail  the  liquor  traffic  by 
the  treaty-making  power,  which,  combineil  with  moral  suasion, 
the  forerunner  and  creator  of  all  right  sentiment  and  connect 
action,  and  with  state  and  national  hiws,  will  in  the  end  con- 
i|uer,  if  it  can  be  conquered — and  it  can  be — this  chief  foe  of 
man.  We  are  therefore  inte recited  to  know  to  what  extent 
this  evil  prevails  beyond  our  own  domain,  and  the  prospect 
of  its  prevalence  or  extinction  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  United  Kingdom  naturally  first  claims  our  attention. 
The  following  taldes,  furnished  to  me  as  the  best  attainable 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  are  the  latest  I  have  been  able  to 
s(u;iu"e,  and  are  sufficiently  corapreheiiiiive  to  convey  to  the 
tiiiud  a  reasonably  acrurate  idea  in  figures  of  the  slat**  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

AUnUAL    COKJlir»fT-riOJf    or    Wl*R    .4NI>     THE     AWRAGE   COMflinKPTTOK    PRB   CaP1T4 

or  rorcxjLTioM   tn  ruit  Vvited  Kixgcm>m  DntixG    Each  Tmab,  mou  \9Sk 

TO   leaUft,  I?fCLtBtV«. 

[fyom  Uw  secomiU  reUUiig  |o  ttie  trscte  ima  &&Tlgacion  at  tiut  United  Klngtloaitl 
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AsntVkh    C<»ISt7MFnO?f    OF    DOltESTiC    AND    FOREIOy    DiaTILLKD  SWIUTS  AXD  TttE 
AVEIUGB  CoNSrMPTIOX   PEH  CAFtTA   OP   TOPrLATIOX    IX   THB    CSTITED    iO^Q- 

DtjM  r»rRiKO  Each  y«ak,  fbom  l^fTl  to  1«sd,  lufCLUatvE. 

[From  tUe  "  St&tlB^cal  Abatratrt  for  Ihe  United  Kingdom/'  ifigs.] 


YEAKS. 


DlatlUed  aplrlU  cousumetL 


Dom€itic.  Forcli^n.     TolaL    I  Per  cmpitA. 


187U. 


i;,o4^,i>U5;    i».i{j2,i«5i|  ^UMlJ^f^ 
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AXXtTAt   COKSUMPTIOy   OF    DoSfBSTIC    A?fD     POHfilGN  BElCH  AND  THT:  A\  KHJiaR  COSI 
SUMPriOK     rER   CA^rlTA   or    P(»PLTLATI0N    in    THK    rslTEU    KlKGDdM,    MrRDfO 

EAf'H  Year,  from  Ihki  to  l««,  Inclusive. 

tFrotn  the  stutij^liral  :*bstnu*t  for  tht*  United  Kinsilom  ftiul  tlHi  a<\ooui>t  relating  to  VM 
tmdt!  and  navi^udoLi  of  cbo  Culttid  RlugUom.] 


TEARa. 


}88l. 

1883. 
1885. 


Beer  coiiBUiued.* 


I>OIIII!StiO. 


OaJlont, 

I,17S,3e7,ftl7 
l,190,2^{,;t7S 


FQTQign. 


Qatlont. 

7(WJ12 

918,411 

l,05W,73a 


Total*        [Per  caplin. 


MK7,*V|3,5>10 
1,171V>(J:».S«8 

l,191/270.(X)fi 


33.B0 
SSJft 
3343 

32.7» 


«Tlie  BritlBh  beer  barrel  h^A  been  iHimputed  at  86  gaUoxui  and  the  aie  gjtlion  at 
1.22  United  Stttlea  gallons. 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  if  we  take  the  aggregate 
of  distilled  and  fermented  drinks,  reducing  the  latter  to  dis* 
tilled,  as  in  the  former  calculatioQ  in  ascertaining  the  per 
capita  coDsumptiou  of  alcohol  (see  p.  201),  the  population  of 
the  British  Isles  consumed  per  capita  in  1885  as  follows : 

Gflilons 

Distilled  spirits  •         .         .         •      36,631,756 

Wines,  13,425,287  gallons  -f-  5  =  spirits    2,685,057 
Beer,  1,191,270,005     -      -r-  5  ^  234,254,001 


Tot^l  distilled  spirits         .         .  273,570,814 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1871, 
31,513,000,  in  1876,  33,089,237,  and  in  1885  must  have  been 
not  more  than  35>000,000. 
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We  have  then  a  per  capita  cansumptian  of  distilled  spirits 
of  7,8  gallons  by  the  people  of  Great  BritiiiD  and  Ireland. 
The  total  consumption  in  the  United  Staten  in  the  year  1886 
was    217,72U,*J2.')  gallonn,  or  3.f>3  gallons   per  capita. 

Here  is  the  foe  which  will  silence  the  drum  beat  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  s^ink  her  proud  naviee  in  an  ocean  of 
liquid  tire.  Let  liuiiKia  bide  her  time,  and  be  mbet\  God 
save  the  Queen's  dominionB  from  sti-oug  drink.  They  need 
fear  no  other  foe. 

The  tables  (pp,  242,243)  are  prepared  by  Jlr.  AVm.  Hoyle^ 
They  iire  mainly  from  government  Bourees.  The  note«  are 
by  our  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  the  information  is  of  the 
highest  verity  attainable  upon  personal  authority.  They  will 
be  of  vaUn^  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  bubjrct  thoroughly. 

The  total  cost  of  intoxicating  licpiors  to  the  ITnited  King- 
dom from  1^30  to  1881,  inclusive,  was  £4a*26,8*;r>,122,  or 
|24,rj34,325jjl0,  which,  if  saved  and  invested  at  mo<lerate 
int45re8t,  would  purchase  the  entire  kingdom*  This  make^  no 
account  of  the  indirect  Xo^ms  which  are  as  much  more.  It  ia 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  r*trong  drink  has  cost  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  la.st  tifty  years  an  amount  of 
wealth  which  her  people,  but  for  it^  would  have  produced  and 
Slaved,  sufficient  to  buy  the  British  Islands  and  the  United 
States. 

Is  it  any  wonder  tliat  the  peojile  mourn?  Mr.  Hoyle  him- 
self, by  a  careful  computation,  fixes  the  waste  of  wealth  which 
would  liave  accrued,  if  the  money  spent  for  liiiuor  trom  tlie 
year  183U  to  the  year  1882,  inclusive — fifty-two  y(mrs — had 
been  in%^ested  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  at  £14.274,218,810, 
ar  $71,371,0114,050.  This  is  tiventj^  times  tie  njit'onal  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  forty-seven  tinic.-*  more  than  our  own,  nine 
times  the  cost  of  our  civil  war,  four  times  the  amount  of  oU 
the  national  debts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  if  properly 
invested  would,  according  t4i  Mr*  Mnlhall,  produce  an  annual 
income  of  almost  t^>, 000,000,000,  which  is  thirty  times  the 
ordinary  annual  expenses  of  the  government  of  tJie  United 
States,  iucludintr  interest  on  the  public  dt*bt. 

And  all  this  paid  out  for  a  curse  1  '*  What  fools  wc  mortals 
be!**  Compai*ed  witli  us^the  man  who  paid  forty  shilling)^  to 
be  hung  was  a  Solomon  in  wisdom  and  a  Rothschild  among 
financiers.  !♦> 
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atA-nanin  Showtno  tub,  Pomti^tiok,  Totai.  E6T13UT1cd  Co»r,  xxt>  AvwRxan 
Co»T  FKR  Capita  of  Poptlation  op  Intoxicatiko  Liouora  Co)lr8U1^R^  lar 
rn%  Uj<ttkd  Kjnuuou  roii  Vabxous  Yeara  fm«*ii  Iswft  to  iHJfi  aiii>  ron  Kacm 

Teak  FIUJM   18l>0  To  lHh2. 
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Now  If'i  H^  Mui»  u>  i  niiui- — ^nur  aUv  lii  tbc  Revolution  and 
the  iiiecond  Great  Ilepublic  of  the  workL 

It  will  l>e  obBervcd  that  in  Fmnce,  the  land  of  vinei*,  th^ 
homo  of  J^ionp  iirul  wine,  where  I  he  fermented  linuuri^  with  their 
mild  poetic  and  cthcriulizint^  influencej*  exclude  the  baser  and 
destructive  products  of  diBtillation  from  ilie  sunliroiiialized 
§(tonmchn  of  the  people ♦  exactly  the  same  amount  per  eapitu 
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wflH  conBumed  in  the  form  of  distilled  drinks  in  the  year  1885 
an  in  th<5  United  States  in  the  year  1886,  to  wit. :  1.24  gal- 
lons. (See  p.  198.)  This  is  indeed  a  "striking"  con-obo- 
ration  of  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors  as  a  temperance  beverage,  and  shows  up  the 
''(continental  lie"  of  those  who  cannot  find  any  drunkenness  in 
eountri<JS  where  they  consume  the  milder  intoxicants.  These 
are  the  men  who  have  milder  intoxicants  to  sell— or  who 
desire  them  to  drink — hence  their  facts. 

FHANCE. 
Annual   riionutmoN,  Imihiktation,  Exportation  and  Consumption  of    Dis- 

TlhLKh  HIMKITK  IN  FKANCR  DURING  EACH  TEAR  FROM  1879  tO  1885, INCLUSIVB. 

|Kn)iii  " Aimunlro  do  In  StAtistlquo  do  la  Fninoe,"  and  "Journal  do  la  Socl^t^  de 
StaUsUquo  do  la  Paris,"  1886.] 
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Non:.  Tho  Mtor  h,»H  luvu  oouuuittMl  at  ,2i»417  rnito*i  States  gallon.  For  want  of  later 
Infonnnllon.  Iho  (Hnmluilon  of  M*:nuv  In  1881  wa«t  made  tlie  luisis  for  tlie  consumption 
IH^r  i'apita  In  t»aoh  oi  iho  nlH»\  o  yours. 
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If  we  reduce  the  gullons  of  wine  cotii^umed  to  distilled 
liquor  of  five  tinicg  tho  Btrotigth  of  the  wine  we  have — 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  gulIouB  .         .     1.24 
23-92-^5  =spirit  gallons  .         .         ,         4*78 


6,02 


or  six  gallons  consumed  in  France  by  the  same  rule  which 
gives  us  a  per  capita  consumption  in  the  United  States  of. 
3*63,  almost  twice  as  much.  I  Line  no  official  data  of  the 
consumption  of  malt  liipiors  in  Fnnicc ;  but  there  must  be 
some,  however  small  (  Dr.  Eddy  and  Kev*  F.  F»  Parker  fix  the 
amount  at  51,000,000  gallons),  which  would  increase  the  dis- 
proportion. The  per  eafjitii  consumption  Is  probably  greater  in 
France  than  in  England.  Again  1  call  attention  to  the  theory 
of  those  who  would  reform  the  world  with  fermented  drinks! 
Does  not  this  prove  that  wherever,  if  anywhere*  the  conj^ump- 
tion  of  distilled  drinks  is  curtailed  it  is  to  be  attributeti  to 
efforts  by  education  and  law  to  destroy  the  whole  trafBc, 
rather  than  to  the  substitution  of  one  drink  for  another  when 
both  are  consumed  to  ff^t  the  »mne  (himi,  to  wit :  the  alcohol, 
and  nothing  but  the  alcohtil  which  they  contain? 

I  take  the  following  from  the  Medical  Pi*em  of  July  21, 
1887 : 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Acaderaie  de  Medecine,  M» 
Boehard  read  the  report  of  the  committee  which  that  body,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  government,  had  elected  to  examine  the 
question  (»f  alcoholism  in  Fran(^e.  M,  Kochard  stated  tluitthe 
consumption  of  iilcohol  lijid  doubled  in  forty  years,  and  that 
alcoholism  had  increased  enormously ;  he  considered  that  it 
was  n  regular  wholesale  poisoning  due  to  the  inferior  cpjality 
of  the  alcohol  employed  in  the  fuhrication  of  ivines.  The 
apirita  of  beet  root,  potatoes  and  grains,  so  much  employed 
to-day,  contain  ileleterious  jirinciples  in  very  strong  propor- 
tions, which  an  imperfect  distillation  has  been  unalile  to 
extract.  The  Spanish  and  Italiun  wines  which  now  fill  the 
market  are  artificially  charged  with  alcohol  of  very  inferior 
quulity." 

No  wonder  that  the  vitality  of  the  French  people  is  threat- 
ened;  that  the  population  is  stiitionaryt  that  the  anijy  \» 
made  up  of  round-shouldered  lioys,  and  that  their  Legislature, 
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in  alarm,  has  ordered  a  national  inquiry,  ^rith  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  the  national  curse.  Give  France  twenty  years  of 
sobriety  and,  if  surrounding  nutians  continue  in  their  cups, 
she  will,  if  she  be  foolish  enough  to  fight  so  near  the  millen* 
nium,  overthrow  all  her  enemies  and  float  the  tricolor  abova 
every  capitol  in  Europe. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  draw  unwarranted  inferences 
as  to  the  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  France,  I  quote  from 
the  I*aris  Cott^titutionel  of  1872,  as  cited  in  ''Alcohol  in  His- 
tory," a  new  and  valuable  work  by  Richard  Eddy,  D.  D. 
'■The  habit  of  drunkenness  has  increased  in  France  year  by 
year  since  the  lieginning  of  this  century.  The  French  race  is 
deteriorating  daily.  In  forty  years  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol has  tripled  in  France/*  And  a  French  magazine  says : 
** Drunkenness  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  life  in  the  great 
French  industrial  centers  among  women  as  well  as  men. 
Twenty -five  out  of  every  one  hundred  men  and  twelve  out  of 
every  one  hundred  women  in  Li.sle  are  confirmed  drunkards.*' 

France  has  her  national  cx>mmission  of  inquiry  into  the 
liquor  traffic.  She  needs  it  and  she  knows  it.  We  need  one 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  know  it.  But  our  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  liquor  truffic,  and  we  cannot  get  it,  lo! 
after  these  twelve  years,  during  which  "we  have  petitioned, 
we  have  i-enionstnited,  we  have  su|)j>]ieated,  we  have  pros- 
trated om'selves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  "  of  King  Alcohol  — 
but  in  vain.  "  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted  ;  our  remon- 
strances have  been  met  with  additional  violence  and  iuf^ult, 
and  we  have  been  .spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne.'*  There  will  be  another  Declaration  of  lndoi>endence 
— a  day  of  vengeance  and  a  Yorktown  fuHher  up  the  Potomsic. 
The  woi-st  tyranny  on  earth  is  inHicted  1)y  the  abuse  of  the 
forms  of  poptdar  government,  and  our  own  is  already  well 
nigh  revolutionized.  The  seat  of  tyranny  in  our  government 
is  not  in  the  executive  chair  nor  in  the  chamber  of  the  senate. 
Our  popular  as.seni1)ly  is  the  home  of  the  American  despot ; 
and  unless  the  existing  order  of  things  be  changed,  govern^ 
nieiit  l»y  an  ackuowledged  king  will  be  better  than  the  one 
man  or  the  ring  power,  which  conceals  its  irresponsible 
supremacy  under  the  forms  of  freedom. 
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It  %vill  he  obsei*ved  that  the  consumption  of  beer,  per  capita, 
is  less  la  Germany  than  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  where  it  is 
32.79  gallons*  Rc4ucinir  the  23.78  gallons  of  beer  jic 
cajiita,  consumed  by  the  Genuan  people  in  the  j*ear  1884-.K 
to  a  distilled  liquor  of  five  times  its  strength,  we  have  23.78 
-^  5  —  4.75  gallons  -h  1.19  gallons,  shown  as  the  average  of 
distilled  liquors  consumed  during  11  years  prior  to  1882,  and 
we  have  5.94  gallons  to  3.B3  gallons,  the  per  capita  consumi> 
tion  of  our  own  people  found  by  the  same  process. 

Once  more  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  contradict  absolutely  the  interested  assertion  of  the 
dealers  in  fermented  drinks  that  their  use  tends  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  alcohol.  The  "continent"  emphatically 
disproves  the  assertion  as  well  as  the  lamentable  experience  of 
our  own  country.  Instead  of  a  single  lion  we  have  now  to 
contend  not  alone  with  the  king  of  beasta^but  also  with  the 
swarms  of  jackals  who  hunt  out  the  prey  and  really  eat  up 
more  children  than  his  majesty  himself, 

LIQUOR   CONSUMPTION    OF   THE    WORLD. 

Col.  Switzler  gives  us  from  official  data  the  following,  bear- 
ing upon  the  consumption  of  liquors  in  the  four  great  nations 
whose  statistics  are  most  available. 


COMPAKATIVE  SUMMAHY  OF  THE  Coy»l"MPTIO?f  PER  CAPITA  OP  POFULATIOJt  IS  THB 
UslflTftn  .STATKB,  the  U!flTEI>  KINGDOM «  FR.4>'CB  AND  GERlfAia  OF  DlSTILLHl* 
SPIRITS.*  WWES  AKD   MALT  LlQUOBfi    DUHUCO    EaCR  YRAR   FBOM  1881    TO  1335, 

[From  orlfpliial  ollicSal  dftU.] 
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II 
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1.11 
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AS 
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AX  37.10 
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llAt^T  LtQt'attS. 


1  II 
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1891... 

1888... 
1864... 
iaS4...      __^ ^_ 

a  So  date. 
NoTFy— ThP  y<*nn»  rpfprr***!  tn  atr,  f^r  FrtinfO  nnd  Gr<*At  Biit-iiSn  rAlendM*  feftr»:   f«  : 

Ij^,.  i-..;..-.j  W...1.    »K.   .«. ..  — ..   .....u.  ..   1.. >..  1-,,-.     '  •  1     —  "•  ■• -Ti  tlie  caiu  of  ii^T, 

V  live  years  ( 
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Pru«luetiaa. 


11 


SniVi^itlO.TTl 


Prof.  Thausing,  citcnl  in  the  WeMt^rn  Brewer  for  October, 
188t*,  makes  tlic  entire  beer  production  of  tlm  KuropeiiD  eouii- 
tries  and  the  United  States  far  the  year  1879,  2,6t;o,000.0()0 
imperial  gallons,  supplying  a  population  i>f  32U,OOf),(KH).  It 
U  well  known  that  the  eoii^ionption  of  liquors  h  very  great 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  At  one  time  in  Sweden  it  was 
3i).0(K»,0i)0  gallons  of  anient  spirits  annually,  or  more  than 
ten  galhifisi  fur  each  inhabitant.  The  tax  on  brandy  is  the 
most  important  item  of  Bussian  revenue,  and  the  people  are 
encouraged  to  coUHume  it  in  order  that  the  government  may 
get  the  tax.  Tlie  result  may  he  imagined.  Here  h  the 
most  numerous  if  not  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe, 
with  8nv(>0(>v000  of  people.  In  1847,  the  revenues  were 
♦1(>0,0()(),000  in  round  inuubers,  of  which  $40,000,000  were 
derived  from  brandy*  William  Hewett  is  authority  for  this, 
and  observes  that  "  the  temperance  societies  have  never  been 
able  to  take  root  in  Russia/* 

In  December,  1882,  a  corre^pondont  of  the  Ix>ndon  Times 
wrote  that  "the  vice  of  intem|w^rance  is  growing  so  fast  m  to 
occasion  gnive  anxiety  among  public  men  of  all  claz$se> 
**The  evil  affects  all  claB^es  and  is  even  rife  among  the  otner 

Speaking  of  wine  drinking  in  Persia,  Rev,  I,  S.  Cochran, 
long  a  resident  missionarv"  in  that  country,  says  :  "  In  the  wine- 
making  fiea.son  the  whole  village  of  male  adults  will  be  habits 

ually  intoxicated  for  a  month  or  ^h^   weeks Wine 

drinking  is  the  greatei^t  bane  and  curse  of  the  people  of  the 
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wine-makiiig  districts."  Mr.  Labaree*  also  a  missionary  in 
Persia,  writes ;  "If  I  had  any  sentiments  favorable  to  the  use 
of  wine  when  I  left  America,  my  observations  during  the 
seven  years  I  have  resided  in  this  paradise  of  vineyards  have 
convinced  me  that  the  priDciplo  of  total  abstinence  is  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  great  social  and  religious  evils  that  flow 

fi'om  the  practice  of  wine  drinking There  is  scarcely 

a  conmtunity  to  be  found  where  the  blighting  influences  of 
intemperance  are  not  seen  in  families  distressed  and  ruined, 
property  squandered,  character  desti^oyed,  and  lives  lost." 

COST    OF   THE    LIQUOR    TRAFFIC    OF   THE    WORLD. 

The  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  a  population  in  round  fHUubers  of  175,000»000 
souls.  The  remainder  of  Europe  has  a  population  of 
190,000,000 — all  of  tliem  large  consumers  of  alcoholic  drinks, 

Asia  has  a  population  of  800,000,000,  and  intemperance  in 
the  use  of  various  alcoholic  intoxicants  prevails  among  these 
nations  to  some  e?ctent ;  hut  fortunately  the  heathen  are  not 
yet  as  badly  drunken  as  their  more ''  civilized  "  fellow  beings, 
Africa  has  200,000,000,  and  we  shall  see  elsewhere  something 
of  the  ravages  of  intemperance  and  the  crimes  of  civiliza- 
tion being  perpetrated  there.  Then  there  are  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  Central  and  South  Ajnerican  States,  Australia  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  everywhere  alcohol  is  at  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  obtain  definite  statistics  of  the  whole  world,  but 
it  is  obviously  below  the  truth  to  doul>le  the  consumption  of 
these  175,000,000  living  in  the  British  Isles,  France*  Germany, 
and  our  own  country  (less  than  one  eighth),  in  order  to  find 
that  of  the  whole  1,500,000,000  of  the  race. 

A  careful  estimate  and  calculation  based  upon  that  assump- 
tion has  been  made  by  Eev.  T.  F,  Parker,  indorsed  by  Dr. 
Richard  Eddy  and  incorporated  by  him  in  his  '* Alcohol  in 
History/'  already  referred  to,  which  was  again  substantially 
indorsed  by  A.  M.  Powell,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner  and  Hon. 
James  Black,  who,  after  much  care  in  reading  and  examina- 
tion, gave  their  unanimous  and  favorable  Judgment  upon  the 
work  of  Dr.  Eddy.  I  feel  great  confidence  in  its  being  a 
Btatement  below  and  not  in  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  In 
feet  it  should  be  increased  by  at  least  one  half* 


COST   OF  LIQL6R8    IN  THE   WDUL£>. 


S&l 


The  exact  coat  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the  United  Stutes  mnd 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  through  a  Berieg  of  years,  it  is  not 
{[Km^ible  to  arrive  at,  but  au  approximation  can  be  made.  Rev.  T* 
F.  Parker  has  earelally  compiled  statistica  from  the  best  authori* 
ties,  and  presents  these  results ^  which  are  ad  ueaiiy  correct  aa  figarea 
aetttiJir  f<>rth  this  matter  can  be : 


UQUOES    C0!?SOrED   IK  THE   UNrntD  9TAT1ES. 


SpirituouB  liquora  . . 
Beer 


G9, ^72*062  gallons  annuaily. 

270,7  it^044       " 

Imported  wines 10,700,000      "  " 

LIQUORS   C03(8UXCD    IK   GE£AT  BRITAIK. 

Spirituous  liquors S3,090,377  gallons  annually. 

Beer  and  ale 900.340,399       *'  ^* 

Foreign  and  Britiah  wine» 17,144,539       *•  *• 

LIQUORS   CONSUXiED   137   GRRMAKT. 

Beer 14<>,000,000  gallons  annually 

Wine 121,000,000       ** 

LIQUORS  CONSUmSD   IK    FRANCE. 

Spiritnous  liqoora L'7,000.000  gallons  annnally 

Ueer..,.» 51,800,000       *^  ** 

Wine.. •»,....,.-    .......,..€00,000.000       **  *^ 

We  estimate  that  the  world  oonsumea  twice  as  much  as  these 
four  nations ; 

Spirituous  liquors, ,..,...     81 4,031, 88:^  gallons  annuaUy. 

Beer,. , ,  .   2,797, 21M,G32 

Wine,.  .1,482,239,914        *'  *» 

Cost  of  liquors  In  the  world  in  ten  years,  $64,405,042,284, 
or  twice  the  value  of  the  United  States  of  Amcricji.  Allowing  the 
RTerage  value  of  the  world  per  square  mile,  U)  equal  the  United 
States,  and  every  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  actual  cash 
Tmlue  of  the  world  is  consumed  in  these  drinka.  The  matertala 
ttsed  in  the  manufacture  are  annually  as  follows : 


Gmla. 


United  States,.  .  89,349.520      2,364,312 

Great  Britain  and  lielaod.  t^  »      3,784,246 

Germany, l", . _.  .  j  u    34,714,285 

France 9,23T,500  171 ,428,571 

The  World,  .242,971,145  432,641,261 


Value. 

t  42,895,984 
69,605,920 

61,196,428 
366,380,357 
891,922,536 
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The  cost  in  France  and  Geimany  would  be  modified  by  the  cost 
of  grapes  which  are  much  cheaper  there. 

The  land,  buildings,  machinery,  labor,  etc.,  invested  in  the 
traffic  is  about  as  follows : 

BuUding  and 
Acres.  Machinery.  Labor. 

United  States, 903,414  $  74,041,044  $     9,405,104 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1,629,773  92,116,883  15,271,432 

Germany, 517,410  46,120,535  6,304,892 

France, 1,576,017.  190,967,633  27,929,283 

The  World, 9,253,228  746,488,070  117,821,020 

Valne  of  Land.    Total  Investment. 

United  States, $  45,170,500  9  128,616,848 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 81,487,650      188,876,965 

Geimany, 25,870,000        78,395,427 

France 78,800,850      297,697,766 

The  World, 462,660,400  1,326,964,492 

COST  OP  ALCOHOLIC   DRINKS   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES    ANNUALLY. 

Direct  outlay  for  drinks, $726,407,028 

Seven  per  cent,  on  the  $10,000,000,000  which  the 
nation  should  possess,  but  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  traffic 700,000,000 

Direct  loss  of  wages, 7,903,844 

Ten  per  cent,  on  capital  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture,   25,848,081 

Ten  per  cent,  on  capital  employed  in  saloons,. . .  86,254,700 

Charity  bestowed  on  the  poor, 14,000,000 

Loss  by  sea  and  land, 50,000,000 

Court,  police,  hospital  expenses,  charity,  litiga- 
tion,  insurance, 207,266,550 

Total, $1,866,642,203 

"  In  return  for  this,"  says  IVIr.  Parker,  "  the  nation  receives  500 
murders,  500  suicides,  100,000  criminals,  200,000  paupers,  60,000 
deaths  from  drunkenness,  600,000  besotted  drunkards,  600,000 
moderate  drinkers,  who  will  be  sots  ten  years  hence,  500,000 
homes  destroyed,  1,000,000  children  worse  than  orphaned.  And 
if  the  country  should  be  searched  from  center  to  circumference,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  any  good  resulting  from  the  traffic,  or 
a  single  reason  why  it  should  exist  longer." 
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We  have  seen  that  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  yearly  per 
capita  consumptiou  of  absolute  alcohol  is  in 

Gallons* 

United  States 3.43 

United  Kingdom  •         .         •         .         .     7.80 

France^  6.2,  not  including  malt  liquors,  but 

including  them  the  same  .         .         *         ,7,80 
Grermany     .         .         .         ,       #•         .         .     .'>.94 


Total        . 24,97 

which  J  divided  by  four,  gives  6,16  gallons  as  the  average 
throughout  these  four  countries  containing  175,000,000  o{ 
people — the  aggregate  is  1 ,078,000,000  gallous»  which  is  nearly 
correct,  as  a  careful  calculation  bu^ed  upon  the  actual  popula- 
tion of  each  country  will  show,  although  the  rule  adopted  may 
not  be  nbHolutidy  correct.  Doulilc  this  for  the  whole  w^orld, 
2*156,000,000  gallons.  I  cannot  see  how  the  consumption 
by  the  whole  fifteen  hundi*ed  millions  can  be  less  than  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  175,000,000,  or  3,234,000,<X)0 
gallons  of  pure  alcohol*  If  we  should  assume  the  average 
proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  various*  forms  of  distilled  liquors, 
bnmdies,  whiskies,  rums  and  gins,  and  of  fermented  liquors, 
ales,  beers,  wines  and  highly  fortified  adu!teriition,s,  and  the 
various  mongrel  intoxicants  which  are  drank  and  paid  for,  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  bulk  which  is  paid  for  by 
the  consumer,  we  then  have  a  quantity  for  the  world,  con- 
sumed \vf  it  annually,  of  12.936,000,000  gallons,  sold  at 
retail  to  the  consumer.  It  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  that 
there  will  be  less  than  ten  drinks,  costing  five  cents  each,  ti> 
the  gallon,  of  tliis  average  comj)ountl  made  up  of  the  admixt> 
ure  of  all  the  variou.-*  ult-oholic  intoxicantti  of  the  w*orld  con- 
sumed yearly. 

We  hjive  then  12U,a60,OU(*,000  (one  huudred  an*l  twenty- 
nine  billion  three  hundred  and  sixty  million)  separate  and 
distinct  drinks  costing  at  five  cents  |6,468,000,0(M)  (»ix  billion 
four  hundred  and  sixty-4?ight  million  dollars),  the  direct  cost 
of  intoxicating  beverages  yearly  to  the  world,  Double  this, 
so  us  to  iuilude  the  indirect  cost  and  losses,  ami  wx*  have  as 
the  cash  cost  of  these  beverages  yearly  112,936,000,000 
(twelve  billion,  nine  hundred  and  thirty*«ix  million  of  doU 
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lars).  I  am  ^fanatic*'  enough  to  believe  that  the  actual 
consumption  and  cost  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  world 
are  more  rather  than  less  than  these  estimates. 

We  should  remember  that  at  least  ten  billions  of  this  con- 
sumption and  burden  fall  upon  the  four  hundred  millions  of 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America — ^that  as 
among  them,  the  selected  victims,  in  and  through  whom  the 
most  of  the  terrible  devastation  is  wrought,  do  not  exceed  one 
fourth,  or  one  hundred  millions.  Other  hundreds  of  millions 
are  on  the  road,  but  these  I  now  refer  to  are  on  the  home 
stretch  and  will  be  in  at  the  finish. 

Here  I  drop  this  subject.  Let  reason  and  imagination 
work. 


CHAPTER  Xni, 


ALCOHOL     iOAlNST    THE    NATIVE    RACES    OF    ASIA,    AFRICA    ANt> 

OCEANICA. 

The  Trade  with  Afrit'a,  Asin  and  the  Islands  of  the  Hcit — How  it  has  Fol- 
lowed the  March  of  Discovery — The  Situadoti  in  tlio  Valley  of  the 
Conge* — The  Vice  of  Inteinperurice  almost  Ctiknuvvn  \vht*re  the  Mo- 
hammedan Religion  Pi'evail& — Advent  of  tl»e  European  Slave  and  Gin 
Tratle — Testimony  of  the  Missionaries— Government  Influences  at  Work 
in  Southera  Africa — A  Heathen  Goiigh — How  a  HeatJien  Tribo  Vigor- 
ously Suppressed  the  Habit  and  the  Traile — Oceaniea. 

THE  alcoholic  evil  of  the  world  is  a  unit,  and  no  greneral 
plan  of  action  which  does  not  contemphttc  its  complete 
extirpation  is  worth  consideration-  As  each  individuars  first 
duty  is  to  rid  himself  of  it,  and  biB  second  to  aid  others,  so 
each  nation  should  destroy  the  evil  first  in  its  own  special 
jurisdiction.  But  alcoholism  is  international  in  its  extent,  and 
our  influence  and  responsibilitj'  are  co-existent  with  our  race 
relations,  and  the  work  should  jlto  on  contempomneously  every- 
where. Alcohol  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  hrain,  and  its 
ravages  upon  the  mental  and  moml  powers  are  in  proportion 
to  their  development. 

Thus  in  the  very  nature  of  things  alcohol  is  the  great  foe  of 
civilized  men.  Europeans  and  Americans  are  it**  victims  more 
than  other  people,  because  these  advanced  nations  have  more 
brain  and  nerve  upon  which  tito  poison  works.  If  sav^Ti*jre  and 
barbarous  people  possessed  the  power  of  self-control  which 
belong  to  civilized  men,  they  would  reject  the  drink  evil  with 
comparative  ea^se  when  they  discovered  it^  destructive  influ- 
ence. But  the  savage  is  weak  tx)  resist  his  appetite  and 
passions ;  he  yields  to  a  temptation  of  far  less  actual  power 
than  is  imjuired  to  overcome  the  self-control  resulting  from 
that  increase  of  moral  and  intellectual  force  which  constitutes 
the  very  process  of  civilization.  Whether  the  brain  be  the 
mind  or  only  ita  organ — whether  the  material  or  spiritual 
tlieory  of  our  highest  nature  be  the  correct  one — Jill  concede 
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that  the  brain  is  the  point  in  our  organization  where  the  con- 
nection is  made  between  soul  and  body ;  and  that,  do  far  as 
our  earthly  existence  is  concerned,  whatever  seizes  upon  the 
brain  and  the  nervous  forces  controls  the  human  being. 

Hence  the  civilized  man,  if  he  be  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  and  makes  no  effort  to  escape  from  its  influence,  is 
naturally  the  worst  drunkard  of  the  race.  Ido  not  know  that 
the  theory  is  correct.  It  is  at  all  events  the  most  consoling 
explanation  which  occurs  to  me  of  the  apparent  fact  that 
civilized  nations  are  the  drunken  nations,  and  that  they  uni- 
versally spread  the  evil  to  others. 

When  these  stronger  peoples  set  about  their  own  reformation 
they  have  the  inherent  power  to  accomplish  it.  What  they 
often  do  as  individuals  they  can  do  if  they  please  as  nations; 
but  the  savage  has  no  such  innate  refonnatory  forces »  and  so 
long  a5  it  is  possible  he  gratifies  his  appetite  until  he  dis- 
appears. 

Thus  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  natives  who  inhabited 
the  Sandwich  Islands  when  they  were  discovered,  civilization 
has  destroyed  all  hut  forty  thousand,  a  deteriorated  remnant 
wLich  even  the  redemptory  influences  of  Christianity  have 
hardly  saved*  British  rum  has  not  reduced,  but  has  actually 
obliterated,  the  Hottentot,  and  there  is  notliing  left  of  him  but 
his  picture  in  the  primaiy  geography,  which  people  now 
elderly  studied  when  at  school. 

The  relation  of  the  more  civilized  races  to  weaker  nations 
in  the  spread  of  the  alcoholic  evil  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  whole  prol)lem.  There  has  never  been  a  race  of  men 
which  has  not  demonstrated  its  power  to  rise  to  a  higher  and 
happier  level  if  it  had  the  opportunity.  The  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  never  yet  failed  to  convert  an  ordinarj'man 
into  a  better  one  when  they  have  had  a  fair  chance  to  pro- 
duce their  natural  effect.  In  thousands  and  millions  of 
instances  the  weak  have  been  developed  into  giants  of  moral 
power ;  the  most  vicious  and  criminal  into  models  of  loveli* 
ness  and  holy  life.  This  force  which  wo  call  the  Christian 
religion  has  unquestionably  jiower  to  redeem  and  save  to  the 
uttermost^ — if  it  be  given  the  opportunity.  Its  apostles  and 
witnesses  have  ennobled  human  natme  in  every  kindred  and 
tongue  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  blood  of  martyrs  has 
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everywhere  attested  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  and  their 
sublime  devotion  to  the  heavenly  truth  l»y  which  they  were 
inspired.  There  is  a  force  in  the  world  which  would  save  the 
world. 

But  what  18  the  process  now  in  plain  operation  before  our 
eyes?  We  find  :i  population  living  upon  tmr  planet  of  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  humun  beings,  Euruf>e  has  three  hundred 
millions,  America  one  hundred  millionB*  Asia  eight  hundred, 
and  Africa  two  hundred  millions,  and  one  hundred  millions 
more  arc  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  the  sea-  Of  this*  v:ist  number 
of  souls  about  four  hundred  millions  may  l>e  ckj^sed  lis  civil* 
ized  |>eople,  among  w^bom  the  Chrintian  religion  is  nominally 
prevailhig  and  controlling  individuals  imd  institutions,  but 
really  with  only  feeble  application  of  its  peculiarly  unselfish 
principles  in  personal  and  national  life.  The  I'emaining  eleven 
hundred  millions  are  many  of  them  embraced  in  the  provinces, 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  Cbristiim  [x>wers,  and  all  are 
really  subject  to  that  supremacy  which  re-sults  from  the  spirit 
of  political  and  commercial  aggrandizement.  Every  w^hero  the 
heathen  nations  and  barbarous  trilws  are  giving  wuy  liefore 
the  demaiuls  of  the  western  powers,  which,  with  gunpowder 
and  opium  and  rum,  proceed  at  once  to  '^develop'*  th«ir 
destruction.  The  costs  of  war  are  largely  dispensed  WMth 
because  unnecessary ;  for  commerce  has  discovered  a  way  to 
convert  the  work  of  destruction  into  a  profital>le  pecuniary 
igpeculation«  in  which  the  dealer  makes  his  fortune  and  the  gov- 
ernment its  revenue,  and  both  blasphemously  avail  themselves 
of  the  self-sacrificing  labors  an<l  tJie  pious  reputation  of  the 
ministers  of  our  sacred  religion  to  recommend  the  nuirderoua 
commodity  to  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting  |>eoples.  until 
the  use  has  developed  the  appetite,  aftt^r  which  tiiere  is  no 
longer  occtision  for  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  alleged  Chris- 
tianity turned  RumseUer. 

The  process  l»y  whi<'h  "Christian**  nationsare  to-day  killing 
off  the  remainder  of  the  human  race  is  ii  dcnu»nstr:ilinn  that 
there  are  no  ChriMian  nations. 

Measured  by  what  then"  do  to  others,  i  lui^tjan  nations  are 

the  vilest  criminals,  the  very  murderers  of  mankind.     Instead 

of  civilizing  and  elevating  the  heathen  we  destroy  thorn.     It 

may  be  that  this  is  tlie  *" order  of  Providence" ;  at  all  evcnta 
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th«y  disappear.  Br  a  combined  pro<!«6d  o(  nmhmBhg  and 
p6«l  "  these  vreiiker  hrethren  from  rfi« 

fiict  .  .  ,..- .    ,  .   v.^utetheireaiigTutiouout  uf  it.     And 

sow  we  are  well  on  our  way  in  tliid  gresit  crime  of  aeeaiaeiiiat- 
ins  tbe  raee  by  pDk^oo  administered  in  the  rob^  l^  Ctiit»- 
tiantty  at  tbe  rietim  s  expense  of  body,  $<hi1  and  estate. 

This  thing  will  be  &et  ri^ht  sometime  as  ^ureiy  ae  tbere  ia 
a  God.  Take  for  example  ihe  people  of  lodia^  There  are 
two  hundre"  "'  *us  of  thetu.     With  ro*  •'?<^ 

of  sacce^»  L,.  -^,.— .-  ^,  Ljoth  Catholic  and  Protect —  ...u- 
tiaiitty  have  lontf  been  tesiehing  a  holy  reiigidD  and  the  advan-^ 
tagee  of  a  higher  life  to  the  |»eople  of  lodta.  During  many 
year^  France  and  England  contended  for  the  political  matftcfT* 
but  for  a  centurv  ])«Lst  Hindoi^tan  has  been  a  Brtltdi  ptoirmc^ 
and  her  accumulated  wealth  has  been  worked  like  one  TasC 
,  mine   f'  "  '  '  ^5  hdLTe  been  conferred  upon 

^  India  b,    ^^     And  esoeciiillv  l>v  tbe  uprtghfe 

administration  of  private  law. 

But  in  these  latter  days  tbe  traffic  ta  aIcn4iol  and  in  nle 
oombiniitionst  of  which  it  iis  a  port,  has  Increased*,  and  ia 
tncreasmg  to  such  extent  as  to  threaten  the  extinctkNi  of  qob 
sixth  of  the  tM>pulation  of  the  globe  within  a  few  geoecstiboBH 
onki^a  its  ntrage^  lie  arrested.  Such  an  aaeertioD  seeoa  to 
be  madnasts — but  what  are  tbe  &ct!9  ?  Here  are  all  these  mot- 
titudes — perhaps  eighty  millif  in^  of  them  Mohammedaiia  ;  thit 
>  BuddUsta.  and  all  forbidden  the  u:^  of  intoxiotting  bcr- 
by  their  religion.  Whatever  else  may  be  ^d  of  their 
fiintier  oooditiou  or  of  their  present  indinadon.,  until  G^re^ 
or  temptod  by  their  conquerors  and  the  greed  of  a  cnnttnal 
Mmmeroe^  they  were  a  sober  people^  Whatever  of  evil  there 
may  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  their  supeFstftioa^  and 
by  war,,  they  went  at  lea^  free,  comparativeiy^  from  the  wocaa 
horrors  €»f  general  tntoxicsition. 

Professor  Parkes  states : 

A  gn>at  evil  b  gtowing  icp  In  India  whidi  now  could  be  checked^ 
bat  which  we  shall  he  powerleaa  to  meet  in  a  few  yeanu  The 
Htn(kH}«^  V  the  most  temperate  of  races*  are  rapidly  beoom- 

iog  addi*  :  ^jink.  This  is  said  to  be  partly  oving  Co  the  regdih* 
UoQS  of  go^eramcDt  permitting,  and  eviss  ejlccMm^;ittg•  the  sale  of 
spirtla^  alt*iQqg'*  aleobolte  U(|ttars  form  an  part  %ti  the  ordimury 
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food  of  tlie  people  and  therefore  their  prohibition  is  not  difDcult ; 
and  partly  from  the  bad  example  of  the  Eiiropeaos  in  India,  who, 
115  the  dominant  race,  are  impressing  more  and  more  the  nations 
which  they  contmL  It  aeems  a  matter  which  our  statesmen  may 
well  look  into,  for  it  involves  the  happiness  of  many  nations. 

One  would  certainly  think  that  \u  his  last  observation  th© 
Prafe88or  is  right. 

The  Hev,  J.  Gilson  Gregson,  long  an  English  missionary 
in  India,  whose  writings  upon  the  subjeet  are  of  unques- 
tioned authority  in  trtiatiug  of  the  "  Drinking  habits  among 
the  natives  of  India"  in  a  formal  paper  prepared  for  the 
British  and  Colonial  Temperance  Congress  held  in  London  in 
the  month  of  July,  188G,  says  : 

Thus  we  have  reliable  evidence  to  prove  that  drinking  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  custom  amongst  a  {leople  who  wei'e  abetaiQ* 
ers  by  personal  habits  and  religious  princi[>les  nntil  we  corrupted 
them  with  our  Anglican  intoxicants  and  social  usages ;  unless  some 
effort  is  made  for  tlie  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  drink  and 
its  exportation  from  England,  the  demoralizing  inlluence  of  drink- 
ing customs  will  be  a  ciu'se  to  the  enipire  more  destructive  in  ita 
consequences  than  the  heathen  customs  of  their  forefathers.  .  .  . 
In  estimating  the  consequences  of  drinking  customs  imported 
into  the  country  by  Europeans,  and  forced  upon  them  for  the 
requirements  of  social  interoourse  and  exacting  revenues,  we 
believe  them  to  lie  crimes  of  equal  magnitude  with  those  caused  by 
sutteeism.  infanticide  and  fanaticism,  and  therefore  re(|uire  the 
same  prohibitory  legislation  to  remove  the  curse  of  drink  which  is 
settling  U|x»n  the  empire  like  a  black  thunder  cloud,  dooming  and 
desUx^ying  its  inhabitants  with  relentless  cruelt}^  and  without 
mercy  either  to  rich  or  ix>or,  educated  or  uneducated,  Ilindoo, 
Mohammedan  or  Eur4>f>ean.  The  ravages  of  the  diink  fiend  are  to 
be  found  among  alt  classes  witliout  any  regard  to  position  or 
re8i>ect  of  persons. 

Keshub  Chundcr  Sen,  "the  eminent  leader  of  educated 
natives^,**  again  and  again  has  dcnourjeed  the  terrible  evils  of 
drink,  says  they  are  increasing  year  by  year,  whole  families 
having  bnen  r*wept  away  by  it.  He  plaintively  remarked  to 
the  missioimry,  **My  countrymen  have  not  the  same  consti- 
tution as  yours  and  therefore  dio  sooner  when  they  tnko  to 
drink/* 

Mr,  ttn^^son  sayb  itial  lo  such  an  extent  ha-*  drunkennesis 
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prevailed  among  the  native  Christian  cormininity,  induced  by 
their  cont^iet  with  the  Em^opeans,  that  the  heathen  regard  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  sign  of  a  Christian,  and  believe 
that  "  eating  pork   and   drinkuig  liquor  form  the   principal 

features  of  native  Christian  life The  condition  of 

educated  gentlemen  is  becoming  more  and  more  deplornl)U>/* 
A  leader  of  native  thought  writes  as  follows:  "The  educated 
classes  betake  themselves  chiefly  to  imported  liquors.  We 
consider  the  government  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  tJiis 
state  of  things."  Mr.  Gregson  quotes  as  follows  from  another 
authority  •  "  The  statistics  of  native  gentlemen  who  drink 
are  simply  terrible*  I  asked  a  first  rate  native  doctor  some 
time  ago  ivhat  he  thought  was  the  proportion  of  men  who 
diank  among  the  educated  classes  and  he  at  once  said  about 

90  per  cent and  native  doctors  have  told  me  that 

deaths  from  delirium  tremens  are  very  common,  .  .  ,  .  . 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  drink  is  being  introduced 
into  the  zenana,  for  the  women  to  indulge  in  the  liquor  their 
husbands  are  so  exceedingly  fond  of/' 

The  Bengal  Commission  lately  reported  that  the  revenue 
from  native  liquor  has  increased  23,000,000  of  rupees  within 
six  years*  According  to  the  present  system  of  taxation  nearly 
every  village  has  a  liquor  shop,  known  among  the  simple- 
minded  natives  as  the  goverimient  liquor  shop,  and  they  con- 
isider  that  they  are  conferring  a  favor  upon  the  government 
by  purchasing  this  taxed  liquor.  There  arc  those  in  America 
who  tjike  the  same  view  of  the  subject  at  home. 

Mr,  Gregson  states  his  opinion  to  he  that  ''so  long  as 
liquor  is  regarded  as  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue,  it  is  im- 
jK)S8ible  to  prevent  the  spread  of  di  unkenness  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,**  and  that  it  is  sad  beyond 
expression  that  the  "civiliiting  and  educational,  and  even 
religious,  surroundings,  of  educated  natives  have  been  ruined 
and  corrupted  by  the  drinking  habits  of  their  teachers." 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Kearsey.  of  Maiikapar  Gouda,  Oudh*  in  a 
very  citrefully  prepared  paiHn%  confirms  the  general  statements 
above  cited  in  regard  to  India  and  Burmah.  lie  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  Burmese,  that  the  religion  is  Buddhism,  one  of  the 
five  commandments  being,  **  Thou  shalt  not  drink  nor  touch 
any    strong   drink,"    that   tlie    British    occupation   of    losver 
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BLirniah  carried  with  it  many  blessings,  but  that  thoro  i;*  a  md 
reverse  to  the  picture,  that  in  the  wuke  of  the  British  caine  the 
grog  »hop,  opium  dens  and  proHtitution*  *^  We  have  now 
annexed  upper  Burniah,  and  a  friend  writing  to  the  pre»s  from 
Bltamo  Htiites  that  it  \»  now  a  fearful  place  for  cheap  drink 
and  heavy  crime.  A  liquor  manufactured  from  rico  lime/*  he 
says^  '"  will  dissolve  a  Martini  liullet  in  thiity  minutes  and 
burns  the  inside  of  those  who  drink  it/*  But  it  seems  that  the 
natives  reduce  this  before  drinking  it ;  "  they  invariably  make 
a  tablenpoonful  go  as  far  as  European  drinkers  do  a  *|uail/* 
The  writer  doe«  not  state  which  kilk  farthest,  the  liquor  or  the 
bullet,  but  the  liquor  must  bo  the  surer  death,  for  it  goc3 
straight  to  the  citadel  of  life. 

A  nati\e  of  CalcutU  mys:  *'The  vice  of  drunkenness  has 
been  making  very  considerable  progress  within  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years.  Among  my  office  matei?  of  those  days 
(a  quarter  of  a  century  sitice),  only  about  ten  per  cent,  drank 
at  all,  and  only  two  were  drunkards,  A  similar  reckoning  now 
would  give  fifty  per  cent,  of  drinkers  and  at  least  eight  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  drunkards."  He  adds  that  the  doctors  are  among 
those  who  help  to  spread  the  vice.  A  resident  English  mer- 
chant gives  similar  testimony  in  regard  to  the  important  and 
populous  island  of  Ceylon. 

Surgeon-major  K.  Pringle*  M.  D.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Bengal 
aiTny,  who  has  had  thirty  years  experience  in  India,  furnished 
an  iff\'alual»le  paj)er  to  the  Congress.  He  notes  an  injprove- 
ment  in  the  drinking  habits  of  Europeans  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  but  gi'ieves  "to  say  a  very  dift'erent  account  must  be 
given  of  the  effects  of  western  civilixation  and  ml©  on  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  natives  of  India.  With  the  exception 
of  the  PrcHideucy  towns  and  among  the  camp  followers  attached 
to  or  resident  in  the  old  military"  cantonments,  drinking  habits 

aong  the  natives  were  practically  unknown.     The  Moham- 
'roedan  shunned  spirits  as  shrdh  (shame  water) ,  and  the  respect 
able  or  high-cast  Hindu  as  to  hiin  the  mark  of  degradation 

now,  alas,  all  is  changed ;  .  as  regards  tl 

lower  and  laboring  classes  among  the  natives  of  India,  there 
is  serious  reason  to  believe  that  intemperance  is  making  fear- 
ful strides,  or  rather  bounds,  among  them.  If  we  take  the 
instance  of  Assam,  in  ten  years  the  receipts  from  excise  duty 
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ill  this  piwnnce  have  risen  from  $37,675  to  $114,145.  Now 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  recipts  are  derived  from 
liquor  drunk  by  the  Coolies  oa  the  tea  estates.  I  have  knoAvn 
tJie  northwest  provinces  for  three  years  longer  than  the  period 
given  in  the  table  mider  notice,  and  can  speak  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  one  tJiird  of  the  population  of  those  provinces, 
and  I  can  unhesitatingly  state  that  this  liquor  revenue  for  all 
practical  purposes  b  gathered  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor ; 
tliat  it  is  gathered  in  u  way  which  is  a  disgrace  to  a  country 
guided  ill  its  actions  by  the  Christian  religion  ;  that  the  good 
done  by,  and  in  the  name  of,  the  Empress  of  India  is  worse 
than  undone  by  the  measures  adopted  to  raise  the  revenue ; 
that  to  spi^ead  the  blessings  of  hospitals,  disj^ensaries  and 
vaccination  over  the  country  is  little  better  than  a  mockery  in 
the  &ce  of  this  demoralizing  traffic.  .  .  .  ,  ,  I  can  speak  for 
10,000,000  in  the  northwest  provinces  when  I  state  that  if 
loc4il  self-government  were  granted  not  a  grog  shop  would 
remain  in  twelve  months ;  the  Mohammedans  would  not  soil 
their  fingers  with  rupees  gathered  by  *'  shame  water '' ;  and  the 
Hindu  would  gladly  av^ail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  contempt  for  and  disgust  with  the  co-religionist  whose 
thirst  for  silver  was  so  great  that  he  bought  at  auction  the 
privilege  to  sell  the  government  ^*  shame  water."  ""  Twenty 
yeai's  personal  observation  of  the  Dedhra  Dhoon  in  the  north- 
western provinces  has  demonstrated  to  me  the  appalling  &ct 
that  tlie  entire  race  of  hereditary  owners  of  the  soil  have  all 
been  swept  ofl*  by  drink.'* 

AVhat  must  be  thought  of  a  government  which  makes  it  and 
forces  it  upon  these  hundreds  of  millions  who  are  total  ab- 
stainers by  natural  inclination  and  by  the  precepts  of  their 
ancient  ftiith  I     Here  is    religious  lil)erty  with  a  vengeance  I 

The  revenue  from  liquor  is  raised  by  what  is  called  the  out- 
still  system — stills  that  are  outside  of  government  control. 
Any  man  who  buys  the  excise  contract  of  a  province  can 
open  stills  all  over  it*  and  so  instead  of  one  central  still  you 
have  them  everywhere.  The  privil^re  is  often  turned  into 
joint  stock  companies.  Every  shareholder  is  constituted  a 
brewer  or  maker,  and  the  consetpience  is  tlrnt  he  pushes  the 
trade  in  every  way  so  that  the  dividend  may  lie  larger.  Br 
the  out-still  system  these  contracts  have  become  exceedingly 
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valuable.    .  I  very   much   prefer   that   govemmeut 

.should  contrui  out;  central  still  rather  than  j^pread  out  stills 
right  through  the  province/'  This  explanation  of  the  ''  system  *' 
is  by  Mr,  Greg«oii- 

Tho  evidence  is  overwhelming  and  uncoiitrHdicted  that  India 
is  being  rapidly  converted  into  a  garden  of  death,  where 
alcohol  more  than  fills  tlie  place  of  pestilence,  famine  and 
sword.  These  are  facta  recently  coming  to  the  attention  of 
the  English  people,  and  it  cannot  be  that  this  brave  and 
aggressive  people,  although  they  may  continue  to  poison  them* 
selves,  as  we  do  in  America  also,  will  continue  the  tacit  and 
cowardly  assassination  of  the  unwilling  millions  in  their  grasp. 
Still  there  is  the  jirecedent  of  opium  forced  upon  theCliinese. 

There  was  in  attendance  upon  the  session  of  the  Toinper- 
ance  (Vmgress  in  London,  188*5,  Mr.  Nanda  Lai  Ghosh,  a 
native  of  Indiii  and  liarrist<5ixit-law,  who,  as  one  of  the  few  of 
his  countrymen  who  "  have  l>een  privileged  to  receive  an 
English  education,"  requested  to  bo  allowed  to  say  that  he 
luid  l>eon  an  abstainer  up  to  date  and  hoped  to  remain  so  to 
the  last.  He  then  proceeded:  "I  agree  with  the  papers" 
(those  presented  Ut  the  Congress)  "as  regards  tho  natives  of 
all  classes  of  Indians  and  the  drink  traffic.  The  temperance 
question  is  not  only  a  question  of  momlity,  Init  also  an  econom- 
ical question.  About  40,000,000  of  people  in  India  do  not 
have  enough  food  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  when 
this  poison  of  drink  is  spread  among  them  what  will  be  the 
economical  condition  of  India?  We  have  statistics  and  we 
know  well  that  the  |>eoplearc  in  abject  poverty,  and  yet  Uiere 
comes  the  demon  of  drink  to  intensify  their  misery — introduced 
hy   a   Christian  government.  1    appeal    to   you  to 

alKilish  the  poison  of  drink." 

But  I  have  not  space  to  more  than  note  the  introduction 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  tniffic  with  China,  already  so  attticted 
b}'  the  opium  habit  forced  upon  her  by  the  imperious  denmndd 
of  a  Christian  commerce.  Says  an  observer  cited  by  Rev. 
Canon  Ellison,  M.  A.,  Chairman  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  in  an  address  read  at  the  Oxford  Dioccj*aii 
Temperance  Anniversary,  Oct.  25,  IHHti :  ''In  China  thii*tcen 
years  ago  you  could  hardly  ihmj  a  drunken  man  anywhere, 
more  e»i>ocially  in  Shanghai ;  but  that  now   if  you  go  down 
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the  priucipal  streeU  you  w  ill  see  hundreds  of  ChimimcD  in- 
toxic*atod»  not  with  native  drinks,  but  with  those  imported 
tVum  this  country  "  (England), 

I  take  the  following  from  the  3£issionari/  Herald  of  Jana- 
ary,  IHHi,  kintUy  furnished  me  vinth  other  valuable  matter  by 
Dr.  Clark,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F*  II 

I1ie  pastor  of  a  Methodist  church  lu  the  north  of  Japan  hu^ 
couU'ibuted  to  the  Christtan  U'etklt/^  of  Tokio,  a  notable  article  ou 
sake  driakiug.  Besides  ably  diBcnt^ing  the  question  in  the  sauitai-y 
and  religious  ospeels,  he  gives  some  very  stiukiug  and  interestiog 
facts. 

It  seems  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  Buo,  three  thousand  years 
ago,  was  a  radical  temperance  reformer.  His  laws  on  the  subject 
were  very  suict^  and  their  violation  was  punished  by  death.  This 
system,  somewhat  modified,  was  aftei*wards  iudoduced  into  Japan, 
where  it  remained  in  force  nearly  a  thousand  veais.  But  its  influ* 
ence  has  long  since  been  lost.  To-day  intemperance  is  one  of  the 
growing  and  desperate  evils  of  Japan.  The  Japanese  spend  yeai4y 
80,000,000  ^en,  or  more  than  60,000,000  doUars  for  sake,  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  26,000,000  bushels  of  rice  are  consumed,  or 
almost  one  fifth  of  the  total  yield  of  the  country,  leaving  a  short 
allowance  for  food,  and  none  for  ex[K)rt.  This  one  drink  costs  the 
people  as  much  as  does  their  entire  government.  The  temperance 
question  is,  then,  for  Japan,  as  for  many  another  more  Christian  land, 
a  very  serious  and  pressing  one,  which  we  hope  the  present  laige 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  will  do  much  to  solve. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  control  of  Asia  will  be  divided 
between  European  powers  and  that  the  far  larger  portion  of 
the  people  of  that  groat  continent  w  ill  receive  their  destiny  fi'om 
England  and  Russia.  By  both  political  and  commercial  power 
England  hns  given  direction  already  to  the  fate  of  India  and 
has  practically  injected  the  blood  of  China  with  opium  and 
rum,  Russia,  *' where  temperance  societies  never  have  taken 
root,**  and  where  the  policy  of  the  government  is  to  encourage 
the  consumption  of  strong  drink  for  the  sake  of  revenue^ — so 
that  the  people  die  of  drink  and  patriotism — is  spreading  tho 
wings  of  her  power  over  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  cou- 
tinent  in  her  tireless  tlight  to  the  Oriental  seas^ — and  with  Iier 
go  the  drinking  habita  of  her  i>eoplc  and  her  s^^-item  of  taxa- 
tion for  revenue.  Wherever  Fiunce,  Germany,  Hollaudt 
Portugal  and  Spain  hold  possession,  the  Demon  of  Drink 
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holds  joint  occupation  with  thoni»  and  thus  it  is  that  Asm  and 
her  eight  hundred  millions  are  threatened  by  this  Christian 
curse. 

APRICA  AND  THE  OONCK)  FREE  STATE. 

Africa  is  the  home  of  two  hundred  millions  of  the  race 
whose  hopeless  fete  has  been  the  theme  of  lament  and  com* 
niiseration  for  ages.  But  notwithstanding  internal  wiivs  and 
the  horrors  uf  the  slave  trade,  which  have  prevailed  there 
from  the  earliest  times,  numerous  and  ixjvverful  nations  have 
developed  within  her  unknown  recesses^  and  have  attained  to 
such  enjoyment  of  life  as  is  pot^sible  in  a  land  of  unsurpasi^od 
fertility*  immense  and  spontaneous  production,  and  high 
forms  of  barbaric  aii*  Although  there  have  been  attempts 
at  settlement  along  her  wliole  western,  southeni  and  eastern 
coasts,  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  mute  to  India  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  something  of  legitimate  com* 
mcrce,  as  well  as  the  sordid  atrocities  of  the  ti*affic  in  slaves, 
was  established  with  the  interior  i*egions,  still  the  Euroi>ean 
had  never  j)enetx*ated  the  mysteries  of  the  dark  continent 
until  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  and  other  great  discoverers 
associated  with  them,  revealed  tlie  route  and  sources  of  the 
Congo,  and  laid  bare  the  secreta  of  the  Nile.  Suddenly  a  new 
world  with  its  trt^mendous  possibilities  rose  nixjn  the  vision 
of  eouauercial  nations,  and  aroused  the  anxiety  of  the  philan- 
throjiist  at  the  same  time  that  it  excited  both  enterprise  and 
cupidity  to  the  highest  exertions. 

The  Congo  vallej^  contains  900,000  square  miles  and 
50.0*XJ,000  of  people ;  or  one  third  as  much  territory  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  culpable  of  improvement,  with 
the  same  poindution  of  our  own  country  according  to  the 
Census  of  1880.  By  some,  however,  the  popuhition  is  iixcd 
at  40,000,000.  It  is  at  once  api)arent  tluit  no  such  density  of 
population  is  consistent  with  the  ideu  of  the  savage  slate. 
There  mu?<kt  be  »  very  considemble  advance  in  the  nrU  of  life 
or  no  such  i)opulation  could  exist  even  in  this  region  of  tro|>- 
ical  abundance.  The  Congo  is  navigsilile  for  1000  railes  in 
thi'  very  center  of  Africa.    TI  T  stream  is  like  the  aorta  to 

the  heart,  and  in  coming  ceru  hould  Imir  on  its  majestic 

bosom  the  interchange  of  all  nations  with  at  lea!*t  two  hundred 
million$i  of  civilized  and  enlightened   descendants  from    tlie 
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vigorous  barbarians  who  now  inhabit  its  bn^in  and  tbe  regions 
drained  by  ite  tiibiitaries.  Anticipating  what  mu^t  yet  be, 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  recognized  the 
'*  InternationiU  African  Trading  Association  '*  a»  the  **  Free 
Congo  State,"  guaranteeing  its  existence  with  a  national  tlag, 
and  power  to  make  treaties  with  the  various  trilie?*  of  whom 
titles  could  be  acquired  to  lauds  and  other  property  and  the 
permanent  freedom  of  commerce  in  and  aJong  the  river  secured. 
The  motives  actuating  the  thirteen  powers  which  gave  inter- 
national recognition  of  the  Free  State  of  the  Congo  were,  on 
paper  at  least,  liighly  honorable  to  them  all,  and  in  their 
action  the  United  States  bore  a  conspicuous  pail.  We  must 
therefore  assiume  a  corresponding  responsibility  in  secui'ing 
the  ends  pro|>oscd  l*y  the  Congress  at  Berlin. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  prevails  in  the  north  of  Afrie^^ 
inclndiug  Egypt,  and  wherever  that  religion  flourishes,  unless 
its  precepts  am  set  aside  by  other  and  more  pow  erful  influ- 
ences^ the  vice  of  intemperance  is  almost  unknown.  But  in 
the  rest  of  the  continent  this  vice  has  flourished  with  little 
restraint.  The  African  has  always  provided  for  himself  some 
juice  or  acid  with  which  to  become  intoxicjited,  and  thus  kindle 
his  rage  for  war  or  enliven  his  daily  dance  and  the  songs  of 
his  musical  nature. 

But  until  the  advent  of  the  European  slave  trader  and  gin 
trader,  no  increase  of  the  drinking  habit  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  for  ages.  These  heathen  have  seemed  to  be  free 
from  the  intensity  of  appetite  which  is  developed  by  the 
strong  drinks  of  civiUxation. 

The  exigencies  of  these  two  "trades  /'  (in  slaves  and  gin), 
which  should  never  be  sanctitied  with  any  such  designation^ — 
they  are  simply  infinite  crimes  of  which  the  former  in  it^  effects 
is  far  the  more  innocent  of  the  two — have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  alcohol  of  civilization^  which  destroys  like  the 
|>estilenec  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  the  drink  of  the  native 
was  comparatively  hannless, 

Horace  Waller,  F,  R,  G-  S.,ha5  prepared  a  pamphlet  which 
embodies  the  information  collected  by  delegates  appointed  by 
the  various  Missionarj"  societies  working  in  Africa  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  liquor  tniflic  in  that  continent,  which  was 
published  the  present  year.     From  this  pamphlet  many  im- 
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p(»rtant  facts  in  this  chapter  are  derived*  Referring  to  tli« 
early  period  of  the  slave  trade,  Mr,  Waller  &av  8  : 

So  far  he  (the  African)  was»  perhaf>s,  oeith«*r  ln'iicr  uor  worso 
by  fliix  of  titiif  when  the  Bristol  mcrcbaut  found  bim  out  and  whea 
plaatatioDS  yearned  for  his  presence.  Here  then  we  come  to  the 
indictment  against  the  white  merchant  which  extends  back  over 
many  generations*  Me  is  accnsed  of  having  found  the  African 
very  much  given  to  carouse  and  drink,  and  he  has  engrafted  upon 
Uija  desire  an  intensified  one  which  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  gin  and  rum.  ^*  If  Pombt'*  has  slain  it^  tiiousands.  alco- 
hol hsiB^  in  itis  turn,  destroyed  its  millions,  and  every  drop  of  it  has 

been  taken  by  the  tribes For  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior 

the  square-abouldered  bottles  are  as  well  known  as  the  beads  and 
bracts  wire  which  ai*e  tlie  usual  currency,  and  along  their  path 
sorrow  follows.  .  .  .  ,  Tht^  drinking  idea  is  inseparable  from  the 
notion  of  European  life  whatever  milk  of  human  kindness  the 

tnidvrs  muy  have  possessed  at  one  time  seems  to  have  pn^sed  into 
a  milk  punch  stage.  .  ,  .  ,  The  degradation  of  the  wi'etchod  tribes 
of  West  Africa  has  reaohed  a  depth  which  is  appalling. 

Mr.  Waller  then  gives  a  statement  showing  the  quantities 
and  values  of  spirits  of  all  kimls  expoHod  from  the  following 
countries  during  recent  years.  Other  shipments  probably 
were  made  from  Germany,  but  no  reliable  statistics  could  be 
obtained. 

UaUons,  Vniiie. 

Great   BriUiin  sent  in  1884         602,328  £117,143 

Germany             '*  "  1884      7,13f>,2G3  7I3,r,34 

Portugal              *^  ^*  1882           91,524  ii^lGQ 

America              -  -  1884-5     921,412  56,88» 


8,751*527  -C893,832 

All  accounts  agree  tbiit  Ihe  trade  ha^  immensely  increased 
since  these  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  export  of  each 
nation  is  given  hut  for  a  single  year,  and  that  by  sidulteralions 
and  cheating  in  various  ways  for  this  amount  of  alcohol  great 
values  of  native  commodities  will  be  received  in  exchange. 

Mr.  Jiunes  Irvine,  of  laverpooK  who  i«  vouched  for  by  Mr. 
Waller  as  specially  fitted  to  te^tify^  says  : 

The  extent  of  the  trade  is  na  pro<ligiou8  that  1  think  the  follow- 
tng  estimate  of  the  quantity  annufdly  pourod  into  '*  the  rivers  **  or 
the  delta  of  the  Niger  Is  stifficiently  rioquent  and  relieves  me  (mm 
the  necessity  of  further  remark  regarding  the  evil.     Such  a  flood  of 
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mm  fmofiot  be  coiisumed  vritbout  eagtlpg  aa  awful  mooant  of 
fli* moral ijEJitioa.  It  in  not  pcraaible  to  get  at  tucUisi  shipmenta, 
liut  I  tim  »ure  I  do  not  over  e«timate  the  quaatity  when  I  put  down 
alxtjr  thotmaiid  UogwIieadH  of  fifty  gallons  each  (three  milUoii  gaUoaa) 
natlj  J  (jofmnmfjticin  iii  the  rivers  of  Niger,  Benio,  Bras8^  New 

Col  ►iJ'JVt  0[»ot»o,  Old  C'tilabar,  CameroooB,  etc.     Id  other 

wordM,  thii  oouiprcAiied  npaco  lying  between  four  degi'ees  aad  eight 
taliiutes  eaut  longitude,  or  Bay  two  hundred  and  fifty  QiUes  of 
c!oa«t»  ('(jtiHumeii  twenty  thousumi  tons,  or  Bay  twenty  sliipa  fuIJ,  of 
c»ne  Uioimand  trjtin  uaoh,  every  year.  The  atnazing  thing  is  tliatall 
thiN  truillc  Id  condni'ted  in  the  main  by  not  over  a  dozen  finns,  the 
menil)crM  of  wltioh  are  uiowt  excellent  men,  many  of  them,  I  l>eLieve, 
ttiuoere  Christians. 


That  Ih  the  tj'ouhlo  about  this  whole  busineas.  If  **©xcel- 
lant  rneji''  and  ''>*incero  CbriHtiam''  would  lot  it  alone,  the 
dtni!  would  bo  beaten  out  of  it  by  bis  own  sense  of  shMOie 
anddisgnu'o.  But  an  long  an  he  ean  conceal  his  tail  and  sit 
ut  lh«  oominuinon  tabk*,  why  shouldn't  these  poor  wretches 
in  Africa  and  America  continue  to  be  turned  into  hell? 
Flo  Win*!*  from  Kden  to  garland  the  neck  of  the  Snake ! 
Mr*  Irviiic  proceod?i:  **  Convince  them  they  are  wrong  and 
induce  them  to  withdraw,  and  what  is  accomplished?  Simply 
WH>r*«o  men  tnk*^  thoir  place/'  Doubted^-denicd — there  ahe 
no  worse  men  than  Chri^tiiuis  who  sell  rum.  But  not  to 
intornipt  M\\  Irvine  again.  "  Wlien  for  fifteen  years  I  coD- 
duoted  my  busines^s  without  it,  1  was  constantly  asked  what 
W!i!*  uccompliHliCHl,  and  told  lliat,  if  I  continued  to  decline,  as 
much  rum  as  ever  would  go  in.  I  felt  l»etween  me  and  Africa 
ttiat  \\n»  tnie,  hut  l>etween  tne  and  my  conscience  it  was 
another  matter,  and  uUiiv  ^  '  '  V.w,  a5  succesa  was 
imiHVHHible  without  it.     N^  1  oordinHy  join  with 

you  in  lieliering  that  no  effort  sboukl  he  spared  lo  slop  or 
redtti^  Xhi>  evil— if  U  th«  LordV  work  and  be  can  succeed  in 
waj**  unthocight  of  by  uh  at  pre^nt." 

Now  I  am  s^^ins:  to  stop  the  Ixwk  right  here  Id  ay  a  wv»txi  for 
Mr.  Jawie*  Irvine  of  Liv^^qn^ol — tlie  man  who  gave  np  his  profit- 
abW  U  '  he  had  a  coQackneev     Such  men  ave 

tlatit*^l^      ,  A^\m.   If  in  Engkuid  and  America  there 

w^T^  ten  such  men*  th^y  mi|cht  ^ve  the  world-  The  liqnor  Inuie 
iafuUi^  the  other  kind  of  exeeUait  1Mb  and  Christiaa^,   They 
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are  not  all  hypocrites.  Many  of  them  suffer  untold  pangs  of 
conscience  a^  they  ply  llieir  deadly  vocation  for  8U!Stenanco 
and  accumulation.  Circiunstanccs  have  made  thtun  the  man- 
agers of  these  social,  state,  nutiooal  and  internationai  crimca» 
but  society — that  is  you  and  I,  and  they  and  all  of  us — which 
has  the  power  to  destroy,  is  resjxjnsihh?  for  the  wickedness 
of  its  agents,  and  what  the  state  permit.* •  it  docs. 

Mr.  Waller  further  observes  that  we  cannot  get  at  the  fidl 
extent  of  the  disease  ;•....  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  evil  with  which  Fmnce  is  mixed  up,  and  her 
trade  and  energy  is  just  now  conspicuous  on  the  African  sea* 
board.  Neither  cati  we  go  into  the  quality  of  the  stuff  dealt 
out  to  the  native  tribes*  In  ^^ornc  mstances,  spirit  of  great 
strength,  which  is  diluted  many  times  before  even  ihe  throat  uf 
a  Brass  River  negro  can  tolerate  it,  is  used,  and  this  traffic  is 
also  forcing  its  wny  into  east  Africa^  In  1883,  Archdeacon 
Hamilton  wrote  from  Brass  River  that  one  of  the  National 
African  Co/s  steamers  recently  carried  2r),000  cases  of  gin 
and  demijohns  of  rum,  and  this  was  a  supply  for  two  factories 
only,  and  obsen^ing  its  effect^s  upon  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Bonny,  March  5,  1885,  he  thus  concludes  his  narrative: 
"It  appears  to  be  the  common  practice  to  drink  gin  "in  the  morn- 
ing and  tumbo  (j>ahn  wine)  in  tlic  evening,  so  that  there  are 
other  evils  to  contend  with  bc<ide  heathenism  and  cannibalism. 

Rev.  Hugh  Goldie,  missionary  at  Ol*l  Calabar  nearly  forty 
years,  in  the  L^nifed  Pi^esbyterktn  Mafjazlne — I  condense  all 

that   I   can — says : *'  Thus  brutalized  by  the  slave 

ti*ade  they  give  themselves  to  the  indulgence  of  their  lustn 
and  appetites  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  means.**  . 
He  speaks  of  "the  utter  dcgi'udation  into  which  that   inirtic 
sunk  them  by  the  tire  water  found  among  them,  *   .   .   *   ►which 
neuti-alizes  the  efforts  of  the  church  more  than  the  heathenism 

of  the  (*oimlry the  peofilo  arc  gcncrtill}*  in  a  sbite  of 

serni-intoxicatioOt  disinclined  to  listen*  caring  for  nothing  but 
strong  drink.  As  far  into  the  interior  i\h  we  have  penetrated 
the  gin  bottle  had  prei'eded  us.  Even  commercial  benefit.-i 
are  lost  by  the  desstruction  of  the  very  people  with  whom  the 
commerce  U  attempted."  He  expresses  great  regret  that  the 
Berlin  conference  im  the  formation  of  the  "  Free  Congo  State  ** 
did  not  exclude  the  drink  traffic.      A  great  part  of  the  tire 
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water  is  from  Germany — indeed  that  empire  seems  to  be 
utterly  reckless  in  its  greed  for  commercial  returns.  A  Glas- 
gow firm  formerly  employed  a  large  number  of  looms  weav- 
ing cloth  for  the  African  market — now  they  have  not  one.  A 
trader  wrote  from  Calabar  river  to  his  principals  to  send  no 
more  cloth — drink  was  the  article  in  demand,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  says  that  the  drink  traffic  will  render 
the  anticipated  demand  for  calico  in  the  Niger  regions,  where 
he  had  journeyed,  hopeless.  ''  The  Christian  community  in 
past  times  aroused  the  nation  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery  in  British  temtory.  A  like  task  is  now  before  it — 
the  awakening  of  the  nation  to  abolish  this  drink  traffic.'* 
Mr.  Thompson,  whose  experience  with  the  African  tribes  is 
considerable,  says,  further :  ^  The  trade  in  this  baleful  article 
(spirits)  is  enormous.  The  appetite  for  it  increases  out  of 
all  projx)rtion  to  the  desire  for  better  things,  and  to  our 
shame,  be  it  si\id,  we  are  ever  ready  to  supply  the  victims  to 
the  utmost,  driving  them  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough 
of  depravity,  ruining  them  IxKly  and  soul,  while  at  home  we 
talk  sanctimoniously  as  if  the  introduction  of  our  trade  and 
the  elevation  of  the  negro  went  hand  in  hand." 

The  Africans  demonstrate  the  jK)ssession  of  a  higher  and 
l>etter  nature,  and  the  consciousness  of  impending  destruction, 
by  their  jxnthetic  and  heart-rending  appeals  to  the  nations, 
which  for  money  are  holding  by  force  the  accursed  poison  to 
their  lips. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  written  by  King 
Maliko,  of  Xupo,  to  Bishop  Crowther,  himself  an  African. 
King  Maliko  is  a  Mohammedan. 

Salute  Crowther,  the  great  Christian  minister.     After  salutation. 

please  tell  him  he  is  a  father  to  us  in  this  land It  is  not  a  long 

matter,  it  is  alK>ut  btinisd  (^rum  origin).  B'lrasd^  b^misd.  banisn, 
bv  Gvxl !  it  has  ruined  our  conntrv ;  it  has  made  our  people 
Kwme  mad.  I  have  pven  a  law  that  no  one  dares  to  buy  or  sell 
it :  and  any  one  who  is  found  selling  it  his  house  is  to  W  eaten  up 
(plundereil'i  :  any  one  found  drunk  will  be  killevL 

I  have  told  all  the  Christian  traders  that  1  agree  to  everything 
for  trade  ex^vpt  b^ij^jtsd.  I  have  told  Mr.  Mcintosh's  [>eopIe  to  say 
the  b'.tr^.ij:'.'  remaining  with  them  must  ^v  returnevi  down  the  river. 
Tell  Crv>wther,  the  o^reat  Christian  minister,  he  his  our  :a:her.     I 
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beg  you,  Milam  Kipo  (Mr.  Faal),  don't  forget  this  writing,  because 
we  all  beg  that  he  (Crowther)  should  beg  the  great  priests  (the 
eommittee  of  the  church  misftiouary  society)  that  they  should  beg 
the  EngliBh  Queeu  to  [jrevetit  britigitig  Iramsn  into  this  loud. 
"'  For  God  and  the  Prophet's  sake;  for  God  and  the  Prophet  his 
messenger*s  sake,  he  must  help  us  in  this  matter — that  of  barasa. 
We  luive  all  confidence  in  him.  He  must  not  leave  our  coimtry  U% 
become  spoiled  by  barasu.  Tell  him  may  God  bless  him  In  his 
work.     This  is  the  word-mouth  from  Malike,  the  Erair  of  Nupc." 

Mai  ike  Ls  one  of  tlie  most  powcrftil  of  the  Mohaiiimeditn 
rulers,  and  his  appeal  shows  how  even  the  restrnints  of  tlie 
reliirion  of  the  Prophet  joined  to  the  **  civil  power  **  were 
insufficieut  to  prevent  tho  progress  of  tliis  coniraerce  in  death. 
It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  his  appeal  secured  co-operation 
from  the  National  AlVicjin  Company,  and  the  consumption  in 
hiHi  kin*;dom  had  lessened  25  per  cent.  bii?t  year. 

The  Berlin  Conforenco,  in  founding  the**  Free  State  of  Con- 
go/' however»  was  captured  hy  tlie  liquor  power,  notwith- 
stunditif.'  the  efforts  of  the  Rritisli  envoy  and  our  own  Hon. 
John  A,  Kasson,  who  made  ;strenuous  and  most  hononiblc  ex- 
ertions to  secure  the  exclusion  of  the  drink  traffic  from  the 
jttrisdiction  of  the  "state/*  The  German,  Portupruese  and 
0ome  other  members  of  the  conference  obtnitjcd  for  the  traffic 
^'fi-eedom  of  trade"  and  now  it  is  said  that  at  least  four  fifths 
of  all  that  is  bought  by  civilization  of  Africa  through  the  CJob- 
go  valley  is  paid  for  with  strong  drink. 

SOITH    AFRICA* 

Mr.  Waller  says  that  the  Dutch  and  English  goTemments 
in  South  Africa  have  witnessed  the  extirpation  of  some  tribes 
entirely,  as,  for  instance*  the  Hottentot,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  name  "  brandy  "  as  the  agent  here*  The  Dutch  influence 
Is  now  dominant  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  which  is  always  for 
the  distillers.  It  is  even  said  thiit  the  natives  are  becoming 
too  pro.'^perous  in  some  regions,  and  the  bnmdy  cask  is  thrust 
in  for  their  de,«!itruction — ^in  other  words — deliberate  murder 
by  poisoning,  a  government  engaged  in  as.«<as>iinAtion«  Tho 
only  otber  historical  instance  like  this  which  occurs  to  mo  is 
that  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountjiin* 

Three  years  ago  the  government  commfi«'*ion  on  the  liquor 
traffic ,  comprising  many  eminent  names,  reported  that : 
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The  commission  hns  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  emphatic 
and  urgent  representation  contained  in  nearly  all  the  evidence 
taken,  and  especially  from  the  natives  themselves,  on  the  erils 
arising  from  the  sale  and  consumption  of  strong  drinks.  All  this 
evidence  [KJiots  in  the  clearest  way  to  the  use  of  spirituctis  liquoi^s 
(chiefly  ardent  spirits  the  produce  of  the  distilleries)  as  an  unmiti- 
gated evO  to  the  native  races,  and  that  no  other  cause  or  influence  so 
directly  increases  idleness  and  crime  and  is  so  completely  destructive, 
not  only  of  aU  progress  and  improvement,  but  even  of  the  reasonable 
hope  of  any  progress  or  improvement.  Those  members  of  the 
commission  who,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  Border  districts  were  eye  witnesses  of  the  mischief, 
wretchedness  and  misery  which  multiplied  facUitieB  for  the  sale  of 
spirits,  by  licensed  canteens  In  the  neighborhockl  of  native  locations, 
are  producing ;  if  unchecked  it  can  only  have  one  restdt,  and 
that  is  the  entire  destruction  of  that  portion  of  the  natives  wlio 
acquire  tlie  taste  for  brandy.  All  the  better  clas^of  natives,  and  even 
the  heathen  ami  uneducated  portion^  appear  to  be  conscious  of  thiA, 
and  have  implored  the  commission  to  suppress  the  evil  which  U 
bringing  ruin  on  themselves  and  on  their  country. 

The  evidence  before  tlie  commissioa  wjis  from  ■ '  Ex-grov- 
ernors,  like  Sir  Theo.  Shepstone,  K.  C.  M.  G* ;  Ex-king 
Cetewayo  ;  Great  Chiefe,  like  Kaum ;  English  Bishops,  Local 
Magisti^ates,  District  Inspectors,  Doctors  aud  men  of  all  con- 
ditions, running  together  from  diflerent  parts  of  South  A  finca, 
and  making  common  cause  against  this  desolating  brandy 
drinking." 

Rev.  Alan  G-  £>*  Gibson,  M.  A.,  a  misbioiiary  working  m 
the  Transkei,  in  a  memorandum  transmitted  to  the  delegates 
sitting  on  the  inquiry  at  the  church  missionary  rooms,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1886,  discusses  the  question  at  length,  I  quote 
a  few  sentences;  "The  bulk  of  our  people  are  heathen  and 
uncivilized;  they  have  naturally  strong  passions,  and  no  mor- 
al, social  or  religious  checks  to  restrain  them  \  they  must  l>e 
restrained  by  the  law  fi'om  the  beginning.  It  is  a  case  where 
there  can  be  no  medium,  and  of  this  the  natives  are  fully 
aware  themselves." 

Speaking  of  a  liquor  proclamation  promulgated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  natives  held  meetings  all  through  the  country  and 
protested  against  the  increased  facilities  for  the  purchase  of 
liquor,  which  they  themselves  would  derive  from  this  procla- 
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matron,  and  so  i^trong  a  pnblic  opinion  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  goverament  that  the  proclamation  was  amended. 

Think  of  it !  A  Christian  govornmunt  reformed  by  tiie 
pulilic  opinion  of  savages.  'V\Tiat  a  tribute  to  the  common 
people!  He  saya :  ''My  people »  whether  Christian  or  hea- 
then, wore  unanimous  in  condemning  the  proclamation,  stating 
that  drink  Imd  ruined  other  tribes,  and  that  if  it  got  amongst 
themselves  it  would  ruin  them  also.  The  natives »  as  a  whole, 
have  sufficient  common  sense  to  see  this ;  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient to  abstain  from  drinking  when  it  is  in  their  power/* 
Mr.  Gibson  say**  it  looks  "  ominous  for  the  future,  as  the  liq- 
uor proclamation  has  now  been  followed  up  by  a  measoret  car- 
ried in  Parliament,  aliolishing  the  tax  on  brandy," 

He  tliinks  that  whatever  makes  liquor  more  e3q>ensive  is  a 
restmint  njion  its  use.  Mr,  Waller  obseiTes :  '*  Again  as  in 
case  of  the  Nupe  people  we  see  in  this  instance  that  the  unfort- 
unate natives  beg  to  be  delivered  from  themselves 

we  can  trace  no  disposition  oe»  the  part  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, swamped  as  it  is  by  the  Dui<?b  element^  to  respond 
to  the  appeal ;  in  fact,  the  recent  removal  of  the  brandy  tax 
fairly  unmasks  all  remaining  mystery.'* 

A  most  singular  narrative  is  that  of  a  temperance  crusade, 
(I  c^m  hardly  call  it  anything  else),  by  which  '-Drunken  Ba- 
soutoland"  has  been  converted  into  "Sober  Basoutoland."  1 
can  give  only  the  merest  sketch,  an<l  this  I  do  for  our 
encouragement  in  our  own  country  •  *'  What  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Bayoutoland  six  months  ago  is  well  known.  ^  Drunken 
Basoutolaiid  !  Riotous  BiLHoutohmd  I  *  has  been  the  com- 
mon talk  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in  its  future.  From 
Cftli*don  to  the  heart  of  the  Blue  mountains,  brandy  had  be- 
come a  curse  under  which  individuals,  families  and  the  whole 
tribe  were  crushed  without  any  visible  hope  of  rescue.  And 
yet,  incretlible  as  it  may  look,  matters  have  suddenly  taken  a 
new  turn.  Our  cliicfs  have  all  become  abstainers  and  use 
now  tlieir  great  influence  to  oblige  their  subordinates  to  re- 
nounce strong  drinka.     It  is  a  fact  that  for  the  last  six  months 

all  the  principal  chiefs  in  Basoutolund  have  not 

even  tasted    liquor,    and  tlie  bulk  of  their  people   have   done 
the  same.     Strict    watch  is   kept  on  the  border  to  prevent 
either  the  Basutoiai  going  Into  the  Free  State  and  buying  brandy 
18  ' 
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tliore«  or  the  white  smugglers  entering  Basoatoland  with 
their  accursed  merchandise The  death  of  an  impor- 
tant head  man was  a  solemn  warning  given  to  our 

drunken  chiefs.  DeHrium  tremens  at  last  got  the  better  of  the 
iron  constitution  of  the  deceased  chief.  Everybody  knew  that 
drunkenness^  and  nothing  else,  had  brought  him  to  an  un- 
timely and  dreadful  end.  And»  all  the  other  chiefs  being  more 
or  less  affected  with  that  horrible  malady,  evenr  one  of  them 
had  good  reason  to  think  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him  if  he 
did  not  speedily  renounce  drinking."  Then  follows  an  account 
of  the  way  they  did  it,  and  after  a  few  paragrajdis  which  read 
somewhat  like  the  proceedings  in  Ohio  we  are  told  ^  that  last 
but  not  least  we  had  a  visit  from  the  chief,  Faulus  Mopeli, 

who  was  formerly  a  member  of  our  church,  but  who 

long  ago  became  a  heathen  again.** 

This  man  seems  to  have  been  a  heathen  Gough  or  Father 
Mathew.  He  utilized  hymns  and  prayers*  and  moral  and  polit- 
ical orations^  and  made  a  great  impression  on  all  who  heard  his 
clever  appeals  for  temperance  and  unity.  He  held  out  hope 
even  to  the  Christians,  and  **  to  him  I  believe  is  Basoatoland 
indebted  to  a  large  e3rtent  for  the  happy  change  which  has 
been  already  recorvled."  But  famine  and  scarcity  of  money 
helped  them  some,  as  the  Basutos  were  not  able  to  buy  rum 
so  freely  as  formerly.  "  Temptaiioni*  are  i^lentifiil.  and  the 
pev>ple  are  weak.  With  trembling  hearts  and  niuv:h  prayer  we 
are  looking  at  the  course  of  events,  every  day  ot  temperance 
being  one  more  security  agaittst  the  overthrow  of  our  hopes. 
What  is  to  happen  iu  coming  da\~s  no  one  knows.  But  this 
we  know,  that  six  months  of  temperance  is  a  wocderfiil 
achievement :  that  to  the  present  time  no  sign  of  an  impend- 
ing relaf>se  of  the  Basut».>s  into  drunkenness  is  to  be  dfscenred. 
and  that  with  Ovxl's  help  what  seems  now  to  be  a  rcui- 
tvrary  l^ill  naiy  becocie  the  normal  and  yiednitiv^?  scare  of 
the  rrtbe.** 

Cocr^i^.  Eiirv-'pe  and  America !  H^w  ri"  r  boi>?  tor  us 
rcvr  Cbrisrian  nations  :s  this  bri^t  ±n«.l  bea^tiril  examcie  ot 
Evisoutolan-i  *  N;te  how  :h^y  lid  :t.  The  *'"'>  vrhiet  iievi  of 
vie-'rium  trvniens  and  the  -v>t  huA  th^:  ^  i  d  sec>e  to  be 
tr:rhrecev:.  Let  /crs  i:  th^-  same — ^se* -ri*  "^  c  ;-i-frs  have 
•ii^fC  ilrvadv.     Thev  stocce-i  the   inrvorriti-c   i:*.:  tie   sale. 
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They  utilized  famine  and  poverty  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  presently  if  we  continue  in  our  present  course.  They 
tried  mora!  suasion,  and  prohibitory  law»  which  they  enforced 
in  earnest.  Both  heuthen  and  Christian  lent  a  hand.  And 
they  did  it.  Let  us  do  likewise.  Here  are  our  superiors* 
Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  them. 

Seize  hoU\  of  truth  wherever  'ris  fonnd 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  grounii. 

All  hail,  Basoutoland  !  Hope  of  the  world  I  To  thee  we  dip 
every  flag  of  civilization.  God  grant  that  thy  bad  old  white 
companions  may  not  seduce  thee  again  to  thy  cups,  for,  if 
savages  cannot  refonn,  what  hope  have  we  I 

How  the  whole  business  cheapens  civilization  and  shames 
the  cheek  of  even  our  hypocrisy  with  red-hot  blush  I 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  this  oasis  in  the  desert.  "  Some* 
how  or  other  things  always  go  wrong  in  Africa,"  and  we  find 
the  Portuguese  a  few  miles  up  the  coast  admitting  spirits  of  all 
kinds  at  three  pence  per  gallon.  The  Transvaal  is  soon  to 
be  cursed  with  a  railroad,  and  then  the  tribes  which  at  pres- 
ent are  '"cut  off  from  intoxicants  will  come  under  the  scath- 
ing influence  of  a  state  of  things  mainly  confined  to  the  west 
coast  hitherto,"  and  the  scenes  of  Dr.  Livingstone's '''heroic 
explorations  "  are  threatened.  God  is  thought  to  be  helping 
these.  **  In  one  instance  the  tralBcker  was  drinking  from  a 
demijohn  in  the  chiefs  hut.  By  some  means  the  spirit  caught 
fire  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours  horribly  burned."  Mr.  John 
Moir,  the  reprcsentiitive  of  the  African  Lakes  Trading  Com- 
pany, tells  us  that,  in  the  flat  country  lying  near  the  sea 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi  river  and  the  Quilimane 
estuary,  many  distilleries  exist.  '^The  prolit^  on  the  sale  of 
spirits  is  700  per  cent.,  as  conducted  by  the  European  houses. 

I  have  seen  boys  and  frirls  of  about   fourteen  or 

fifteen  years  of  age  getting  their  wag<*s  in  this  poison.*'  ''At 
the  Opium  Company's  place  nearly  the  whole  wages  are  paid 
in  spirits/' 

The  Portuguese  are  doing  that*  In  fact  these  Portuguese 
eeem  to  be  the  **  primal,  eldct^t  curse  "to  Africa,  and  no  con- 
tinental nation  is  willing  to  st^y  its  hand  in  the  lein^U  No 
coni»cience  seems  to  be  touched  at  all  save  that  of  England, 
and  hers  appears  to  be  as  yet  like  the  embryotic  evolution  of 
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moral  nature  in  the  crocodile,  I  would  say  more,  if  I  was 
not  o!)li_i::cd  to  admit  that  Nov  England  and  New  York  are 
little  better  than  Old  England,  and  I  have  some  respect  for 
our  awn  nest.  The  naked  truth  is  that  we  are  a  set  of 
murderers  all  together,  and  the  best  of  us  only  endeavor  to 
console  our  victim  with  psalms  while  we  cut  his  throat  and 
pirk  his  pocket.  The  work  of  these  blessed  missionaries  alone 
proves  to  the  African  that  the  Christian  has  any  God. 

The  following  data  is  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  officials 
of  the  custom  house  : 

The  exportiition  fi'om  the  port  of  Boston  to  British  Posses- 
sions in  Africa,  from  July  1,  1882^  to  July  1»  1887,  of  spirits 
made  from  molasses  alone  was  3,147,918  gallons,  while  in 
addition  to  this  there  have  been  large  exportations  of  spirits 
made  from  graiui  amounting  to  1 16,792  gallons  in  the  single 
year  of  1882,  also  wines,  malt  liquors  in  bottles  and  casks, 
ami  alcohol,  etc,  etc. 

The  total  custom  house  valuation  of  all  domestic  exporta- 
tions from  the  United  States  to  the  British  Possessions  in 
Africa,  from  July  I,  1882,  to  July  1,  188ii,  four  years,  ig 
|B,fi48,123;  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  same  period, 
♦o,i>90,909,  leaving  the  value  of  all  other  exportation  I957.214. 
The  year  188G-7  is  not  included,  as  the  returns  were  ttot 
available  at  the  oust4>m  house  when  I  applied  for  them. 

These  returns  include  only  the  exportation,  first,  of  quantity 
frt>m  the  single  ix>i*t  of  Boston,  and,  second,  of  value  from  the 
Unitoii  States,  for  the  periods  above  stated,  to  the  British 
Possessions  in  Africa — t*  «.,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coa^i,  oo 
the  west  coast ;  (^pe  Colony  and  Natal  on  the  south  coasts 
etc.,  etc.  When  we  further  consider  that  this  doe^  not 
include  the  principal  inlets  of  alcohol  to  Africa,  and  that 
Grc*at  Britain,  France,  CTcrmany,  Portugal  and  other  Euro- 
I^ean  countries  are  far  more  active  in  this  accurseil  eomjneree 
than  ourselves,  and  that  the  manufacture  is  already  rooted  in 
Africa  itself,  and  that  the  trade  does  not  prohably  reveal  to 

ieial  iospection  one  fourth  of  its  actual  proportions,  we  can 

pn  to  tmsgino  something  of  the  extent  of  these  fires  from 
hell  with  which  we  are  illuminating  and  burning  up  the  ^Dark 
Continent,*'  whose  historic  niisfurtunes  seem  to  culminate  in 
our  lore. 
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Rev»  James  Johnson  said  iti  a  speech  before  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  April  1,  1887:  "The 
(*lave  timie  has  been  to  iUricu  a  great  evil,  but  the  cviIh  of  the 
rum  trade  are  far  greater."     Mr,  W.  S-  Cuine,  M.  P.,  says: 

'^The  native  races  of  Egypt  are  being  demoralized * 

Who  bu3's  the  liijtior  now?  Why,  the  natives,  whom  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  British  soldier  has  largely  taught  to  drink. 
Wherever  the  Englishman  comes  in  contact  with  the  natives 

he  drags  them  down  through  intoxicating  liquors 

I  went  to  a  temperance  meeting  in  Cairo 

all  natives,  three  or  four  hundred  prejient, 

every  speaker  native  of  Egypt  and  speeches  in  Arabic* 
Nearly  every  speech  was  in  denunciation  of  Eni^Iishmen, 
Levantines  and  Europeans,  and  Christians  in  particular  for 
bringing  this  accursed  drink  to  them.  They  were  urging 
Mohammedans,  whose  religion  forbids  them  to  drink,  to  sign 
the  pledge  as  we  do  here.*'  In  fact  MohammcduTiism  would 
appear  to  bo  the  chief  hope  of  Africa,  and,  if  Christianity  does 
not  rid  itself  of  alcohol,  may  yet  be  of  the  world. 

Professor  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Hofmeyer,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  says:  '\  ....  The  drink  tratfic  in  South  Africa 
means  ruin  and  death  to  the  natives.  In  1H83  it  was  otljcially 
repotled  !bat  in  two  months  KHi  natives  Imd  l>een  killed  by 
brandy.  IIow  many  pine  away  and  die  under  this  curse  all 
over  South  Africa  of  which  no  human  record  is  kept?     What 

a  day  of  retribution  is  awaiting  the  white  man  ! 

except  he  repent  and  seek  the  good  of  the  race  he  is  now 
destroying  for  lucre's  sake.**  Dr.  Clarke  says  that  "  he  had 
seen  thousands  of  girls  lying  drunk  around  the  traders' 
wagons.** 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Little  read  a  pajjcr  before  the  British 
Colonial  Temperance  Coi^ress  upon  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
ejwt  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  I  take  the  following  exiraot, 
making  no  apology  for  its  length*  liccause  of  the  completene-ss 
with  which  it  portrays  the  methods  by  which  stronger  nations 
in  these  modern  times  are  despoiling  and  destroying  weaker 
ones  under  the  pretense  of  civilizing  and  improving  their  con- 
dition. It  is  a  false  pretense  and  it  would  be  less  cowardly 
and  more  honomble  to  avow  the  real  purpose  and  use  some 
other  method  than  poisoning.     Pirates  carry  the  black  fla^ — 
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which  makeB  their  buj^inesB  comparatively  respectable,  Mr. 
Little  says,  page  232  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
which  was  hoUl  July*  1886  ;  "My  work  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Cluirch  of  England  for  several  years  wa^^  carried  ou  on  the 
eaj*t  coast  of  the  beautiful  l)ut  afflicted  island  of  Madagascar. 
The  history  of  that  land  is  without  parallel  for  pathos  and 
consuming  interest  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  century 
ago  it  was  unknown.  Fifty  years  ago  it  passed  through  a 
national  crisis  from  which  it  emerged,  guided  by  the  strong 
hand  of  England,  into  a  new  life*  You  are  all  aware  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  Malagasy  in  their  religious  and  social 
life,  A  nation  of  idolateri*  in  1800,  to-day  they  are  a  nation 
of  Christians.  And  for  this  change  they  have  solely  to  thank 
English  non-conformists.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
sent  them  missionaries,  artisans,  printers,  and  useful  men  of 
all  trades  and  professions.  The  results  w^ere  abundant  to 
overHowing.  So  mightily  grew  the  Word  of  Gt)d  and  pre- 
vailed." A  splendid  commerce  began  to  move  the  land.  Its 
dormant  resources  were  brought  forth  and  found  a  ready 
market  in  foreign  ports.  The  vessels  of  Europe  crowded  its 
magnificent  harbors  and  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  new  era 
which  had  dawned  upon  them.  Their  reverence  and  adora- 
tion of  an\^hing  English  was  everywhere  manifest.  They  gave 
us  the  higliest  honor  they  could  bestow.  They  called  us 
brethren  and  fathers  and  sons. 

But  they  soon  began  to  distrust  us,  and  I  fear  in  the  end  to 
dislike  us.  We  had  not  been  tnie  to  them.  We  professed 
to  love  them  for  their  own  sake,  and  then,  alas  !  we  discover 
ourselves  to  them  only  as  seeking  to  enrich  ourselves  at  their 
expense.  Mauritius,  the  chief  cc»lony  of  the  southern  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  East  African  seaboard,  had  gradually  developed 
immense  capabilities  as  a  sugar-] jroducing  island.  The  wliit^e 
capital  of  the  island  soon  drifted  into  this  industry  and  of 
course  an  outlet  had  to  be  found  for  tlie  produce  of  these  ever- 
increasing  sugar  estates.  A  ready  market  was  found  for  the 
sugar,  but  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  rum  which  was 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  sugar  mills?  It  was  not  good 
enough  for  European  markets.  It  was  too  good  to  wast4j- 
Madagascar  was  opening  its  gates  with  its  millions  of  popula- 
tion in  all  good  faith  to  the  merchandise  of  its  more  civilised 
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neighbors.  The  idea  was  conceived  of  making  Madagascar 
receptacle  for  the  damaged  spirit  of  the  Chrl-itian  EngliJ^h 
coh>ny  ot  Mauritius.  Tbo  stuff  wa**  Utken  down  to  Tamolave 
to  be  bartered  for  Malagasy  native  produce.  I  need  not  pro* 
long  the  story.  The  native  villages  soon  became  scenes  of 
friji^htful  havoc  and  misery.  The  crime  of  the  island  aro^e  in 
one  short  year  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a  height  ti>o  fearful  to 
record.  Like  a  pestilence,  the  mm  of  Mauritius  flowed  along 
the  public  way  and  up  the  country^  till  it  invaded  the  capital, 
Antananarivo,  200  miles  from  tlie  coast.  The  native  govern- 
ment was  seized  with  consternation*  Was  this  a  plot  of  the 
English  to  destroy  them?  The  king,  Badama  L,  a  prince 
of  great  sagacity  and  courage,  at  once  saw  that  something 
must  he  done  to  save  his  people.  The  custom  tlues  of  the 
port  were  paid  then  as  now  in  kind.  Every  tenth  barrel 
of  the  cursed  spirit  imported  was  sent  to  the  govermnent 
stores.  But  Radama  would  not  allow  it  to  he  placed  with 
the  cottons  of  Manchester  or  the  hardware  of  Birmingham. 
He  ordered  it  to  be  left  on  the  sands,  and  then  to  be  taken  to 
the  water's  edge  and  poured  uut,  every  drop,  into  tlie  sea.  The 
merchants  of  Mauritius  were  amused :  but  they  speedily 
l>ecame  indignant^  as  they  saw  ♦that  the  aggressive  action  of 
the  king  was  leading  the  natives  to  look  upon  the  rum  with 
fear  and  distaste-  A  gi"ave  representation  was  therefore 
made  to  Itadama  by  the  officials  of  the  English  government 
on  the  subject.  He  was  publicly  depreciating  the  value  of  a 
British  ailicle  of  trade.  He  was  violating  a  clause  of  the 
treaty  })ctween  himself  and  the  imperial  government.  Poor 
Radama  had  to  allow  the  cursed  stuff  free  course  or  quarrel 
with  his  best  friends  and  strongest  idly. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  flood  has  flowed  uninterniptedly 
over  the  land.  And  the  Malagasy  are  suilering  to-day  and 
will  suffer  till  public  opinion  at  home  proves  too  stjrong  for  tJie 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Erjirhnid  any  longer.  Uadama*s 
son,  Radama  U.,  a  youth  of  great  promise*  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cursed  habit  of  intoxication  taught  him  by  men 
of  a  Christian  nation,  and  he  perished  after  a  brief  reign  of 
nine  months,  crowded  with  act^  of  folly  «ud  sin,  in  his  own 
palace,  assassinated  hy  order  of  his  own  Privy  Council. 

A  terrible  fact  is  that  the  natives  are  now  growing  sugar 
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cane  in  their  own  country  in  order  to  make  tbis  rum,  and  the 
passion  for  intoxicants  is  spreading  with  fearful  rapidity 
amonir^t  the  J'oimg  men  of  the  higher  oliisses,  who  somehow 
thiniv  it  fashionable  and  u  mark  of  liigh  civilizution  to  be  scon 
in  a  condition  of  almost  helpless  intoxication  in  public  place 
The  native  authorities  deplore  this  condition  of  things.  The^ 
wish  to  close  their  port^  to  the  thing  altogether,  but  Mauritius 
is  too  strong  for  them,  and  this  crying  injury  to  a  perishing 
people  remains  unredressed  and  imheeded  by  the  most  humane 
and  Christian  nation  in  the  world.  The  same  story  may  be 
told  with  very  slight  variations  in  detail  of  all  the  native  tribe.^ 
on  the  East  African  sea  board.  From  Natal,  from  the  Cap* 
and  from  all  the  older  colonies  of  the  souths  a  flood  of  spirit  io 
jK)urcd  into  the  territories  of  the  native  chiefs.  >\^hole  villages 
are  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  kings,  chiefs,  people, 
women,  children,  all  in  a  state  of  hideous  frenzy  bom  of  the 
fire  water  of  the  white  man/* 

I  can  go  no  further  with  this  description  of  hell.  Oh, 
Christianity,  what  crimes  are  done  in  thy  name  ! 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury*  in  a  sermon  delivered  May 
2, 1887,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  holds  out  a  ray  of  hope. 

It  is  a  dread  commerce.  But  it  is  rather  anti-ooramerce.  The 
fear  of  it  and  the  dread  of  it  will  soon  be  upon  commerce  itself. 
.....  AVhat  shall  we  say  of  a  system  which,  in  the  Dame  of 
freedom,  threatens  with  extinction  all  trades  but  one?  What  of 
bales  of  goods  reshipped  because  in  the  di'unken  population  there 
was  no  demand  but  for  driuk^ — because  they  would  receive  nothing 
else  in  barter — would  take  no  other  wages  for  the  early  morning's 
work  and  were  incapable  when  the  early  morning  was  past?'* 

Just  so,  and  thus  we  again  reach  the  conscience  through  the 
pocket,  and  but  for  this  there  would  be  scant  hope  indeed. 
A^  Mr,  Joseph  Thompson  says,  in  the  Vonlemporarif  liefjiew 
of  December*  1886.  "for  any  Afi*icnn  who  is  influenced  for  good 
by  Christianity,  a  thousand  are  driven  into  deeper  degrada- 
tion by  the  gin  trade,  and  Mohammedan  missionariejs  are 
throwing  down  the  gauge  to  Christianity  and  declaring  war 
upon  our  chief  contribution  to  w^estern  Africa — the  gin  trade." 

AUSTRAI.IAN   OOLOKIE8   OF   GREAT    BRITAIN, 

As  everywhere  else  on  the  face  of  the  caith  that  au]>erior 
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civilization  iire  in  aggrr^*^s5vo  contact  with  inferior  conditions 
of  men,  alcohol  is  one  of  the  ni08t  active  and  deadly  agencies 
operating  against  the  native  inhahitants  in  tJie  vast  reorions  of 
Oceaniea,  as  well  as  amoD£^  the  civilize<l  in^meers  of  the  great 
nations  which  are  now  emerging  upon  the  hori^son  of  history. 

But  I  am  warned  hy  tlie  diminishing  space  of  this  work  that 
I  must  bo  brief  in  the  further  conjsideration  of  the  ravage^s  of 
intemperance  in  foreign  lands.  Our  chief  concern  is  first 
to  put  out  the  fire  at  bome* 

New  South  Wales  is  the  oldest  of  the  Australian  colonies; 
it  contains  310,938  square  milen,  and  is  three  times  the  eissa 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — five  times  larger  than  New 
England,  Its  population  is  one  million  and  rajiidly  increasing. 
N.  T.  Collins,  G.  W.  V.  T.,  of  the  Grand  Lodgc'l.  O.  G.  T. 
of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania  and  Fiji  says :  "  Unfortu- 
nately drink  has  been  the  j^reat  curse  of  the  people  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  lands.  Alcohol  was  one  of  the  earliest  me- 
diums of  exchange,  and  many  valuable  propeities  were  bar- 
tered away  for  a  gallon  or  two  of  rum.  One  of  the  first 
hospitals  in  the  colony  was  built  by  rum,  the  government 
giving  the  contmctors  a  monopoly  in  the  drink  trafBc,  aiid  it 
was  long  "known  as  the  '  Rum  Hospital.*  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  sure  way  to  furnish  patients  so  long  as  there  were  peo- 
ple to  drink  the  rum."  Mr.  Collins  adds  :  "As  in  the  early 
days  of  the  colony  a  considenible  prujKirtion  of  the  popula- 
tion belonged  to  tlie  convict  and  lawless  classes,  it  may  be 
easily  imagined  that  the  drink  fiend  obtained  a  firm  footing, 
and  that  the  most  horrible  crimes  were  perpetrated  under  its 
influence/'  But  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the  future.  The 
Good  Templars,  and  other  great  and  good  organizations,  are 
at  work  with  beneficial  retsults*  Itestrictive  legislation  helps 
them  also,  and  now  the  people  pay  only  twenty-three  Hnllarn 
per  head  annually  for  strong  drink. 

Mr.  John  Vale,  Secretary  of  the  Victcirian  Alliance,  Mel- 
bourne, says  that  "speaking  genendly  Victoria  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  most  of  her  neighbors  and  friends.'*  She 
has  a  million  of  people,  and  the  amount  annually  expemled  in 
support  of  the  drink  traffic  is  $23,000,WO — or  twenty-five 
dollarii  for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  Temperance  societies 
ure  active,  and  the  law  helps  some. 
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Mr.  John  AT.  Jago,  of  DunediD^  New  Zealand,  says; 
'*  There  is  no  fairer  land  thun  this,  non©  richer  in  resource* 
with  more  genial  clime,  or  richer  soils,  or  finer  forests,  or 
more  varied  mineral  deposits  ;  no  country  where  the  scenery 
is  more  grand,  more  beautiful  or  mure  wonderful.  Yet,  fair, 
beautifully  gmnd  as  is  this  new  land  of  ours,  'the  trail  of  the 
serpent  is  over  it  alF  .  .  .  .  .  while  man  assert^sd  his  do- 
minion over  the  earth,  drink  accursed  drink,  and  the  devil  in 
solution,  asserted  his  dominion  over  man/* 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  population  of  the  colony  haa 
not  averaged  over  500,000,  and  the  expenditure  for  rum  has 
been  £20,000,000,  or  $100,000,000.  Drink  causes  drunken- 
ness, drunkenness  produces  poverty,  disease  and  crime,  and 
jVIt.  Jago  estimates  the  cost  of  the  traffic,  direct  and  indirect, 
at  $22,500,000  annuallvt  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  reve- 
nue of  the  colony.  The  Good  Templars  are  the  chief  hop©  of 
all  these  vast  possessions,  and  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
already  described  applies  to  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania  and  elsewhere  in  those  far-oft\  but  important,  lands. 
The  native  races  seem  to  cut  no  figure  in  the  recent  accounts. 
The  same  will  be  true  of  Africa  in  fifty  years.  Like  causes 
produce  like  effects. 

THE    CONOa   VALLEY. 

In  closing  the  chapter  I  offer  a  few  observations,  lest  they 
be  omitted  lat^r,  upon  the  case  of  Africa,  which  demands  the 
inunediate  attention  of  the  American  people.  We  first  recog- 
nized the  Congo  Free  State.  We  were  a  part  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  which  chained  the  liquor  trade  to  her  lips  by  in- 
ternational agreement*  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
revived  the  slave  trade,  if  therewith  we  had  enacted  interna- 
tional prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  Congo  valley. 
This  government  daily  commits,  by  its  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  treaty-guaranteed  wickedness,  a  far  greater  wrong 
than  it  would  be  to  re-enslave  our  own  colored  fellow-citizens. 

The  Executive  Department  of  the  government  should  at 
once  open  correspondence  with  every  foreign  power  concern- 
ed, with  a  view  to  changing  the  status  established  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Berlin  and  by  subsequent  events.  The  Legislative 
Department  should  take  still  more  radical  action  by  prohibit- 
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ing  exportation  of  spirits  of  any  kind  to  Africa ;  by  declaring 

the  trade  to  be  a  crime,  like  piracy  on  the  high  seas,    and   to 

be  extirpated   by  force.     Build  a  navy  for  this  purpose,  if  .       ^ 

necessary,  and  scour  the   seas.     Let   us   see   what   Christian 

nation  will  go  to  war  to   protect  this  plague   of  the  world.  i 

International  agreement  can  be    obtained    for   the   suppres-  '  / 

sion  of  this  trade,    if  a  real  effort  be  made  by  the  United 

States  to  secure  it.     If  no  such  agreement  can    be  had,  then  ' 

Great  Britain  and  the   United  States   can   form   a   conven-  •/ 

tionforits  effectual  suppression.     If  Great  Britain  will  not  •'- 

join  us,  we  can  do  it  alone.    We  face  perpetually  inward,  and  :'; 

like  the  ostrich,  with  his  head  in  the  sand,  or  a  bashful  boy,  •  ^ 

stand  with  our  back  to  the  world.     If  we  leave  the  Congo 

Free  State— and  so  all  Africa — where  we  have  helped  to  place 

her  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  it  would  have  been  better  never 

to  have  recognized  her  flag  at  all.     Let  the  Christian  Philan-  ;'1! 

thropy  of  the  country  organize,  and  move  on  Washington.  >^ 

The    World's    Woman's    Christian    Temperance  Union  has  j 

already  entered  upon  the  work.     It  is  time  it  were  done.  '>i 

V 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   REMEDIES  —  TOTAL   ABSTINENCE. 

Alcohol  the  Tyrant  of  all  Ages  and  Races  — Are  the  Chains  of  the 
Liquor  Habit  to  be  Perpetual?  Shall  there  be  a  **New  Emancipa- 
tion''?— The  Forces  of  the  Temperance  Reform  until  lately  a  God- 
inspired  Mob — A  Great  War  before  us — The  Emancipation  of  Fif- 
teen Hundred  Millions  —  Agencies  to  be  Employed  by  the  Organized 
Army  of  Reform  Considered :  Individual,  Associated  and  Political  — 
Personal  Total  Abstinence  a  Recent  Evolution  of  Christian  Civili- 
zation —  The  Dictum  of  Science  and  Duty. 

WE  have  now  surveyed  this  monster  evil  which  afflicted 
nations,  long  since  personified  as  the  Tyrant  Alcohol. 
The  tyrant  indeed  he  is  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  race  and 
clime.  America,  Europe,  the  world,  are  now  in  his  chains. 
There  has  never  been  a  system  of  slavery  like  this  which 
King  Alcohol  has  imposed  upon  mankind  —  so  full  of  hor- 
rors, so  abject  and  hopeless,  in  this  life,  and  so  portentous 
only  of  wailing  and  despair  in  the  next. 

The  slavery  which  for  hundreds  of  years  was  imposed  by- 
civilized  (?)  nations  upon  the  children  of  ravished  Africa 
was  so  dreadful  in  its  origin,  and  so  wicked  in  its  robbery  of 
the  rights  of  man,  that  humanity  and  conscience  at  last  have 
overthrown  it,  even  in  those  regions  where  it  existed  in  its 
mildest  and  most  profitable  form.  It  was,  at  the  worst, 
subjection  of  the  body  only. 

"  Still,  in  thought  as  free  as  ever,"  the  black  victim  asserted 
his  own  manhood,  denied  the  right  of  those  who  bought  and 
sold  him,  and,  appealing  to  the  innate  sentiments  of  love 
and  of  justice  which  unite  the  whole  family  of  man,  to  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  demanded 
liberty  and  equality  before  the  law.  Such  an  appeal  must 
be  heard.  It  was  heard  —  in  every  form  of  protest  and  in- 
dignant expression  in  time  of  peace,  and  finally  on  a  thou- 
sand bloody  battlefields  and  on  the  slippery  decks  of  naval 
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strife t  until  the  high  judgment  of  Eiulh  and  Heaven  has 
reversed  the  foul  decree  which  enchained  our  fellow-man,  and 
now  the  liody,  like  the  soul,  is  free. 

But  the  fierce  tyrant  whose  dominion  we  are  now  eontem* 
plating,  worse  than  the  kidnapper  of  Africa,  has  lassooed 
our  iumiortal  natures  and  enskved  the  soul.  Under  the 
slavery  which  our  century  has  abolished,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  release  the  body  and  the  whole  man  went  free- 
But  here  is  a  thraldom  which,  while  it  is  destructive  of  the 
body»  yet  interpenetrates  the  whole  nature,  and,  by  a  horri- 
ble process  of  mental  and  mom],  as  well  as  physical,  disso* 
Itttion  and  degradation,  eliminates  every  quality  of  nobility 
in  man,  and  even  of  the  respectable  brute.  There  seems 
hardly  anything  whatever  of  being,  of  personal  entity  left ; 
nothing  but  the  essence,  the  purest  quality  of  debased,  be- 
sotted, and  grovelling  servility. 

The  man  is  at  last  absorbed  in  his  own  chains ;;  there 
is  no  man — ^all  shames  and  crimes,  and  nothing  more. 
Both  body  and  soul  are  destroyed  in  hell ;  yet  the  hell 
is  upon  earth,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  us  are  now 
in  it,  where  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  ances- 
tors and  of  our  kith  and  kin  have  already  died  of  the  worm 
which  so  far  dieth  not,  ^'  the  worm  of  the  still/*  And  is 
there  no  escape?  are  these  chains  perpetual? 

Shall  there  be  no  '*Xew  Emancipation**?  With  me  the 
millennium  is  a  fact  as  fixed  in  the  future  as  the  rising 
of  the  morrow's  sun.  To  that  more  than  hope,  that  faith 
which  is  the  substance  of  things  hopeil  for,  I  cling  as  the 
fundamental  premise  in  the  logic  of  life.  Without  this,  there 
is,  to  my  mind,  no  syllogism,  no  conclusion  at  all.  If  we  may 
not  believe — yes,  know,  as  we  know  that  the  everlasting 
courses  of  universal  nature  are  sure  —  that  there  is  a  higher 
and  better  destiny  for  the  race  than  this  mortal  existence,  a 
time  when**  all  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail,** 
and  once  more  "  returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale,**  wlmt 
is  there  to  work  for  here?  If  the  earthly  millennium  be 
impossible,  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  or  some  miasmatic  exhalation 
of  the  mind ;  if  there  \m  no  cert-ainty  of  a  higher  and 
lK?tter  slate  in  this  world  which  we  have  seen,  what  »c»nsible 
ground  is  there  to  predicate  the  realization  of  our  ho|>cs  in 
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a  world  which  we  have  not  seen  ?  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  prolong  society  unless  there  is  hope  of  its  elevation  and 
happiness  here.  The  sooner  we  are  all  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  and  the  tnigedy  of  lost  Greenland  is  repeated  on 
the  stage  of  the  whole  world,  the  better. 

It  is  this  faith  in  the  redemption  and  elevuiiuM  oi  our  race 
to  the  enjoyment  of  untold  ages  of  happiness,  here  in  this 
worldi  which  encoui'ages  me  to  believe  in  the  overthrow  of 
alcohol  and  in  the  "New  Emancipation."  And  there  is 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  us. 

We  do  know  that  certain  causes  will  produce  certaip 
effects;  that,  if  certain  causes  result  in  slavery,  certain 
other  causes  lead  to  freedom.  We  do  know  that  freedom 
need  never  be  lost,  and  that  when  lost  it  can  be  regained  — 
not  always,  for  manhood  at  last  goes  out  and  there  is  noth- 
ing left  to  be  made  free.  But  there  are  conditions  which  give 
freedom,  hope  and  joy,  and  we  possess  them  all  when  these 
conditions  are  complied  with.  There  is  a  way  of  escape. 
It  is  long  and  difficult.  By  a  thousand  converging  and 
ascending  avenues,  and  through  more  than  forty  years  of 
wandering  in  wastes  and  wildernesses,  Imraanity  must  reach 
the  promised  land.  But  there  is  sucji  a  land,  and  it  becomes 
us  to  be  strong  and  to  go  up  and  possess  it. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  great  war.  The  battle  is  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  It  is  personal,  social,  national, 
internationaK  It  involves  both  hemispheres  and  all  races  — 
body  and  soul,  time  and  eternity.  It  has  already  lasted 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  We  must  not  falter  because 
we  are  to  die  on  the  battlefield ;  only  let  us  fight  a  good 
fight.  Another  century  may  place  alchoholism  where  slavery 
now  is.  That  %vill,  indeed,  be  a  new  emancipation.  How 
shall  we  win  this  fight? 

Much  depends  upon  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the 
plan  of  battle.  Until  lately,  the  forces  of  the  Temperance 
Reform  have  been  a  God-inspired  mob.  Many  a  Bastile  has 
been  taken,  but  hardly  one  has  been  destroyed,  and  we 
almost  invariably  have  lost  them  again  to  the  inferior  but 
regular  troops  of  the  enemy.  It  is  [ill-important  that  we 
comprehend  what  we  are  to  do.  We  are  to  capture  the 
world,  to  accomplish  New  and  Universal  Emancipation^  for 
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fifteen  hundred  niillions  who  now  are,  and  for  bilUons  who 
are  yet  to  l>c. 

How  shall  this  bo  done? 

I  do  not  feci  competent  to  answer  this  question  ns  it  should 
be  answered ;  hut  the  hope  to  throw  a  few  rays  of  light  (and 
I  would  also  of  heat)  upon  it,  is  the  only  purpose  with  which 
this  book  is  written. 

HuDjan  existence  proceeds  in  two  forms  —  the  individual 
life  and  the  life  of  society.  Intemperance  affects  botb^  and 
hence  all  the  agencies  and  influences  which  they  can  summon 
should  be  exerted  for  its  extirpation. 

These  agencies  and  influences  may  be  classifled  as  (1) 
individual  action,  (2)  voluntary  associated  action,  and  ('^) 
action  by  the  State.  The  tirst  two  constitute  those  influences 
and  agencies  which  are  generally  known  us  moml  suasion. 
The  State  enacts  and  enforces  law.  It  is  obvious  that*  since 
the  evils  of  alcohol  result  from  the  voluntary  introduction, 
by  the  individual,  of  the  poison  int*>  his  system,  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  prevention  and  reform  is  total  abstinence 
by  every  one  from  the  accursed  thing. 

This  is  the  first  commandment,  and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shalt  assist  thy  neighbor  to  abstain  like 
thyself. 

The  medicinal  use,  if  there  be  any,  is  nut  included  in  the 
use  as  a  beverage,  although  when  administere<l  lis  a  medicine 
it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  drink.  The  complete  temper- 
ance reformation,  for  individuals  and  for  society,  implies  total 
abstinence  of  the  race  from  intoxiciiting  bcveniges.  That, 
and  nothing  less,  should  be  tiie  high  ideal  of  our  endeavor, 
although  we  miiy  climb  to  lh«  stars  by  many  a  weary,  toitu- 
otis»  but  ever  ascending  st^p.  It  is  clear  that,  as  society  is 
but  the  aggregate  of  individuals,  personal  abstinence  and 
reform  is  the  only  possible  way  to  geneml  reform.  True 
tempemnce  reform,  then,  must  begin  with  the  indiviilual, 
and  it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  exertion  of  his  own 
will,  or  by  the  will  of  others  influencing  his  conduct^  eitlicr 
by  advice  or  cotnpulsion.  The  Temple  of  Ri^form  is  builded 
of  living  individuiil  st^mes,  which  either  lake  their  projier 
phiccs  voluntarily,  or,  being  pla<*ed  by  the  aid  of  others,  re* 
main  there  by  virtue  of  their  own  disposition  or  environment* 
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Wherever  there  is  will-power  there  is  responsibility ;  and 
if  there  be  such  a  thing  a$  sin,  that  man  commits  sin  who 
kuowingl}'^  and  voluntarily  partakes  of  poison  as  a  mere 
beverage,  a  drink. 

If  there  be  any  act  fraught  with  more  danger  to  himself 
and  to  all  those  who  are  about  him,  whether  in  relations  near 
or  remote,  let  it  be  named.  What  crime  does  man  commit 
attended  by  such  universally  bad,  wide-spreading,  and  far- 
reaching  consequences  as  that  of  voluntary  intoxication? 
Intoxication  stimulates  every  bad  impulse  and  pasaion  of 
body  and  souL 

It  embraces  every  crime  in  its  probabilities  —  certainly  in 
its  possibilities  —  whenever  it  is  committed;  and  we  shall 
have  gone  fur  tm  the  way  to  the  removal  of  the  great  evil 
when  we  say  of  the  drunken  man  that  he  has  committed  the 
crime  of  intoxication*  If,  while  thus  a  criminal,  he  commits 
also  a  murder,  I  had  almost  said  that  he  should  still  be 
arraigned  at  the  bai*  of  justice,  charged  with  intoxication,  and 
the  killing  should  be  shown  in  evidence  not  as  the  principal 
offense,  but  as  an  aggravation  of  the  original  crime  com- 
mitted and  continued  by  the  voluntary  administration  of 
strong  drink,  and  punished  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  law, 
In  law  a  man  contemplates  the  probable  consequences  of  his 
own  act,  and  is,  accordingly,  held  responsible  whether  he 
really  thinks  of  them  or  not.  When  habitual  intoxication  has 
so  far  done  its  work  that  the  will  is  gone  and  permanent 
imbecility  or  active  insanity  has  usurped  the  moml  nature, 
responsibility  may  cease.  But  if  we  punished  the  single  act 
of  intoxication  as  a  crime,  he  would  be  a  hardened  wretch 
indeed  who  could  contrive  so  frequentlj"  to  offend  as  to  de- 
velop the  permanent  loss  of  his  Feasoning  powers. 

If,  then,  the  voluntary  perpetmtion  of  acts  which  are 
hurtful  to  ourselves  and  to  othei*s  is  sin,  the  voluntary  use 
of  intoxicating  liquom  or  poison  is  sin'j  and  when  it  goes 
so  far  as  to  injure  society,  it  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  dmnkenness  to  any  extent 
does  not  injure  society,  since  all  men  are  embraced  in  its 
membership. 

The  law  can  not  deal  with  trifles,  and  its  practical  applies* 
tiou  can  not  reach  those  acts  of  secluded  vice  which  do  not 
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openly  touch  the  public  welfare  and  the  good  order  of 
society ;  but  the  act  is  still  attended  with  personal  respoti^i- 
bility  in  the  forum  of  conscience,  and  is  still  a  sin.  As  such, 
it  must  be  distinctly  held  up  to  the  eye  of  the  mindp  and 
dealt  with  in  the  account  between  the  creature  and  his  God. 

In  this  secret  fortress  of  the  soul  the  primary  battle  must 
be  fought ;  that  battle  is  within  the  gate ;  it  is  the  struggle  of 
the  garrison  to  l)e  loyal  and  true  to  it**  primary  instinct  of 
duty  to  itself,  humanity,  and  God.  The  creation  of  this  sense 
of  the  commission  of  wickedness  in  the  act  of  self-poisoning  or 
intoxication  is  the  nidical  work,  Without  it,  all  other  means 
—  whether  of  the  press  or  church  or  State,  or  even  of  friend- 
ship and  love  —  will  farL  Appetite  is  stronger  than  them  alU 
Couiscience  alone  can  conquer  alcohol  fighting  for  supremacy 
within  the  citadel  of  the  human  souL 

The  first  great  necessity  in  the  tempcnmce  reform  is, 
then,  to  convince  men  that  intoxication  is  mronp.  This  is 
the  work  of  religion.  It  is  the  special  mission  of  the  chuR'h 
and  of  all  those  auxiliary  agencies  which  are  connected  with 
organized  piety  or  piety  in  action. 

The  conviction  must  j>cnetnite  further  than  to  tlie  !ict  of 
personal  intoxication.  The  man  must  realize  that  cursed  is 
be  that  putteth  the  cup  to  his  neighbor's  lips.  It  must  go 
deeper  still,  and  stir  that  elemental  force,  ^ — the  protbunilest 
and  mightiest  in  the  universe,  —  the  sense  of  duty.  Then 
we  will  have  men  aroused  to  action  in  ail  their  relations  — 
to  themselves,  to  others,  both  personal  and  as  members  of 
society  and  of  the  State  —  contending  with  all  their  immortal 
powers  for  the  extinction  of  a  sin  and  a  crime,  and  for  the 
elevation  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  for  me  further  to  dwell  op(»n  tbt\He  juimary 
truths.  The  field  is  already  occui>ied  by  the  Christian 
church  and  hy  all  who  are  laboring  for  educational  and 
moral  reform. 

Total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages  by  the  individual  —  not  as  a  matter  of  choice 
or  expediency,  but  of  moral  oliligation  —  is,  then,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  fundamental  pmposition  of  the  temperance  reform* 
1  think  this  logically  and  Inevitably  renults  from  the 
&ct,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  overwhelming  evidence 
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alrearly  jiroduced,  that  any  alcohol  whatever  is  poisonous 
except  when  used  mecbcinally.  If  there  be  a  case  in  which 
it  is  demonstrated  to  be  useful,  that  demonst ration  proves  tlie 
use  to  be  medieinaL  It  is  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  say 
that  poison  is  beneficial  to  a  person  in  health. 

If  it  raust  be  granted  that  it  is  a  sin  for  one  to  inflict 
needless  evil  upon  himself,  it  must  1^  still  more  a  sin  for 
him  to  inflict  evil  upon  others*  It  must  also  be  granted  that 
no  one  can  injure  himself  without  tliereby  injuring  society,  of 
which  he  is  a  part  —  and  to  whose  other  members  he  will  l)e 
rendered  either  positively  hurtful  or  less  useful  than  his  duty 
requires  him  to  be,  by  reason  of  the  self-inflicted  injury. 

If  total  abstinence  be  a  personal  duty,  it  must  follow  that 
every  member  of  society  should  exert  himself  to  make  it  the 
rule  for  the  community.  If  ho  owes  that  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bor, it  is  still  more  a  wrong  and  a  crime  for  him  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  their  manufacture  or  sale, 
or  by  aiding  or  abetting  the  traffic  therein. 

It  becomes  an  aflirmative  wixjng  on  his  part  to  promote 
by  act  or  bj''  neglect*  in  his  private,  social  or  civil  capacity, 
this  most  destructive  agency  with  which  the  human  mce  is 
afflicted.  All  these  conclusions  follow  from  the  concession 
of  the  proposition  that  total  al)stinence  from  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  is  a  personal  duty. 

If  it  be  a  personal  duty  to  abstain,  it  follows  that  we  must 
assist  others  to  abstain  also. 

If  personal  abstinence  be  a  duty,  the  inherent  nature  of 
society  compels  the  concession  of  still  another  proposition. 
It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  impose  upon  itself  that  rule  which 
is  binding  upon  each  of  its  members.  Whatever  is  the 
universal  duty  of  society,  society  must  require  to  be  per- 
formed. Society  acts  by  public  law  and  l)y  custom,  which 
is  the  most  powerful  of  all  manifestations  of  the  general  will. 

The  duty  of  personal  alwtinence,  then,  requires  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  drinking  customs  of  society,  by  society,  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  contrary,  and  the  enactment  of  remedial 
and  prohibitory  laws  for  the  overthrow  of  the  traffic. 

In  view  of  the  sweeping  results  which  tio%v  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposition  that  personal  abstinence  is  a  duty, 
the  fundamental  importance  of  tlie  doetrine  that  alcohol  is  a 
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poison,  or  hurtful  when  not  used   m<nlicinnlly  upon  which 
that  proposition  depends  is  at  once  apparent. 

Thus  do  the  researches  and  dt§eoverie8  of  science  become 
the  foundation  of  nK»iaU(y,  the  eulighlenment  and  sanction 
of  religious  and  civil  duty»  and  thu4j  do  they  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  doctrine  or  duty  of  total  personal  abstinence  is  one 
of  the  latest  evolutions  of  Christian  civilisfiation.  It  could 
not  l>e  until  the  poisonous  nature  of  alcohol  to  sound  health 
wai*  established.  This  view  was  scarcely  entertained  until 
Within  the  lust  ««ixty'  years,  and  even  now,  although  clearly 
proven,  is  by  no  means  universal  I3'  admitted.  Its  necessity* 
in  order  that  the  evil  of  intemperance  may  be  removed,  is 
partly  the  liemonstnition  of  science  »nd  purtly  of  ox])erience 
in  the  failure  of  the  prodigious  efforts  of  society  to  half-way 
rescue  itself  by  legislation,  abstinence  from  ardent  and 
imlulgence  in  fermented  drinks,  Moderation  Societies  and 
like  emulsions.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  totally  abstinent 
teachings  of  ancient  religions  and  Eastern  lawgivers,  which 
might  l>e  iidojited  as  the  basis  of  modem  reform ;  but  to  our 
own  religicm,  and  to  the  history  of  our  own  civilization*  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  practice  of  using  intoxicating  bev- 
entgcs,  distilled  and  fermented,  seems  to  have  been  as  fully 
established  and  almost  as  nearly  universid  among  European 
nations  as  that  of  breathing :  and  the  serious  suggestion  of 
its  sinfulness  would  genemlly  have  been  considered  as  absurd 
as  that  of  the  drinking  of  water.  Even  the  minister  of  I'clig- 
ion  appears  to  have  l>een  as  oblivious  to  the  i<lea  as  the 
common  recruiting  sergeant^  and  each  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  in  filling  the  mnks  of  their  respective 
armies,  stimulated  by  the  same  cxliilarutii»g  agent.  Even 
after  society  was  staggering  under  the  increasing  Imrdcns  of 
intemperance  in  recent  modern  times,  the  idea  of  personal 
culpability  in  the  use  of  liquors  had  not  dawned  tjpou  men. 
It  seems  to  have  been  conceded  by  all  that  motleration  in  the 
use  was  the  utmost  limit  of  rational  abstinence,  and  neither 
by  legislation  nor  voluntary  asi-Kiciation  nor  personal  restraint 
was  more  to  be  thought  of. 

Moderution  Societien  appeaivd  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     The  fii'st,  or  one  of  the  tir?<t,  was  esUli- 
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lished  in  Germjiny,  in  the  yeoi  1517,  See  "  Alcohol  in  His- 
tory/'p.  276.  It  was  called  the  "Order  of  Temperance^'' 
and  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  pledging 
health,  and  to  reform  the  '* higher  classes.''  These  **  classes" 
^vere  fast  being  ruined  by  intemperance.  In  1600,  Maurice, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  established  a  society  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  which  was  that  its  members  "  never  should 
become  intoxicated." 

No  member  "should  be  allowed  more  than  seven  goblets 
of  wine  at  a  meal,  and  that  not  more  than  twice  (14  goblets) 
a  day,**  Count  Palatine  Fi-ederick  V.  established  another, 
and  the  members  of  both  pledged  themselves  to  observe  the 
rules  two  years.  These  rules  permitted  the  use  of  5110, 
goblets  of  wine  by  each  member  yearly ;  that  was  modern^ 
tion  —  reformation.  Dr,  Edd}-  sa3'^s  that  he  finds  no  further 
trace  of  temperance  societies  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

The  Lansingburg  (N.  Y.)  Federal  Uerald  of  July  13, 
1789,  has  the  following:  "  Upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
most  respectable  farmers  of  the  county  of  Litchfield,  Ct., 
have  formed  an  association  to  discoui'age  the  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  have  determined  not  to  use  au}^  kind  of 
distilled  liquors  during  their  farming  work  the  ensuing  season/* 

In  1785,  Dr.  Rush  published  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Effects 
of  ArJent  Spirits  upon  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,"  and  the 
modern  temperance  reform  was  begun ;  but  then,  and  for 
many  years  after,  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  excessive 
use  or  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  mainly ;  while  Rush  and 
Belknap  and  others  even  favored  the  use  of  fermented 
drinks.  This  seems  more  incredible  when  they  had  the  les- 
sons of  history  before  them,  which,  until  within  a  few  cen- 
turies, recorded  only  the  ravages  of  fermented  intoxicants. 
But  the  explanation  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  neither 
science  nor  experience  had  as  yet  demonstrated  the  vital 
truth  —  at  least,  it  had  not  penetrated  even  the  professional 
mind  —  that  alcohol  is  purely  a  poison*  When  that  truth  is 
comprehended,  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  is  the  inevit- 
able and  spontaneous  conviction  of  every  sane  mind.  As 
late  as  1833,  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society  merely 
pledged  its  members  not  to  use  distilled  sph-it  as  a  drink  nor 
to  provide  it  tor  others. 
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Dr,  Marsh  says  that,  '*  hi  the  early  stages  of  the  tem- 
pciiince  njforni,  some  friends  of  the  cause  in  Boston  thought 
best  to  establish  a  brewery  t<i  furnish  men,  \\'ho  %vould 
abstiiiu  from  ardent  spirits,  with  beer/*  It  failed,  linking 
some  $20,000  capital,  because  its  managers  were  honest  and 
furnished  a  good  article,  and  hence  could  not  compete  with 
the  cheap  adulterations  which  drew  away  the  patronu;cre  of 
these  model  abstainers. 

Dr.  Eddy  says  of  alcohol  in  history,  that  the  first  instance 
in  modern  times,  of  which  we  have  reliable  information, 
where  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  has  been  maintained 
through  the  agency  of  pledges  and  organizations,  is  the  case 
of  Micajah  Pendleton,  of  Virginia,  who,  witnessing  the 
lamentable  effects  of  drinking  upon  his  neighbors,  and  desir- 
ing to  fortify  himself  in  all  possible  ways  against  becoming 
a  victnn  to  the  evil,  drew  up  and  signed  a  total  abstinence 
pledge  in  the  early  part  of  1800,  He  induced  many  otJiers 
to  sign  it>  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Staite,  but  his  work  was 
limited*  As  before  stated,  the  opposition  to  the  traffic 
was  almost  wholly  directed  agstinst  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits  only,  and  by  the  Moderation  Societies,  until  1833, 
when  these  **  began  to  give  way  to  Total  Abstinence  Organ- 
izations, which,  in  a  few  years,  obtained  entire  control  of  the 
tcmpemnce  work/* 

Many  reasons  contributed  to  this  great  change  in  the 
public  mind.  It  had  been  observed  that  reformed  men 
seldom  returned  to  their  old  habits  from  resort  to  ardent 
spirits,  "but  almost  always  fell  by  the  use  of  feimented 
drinks,  which  ai'oused  the  serpent  appetite  within  Jis  surely 
as  the  distilled;  and  gniduaMy,  all  through  society,  tho 
evil  of  intoxication  was  found  to  be  again  spreuding  by  tho 
substitution  of  the  milder  forms  of  intoxicants.  Thus, 
the  reform  itself  was  being  swallowed  up  in  the  coming 
oceans  of  fermentation. 

Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  who  had  been 
opposed  to  total  abstinence,  changed  his  position  in  tho 
light  of  experience,  and  declared,  "  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  reformation 
of  drunkenness  is  the  habitual  use  of  wine,  beer,  cider,  and 
cordials  by  the  resi>ectabl6  members  of  the  community ;  as 
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ill  vitvy  nmiiyt  I  believe  in  most  cubcB,  intemperate  habits 
fii'it  foi'tniid  find  tho  love  of  uI(X)holic  drinks  induced  by  the 
hfibiliifil  iiHo  of  lUitHii  Iij(tiier  ))cvcragcs.^  Dr.  Marsh  said 
(Jiiit  iilcoliol  wttN  dilfuHin^  ilself  through  all  the  veins  of 
Horiiity  ill  fnnnontud  drinks. 

Thn  p;(in«u'iil  observation  and  study  of  the  subject  of 
alroluil  in  ilM  rohitions  to  man,  by  all  classes  and  especially 
by  (ilMimiHtri  and  by  the  ablest  members  of  the  medical 
profMHHion,  with  tho  aroused  activities  of  conscience,  quick- 
immmI  liy  iurroiiHinjj;  intelligence  ii^  and  out  of  the  church, 
tho  diMMiKsiouH  of  tho  pulpit,  of  tho  platform  and  the  press, 
whirli  hiivo  iijjfitatod  our  own  and  other  countries,  have 
I'Ohiilhul  in  tho  oomploto  establishment,  among  the  great 
\\u\Hii  of  thtmo  who  ideally  ai*e  determined  upon  any  sub- 
ntautial  nntl  ponnnnont  roform,  and  the  rescue  of  the  race 
i\\\\\\  tho  ourso  o(  aloolu^lio  poisoning,  of  the  great  doctrine, 
or  priuoipio,  that  total  abstinonce  fi*om  all  intoxicating 
lH*voi*a|i»t^H  i>»  a  uiond  t>bUgiition  binding  upon  the  conscience 
of  ovorv  nioniU^r  of  sooioty,  and  that  the  unnecessary  use  — 
HUvl  all  U840  but  tho  niodicinal  is  uumn^essary  —  by  the  indi- 
vi\b»al  is  vi^H^,  If  not  orimo.  It  is  monilly  wrong  for  the 
iu\li\idual  to  intliot  ii\iury  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon 
\»thoiN;  and  tho  infliction  of  injury  ujH^n  himself  is  always 
an  ii\iun  t\*  swiotv.  This  gr^^ai  tniih  is  tho  only  sure  basis 
of  hoiv  in  tho  war  of  iho  a^r^^s  airainst  aUvhoK  now  flagrant 
thtxnighom  iho  worKl,  FrvMu  ii  flvuv  lv»giv*ally  all  rvmeduil 
UK\isui\\^,  whothor  of  xoluuiary  otfort,  of  the  church  or  of 
I  ho  >laic, 

UuiUl  tho  chuivh  of  IVmivrHiuv  ufva  this  rvvk,  ;iiid  :he 
i^auv*  v*f  h<"U  siuU  not  pt\*\aii  ;^:;iius;  U. 
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EDUCATIONAL   FORCES. 

Policy  of  Preventjaii  —  Educutiou  of  tJie  Child  the  Secret  of 
cess  —  Rescue  the  Drunkiii'd;  hut  Ethu^Jite  the  Child  ^  Home  tJie 
Primary'  Fiwld  of  Action  —  Thi*  Church  Work  of  EiViealion  —  Thn 
Fublie  SchooU  and  8cientidc  liHtfuelion  —  *'  Temperance  Kdu* 
cation  Law*" — The  Bill  for  National  Aid  to  Educalion — Us  Princi- 
ples Stated — Its  Beiiring  on  the  Temperance  Work — Testimony  of 
PubUc  Men  to  its  Merits  and  Importance, 

IN  tlie  lust  chapter  the  grotmd  is  taken  that  the  temperance 
reform  must  be  incompleto  until  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicatiug  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  the  rule  of  the 
individual  and  of  society ;  that  any  use  of  a  poison,  save  as 
a  medicine,  is  necessarily  hurtful,  and  therefore,  when  used 
with  knowledge  of  its  character,  is  morally  ns  well  as  physi- 
cally wrong ;  that  nothing  can  be  moraUy  right  the  indulgence 
in  which  is  known  to  be  injurioua  either  to  the  individual 
or  to  society,  which  is  only  the  aggregation  of  individuals. 
The  fact  that  the  injury  is  in  tunny  cases  slight,  while  it  may 
raise  the  question  of  degree,  does  not  affect  the  quality  of 
the  action.  Questions  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  geometry,  nor  with  the  most  improved  style  of 
Fairbanks'  scales.  They  belong  to  the  couit  of  conscience« 
and  that  court,  and  no  other,  hits  ultimate  jurisdiction  of  the 
temperance  reform.  Questions  of  expediency  may  arise  as 
to  the  form  and  degree  of  interference  by  law,  and  by  other 
methodn,  with  the  traffic ;  but  they  must  all  be  decided  by 
the  test  of  conscience,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the 
mean8  and  the  policy  which  shall  soonest  remove  the  evil  nnd 
the  sin  from  among  men.  In  this  chapter  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  and  their 
application,  to  ^cure  the  extinction  of  the  traffic  in  strong 
drink. 

Since  the  community  is  made  up  of  those  who  do,  and  of 
those  who  do  not,  u:i»e  alcoholic  liquom,  it  Is  obvious  that 
effort  mu»t  be  applied  to  the  cure  of  those  who  ai*e  sick,  tod 
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the  preservation  of  the  health  of  those  who  are  well,  —  m 
other  words,  to  prevention  and  cure.  The  most  natural  and 
effective  and  easily  available  of  all  means  which  can  be 
employed,  is  the  prevention  of  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion, by  wielding  the  strong  right  arm  of  society  —  the  law. 
But  a  strange  mental  infatuation  has  for  ages  been  upon  the 
mind  of  civilized  man,  and,  while  he  would  put  out  a  con- 
flagration by  instinct,  he  has  not  only  permitted,  but  has 
even  kindled,  fed  and  protected  the  flames  of  alcohol, 
lighted  from  the  infernal  pit,  by  the  forces  of  positive  law. 
Of  this,  however,  more  hereafter. 

All  possible  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  save  the  drunkard 
which  does  not  divert  attention  from  the  child.  Compared 
with  the  child,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  becomes  of 
the  sot  or  even  of  the  moderate  drinker.  Cure  is  the  object 
in  his  case ;  prevention  of  disease,  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  transmission  of  uncontaminated  life  to  future  ages,  is 
the  great  purpose  in  our  treatment  of  the  child. 

In  all  past  time,  attention  and  effort  have  been  chiefly  con* 
centrated  upon  the  habitual  consumer  of  liquors.  This  is 
natural,  for  he  is  the  victim  whose  wounds  and  bruises  and 
putrifying  sores  are  constantly  on  exhibition.  He  it  is  who 
riots,  murders,  starves  and  dies  to  illustrate  the  diabolical 
horrors  of  the  trade.  His  performances  are  of  a  character 
to  engross  our  attention.  And  it  is  indispensable  that  these 
results  be  heeded  and  studied,  as  only  in  that  way  are  we 
enabled  to  discover  their  cause,  and  thus  to  apply  the  means 
of  cure  when  cure  is  possible,  and  to  prevent  their  spread 
among  those  who  are  not  yet  infected  by  the  plajrue. 

I  would  not  prevent  one  heart-throb,  far  less  one  single 
effort,  for  the  rescue  of  those  already  in  the  slavery  of 
intemperate  habits.  And,  besides  them,  there  is  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  those  tempted,  and  occasionally  indulging, 
who  can  certainly  be  saved.  It  is  the  highest  duty  to  save 
them,  and  to  save  them  all,  or  at  least  to  present  and  press 
upon  them  the  op|)ort unity  of  reformation.  Society,  when 
at  all  aroused,  is  not  likely  to  neglect  this  duty. 

Churches  and  pastors,  lecturers  and  anchors,  societies, 
open  and  secret,  and  personal  ]sl\k>v  and  persuasion,  in  every 
form,  are  all  brought  to  bear,  as  they  ought  to  be,  upon  the 
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actual  consumer  of  intoxicating  drink,  that  be  may  be  saved 
—  and  he  is  saved,  sometimes.  There  is  no  trophy  lik© 
these  brands  plucked  from  the  burning,  although  they  be  hot 
generally  for  a  while  after  rescue,  and  are  too  often  blackened 
and  smutty  even  when  the  fire  is  gone  out.  Compared  with 
one  solitary  sheep  that  was  lost,  what  are  the  ninety  and  nine 
who  never  went  astray?  Whose  testimony  is  like  the  grate* 
ful  blcathig  of  this  one  **  poor  old  wedder  *'  (as  the  camp- 
meeting  hymn  expresses  it),  as  he  rides  triumphantly  home  on 
the  Good  Shepherd's  back,  with  his  eyes  scratched  blind, 
his  tattered  fleece  full  of  buiTS  and  thorns,  and  half  his 
blood  sucked  out  by  the  ravenous  wolf  ?  As  a  listener  in 
tempemnce  meetings,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  a  great 
thing  to  have  been  a  lost  sheep  —  provided  he  has  also  been 
found.  But  there  is  the  nib ;  not  one  in  thousands  of  the 
lost  ai*e  ever  brought  liack  to  the  fold.  No  wonder  that 
there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  such  saved  than  over 
the  ninety  and  nine  who  went  not  astmy.  But  who  can 
measure  the  good  which  that  one  rescued  lost  one  sometimes 
can  accomplish  ?  Whose  tale  so  moves  and  admonishes  and 
alarms?  No,  it  is  impossible  to  do  too  much  to  seek  luid 
save  the  lost;  but  the  highest  and  holiest  consaquenoe  of 
such  labor  will  fail  unless  it  stimulates  to  the  prevention  of 
that  in  others  which  in  the  inebriate    it  is  sought  to  cure. 

The  extinction  of  the  alcoholic  evil  is  an  educational  pro- 
cess. The  temperance  refomi  is  to  be  successfully  wrought 
out  among  the  children  of  the  rising  and  of  coming  genera- 
tions* Save  the  children;  all  else  is  of  little  comparative 
consequence.  Ever^lhing  depends  upon  education  —  the 
training  of  tlic  intellect  and  the  hciirt.  This  fundamental 
process  rightly  accomplished,  the  rest  follows* 

Especially  among  a  free  people,  whose  institutions,  cus- 
toms and  laws  are  fashioned  by  the  popular  will,  is  educiitioD 
the  principal  thing.  While  growth  from  the  embryo  to  the 
perfect  state  is  common  to  both,  cilucation  alone  creates  the 
difference  bct>veen  the  savage  and  tiie  civilized  man.  In  our 
day  there  is  perhaps  an  increasing  tendency  to  forget  the 
preponderating  importance  of  the  moral  nature,  and  to  exalt 
relatively  the  intellectunl  powers  ;  but  consciencve,  even  more 
than  the  knowing  faculty,  is,  and  always  must  remain,  the 
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fundamental  distinction  between  men  and  brutes.  Any  sys- 
tem of  development  and  training  which  neglects  the  moral 
element  in  our  natures,  ^yill  work  injury  and  produce  dan- 
gerous wild  beasts,  instead  of  noble,  wise  and  philanthropic 
citizens.  And  as  the  moral  nature  is  the  most  important,  so 
it  should  be  earliest  developed.  True,  that  the  soul  an^  the 
body  are  a  unit  —  a  strange  compound  of  immortalit}*  and 
matter  —  and  the  whole  develops  together,  but  not  always  in 
due  proportion ;  and  if  the  moral  nature  be  half-dormant  or 
perverted,  the  mind  and  l>ody  are  worse  than  lost.  The  first 
tmpressions  of  childhood  are  the  last  which  disappear  with 
age  and  death ;  and  all  through  life  those  impressions,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  fashion  character  and  control  ac- 
tion.    Hence  it  is  that 

HOME   OR  THE   FAMILY 

is  the  primary  educational  institution  of  the  human  race. 

The  importance  of  fortunate  parentage  and  of  right  sur- 
roundings in  the  home  is  beyond  exaggeration,  and  whatever 
asssiils  its  integrity,  or  impairs  its  harmony  and  efficiency  as 
a  formative  and  educational  institution,  is  like  the  serpent  in 
the  nest  of  the  bin!. 

The  cruel  curse  of  alcohol  is  nowhere  so  great  as  in  the 
human  home.  It  does  in  fact  strike  the  human  element  out 
of  home«  and  substitutes  not  even  the  instinct  of  beasts  of 
prey  —  that  would  be  a  comparative  blessing  —  but  all  the 
malignant  activities  of  hell.  The  drunkard's  home  is  hell 
upon  earth.  As  I  reflect  upon  this  sentence,  and  hesitate  to 
write  so  harshly,  I  deliberately  leave  it  as  it  is :  for  it  is  mod- 
erate, and  seems  to  be  complete  —  n^ugh  but  true. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  well  ordered  and  temperate 
homes,  all  the  great  agencies  of  the  temperance  reform  have 
endeavored  to  j^rmeate  them  with  restraining  and  elevating 
influences,  and  so  upon  the  home  have  l>een  concentrated  the 
strongest  and  wisest  efibrts  of  the  Church  and  of  all  reforma- 
tory organizations.  But  it  is  impossible  fully  to  control  its 
creation,  and  oonse<|ueutly  the  subse«iuent  character  of  the 
home.  The  family  relation  is  formed  with  <o  much  ti*eedom, 
and  often  with  so  little  prudence,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
enter  into  it,  and  especially  with  such  indiflerence  to  the 
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alcoholic  habit,  that  multitudes  of  the  homes  and  nurseriej^  of 
the  nation  seem  to  have  boon  founded  only  for  the  patronage 
of  existing,  and  to  propagiite  supjiorters  of  future  saloons. 

It  is  generally  itnposHihle  to  get  inside  the  drunkarcr^ 
home  with  good  influences  until  it  has  been  opened  l»y  expio* 
sions  from  within,  and  it.s  wuifs  and  fi'ugmentft  fall  outA^ant 
upon  society.  Like  evcr^^thing  else,  the  home  mu«t  be  niude 
right  in  the  fii'st  place ;  and  so  it  follows  that  the  father  and 
mother*  the  original  factors  uf  the  home,  must  themselves 
have  \9een  moulded  by  the  sweet  intluences  which  in  their 
tuiTi  they  are  expected  to  exert. 

And  here  looms  up  the  greater  family  still  —  society  it- 
self—  the  community  —  the  SUitc.  This  organization  exists 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  and  is  no  more  an  artificial 
arraogement  than  the  primary  relation  of  individuals  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race.  The  "  social  compact  "  is  simply  a 
responsible  but  unavoidable  social  relation.  And  in  this 
larger  relatioHt  which  constitutes  the  highest  sphere  of 
action,  the  mightiest  and  godliest  personalities  engage  in 
high  endeavor,  and  the  most  benignant  ami  efficjicious  labors 
are  put  forth.  Here  is  tljo  tield  of  those  who  consecrate 
tbemiielves  wholly  to  the  rescue  and  I'edeinptiou  of  mankind, 
and*  wielding  institutions  and  mspiring  all  instrumentalities, 
endeavor  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  the  State,  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  voluntary  association,  upon  the  right  educa- 
tion of  every  child,  that  the  home  of  the  future  may  be 
constantly  and  forever  happy  and  secure.  The  motto  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Ternpenmce  Union  i-ec^gnizes,  in  fact 
builds  itself  upon,  the  idea  of  the  perfect  home — ^of  a  home 
rest^ued  if  need  be,  but  still  moi*e  of  a  home  which  never 
has  been  and  which  never  shall  be  lost. 

'*  For  God,  for  Home,  and  Native  Land," 

Home  is  the  great  primary  field  of  action,  and  other  fields 
of  effort  are  sought  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  reaching 
the  home — ^if  not  the  home  of  to-day  and  of  this  generation, 
then  the  home  of  the  millions  yet  to  be.  ''Native  Land" 
will  be  just  what  Homo  makes  it ;  and  so,  with  God  as  their 
inspiration,  these  sacred  workers  strike  home  for  Home,  and 
by  every  form  of  educative  and  uplifting  influence,  they  seek 
to  0ttvo  tiie  child  of  to-day«  who  ia  the  parent  of  to-morrow. 
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So  the  work  of  the  church  is  one  of  education ;  education, 
primarily,  of  tho  conscience  and  of  the  religious  element  in 
man.  It  must  be  conceded  that,  in  the  days  which  are  fast 
passing  away,  through  that  ignorance  which  science,  observa- 
tion and  experience  have  now  dispelled,  the  various  depart- 
ments of  oi^nized  Christianity  have  not  turned  their  full 
power  against  the  most  formidable  personification  of  evil  and 
sin  which  has  ever  reared  its  audacious  front  against  God 
and  man.  But  now  all  is  changed,  and  it  is  more  and  more 
perceived,  as  light  destroys  darkness,  that  a  system  of  relig- 
ion, which,  in  the  fullness  of  its  purity  and  love,  not  only 
prohibits  all  sin,  but  demands  the  affirmative  activity  of 
every  power  of  the  soul  to  promote  individual  and  universal 
good,  is  against  the  traffic  in  alcohol  from  the  law  of  its  own 
being.  And  so  the  church  concentrates  its  holiest  and  most 
comprehensive  influences  upon  home  for  the  education  of  tho 
child. 

But  the  home  is  imperfect,  is  often  broken,  and  frequently 
fails  in  the  objects  for  which  it  is  established ;  hence,  from 
impemtive  necessity,  society,  in  every  free  country,  has 
established  the  school  as  an  institution  of  the  State.  The 
common  school  is  the  nursery  of  personal  lil3erty  and  of  free 
institutions*  As  conscience  follows  faith  and  faith  depends 
largely  upon  intelligence,  the  public  school,  while  designed 
especially  to  give  the  opportunity  for  intellectual  training  and 
the  acquisition  of  tho  useful  branches  of  common  knowledge, 
is  an  efficient  promoter  of  moral  culture,  l>y  developing  the 
intelligence  and  mental  discipline  required  for  accurate  dis* 
crimination  between  right  and  wrong.  When  properly  con- 
ducted, one  of  tbe  great  and  direct  objects  of  the  institution  is 
also  to  instill  the  great  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  Not 
indeed  the  technology  of  sects,  but  the  larger  precepts  which 
are  common  to  all  who,  within  the  limits  of  Christian  faith, 
believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  It  is  a  mistake,  in  my  belief,  to  depart  from  the  geneml 
religious  character  of  the  common  school  as  our  fathers  estab- 
lished it,  so  tar  as  to  omit  from  its  forms  the  simple  exercises 
which  ai*e  a  recognition  of  the  Christian's  God,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  tbe  great  outlines  of  Christian  faith.  No  great  people 
ever  did,  and  probably  no  great  people  ever  will  esdst,  with- 
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out  some  affirmative  and  geiiorril  religious  faith.  The  altar 
began  with  the  begiimiug  and  will  survive  until  the  foundu- 
tioDS  of  the  world  crumble  awii3\ 

Ours  is  the  Christian  religion,  and  tliat  religion  is  founded 
upon  the  Bible.  While  I  ara  no  zealot,  I  yet  lielieve  that  th*- 
common  schools  of  America  should  teach  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith,  and  its  morality,  in  such  large-j 
ness  of  outline  as  would  enable  the  child  of  the  Pi\)te-stiint 
and  of  the  Catholic  to  sit  side  by  side  studying  and  reciting 
from  the  i^ame  tcxt^lKiok  of  a  cninnnon  faith.  The  child  of 
the  Free-thinker*  of  the  Jew»  and  of  the  Pagan  should  cer- 
tainly receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  gcncnil 
l»elief  of  the  country  in  which  he  livcH,  If  that  faith  l>e  tnro 
neous,  it  is  still  better  than  none,  and,  in  any  view,  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  all-important,  as  one  of  the  great  fact^  with 
which,  like  a  scientitic  theoiy  or  business  custom*  that  child 
will  constantly  colli<le  in  the  exiJeriences  of  after  life*  That 
taith  does  now  constitute*  and  I  believe  forever  will  consti- 
tute, the  very  spirit  of  tlie  constitutions,  laws  and  customs 
under  which  he  must  live.  Tliero  is  no  danger  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  tjiught  by  the  Master  himself,  frvcd 
from  the  secondary  and  unimportant  dognias  of  i)aiircular 
sects,  will  harm  any  child ;  and  the  general  good  demand?? 
that  the  great  fonnative  institution  of  the  State  —  the  com- 
mon  school  —  should  at  least  teach  the  few  essential  doctrincH 
of  a  positive  morality  enfoi-ced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  positive 
religion. 

The  homes  of  those  children  whose  parents  are  averse  to 
thiii  can  be  depended  upon  to  combat,  so  far  as  they  shtaiKI 
l>e  controverted,  doctrines  %vhich  in  the  opinions  of  tlie  par- 
ents are  likely  tc  exert  a  pernicious  effect,  while  the  very 
lai^  proportion  of  children  who  otherwise  will  receive  no 
Affirmative  instruction  iu  moral  precepts  at  all,  seems  to  com- 
pel the  adoption  of  some  degree  of  unsectarian  moral  and 
religious  tniiuing,  in  the  perfect  common  school.  I  Injliuve 
that  thfi  dangerous  warfare  between  the  public  and  the 
denominational,  or  parochial,  system  of  schools  now  waging, 
and  which  is  so  portentous  of  coming  calamities,  could  easily 
be  avei-ted  if  the  wise  and  good  men  who  lead  the  great 
divisions  of  Christian  thought  would  bring  to  the  solution  of 
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(hid  difficahy  a  mere  fimciicm  of  the  skill  ud  sbiUtr  which 
have  been  exen^bad  in  the  creatioo  of  prejodice  and  tstnog^ 
meiit  to  the  past. 

That  tbia  has  not  already  been  dooe  iodicatea  thai  oar 
Qirialtaii  Aliix;uideri  have  worlds  yet  left  to  cooquer ;  and  1 
believe  thai  all  Cliriiileiidoai  would  hail  withenthttslaam  aoom 
denKKDstratioii  thai  Chriatiaii  leadership  ftiUjr  corapreheiMli 
it#  great  opportoiiity ;  and  also  this  farther  oertsuiily  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  will  destroy  any  power  which  aeeka  to 
restrain  the  blessings  of  universal  knowlei^e*  or  to  be«%e  hi 
the  aspirations   of  the   bombleat  hmnan  sooL     There 


thiogH  to  be  done  which  have  never  been  attempted.  It  is  a 
kmg  way  yet  to  the  pr«>tnised  laud.  Wby  will  not  the 
r^ligioas  leaflets  of  Cbrtsteadom  enter  upon  the  great  work 
of  these  latter  days  ?  Why  fibaold  the  bodom  of  the  cbnrch 
be  niore  exclusive  than  the  liosom  of  God  ? 

Asstune  the  nuUenmum  as  a  fixed  fkct.  Tbeae  dtfBmlHes, 
theOt  moat  be  solved.  When?  Why  not  now?  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty,  will 
accomplish  its  work,  and  tho^  who  do  not  choose  to  tight  in 
harmony  with  the  stars  in  their  courses  can  take  the  otber 
alteniative,  and  perish  with  Sisera. 

The  eommun  school  i.^  the ,  one  institution  for  which  every 
intelligeot  Amerieiui  initriot  will,  if  need  be»  die.  There  is 
no  earthly  power  which  cjm  make  snccessfnl  war  upon  it^  and 
tliere  is  no  heavenly  power  which  will  not  be  put  forth  to  up- 
hold mid  dcftMid  it.  Let  religion  imbue  this  institution  with 
the  very  spirit  of  her  most  vital  iaspimtion  !  LfCt  her  mouId» 
fashion,  elevate,  beautify  and  perfect  it.  Bat  the  free  school 
lives  what«*oever  else  among  our  institutions  dies.  The  free 
school  b  the  republic.      Esto  perpetua ! 


T13fPRRAKCE   IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

Until  within  ii  few  years,  about  one  generation,  therti  has 
been  no  attempt  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  huimin  body 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  school.  This  most  useful 
of  all  information  was  locked  up  in  the  hooks  of  a  learned 
profcH^ion,  and  was  as  sacredly  guarded  as  the  heathen  mys- 
teriea.  But  the  medical  pralession  i^  now,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  great  benefactor  of  the  race* 


SCIENTIFIC   TE3trEKANCE    IN8TRITCTION. 
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The  knowledflfo  of  anatomy*  physiology,  and  hygiene,  ot 
tho  structure  of  the  body,  of  the  fuiictioi^  of  its  various 
parts,  and  of  the  laws  of  health,  has  been  simplified,  put  into 
intelligible  forms  of  expression,  imd  laid  upon  the  desk  of 
every  child  in  the  common  scLooly  of  the  republic.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  full  importance  of  this  addition  tu 
the  course  of  common  school  education.  Every  intelligent 
American  child  has  now  the  opportunity,  and  mast  of  them 
improve  it,  to  acquire  a  better  medical  eduaition  than  waa 
possessed  by  Hippocrates  or  Aristotle,  and  the  time  is  now 
at  hand  when  we  may  hope  that  the  common  people  will 
jx)ssess,  and  will  transmit  the  sound  body  and  the  sound 
mind  which  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  laws  of  their 
organization  alone  will  bestow. 

The  experience  of  a  century  of  effort  in  combating  the 
ils  of  alcohol  has  demonstrated  that  nothing  am  be  de- 
pended upon  for  their  removal  but  a  general  knowledge  of 
their  nature  and  extent  among  tijose  not  already  victims  ot 
the  appetite,  Thei*e  is,  in  fact,  no  hope  of  permanent  suc- 
cess save  in  childhood  educated,  and  therefore  warned  that 
alcohol  in  all  its  forms,  however  beautiful  and  seductive* 
is  simply  a  poison,  which  at  hist  bites  like  the  sciT^ent  and 
lings  like  the  adder.  When  that  impression  is  the  earliest 
^ncl  most  powerful  one  upon  the  mind,  it  will  be  impossible  t<i 
tempt  the  uncoutaminated  appetite,  and  the  child,  informed 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  bowl  which  sparkles  for  his  destrue- 
ion  in  tlie  gilded  saloon,  will  no  more  enter  there  than  hr 
ftmld  seek  happiness  in  the  homo  of  some  pestiferous 
disease.  The  overmastering  and  instantaneous  impulse  when 
tempted  will  be  the  same  as  if  a  bowl  of  any  othep  liijuid 
poison «  whether  of  aconite,  or  prussic  acid,  or  t>f  strychninr, 
were  proffered  to  him  ;  and  there  being  as  yet  no  ap|)etite  to 
conquer  this  natural  dread,  the  child,  thu.'*  fortified  by  knowU 
edge,  is  almost  sure  never  to  conlrael  the  habit,  into  win 
past  generations,  misled  by  their  ignorance,  have  fallen  ali 
I  readily  and  universally  as  they  have  taken  their  natural  food. 
More  and  more  have  philanthropists  come  to  comprehentl 
that  in  the  education  of  the  child  lies  the  %vhole  secret  of 
nuccess,  and  hence  <luring  the  limt  ten  years  the  most  stren- 
uous efforts  have  been  [)Ut  forth  in  our  own  country  to  uti- 
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lize  the  ccxmmoti  school  as  the  nursery  of  the  great  reform, 
The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  been  the 
mo§t  important  agency  in  this,  as  in  fact  it  has  come  to 
be  in  all  strictly  temperance  work  and  social  reform.  Its 
department  of  scientific  instruction,  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  has  been  devoted  with  great  assiduity 
and  corresponding  success,  during  the  last  eight  years,  to 
securing  such  lesrislation,  local,  state  and  national,  **  ns  shall 
make  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  body,  obligatory  throughout  the  entire  system  of 
public  education."  Already  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union 
has  the  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  and  other 
stimulants  been  introduced  by  law  into  the  common  schools, 
and  in  all  the  remaining  States  the  agitation  is  favorably 
progressing,  while  the  nation  itself  has  already  enacted 
probably  the  most  efficient  "  Temperance  Education  Law  *' 
that  ever  was  devised ;  and  that  national  law  is  m  actual 
operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  in 
all  military  and  naval  schools  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
is  the  educational  effort  of  the  Union,  under  its  various  able 
and  zealous  superintendents,  confined  to  common  schools; 
it  extends  to  higher  institutions  of  learning — to  Sunday- 
schools,  temperance  kindergarten,  kitchen  garden,  temper- 
ance literature,  press  department,  the  suppression  of  impure 
literature,  the  relation  of  temperance  to  labor,  a  department 
of  narcotics,  and  a  national  temperance  hospital  and  training- 
schools  for  nurses.  Thus  does  this  great  organization  pro- 
ceed in  its  work  of  moral  enlightenment  with  a  systematic 
grandeur  of  action  almost  like  the  motions  of  the  stars. 

But  the  utilisation  of  the  common  school  in  the  temper- 
ance reform  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  their  work. 
Already  it  may  be  accounted  as  done,  for  it  has  acquired 
such  momentum  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  delay  it^s  full 
accomplishment  much  longer.  The  inquiry  then  arises,  To 
what  extent  is  the  common  school  itself  sufficient  for  the 
work ;  and  in  what  ways,  if  in  any,  should  it  be  strength- 
ened and  promoted,  both  for  the  purposes  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  as  the  chief  means  of  spreading  permanent  temper* 
ance  reform  ? 
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For  some  years  past  I  have  bad  occasion  to  8ludj  tho 
CODditioD  of  popular  education  in  this  country,  and  have 
endeavored  to  phice  the  truth  in  regard  to  it  before  the  peo- 
ple. The  census  of  1880  revealed  much  that  was  mortifying 
to  our  national  pride,  but  that  feeling  might  well  disapjiear 
in  genuine  patriotic  alarm  at  the  immense  and  increasing 
illitemcy  of  many  sections  of  the  Union.  Especially  dan- 
gerous is  the  condition  of  the  great  northern  cities,  and  of 
the  ronil  white  and  the  gcneml  colored  population  of  the 
South.  In  some  6f  the  southern  cities  the  white  children 
have  fair  school  privileges,  and  in  a  few  those  privileges  are 
excellent.  Since  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  in  some 
instances  there  has  been  an  improvement;  but,  on  the 
whole,  although  popular  anxiety  has  increased  in  those 
sections  where  the  necessity  is  greatest,  yet,  by  reason  of 
the  unequal  diflusion  of  taxable  property,  and  in  fact  the 
general  poverty  of  the  people,  who  have,  as  the  statistics 
of  education  show,  cheerfully  submitted  to  heavy  burdens 
to  establish  and  develop  their  school  systems,  the  opportu- 
nities for  common  school  educiition  have  not  increased,  lo 
some  few  places,  where  the  investment  of  capital  has  devel- 
oped a  business  center,  schools  have  improved  ;  but  vast 
masses  of  the  rural  population  are  now  worse  off,  if  possible, 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  This  commentary  is  not  true 
simply  of  the  colored  race  but  of  the  white  nice  also ;  and  I 
think  the  problem  should  be  considered  quite  as  nmch  with 
reference  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
certain  sense  the  nation  may  l>e  specially  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  negro,  because  the  nation  as  such  set  him  free. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  national  question  should  be 
dealt  with  for  the  general  good,  and  for  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  w^hole  people  tn  nil  time  to  come,  regardless  of 
race  and  previous  condition »  In  tliis  view  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant to  educate  the  children  of  fourteen  millions  of  the  white, 
rather  than  the  children  of  six  millions  of  the  colored  race  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  educate  both. 

But  the  man  who  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  one- fourth 
of  a  century,  can  cherish  the  resentments  of  war  against 
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the  proad,  gallant  und  patriotic  people  who  are  nationally 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  with  common  mem- 
ories of  a  high  and  sacred  history,  more  preciouij  than  ever 
united  any  other  nation  in  the  whole  course  of  time,  and  a 
destiny  of  anticipated  glory  which  outshiDes  the  sun  in 
heaven,  is  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  an  American  citizen. 
I  am  profoundly  desirous  that  the  colored  American  Iks  fully 
educated,  that  lie  realize  every  right  and  privilege  guaranteed 
him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws — and  too  often,  alas» 
he  is  deprived  of  thetn ;  but  his  complete  emancipation  de- 
pends upon  the  education  and  impTOvement  of  the  still  more 
numerous  and  more  powerful  white  population  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded,  and  upon  whom  the  burden  of  his  education 
is  all  too  heavily  cast.  The  white  man  of  to-day  is  no  moro 
to  be  blamed  for  the  existence  of  slavery,  or  for  its  conse- 
quences, than  the  negi'o  himself.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
lift  the  negro  alwve  the  white  people  around  him,  and  it  is 
not  desimble  to  do  so  if  it  could  be  done- 
It  is  unnatural  and  abhorrent  to  a  healthy  nature  to  neglect 
its  own  race  in  sympathy  for  another.  It  is  stupendous  folly 
to  do  so  when  thereby  we  degi*ade  ourselves,  without  benefit  to 
the  colored  man.  No,  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all.  There 
is  room  enough  in  this  broad  land  for  both.  There  is  always 
room  for  all  when  there  is  justice  for  all.  But  even  one  little 
wrong  will  have  ju^stice,  or  it  will  overthrow  the  universe. 

THE    riXITERACV    OF   THE    COUNTRY, 

The  table  on  pages  308  and  309  exhibits  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  educational  condition  of  our  country,  as  compiled 
in  the  year  1882,  from  the  returns  of  the  last  census.  It  is 
the  best  that  existi^,  and  is  substantially  correct  to-day.  Popu- 
lation has  increased  frc»m  tifty  million  to  sixty  million,  and 
will  be  sixty-five  million  by  the  next  census ;  but  e3q>endi- 
ture  for  schools,  and  their  geneml  status,  are  no  higher  now 
than  when  this  table  was  prepared,  and  it  should  always  be 
remembered  that  an)'  substantial  change  in  the  condition  of  a 
people  requires  persistent  eflbrt  and  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
The  lessons  of  the  census  must  still  be  substantially  true* 
Causes  have  not  been  in  existence  since  it  was  tuken  which 
could  have  effected  any  great  and  favorable  transformation. 
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The  work  of  Hon,  John  Eaton,  late  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  now  President  of  Marietta  College,  in  depicting, 
statistically  and  otherwise,  the  educutionul  condition  of  the 
country,  has  been  most  laborious  and  of  inestimable  value. 
I  am  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  \my  this  slight  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  his  country. 

With  a  view  to  assist  temporarily  in  the  equalization  of 
eehool  advantiiges  throughout  the  country*,  and  to  prevent 
the  prolongation  of  the  ahirming  illiteracy  of  the  present  by 
substituting  for  it  general  intelligence  as  fjist  as  the  coming 
genei-ation  can  be  educated,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Bill 
to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common 
schools  "  has  been  pressed  in  the  national  Legishitiire  since 
1881,  This  bill  has  been  twice  passed  by  the  Senate*  the 
first  time,  April  7,  1884,  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11^  the  second, 
March  5,  188tJ,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  IK  Although  strongly 
pressed,  and  in  the  last  Congress  having  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  fovor  of  its  passage,  as  shown  by  the  ayes  and 
noes  taken  on  filibustering  motions  made  to  prevent,  and 
which  did  prevent  its  consideration,  it  has  never  yet  been 
acted  upon  by  the  House, 

In  support  of  this  bill,  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  remarks 
to  the  Senate,  a  portion  of  which  I  here  transcribe  because 
they  give  a  more  condensed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  action  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  than  I  can  well  otherwise  pi'esent: 

"  Mr.  President,  1  now  come  to  certain  propositions  which 
I  think  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  premises  already  laid 
down.     These  propositions  are,  I  think,  true : 

"First,  That  intelligence  and  virtue  generally  diffused 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  are  necessary  conditions  to 
the  existence  of  republican  governments  in  the  nation  anJ  in 
the  States. 

"^  Second,  That  in  so  for  as  ignorance  and  vice  exist  repub- 
lican governments  fail,  and  that  although  the  forms  of  free- 
dom may  continue,  yet  the  substance  will  be  eaten  out  and 
ultimately  the  Aibric  itself  will  full. 

"Third,  That  there  is  now  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a 
dangerous  degree  of  ignorance  among  the  people,  and  that 
those  invested  with  the  sovereignty,  which  is  the  sufi'rage. 
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are,  by  reason  of  ignoraDce  to  it  dangerous  degree,  untitled 


to  exei*cise  the  functions  of  government. 


increasing  and 


'*  Fourth.  That  this  mass  of 
not  dhninifcihiDg,  although  there  has  been  a  slightly  greater 
increase  of  population  than  of  illiteracy,  relatively,  during 
the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"  Fifth,  That  in  many  parts  of  the  country  conditions  are 
growing  rapidly  worse  rather  than  better,  and  that  the  evil 
is  of  that  peculiar  nature  that  the  local  power  and  dis- 
position  to  apply  the  remedy  grows  less  as  the  necessity  for 
it  nicrejises. 

*•  Sixth,  That  the  danger  to  the  country  is  everywhere, 
although  the  disease  may  he  largely  lociil ;  that  ignorance 
anywhere  circulates  everywhere,  and  poisons  the  political 
and  social  life  of  each  State  and  of  the  whole  people. 

*'  Seventh.  That  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  those 
who  perceive  the  danger ;  that  if  there  is  anywhere  indifler- 
enco  to  the  remed}^  it  proves  that  there  is  the  more  occasion 
for  its  use,  and  that  the  insensibility  of  the  patient  requires 
at  once  such  measures  on  the  part  of  those  still  in  i^elatively 
sound  health  as  will  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  plague ; 
and  that  the  cry  of  physicians  and  nurses  for  help  should 
control  our  action  rather  than  the  convulsions  or  the  stolid- 
ity of  the  patient. 

"  Eighth.  But  in  this  case  there  is  neither  indifierence  nor 
stolidity ;  there  is  simply  an  inability  to  combat  the  plague 
unaided,  antl  a  cry  of  distress*  Ignorance  is  woi^se  in  a 
republic  than  the  iH*stilcnce. 

*' Ninth.  That  the  exceptional  degree  of  illiteracy  prevail- 
ing in  some  parts  of  the  counti\v\  as  it  constitutes  a  common 
danger,  so  it  is  the  result,  historically,  (»f  causes  for  which  the 
whole  country  is  responsible,  and  that  those  portions  of  the 
land  which  have  been  fi'ee  from  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  institution  to  which  we  tniee  the  evil,  arc  not  without  par- 
ticipation in  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  lucre  which  appertained 
to  it. 

'*  That  everywhere  the  pharisee  business  is  played  out,  and 
the  prayer  of  the  publican  is  in  order. 

"Tenth.  Those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  least 
illiteracy  have>  as  a  rule,  received  already  very  largely  pecu- 
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Diary  assistance  from  Bources  which  originated  in  ibrtunute 
location  and  the  wise  providence  of  tho:;^  who  lived  before 
them,  and  that  there  is  justice  in  the  request  for  help  made 
by  those  whose  ancestors  acquired  anil  defended  the  soil 
whereon  these  happy  miliions  and  glorious  institutions  now 
repose  in  prosperity  and  strengtli. 

"Kleventh.  That  tliere  is  no  State  or  Territorj-  in  the 
Union  where  the  facilities  for  common-school  education 
should  not  be  greatly  increased,  and  none  where  twice  the 
amount  of  expenditure  an<l  effort  now  going  on  might  not 
profitably  be  made* 

"Twelfth.  That  local  taxation  is  very  heavy,  falling 
chiefly  upon  homesteads  and  visible  personal  property  and 
the  estates  of  those  least  able  to  licar  taxation,  which  should 
come  from  the  surplus  of  society  and  not  from  its  primary 
means  of  existence,  while  the  national  income  is  derived 
mainly  from  things  either  better  not  consumed  at  all»  imd 
therefore  the  more  heavily  tjixed  the  belter  still,  because 
there  will  be  the  less  of  that  harm  which  comes  from 
consumption,  or  from  articles  paid  for  by  those  who 
liave  the  surplus  earnings  and  accumulated  wealth  of 
society, 

''Thiileenth.  That  since,  at  the  present  time,  the  national 
taxation  is  far  less  burdensome  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  falls  much  more  liea\ily  the  weight  of  the 
support  of  State  and  local  institutions,  and  also,  since  the 
existence  of  the  nation  is  as  much  imperiled  by  ignorance 
as  the  perpetuity  of  the  States,  therefore  the  common  good 
requires  the  appropriation  of  national  aid  to  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  common  schools, 

''Fourteenth,  That  this  aid  should  he  <li>*tributed  in  such 
way  and  should  continue  so  long  as  is  nct!e8sary,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  facilities  for  commoii-sehool  education,  and  to 
onoe  elevate  the  status  of  the  masses  of  the  community  to  a 
high  standard  of  intelligence,  at  which  point  and  after  which 
the  community  would,  in  self-defense  and  from  the  instinct 
which  incliues  men  to  keep  a  good  when  they  [jossess  it,  l>e 
sure  to  educate  itself  sufficiently  without  national  help. 
This  is  i)rovcd:  that  systems  of  education  are  best  supported 
and  most  firmly  fixed  in  the  most  intelligent  States.     Those 
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States  would  as  soon  surrender  their  iibeilies  as  their  schools. 
They  are  synonymous. 

"I  now  pass  to  consider  the  nhility  of  the  different  secTioos 
to  bear  taxation.  The  ability  of  communities  to  bear  taxa- 
tion is  not  in  proportion  to  their  relative  total  wealth  or 
property.  But  there  must  first  be  deducted  as  properly 
exempt  from  any  imposition  so  much  property  and  produc- 
ing power  as  is  necessary  to  subsistence,  and  taxation  cannot 
be  sustained  except  upon  the  surplus  remaining,  if  any. 
The  valuation  per  capita  of  the  New  England  States  is  $661 ; 
of  the  Middle  StJit^s,  $473 ;  of  the  Western  States,  $334 ; 
of  the  Territories.  $211;  of  the  Southern  States,  $155;  of 
the  colored  population,  not  over  |5 ;  average  of  the  whole 
country,  $337. 

"But  the  ability  to  bear  taxation  depends  upon  producing 
power  at  the  time  the  levy  is  made  as  much  as  upon  accumu- 
lated property,  for  property  will  not  sell,  and  consequently 
cannot  pay,  unless  producing  forces  are  active. 

''The  census  shows  that  from  1870  to  1880,  in  the  States 
of  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas* 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  thirteen  States,  there 
was  a  net  loss  in  valusition  of  $202,868,844,  In  Texas  there 
was  a  gain  of  $170,631,686;  in  Georgia,  $12,253,080; 
North  Girohna,  $25,721,580;  total,  $208,606,246.  Con- 
sequently  the  total  loss  of  valuation  in  the  other  ten  Stntes 
enumerated  was  the  enormous  sum  of  $411,475,090  in  ten 
years. 

**  Be4ir  in  mind  these  are  not  the  ten  years  during  which 
the  slaves  were  liberated.  These  were  the  ten  years  l>etween 
1870  and  1880. 

••  Mr.  Miller,  of  New  York. —  If  it  will  not  interrupt  the 
Senator,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  possilde  that 
that  difference  or  shrinkage  of  value  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  is  accounted  for  by  the  diflerence  in  the  value  of 
money  in  the  census  reports,  being  currency  in  1870  and 
gold  in  1880? 

"  Mr.  Blaik-  — I  cannot  say  in  regard  to  that.  That  is  an 
open  question,  upon  which  every boily  can  draw  his  own  infer- 
ence.    But  during  the  same  time,  in  the  country  at  Ia]^»  aa 
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the  Senator  knows,  the  a^regate  valuation,  which  tmdouht- 
edly  was  made  upon  the  same  substantial  basis  In  all  parts  of 
the  country,  very  nearly  doubled.  It  went  from  sixteen 
billion  to  thiity  billion  dollars  or  more,  if  I  recollect  aright. 
I  will  not  vouch  for  %ures,  but  I  think  it  was  from  sixteen 
to  thirty  billion  dollars,  the  actual  values.  The  Senator  will 
observe,  too,  that  in  three  of  the  States  enumerated  there 
was  an  actual  increase:  in  North  Carolina  of  $25,000,000, 
in  Texas  of  $170,000,000,  and  in  Georgia  of  $12,000,000, 
I  apprehend  that  the  valuation  is  substantially  on  the  same 
basis. 

**  Mb.  Edmunds.  — How  do  you  account  for  it? 

**  Mk.  Blaih.  —  I  account  for  it  in  the  actual  diminution  in 
the  cash  value  of  the  property  in  those  States,  if  the  figures 
are  worth  anj^thing. 

"Mk.  Edmunds.  — ^But  how  do  you  account  for  it? 

*'  Mr.  Blair.  —  From  the  general  influences  that  operated 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  I  think  the  data  befoi'e  the 
country  very  plainly  show  in  most  of  these  same  States  a 
quickening  and  revival  in  the  business  tendencies  and  in  the 
business  activity  of  the  people,  and  a  general  inclination  to 
the  investment  of  capital  from  abroad.  The  people  are 
turning  their  attention  to  industrial  questions,  and  very 
rapidly.  The  face  of  the  South  is  l>eing  transformed,  and 
the  old  poetic  quotation  will  come  in  one  of  tliese  days ;  the 
South  will  really  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  that 
before  a  great  while.  But  between  the  years  1*^70  and  1880 
we  all  know  the  condition  of  the  Southern  country,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  could  elucidate  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  better  underetood  than  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  others  already  undei*stand  it. 

"  The  lack  of  education  among  the  masses  of  the  people  is 
undoubtedly  one  more  reason  why  property  depreciated  ; 
perhaps  the  greatest  reason  was  the  absence  of  schools,  and 
that  was  one  cause  why  northern  immigration  failed  to  tind 
its  home  in  the  South  rather  than  in  the  Weet.  If  there  is 
anything  that  a  Northern  man  or  a  Northern  family  wants,  it 
is  a  chance  to  educate  the  children.  They  will  not  go 
where  there  ai-e  no  schools.  It  is  only  by  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  that  that  portion  of  the  country  can  avail 
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itself  of  the  uatuniL  tendency  to  immignition  in  that  direc- 
tion, either  of  individuals  or  of  capital. 

^''The  decrease  in  the  losing  Skites  varied  from  45  to  7*^ 
per  cent.  I  cjiU  atl^^ntion  to  the  thread  of  what  I  was  huy- 
ing,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  valuation  in  ten  of  those 
States  of  $411,000,000.  During  the  saujt^  ten  years  the 
increase  of  iK)puh4tion  was  4,006, l:*82,  which  is,  I  suppose, 
at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  dame  thiileen 
States  in  1870. 

"  lirnorance  and  poverty  procreate  &ster  than  intelligence 
and  wealth. 

""  Again,  ahility  to  bear  ta.\ation  for  a  certain  purpose  will 
depend  upon  the  other  existing  demands  for  the  application 
of  iX3venuo.  In  a  gieat  section  of  our  country  the  fixed 
capital,  the  houses,  structures  of  all  kinds  for  residence  and 
business  of  every  description,  highways,  and  other  means  of 
transportation,  etc*,  were  lately  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword, 
and  when  for  that  reason  they  have  to  be  re[)laced,  or  must 
be  produced  as  a  primary  condition  to  existence  and  advance- 
ment for  nny  reason,  the  taxation,  such  as  poor  and  strug- 
gling  communities  can  bear,  must  be  greatly  absorbed  in 
these  uses.  A  conmiunity  has  certain  primary  physical 
necessities  like  an  individual,  and  as  he  must  eat  before  ho 
learns  to  read,  so  the  community  must  provide  for  some 
things  even  f»efore  it  provides  completely  for  the  intellectual 
culture  of  its  childrtm ;  hence  it  would  be  expected  for  all 
these  causes  that  the  people  in  the  Southern  States  would  be 
al>le  to  pay  far  less  for  the  support  of  conmion  schools  thjin 
other  ixjrtiona  of  the  American  people.  Yet*  as  a  fact,  tliev 
pay  in  proportion  to  their  valuation,  in  pmportion  to  tlieir 
capacity  to  be  taxed,  a  great  deal  niore  for  the  education  of 
their  children.     It  is  not  a  question  of  effort,  but  of  strength. 

'*  The  rate  per  cent,  of  school  to  total  taxation  is,  in  Ne^v 
Kii^ljind,  20,2  per  cent.:  Middle  States,  11>.5  percent.; 
Western  States,  26.6  per  cent.  ;  Territories,  22.4  per  cent. : 
Southern  States,  20.1  per  cent-;  average,  whole  country. 
22*6  per  cent. 

"  Mr.  Edmunds.  — Do  you  mean  on  the  total  valuation? 

"  Mr.  Blair.  —  No ;  the  percentage  of  school  taxation  to 
the  entire  amount  of  taxation. 
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"  iViB.  Edmunds.  —  To  a  fixed  ratio* 

"  Mb.  Blair.  —  Taking  the  entire  taxation  of  the  country 
and  dividing  that  taxation  into  groui)s»  the  New  England 
States,  the  Middle  States,  the  Western  States,  the  Territo- 
ries, and  the  Southern  States,  In  New  Enghmd  20.2  per 
cent,  of  all  taxation  is  given  to  education ♦  to  schools, 

"Mk.  Edmunds*  ^ — That  percentage  of  the  total  for  all 
purposes  ? 

"'Mk.  Blaik,  —  Of  the  amount  of  all  taxes  raised  and  col- 
lected. For  instance,  where  there  18  ilOO,()00  rained  in  any 
given  community  in  New  Knglaud,  $20,20i>  of  tliat  $100,rR)0 
16  ai»jilied  to  schools ;  in  the  Middle  States,  |19»500  of  the 
IIUO.UOO  is  applied  to  schools;  in  the  Western  States* 
$2t>,GiJ0  is  applied  to  schools  ;  in  the  Territories,  $22,4U0  is 
api»lied  to  schools;  in  the  Southeni  States,  $20,100  is 
applied  to  schools ;  and  the  average  for  the  whole  country  of 
every  $100,000  of  taxation  is  $22, GOO.  It  h»is  n  very 
important  bearing  on  ^ho  rn<  t  its  of  the  proposition  that  this 
tahle  lie  understood. 

"I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  increase  of  educational 
expenditures  required,  I  have  not  dared  to  make  these  cal- 
cuhitions  up  to  what  I  think  they  really  should  Iks  ;  they  are 
the  minimum.  The  education  of  children  is  a  business  just 
as  nnich  as  the  running  of  a  government,  or  a  line  of  trans- 
portation, or  the  raising  of  crops,  A  plant  is  first  recjuired. 
The  child,  ignorant  of  his  letters,  is  the  raw  material ;  and, 
in  theory  at  least,  the  youtig  man  or  woman ,  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge  and  skilled  in  the  primary  arts  for 
its  acquisition,  is  the  manrifoctured  article. 

"Falling  back  ui>on  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
^on  of  1881,  the  latest  and  most  reliable  we  have,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  all  that  I  Ijav©  said  in  the  early  part  of  my 
remarks  of  the  increase  since  that  time,  and  the  enlarged 
proportions  of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with,  I  ask 
attention  to  the  following  facts: 

"In  1881  there  were  children  of  the  school  ages  in  the 
United  States  not  enrolled,  that  is,  not  attending  at  all  any- 
where in  public  or  private  schools,  fnOiiO^OTO. 

'*  1  will  here  i^tate  that  educators  complain  everywhere 
that  they  lack  accommodations  for  those  who  are  actually 
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enrolloti,  Ther^  are  no  school-bouses  for  their  accommo- 
dation.  In  fact,  there  are  not  sittings  for  mui^e  than  are 
enroUcHl  atiywhere.  A  school-house  for  fifty  pupils  cannot 
cost  less  than  $300.  We  have,  then,  a  necessity  for  increase 
of  school-houses  1 30,567 1  and  of  teachers  at  least  the  same 
number.  The  houses  would  cost  $36,170,100;  if  you  tit  flie 
teachers  with  one  year  of  instruction,  at  $250,  $30,141,850; 
teachers*  wages  for  three-month  school*  at  $30,  boarding 
theinselv^cs,  about  50  cents  per  day  —  one-third  pay  of 
diirffcrs  of  ditches  and  drains  —  $li),854,930 ;  cost  of 
IkkiIvs,  which  must  be  paid  for  by  some  one,  $180,782; 
total,  $77,347, G62,  to  provide  the  plant  and  run  it  three 
months  f*n*  the  instruction  of  the  children  noi  now  attending 
school  at  all  in  this  coiaUrt/. 

^*  Take  now  the  seventeen  Southern  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columliia.  There  were  not-enrolled  children  of 
school  ages  returned  to  the  bure^m  in  the  year  1881,  2,873,- 
3S)U;  school-houses  and  teachers  requii^d,  57,4t>5;  cost  of 
houses  at  $300  each,  $17,239,500;  cost  of  fitting  teachei-s 
at  $250  one  \*ear,  $14,366,250;  pay  for  three  months, 
wages  at  $30  per  month,  teacher  paying  board,  $5,172,750 ; 
school-lmoks,  $86,148 — a  total  cost  to  provide  for  and 
instruct  for  thiH?e  months  the  children  not  now  enrolled  in 
public  or  private  schools,  $36,864,648,  of  which  $31,692,81W 
is  neeessjiry  before  the  schools  could  begin • 

^Now,  all  this  done,  in  addition  to  what  already  exists 
North  and  South,  the  country  would  be  only  tolerably  sujv 
plied  with  a  school  plant,  the  repair  and  reproduction  of 
which,  with  constant  increase  of  investment  to  perform 
properly  the  increasing  educ^itional  work,  must  be  pro- 
vided for* 

*•  But  it  should  !>e  borne  in  mind  that  a  school  of  Uiree 
months  leaves  nine  months  in  the  year  in  which  to  forget 
what  hjis  been  learned  m  the  three.  Many  schools  are  far 
llBii3  in  duration,  and  consist  of  but  a  single  tenn  during  the 
year,  some  not  more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  in  fact. 
*^  averages  are  |>emicious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  like  an 
eii-L.ii  to  divide  the  crime  or  misery  of  the  country  ac<H>rdinir 
lo  population,  aid  say  that  each  person  suffers  25  per  cent 
from  cmkCBTt  o€  k  thrce*fourths  a  lunatic,  or  50  per  omU  a 
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tnurderer.  But  it  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  iu  no  event 
are  we  likely  fully  to  gmsp  tlie  tremendous  significance  of 
the  solid  facts.  The  schools,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  six 
months  yearly,  and  be  divided  iu  two  terms.  That  is 
enough  ;  and  the  i*est  of  the  time  of  youth  should  be  given 
to  inda^trial  improvement  and  recreation* 

^  The  actual  yearly  expenditures  of  all  moneys  for  public 
schools  in  the  Avhole  country  is  at  this  time  just  about 
180,000,000.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  liberal  estimate.  Of 
this,  in  the  sixteen  Southern  States,  with  the  Distinct  .>f 
Columi»ia,  thei-e  may  be  114,000,000.  In  the  year  1881  it 
was  $13*359,784,  as  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation.    The  schools  average  about  three  months  yearly. 

*'If  we  deduct  the  $14,r»00.0o0  from  $80,000,000,  wo 
have  remaining,  as  the  expenditut*e  in  tJie  rest  of  the  country 
$66,000,000.  As  these  Southern  States  have  one-third  the 
tt»tnl  population,  in  order  to  place  tbit  section  upon  an 
equality  of  privilege  with  the  rest,  there  should  bo,  instead 
of  $14,000,000,  a  3early  expenditure  of  $33,000,000  for  her 
enrolled  children,  and  none  of  these  calculations  make  any 
provision  for  children  not  enrolled  at  all. 

"  It  is  too  low  an  estimate  to  say  that  in  the  North  there 
should  be  an  expenditure  of  $100,000,0^)0  at  once  to  increase 
school  facilities,  provide  and  qualify  teachers  for  their  work, 
and  at  least  as  much  more  in  the  South,  or  in  the  whole 
country  $200,000,000*  Upon  the  present  basis  of  expend- 
iture in  the  North,  there  would  be  $100,000,000  annually 
paid  for  the  support  <»f  pulilic  schools  in  the  whole  country. 
If  one-thiwl  of  the  children  are  now  mienroHed  and  unpro- 
vided for  there  should  be  an  increase  in  yearly  expenditure 
of  $.50,000,000  on  their  account.  This  would  make  the 
annual  cost  of  our  public  schools  oidy  $150,0(X»,000,  and 
would  give  to  all  tlie  children  of  the  whole  country  but  six 
months'  training  each  year,  and  to  teachers  only  the  pay 
of  common  laborers  or  less. 

"  The  proptjsition  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Logan] 
—  setting  aside  the  source  of  supply  from  which  he  jn-oposed 
to  get  the  money,  which  woidd  have  a  tendency  to  identify 
the  «uppoH  of  tlie  public  schools  with  the  prosperity  of  a 
business  which  I  hoix^  will  yet  disappear  from  the  earth. 
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whicb  propotrtum  was  to  appropriate  mbout  $80*000,000 
yeiur]}'  to  «cl>ouLi  —  b  reallj  moderate  wbeo  the  nenwadtifg 
of  tbe  probkin  are  fiitrljr  stated^  and  I  take  this  oocaaaoa  to 
my  ibat  tbe  proporitioii  of  the  Senator  from  lUiaoia,  ffivesled 
of  the  ofijeclSonalile  feature  nsferred  to,  b  worthy  of  a  great 
statesman  and  ftr-^etog  patriot.  There  is  nothii^  the 
matter  but  our  own  fiulnre  to  folly  apptedate  the  stem 
reqmremcnta  of  tbe  situation^ 

**  If  S(t}\  eigfaty.  or  one  btmdred  tnillions  could  be  sal>- 
stituted  for  tbe  fifteen  tmJlioas  propo^d  in  this  biU»  and 
tbe  whole  dUtritiuted  upon  the  bam  of  popnlation,  or  of 
iUiteracy,  temporarily,  it  would  be  fiir  better.  Bat  1  ba^e 
no  hope  of  tbe  adoption  c^  such  a  niett8iire»  and  the  com* 
mtttee  felt  under  tbe  necessity  of  oonfinii^  the  amotmt  to 
the  oomparative  pittiince  of  fifteen  miUioDd«  which  musl, 
necessarily,  if  not  very  largely  increased,  be  confined  to  the 
dense  clouds  of  ignorance  where  explosions  are  threatened ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  tipptied  locally  to  the  evil  itself. 
In  States  which  receive  but  little,  comparatively  little  is 
wanted. 

"  Even  after  $15,000,000  are  divided  upon  the  basis  of 
illiteracy,  the  mdividual  child  will  receive  for  his  education 
in  California,  115*12:  in  Colorado,  $14.34 ;  in  Connecticnt* 
110.71;  in  Xevjidii,  $14.40;  in  New  Hampshire,  $10<07 ; 
in  Rhode  Inland,  $11,36;  in  District  of  Columbia,  $13.61 ; 
and  in  Mai^^achusetts,  $liK21. 

"  While  in  Alnhania  he  will  receive  $3.64 ;  in  Arkan-u-^. 
$3«18;  in  Florida,  $3.75  ;  in  Geor^a,  $4.03;  in  Kenlueky, 
in  Loiiisiana,  $4.96  ,•  in  Mississippi,  $4.09 ;  in  Vir* 
$3.94 ;  in  West  Virginia,  $4.31 ;  in  North  Carolina, 
in  South  Carolina,  $5,05. 

'"While  the  immediate  need  in  these  last  States  is*  at 
least,  for  double  the  educMion  called  for  in  the  first  group. 

"  This  bill  appropriates  $15,000,000  the  first  year,  and  will 
give  to  ©very  Stat«  and  Territory  $3  for  each  person  over 
ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  read,  and  $2.41  for  each  person 
who  cannot  write,  lessening  in  amoimt,  that  is  according  to 
the  basis  of  distribution,  $1,000,000  yearly  for  ten  years^ 
when  all  payments  are  to  cease - 

*'  The  State  will   apply  the   funds  and   render  a  yearly 
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nccount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  The 
Executive,  if  dissatisfiecl,  can  withhold  farther  expenditures! 
subject  to  the  action  of  Congress. 

*'  Each  State  and  Territory  must  expend  for  school  pur- 
poses at  least  one-third  the  amount  received  during  the  first 
five  years,  and  an  equal  amount  the  second  five  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  bill  if  it  should  become  a  law. 

"  States  receiving  small  amounts  can  expend  the  same  for 
normal  instruction,  teachers'  institutes,  or  otherwise,  as  they 
prefer.  The  amount  that  New  Hampshire  receives,  for 
instance,  would  increase  her  normal-school  facilities  more 
than  threefold  beyond  the  present  expenditure  of  the  State, 
or  give  59  cents  yearly  to  persons  of  school  age. 

**  The  funds  must  be  applied  to  schools  and  not  to  struct- 
ures, not  exceeding  one*tenth  to  the  qualiiiciition  of  tcncherj*, 
which  is  the  first  necessity.  The  States  are  required  to  so 
use  the  fund  as  to  bring  about  an  actual  equalization  of 
school  advantages  to  all  children  alike.  Industrial  education 
is  provided  for  when  practicable,  which  will  be  but  seldom, 
although  something  may  be  done  in  suitable  locaUties  and 
in  the  way  of  beginning. 

"  We  are  a  great  way  deeper  in  the  mire  than  we  realize 
when  we  talk  of  doing  much  in  the  way  of  teaching  trades 
and  occupations  before  our  children  can  half  of  them  find  a 
chance  to  learn  to  read.  But  it  will  come  in  time,  and 
a  beginning  can  now  be  made  in  the  way  of  setting  out  a  few 
young  tree«- 

*"  The  T^crritories  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
bill  umlertakes  to  provide  for  them  indispensable  legislation^ 
both  in  appropriations  and  administration. 

"  The  method  of  expenditure  in  the  States  is  the  same» 
substantially,  which  has  ali^eady  been  adoi)ted  by  the  Senate 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  estJiblishing  a  national  school  fund 
ftnim  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  n(  ]>ublic  lands,  etc.  As  both 
parties  have  already  indorsed  that  method  of  expenditure  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  committee,  or  at  least  a  majority 
of  its  members,  have  thought  best  to  avoid  all  chance  for 
controversy  on  that  subject  by  adopting  that  which,  having 
been  repeateilly  tsaneUoned,  can  not  now  be  repudiated  with 
consistency* 
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'*  I  also  embrace  this  fitting  opportuaity  to  say  that  I  fully 
believe  that  the  States  will  everywhere  disbui'se  the  moneys 
received  under  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  in  good  faitJi, 
and  with  as  sacred  regard  to  the  demands  of  prudence  and 
honor  in  one  section  of  the  country  as  in  the  other.  For  a 
j'^ear  or  t^vo  there  ma^'  be  some  possible  confusion  in  settirjg 
up  and  testing  machinery,  but,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
the  public  mind,  the  better  way  i^  to  give  outright  to  the 
States  and  hold  them,  as  they  desii*e  to  be  held,  to  an 
undivided  responsibility,  to  be  redeemed  upon  their  honor. 
We  shall  not  trust  to  that  honor  in  vain. 

"  Mr.  President,  the  absolute  necessities  of  this  nation,  of 
these  Stiites,  of  their  darkened  present  and  of  the  portentous 
future,  demand  the  appropriation  of  public  money  from  u 
full  Treasury  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  supjiort  of 
common  scliools  throughout  the  country. 

"  Sir,  I  appeal  to  the  facts,  and  entreat  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  bill." 

Notwithstanding  the  needy,  or,  at  least,  neglected  condition 
of  many  of  the  large  Northern  cities,  where  ignorance  holds  the 
balance  of  power  and  really  controls  States,  some  disposition  to 
mtsconstioie  the  purpose,  deny  the  need,  and  to  misrepresent 
the  provisions  of  the  measure,  has  been  manifested,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  genenilly  by  tbose,  however, 
who  at  heart  are  opposed  to  universal  education,  becau:*e  it 
distriluites  the  sovei'egnity  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
where  it  belongs.  * 

To  the  Northern  people  the  following  views  may  he  spe- 
cially important ;  and  one  thing  is  true  :  this  country  will  grow 
rich  and  powerful  or  poor  and  contemptible  together.  We 
are  one  people  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Tlie  absolute  necessity  of  a  homogeneous  civiliscation 
throughout  the  country,  which  can  only  exist  as  the  result  of 
like  educational  facilities  extended  to  all  the  }>eopIe,  is  an 
irresistible  argument  for  national  assistance  until  adequate 
school  privileges  are  universal ;  in  this  view  the  Northern  peo- 
ple are  intensely  interested  in  the  education  and  elevation  of 
all  jxirts  of  the  country  alike.  Cain  was  his  brother^s 
keeper  in  spite  of  himself,  and  was  held  responsible  for  him 
with  more  than  his  own  life ;  and  if  one  part  of  the  country , 
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by  reason  of  more  fiivorablo  conditions  in  the  past,  has  now 
less  of  illiteracy  and  mure  of  wealth,  it  by  no  means  follows 

lut  those  who  can  meanly  bojist  of  such  ud vantages  have 
aore  of  virtue,  patriotism,  or  of  desirable  brains, 

I  submit  the  following  views  as  worthy  of  the  profound 
consideration  of  my  countrj^men  everywhere,  and  especially 
of  our  Northern  people,  whose  industries  and  institutions  have 
been  erected  ui)on  a  more  fortunate  model  than  that  after 
which  society  was  fashioned  where  slavery  once  prevailed, 

id  we  ought  to  know  that  old  tilings  have  now  passed  away. 
It  is  time  that  all  things  were  new. 

The  war  between  the  nation  and  the  Southern  States  was 
a  conflict  between  systems  of  industrial  production.  One 
system  secured  to  the  wage-laborer  high  returns  for  his  toil 
and  to  the  individual  producer  liltrh  prices  for  his  commodity. 
The  other  system  paid  the  common  laborer  the  scant  neeessa* 
ries  of  life,  just  enough  t^  create  and  preserve  him  as  a  profi- 
table animal  or  an  efficient  machine,  while  the  entire  product 
as  well  as  the  plant  of  fixed,  circulating,  and  living  capital 
wns  owned  by  the  employer. 

These  two  systems  collided  in  Kansas,  and  the  war  which 
followed  abolished  the  forms  of  slavery,  retaining  much  of  its 
power,  because  the  ignorance  which  made  slavery  possible, 
with  the  prejudice  against  work  which  grew  out  of  its  degra- 
dation, was  neither  removed  nor  seriously  diminished. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  peace 
was  restored,  during  which  long  period  considcral»le  progress 
las  been  made  in  the  South  in  the  diversification  of  industries 
id  of  pmduction  and  in  the  increase  of  general  intelligence. 
A  corresponding  increase  of  compensation  has  resulted  to  all 
laboring  men,  whether  wage-workers  or  producers  with  small 
capital  of  their  own,  and  some  advancement  has  been  made. 

The  wonderful  natural  resources  of  the  South  are  now 
being  constantly  liought  up  by  the  i%npital  of  the  North  and 
of  other  countries.  Already,  the  Southern  market  for  many 
forms  of  goods  once  furnished  from  the  North  or  from 
Europe,  ixs  well  as  for  agricultural  productions  and  raw  mate- 
rials, is  being  suppHe<l,  as  it  should  be,  at  home.  More  than 
thiH,  the  South  is  already  invading  the  Northern  and  North- 
western markets,  and  is  competing  tor  trade  with  production 
21 
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of  which  the  highly  paid  labor  and  capital  of  the  North  is 
the  chief  element. 

Foreseeing  the  inevitable,  Northern  capital  and  invest- 
ments are  seeking  the  South  where,  witli  labor  of  all  kinds, 
agriculturali  mechanical,  and  operative,  skilled  and  tinskilled, 
upon  an  average  not  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  as  high 
when  paid  in  actual  money  or  in  commodities  at  cash  prices, 
us  in  the  North,  the  profits  of  their  new  location  will  replace 
the  depreciation  and  losses  which  are  impending  to  their 
investments  at  home. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  within  ten  years,  unless  new  and 
impoitant  factors  are  combined  with  existing  conditions,  the 
productions  of  the  South,  after  fully  supplying  their  own,  will 
compete  in  Northern  markets,  with  most  of  the  commodities 
which  now  are  the  chief  production  of  the  old  free  Sttites,  at 
prices  so  low  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifterence  to  North- 
em  labor  whether  the  protective  tariff  against  the  products 
of  ''foreign  pauper  labor"  be  removed  or  continued,  or  even 
whether  Chinese  or  foreign  contract  lalx>r  be  longer  excluded 
from  our  shores. 

The  farm  laborers  and  operatives  of  both  races  in  the  South 
are  rapidly  acquiring  the  skill  required  to  equid  that  of  cor- 
responding classes  at  the  North,  while  the  fact^*  that  women 
and  children  are  more  generally  employed,  and  that  all  w^ork 
more  hours  than  at  the  North,  enables  a  given  population,  if 
of  equal  intelligence  and  skill,  to  produce  moi^e  for  a  time  at 
least,  than  the  same  number  could  under  the  more  liberal 
treatment  of  manual  workei-s  in  the  old  free-labor  States, 

The  South  contains  very  nearly,  perhaps  fully,  one-half 
the  natural  resources  of  the  whole  country,  and  is  certainly 
capable  of  greater  rapidity  of  development  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  than  the  North  and  West*  Already  she 
has  more  than  one-third  the  entire  population  of  the  Union. 
Her  rate  of  natund  increase  is  equal  to  that  of  the  North 
w^ith  our  advantage  by  reason  of  emigration,  while  even  this 
advantage  is  passing  away  as  the  capabilities  of  the  South 
are  becoming  better  known. 

The  two  principal  facts  to  be  not^d  are  these :  That  the 
average  cash  compensation  for  lalior  at  the  South  is  not  more 
than  one-half  or  two-thirds  the  amount  paid  for  the  same 
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at  the  North ;  and  that  capital,  cog^i^ant  of  this  fact^  and  of 
the  superior  resources,  facilities  and  capabilities  of  the  Soutlu 
is  already  rushing  there  from  all  directions  as  the  most  prom* 
ising  field  for  permanent  investment  in  active  production. 

Another  fact  should  be  comprehended  also  by  the  North- 
ern people,  and  that  is  the  wonderiul  uprising  of  the  spirit 
of  thrift,  energy  and  industry  observable  alt  over  the  South. 

The  traditional  Northern  conception  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple is  not  true,  A  new  generation  controls  that  land  of  sur- 
passing resources  and  natural  advant^*iges.  The  war  destroyed 
the  old  form  of  patrician  and  semi-military  supremacy  which 
appealed  to  arms  to  prolong  its  power.  But  infoi-med  as 
well  as  chastened  by  defeat,  the  survivors  of  the  struggle 
and  the  generation  now  upon  the  stage  are  full  of  life  and 
hope  and  enterprise,  and  are  eagerly  at  work  to  rebuild  their 
fortunes  and  restore  the  power  and  prestige  of  their  section 
of  our  common  country,  bj'  imitating  and,  if  possible,  sur- 
passing all  the  conditions  which  enabled  the  North  to  triumph 
in  the  mighty  conflict.  No  one  can  witness  this  display  of 
fortitude  m  adversity  and  of  aggressive  courage  ♦  when  there 
WS4S  room  for  despair,  without  admimtion.  But  all  the  moi'6 
do  these  facts  demand  the  attention  of  the  North. 

Their  contemplation  can  occasion  regret  only  in  the  breast 
of  a  common  enemy  of  l>uth  sections  of  the  country.  But 
they  point  with  unerring  certainty  to  a  coming  competition 
between  the  producers  of  both  sections  for  the  home  market 
in  all  the  common  articles  of  consumption,  in  comparison  with 
which  that  between  American  labor  and  the  cheap  pixyduction 
of  the  Old  World  is  mere  fun.  The  protective  tariff,  or 
absolute  prohibition,  is  the  omnipi^esent  and  complete  defense 
of  Aitierican  la}»or  and  capital  whenever  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  commodities  of  lower  civilizations  planted 
on  foreign  soils.  But  here  we  find  a  cheaper  production  by 
a  laborer  with  fewer  wants  than  our  owti,  upon  which  no 
taritf  can  be  levied  and  against  which  no  prohibition  can  be 
niised.  On  the  contrary,  every  power  of  the  government, 
both  State  and  national,  is  or  may  be  invoked  for  its  develop- 
ment and  defense. 

In  tills  emergency  what  shall  be  done  by  Northern  labor 
and  by  Northern  capital?     The  question  has  already  been 
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answered,  and  is  being  answered  hy  the  owners  of  n  grejit 
mass  of  the  surijlus  which  those  hitherto  engnped  in  the 
diversified  industries  of  the  North,  as  we  have  ah'f?ady  seen* 
are  planting  in  the  South,  where  future  protita  may  replace 
the  inevitable  losses  upon  like  investments  in  the  North. 
resulting  from  the  coming  competition. 

But  how  about  that  capital  fixed  in  plants  already  ui 
operation  in  the  North*  and  which  cannot  l)e  transferred  ti> 
the  more  favorable  conditions  of  the  South,  and  whose  own- 
ers have  no  capital  to  invest  elsewhere?  More  serious  still 
is  this  problem  to  Northern  labor,  which  must,  as  a  whole, 
live  or  die  where  it  is*  Capitul  can  endure  delay,  may  be 
transfeiTed  elsewhere,  or  sufler  absolute  destmction  even 
before  its  owner  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  necessity  which  is 
all  the  while  occupied  by  the  toiler  for  his  daily  bread.  The 
laborer  must  have  his  work  every  day,  for  he  is  hungry  three 
times  every  day*  So  are  hi:s  wife  and  their  little  ones,  and 
clothing  and  shelter  are  a  constimt  want. 

Nothing  but  dense  stupidity  can  fail  to  see  that  the  man- 
ufacturing capitid  and  cities  of  New  England,  and  the  North 
generally,  are  doomed  if  they  are  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  South,  which  is  already  becoming  skillful  with 
the  hand,  although,  unfortunately,  not  fully  intelligent  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
citizenship.  This  condition  comes  only  w  ith  education  in  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  other  common  branches 
of  knowledge,  thus  giving  capacity  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
that  great  instmctor  and  preserver  of  Uie  life  of  republics  — 
the  pi^ss. 

To  one  who  reflects  upon  the  fact  that  political  unity  in 
a  genuine  republic  depends  upon  the  universal  diffusion  of 
intelligence  among  the  people,  the  converse  is  also  apparent, 
that  so  far  as  unity  of  politicsil  jurisdiction  extends,  if  it  is 
to  l>e  permanent,  there  must  be  established  throughout  that 
jurisdiction  a  high  and  homogeneous  standard  of  intelligent 
thought  and  of  moral  action*  Resulting  from  these  con- 
ditions wnll  be  a  uniformity  of  individual  power,  which  will 
enable  the  producer  in  every  path  of  industry  to  secure  fair 
pa}'  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 

With  wise  referentfe  to  the  establishment  of  this  general 
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condition  of  intelligence,  and  consajuently  of  industrial 
independence  and  equality  througliont  the  country,  the 
national  education  bill  lias  been  mrnestly  advocuted  by  those 
who  have  long  foreseen  what  is  now  so  ptttont,  that  politicians 
and  statesmen  and  patriots  are  sounding  the  ahitin,  and 
pressing  home  upon  our  people  the  iraportAnc^  of  universal 
intelligence  and  industrial  ti-aining  as  the  only  remedy. 

What  does  this  national  education  bill  pn^pose  to  do? 
Not  to  lessen  the  development  of  the  South  by  txny  means, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increiise  it.  It  proposes  to  make 
Southern  labor  and  the  Southern  masses  more  intelligent;  lo 
create  among  their  rapidly  multiplying  millions  of  both  races 
a  vjuit  inci-ease  of  the  wants  of  life,  which  must  be  supplied, 
so  that  Southern  lal>or  w^ill  consume,  and  therefore  enjoy,  as 
well  as  produce,  and  thus  be  obliged  to  receive  in  order  that 
it  may  purchase  as  high  wages  as  Northern  labor,  putting  an 
end  to  the  competition  between  the  products  of  the  North 
and  South,  and  improving  both  sections  by  uplifting  the 
masses  of  the  people  all  over  the  country. 

Consumption  can  only  inci*ease  by  increasing  the  capacity 
to  enjoy ;  that  is*  b}^  adding  to  the  wants  of  life  by  higher 
civilization  and  providing  higher  wages  or  returns  for  labor 
wherewith  to  purchase  the  moi-e  diversified  and  costly  supply 
of  the  necessaries  and  comfoi-ts  of  a  higher  life*  Increased 
intelligence  constitutes  that  hotter  civilization,  and  gives  the 
power  %vli]ch  enables  its  possessor  to  command  his  rightful 
share  in  the  production  of  his  labor  combined  with  the  capi- 
tal of  the  employer.  This  subject  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  intelligence  throughout  tlio  countiy  is  thus  seen  to  !)e  as 
important  to  the  North  as  to  the  South,  It  is  the  only  rem- 
edy for  our  threatened  Northern  industries,  except  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  govermnent  and  the  establishment  of  new  political 
relations  which  will  enable  the  North  to  apply  the  principle 
of  protection  against  Southern  cheap  production,  the  same  as 
against  that  of  any  other  foreign  power — or  a  gmduul  sink- 
ing of  the  pay  of  Northern  producers  to  the  lower  level  of 
average  Southern  compensation  for  toib 

The  schools — common  and  industrial  —  wuh  a  wise  and 
conservative  organisation  of  labor,  are  the  agencies  ui)on 
which  we  must  rely,     I  have  abiding  faith  that  these  great 
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Rgencies,  already  in  action,  will  carry  on  their  beneficent 
work  until  the  perfect  day.  But  every  philanthropist  and 
patriot  should  contribute  bis  utmost  Uy  stimulate  every  energy 
of  the  individual,  the  State,  und  the  nation,  to  lift  all  por- 
tions of  our  common  country  to  the  level  of  the  highest,  that 
nowhere  shall  any  recede  or  fall. 

The  measure  under  consideration  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  befoi*e  the  country.  It  must  and  will  be  pending 
in  some  form  until  every  child  in  the  country  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  good  education  in  the  common  brancheii 
of  knowledge,  among  which  is  that  of  the  nature  and  et!ect« 
of  alcohol  upon  his  body  and  mind.  I  therefore  insert  the 
following  article,  cai^fully  prepared  in  the  fonn  of  an  inter- 
view by  Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
published  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  August  29,  1887.  It  is 
specially  timely  as  a  reply  to  those  who  misrepresent  the 
erms  and  provisions  of  the  bill  itself,  and  who  also  deny 
the  increased  or  even  the  continuing  necessity  of  help  to- 
day, as  comimred  with  the  condition  of  the  country  in  1880. 


PROF.    ALEXANDER    HOGG. 

"Prof.  Hogg  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Fort  Worth, 
and  a  recogiUEed  force  in  the  public  movements  of  the  wholt* 
State.  He  is  a  Virginian  born  and  a  life-long  memljcr  and  worker 
in  the  Democratic  party.  ^In  the  cities  of  Texas,'  said  he,  ^the 
schools  are  as  good  as  they  are  anywhere.  The  branches  usually 
tauuht  in  the  puhlio  schools  are  as  well  taught  in  Texas  as  they 
are  in  Boston,  Of  course  we  have  not  the  fine  school-building^^ 
nor  the  bricks  and  mortar  that  you  have,  but  we  have  the  same 
people  with  the  same  brains  as  your  peof>le,  both  as  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  trouble  is  in  the  country.  Only  some  IT  per  cent»  of 
our  pupils  are  in  the  city  schoola,  while  83  per  cent,  are  in  the 
sparsely  settled  country.  It  is  true,  we  have  a  large  education 
fund,  but  most  of  it  is  in  lands  yet  unsold.  It  will  be^  when  con- 
verted into  moTicv,  a  very  large  fund,  but  what  must  the  children 
of  to-day  do? 

"*The  cities  tax  themselves  to  educate  the  children.  My  city 
began  in  1882  with  a  tax  of  five  mills  to  the  dollar,  and  continues 
it.  Hence,  the  Fort  Worth  schools  have  grown  from  600  pupils 
and  17  teachers  to  a  daily  average  attendance  of  1600  pui»ilfl  and 
4H  teachers.  I  repeal,  the  city  schools  do  well  because  they  are 
well  supplied  by  a  very  heavy  tax.    And  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
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fund  of  Fort  Worth  goes  to  the  colored  pupils.  We  have  not  in 
Korth  Texas,  however,  «o  many  colored  people.  The  cotton  beli» 
or  sonth-east,  is  the  portion  of  the  State  occupied  by  the  blacks. 
But,  whether  in  North  or  South  Texas^  the  fund  is  distnbuted 
strictly  according  to  the  ratio  of  tJic  colored  to  the  white  pupils. 
Fort  Worth  pays  the  same  to  the  teachers  of  the  colored  pupils  as 
she  does  to  the  teachers  of  the  white.  The  principal  and  assist- 
ants of  the  colored  schools  are  all  colored.  The  principal  is  a 
native  Texan  and  a  well  educated  man.  We  also  pay  the  women 
the  same  salary  paid  the  men  for  the  same  service,  whether  as 
principals  or  assistants. 

'^  ^  The  nation  must  help  us  develop  this  fair  and  well  founded 
system.  I  know  our  senators  have  voted  against  the  proposition, 
but  wherever  our  people  understand  the  Blair  Fedei-al  Aid  Bill 
they  are  for  it,  and  if  it  could  be  discussed  before  the  per^ple  gen- 
erally they  would  be  unanimous  in  its  support.  Pei^sons  v'ngaged 
in  educational  matters  —  those  acquainted  with  the  bill  and  the 
needs  of  the  schools  —  favor  it.  The  superintendents  of  the  cities 
and  the  publicHSchool  teachers  all  over  the  State,  with  the  fewest 
exceptions,  favor  it* 

'*  *  If  universal  suffrage  is  based  upon  universal  education,  upon 
intelligence,  upon  the  ability  of  the  voter  to  read  the  name  of  his 
choice  upon  the  selected  ballot,  there  is  a  great,  crying  necessity 
for  national  relief.  It  must  be  given  at  once.  Illiteracy  is  in* 
creasing  at  a  fearful  rate,  even  among  the  white  citizens  of  Texas. 
In  1870  there  were  only  17,505  illiterate  white  voters,  but  in 
1880  there  were  33,085.  There  you  have  the  startling  increase  of 
illiteracy  among  the  white  voting  Texans  of  90  per  cent.  The 
colored  illiterates  numbered  47,*235  voters  in  1870  and  50,699  in 
18vS0,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent. 

'*  *  But  I  am  not  willing  to  pass  this  large  increase  in  illiterate 
voters  in  Texas  without  explaining  how  it  is  that  my  State  should 
have  gained  in  this  downward  movement  so  rapidly.  Some  of 
those  voters  arc  from  old  Virginia,  some  from  the  Carolinas,  from 
Georgia,  and  not  a  few  from  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
t  Til  is  increase  in  iiliteracy  in  tlie  voting  population  has  not  been 
L  confined  alone  to  the  States  mentioned.  The  fact  is  that  with 
the  exception  of  little  Delaware  the  bcrease  in  illiterate  voters  in 
the  South  from  1870  to  1880  amounted  to  187,671.  In  this 
"downward'^  race  it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  white  and  col- 
ored have  kept  so  close  together,  but  it  shows  that  the  education 
needed  is  not  wholly  for  **  the  brother  in  black." 

"'It  may  be  justly  asked  why  should  there  be  such  an  increase 
in  the  white  illiteracy  f    It  is  simply  because  these  voters  are  ih^ 
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goua  of  the  fathem  who  laid  down  theii'  lives,  sacrificed  their  all, 
in  the  uuhMjjpy  struggle  for  what  they  hulieved  to  be  right. 
Their  chiUlreu,  daiighlt.n'8  Jis  well  as  sons,  were  without  school 
facilities,  'fhey  really  had  no  time  to  go  to  school,  but,  with 
their  mothers  at  home,  were  struggling  for  something  to  eat. 

•**  The  census  of  1880  shows  that  there  are  in  Kentueky,  aljovc 
the  age  of  21,  of  white  irotnen  w*ho  can  not  write  i22.8  per  cenU, 
and  in  North  Carolina  there  are  3i^.4  per  cent,  of  white  women 
who  can  not  write*  If  in  the  death  of  these  fathers  and  mothers 
illiteracy  should  cea&e,  we  should  have  hope  for  the  republic  j  but 
upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  illiteracy  ts  not  only  in- 
creat*iug  but  that  it  is  an  inheritajice  thnt  muhijtlies  with  eaoh 
succeeding  year. 

"  '  Under  the  pro\TBion8  of  the  Blair  bill,  wvvr  n  n»  Mtcume  ji  law, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massa<.'husi*tt8,  New  Hampshire,  Kew  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont^  with  .1 
population  of  12,724,322,  wouhl  receive  J|3,099,990,  or  24  cents 
per  capita.  Texas,  with  a  population  by  tlie  same  census  of  only 
1,591,749,  could  receive  12.44  i»er  capita,  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
these  great  States.     That  shows  our  disadvantage. 

**' Little  Alabama  would  receive  17  times  as  much  as  those 
States.  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and 
Oregon,  with  a  population  of  18,462,723,  would  I'eceive  (4,4^6^860, 
or  24  cents  per  capita.  Georgia,  with  a  population  of  1,542,180, 
would  receive  %6,042,15U,  or  nearly  $4  per  capita,  nearlv  scvi-nteen 
tunes  as  much  as  all  tliese  great  States. 

"  *^Vby  is  this?  Simply  because  Georgia  fins  seventeen  times 
as  much  illiteracy  as  all  this  vast  territory  teeming  with  millions 
of  liappy  people  who  received  their  Federal  aid  in  grantu  of  land 
from  Virginia  and  the  general  government  for  school  purposes. 
Need  more  be  said  upon  the  **  necessity  *'  of  this  aid  ? 

**K*ur  Southern  States  are  positively  doing  all  they  can,  and 
are  doing  more  proportionately  than  the  favoi'ed  States  of  the 
North,  more  according  to  their  means  than  the  foremost  States  in 
this  L^uion. 

^ '  For  instance.  North  Carolina  paid  school  taxes  in  1880  upon 
*1 60,000,000  taxable  prof.erty.  She  realized  #400,000,  |1  lo 
every  #400.  Massachusetts  paid  the  same  year  upon  #1,600,000,. 
000,  and  the  school  tax  amouniLMl  to  #4,00«\000,  or  $1  to  every 
#400  of  taxable  property.  That  is.  North  Carolina  pays  for 
school  purpose**  as  much  ad  vahyrtnn  as  Miissaehnsetts,  witli  this 
terrible  drawback  —  her  population  being  300,000  more  than  that 
of  MaasachuiiettSy  and  is  scattered  over  seven  times  the  territory 
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of  Massachusetta,  Hence,  we  find  the  school!)  In  North  Carolina 
are  kept  open  only  about  three  montlm  each  year,  while  in  New 
England  they  are  kept  closed  less  than  three  nionlbs. 

"  *  Now  take  two  American  cities ;  The  assessed  values  of  the 
city  of  Charle.ston  in  1800  were  H5,000,U00;  in  \m),  $21,0O0jJ00» 
a  reduction  of  more  than  half,  with  the  obligation  to  educate 
double  the  number  of  children.  Taxation  in  the  city  of  Charle6- 
lon  in  1880  was  3^  mills,  State,  county  and  city,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  $61,000  only  for  school  purposes,  Boston  gives  a  total  of 
%  mills  for  all  her  school  enterprises,  Charleston  solely  for  primary 
instruction.  That  is,  Charleston  gives  for  her  schools  of  lowest 
grades  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  Boston.  Add  to  tliis  burden 
the  still  greater,  viz.,  Charleston  pays  a  toUl  tax  of  2^  cents,  while 
that  of  Boston  is  only  Ij,  Education  is  not  a  matter  of  sen- 
timent. 

"'The  State  of  New  York  is  worth  in  taxable  property  aa much 
as  ail  the  Southern  States.  These  exjtended  on  their  schools  in 
1881  113,359,784;  in  1881  New  York  expended  |y,936,66*i. 
The  total  taxable  property  in  New  York  in  1880  was  ^2,651,940,- 
000;  the  Southern  States,  omitting  Missouri,  $2,370,923,269,  or 
New  York  is  richer  than  the  13  Southern  States  grouped  in  the 
census  tables  of  1 880, 

** '  Now,  to  the  practical  question :  Can  the  Southern  States, 
with  less  than  half  the  resources  of  1860,  educate  double  the  num- 
ber of  children  then  knocking  at  the  door? 

•*  *  If  they  cannot,  who  should  ?  I  answer,  the  general  govern- 
ment. And  for  this  position  I  appeal  to  the  highest  ethical 
authority,  the  duty  to  do  it.  It  is  a  well  established  principle  in 
ethics  that  all  rights  arc  resolvable  into  duties.  The  right  of 
citizenship  carries  with  it  the  duty  of  citizenship.  If  the  State 
exercises  a  right,  she  assumes  a  reciprocal  duty.  The  right,  there- 
fore conferred  by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  in  enfranchising  over  6,000,000  of  negroes,  the  high- 
est and  most  responsible  political  privilege,  demands  of  the  United 
States — the  power  conferring  this  right — ^the  preparation  of 
these  ]>eople  to  exercise  this  franchise,  U[»on  this  law  of  ethical 
pliilosophy,  and  the  effect  of  the  franchise  already  conferred,  is 
based  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make,  and  at  once,  full  and 
ample  preparation  for  the  education  not  only  of  the  voter — thi? 
colored  —  but  for  all  the  enfranchised  citiisens  of  tliis  free  repub- 
lic, regardless  of  color  or  previous  condition. 

***  The  results  of  the  war,  enfranchising  the  colored  in:in»  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  time  the  means  of  educating  the  now  illiterate 
white  voter. 
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***  After  the  t4?rrible  revolution  of  1781,  the  country,  the  whole 
country,  wan  without  nioriey,  and  Virginia  ceded  "  the  great  Nortlfc' 
went"  to  the  general  govtirnmcnt  to  raise  revenues  to  relieve 
thii  count ry  of  the  iliHanten*  of  even  a  successful  war.  This  terri- 
Miry,  m  then  rlivide*!  u|»,  embraces  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  IIU. 
noi»,  and  others  rich  in  taxable  values,  and  boasting  of  the  finest 
ichool  »ysl«m8  of  our  country,  the  direct  results  of  which  have 
been  known  a«  **  the  sixteen  section"  fund.  That  is  for  the  com- 
mon schools  of  these  rich  and  powerful  States,  one  thirty-sbcth 
part  of  the  domain  was  set  apart  for  the  education  of  all  tlie 
children  of  these  States*  Should  not  Virginia,  ''the  mother  of 
States/*  demand  from  these  daughters  something  in  her  old  age 
til  frt*e  her  and  hers  from  the  dire  scourge  of  illilcracy  ? 

•*  •  Again,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  $88^000,000,  the 
Northern  and  Western  State?*  have  received  ^80,000,000,  or  ten 
tinii's  as  much  as  the  South.  In  the  diBtributiou  of  land  for  the 
agricultural  colleges,  the  State  of  New  York  received  over  five 
times  as  much  us  Texas  did,  and  realized  twice  as  much  per  acre* 
Texas  ree«*i\'eil  87  cents  only  per  acre,  California  #5,  and  Minne- 
sota W.6:i  per  acre, 

*•  •  The  Blair  bill  is  constitutlonah  **  To  provide  not  only  for  the 
general  welfare/'  htit  to  **  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
■elv<9S  and  to  our  posterity,"  Can  liberty  be  preserved  when  the 
bidloi  it  in  the  hatuls  of  a  constantly  increasing  illiterate  majority? 
If  universal  ttuflfr  f  continue,  can  we  expect  "the  blessings 

of  liberty"  io   t      ^  ved  by  universiU  ignorance?     Umversal 

•utffrai^e  munt  rml  upon  tinivers:vl  education,  or  Thomas  Jeffersofi't 
republic  is  a  failure. 

**  *  For  this  diiitribution  of  money  they  tell  us  there  is  no  prece- 
dent. But  a  prcccKlent  is  not  wanting*  These  expounders  of  our 
Oon^' *"*•  -1  and  readers  of  our  country^s  history  have  forgolteti 
tlie  on  of  the  sttrptuj»  revenue  in  1836- 

*^  ^  All  the  States  receiving  their  quota  of  tKts  •urplos  Ckl  18^ 
devotfJ  it  lo  e<lucatiotud  puri^ose^s  and  yel  we  hoar  there  is  no 
prec^nlenl  for  any  such  lud  as  the  Blair  bill  propoees* 

"^^SliU  others  Ulk  about  the  '' centraliatioQ  **  ol  ibe  govaoH 
laeot  exteikdiug  mo  far  as  ^  lo  the  selecUou  of  taaclie?a  and  text* 
iKKkka.^  ^  To  aiil  in  the  ertiMJatimeiit  and  tempniarf  tqipon  of 
oominoQ  ioboob*'  m  ike  eaptioii  of  Ilia  Bfaor  bilL 

^^  II  ti  110%  lo  eetabUah  any  aev  aysiciii  at  alL  nor  to  eootTol  m 
my  shape  Uie  wxiadog  nymmm, 

^*  TIm«»  w«  bear  a  great  deal  aboav  ilie  vicuence  um  btli  wooia 
dto  lo  Jefienooiia  Democfaey ;  bit  JaffetaoB  wm  tor  iW  aa  Ua 
poblttbod  wrili]!^  will  elearly  provew 
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"  *  Thirty-€ix  o!  our  Tnited  States  senators,  tbe  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  attorney-general  all  say  that  the  pow* 
ers  which  Congress  already  possesses  are  suflicient  for  this  appro- 
priation* 

"  '  It  is  often  said  that  the  opposition  comes  from  the  South  and 
the  Democratic  party*  If  your  people  do  not  know  who  of  the 
Soutii  favor  this  measure,  ask  South  Carolinians  who  Wade 
Hampton  is;  ask  North  Carolinians  who  Matt  Ransom  and  Zebu- 
Ion  Vance  are;  ask  Georgians  who  Alfred  Colquitt  and  Joe  Brown 
are;  Mississippians  who  George  and  Walthall  (and  Lamar,  who 
voted  for  its  passage  while  u  senator),  are;  ask  Alabamians  who 
James  L.  Pugh  is ;  ask  Loubiana  and  Florida  and  Arkansan  of 
what  j>olitics  their  senators  are* 

"*This  is  a  national  question.  It  is  an  effort  of  patnotism  to 
save  our  common  country, 

**  *  If  universal  suffrage  must  continue,  miiversal  education  must 
be  provided,  and  by  a  power  able  to  do  it  — the  general  govern- 
ment.' " 

I  deem  the  Education  Bill  the  most  important  temperance 
measure  that  can  be  proposed,  not  even  excepting  the  Na- 
tional Prohibitory  Amendment,  because  if  it  becomes  a  law 
the  amendment  will  follow  in  due  time  with  absolute  certainty ; 
and  only  increased  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple gives  any  hope  of  fundamental  temperance  reform. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  now  quote  briefly^  from  the  speeches 
of  senators  in  its  advocacy. 

Ssif  ATOB  Edmunds,  Vermont :  **  We  come,  then,  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  we  ought  to  do*  We  do  find,  and  all  agree  as 
a  fact,  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union  there  is  an 
undue  and  excessive  proportion  of  people  who  are  ignorant,  and 
of  children  who  are  ignorant,  and  that  in  tliose  States  it  appears 
to  be  a  fact  that  at  this  present  time  there  are  not  sufficient  re- 
sources available  to  provide  from  the  taxable  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  States  for  this  emergency.  It  is  therefore, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  case  in  which  the  common  treasure  of  all 
ihe  people  may  be  fairly  devoted  in  aid  of  this  great  and  neces- 
sary objeet  for  the  preservation  of  real  republican  government." 

Senator  Evarts,  ^ew  York:  "Now,  then,  In  a  word,  Mr. 
President,  I  confront  this  immense,  this  dangerous,  this  growing, 
this  threatening  maas  of  ignorance.  I  find  a  deliberate,  a  con- 
certed, a  thoughtful,  a  valuable  measure,  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill.*' 
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Sbxator  ShkrmaNi  Ohio:  **I  think  the  safety  of  the  national 
government  demands  that  we  should  remove  this  dark  cloud  of 
igtiorance  that  rests  u|>on  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Statea, 
Without  reproaches  to  any  section,  I  am  wiUiug^  aa  one  of  the 

senaiora  of  Ohio, to  vote  from  the  national  ti*easury  a  large 

sum  of  money  this  year,  and  from  lime  to  time,  8o  long  as  the 
necessity  erists,  a  liberal  sum  of  money  to  aid  m  the  education  cif 
the  illiterate  children  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  States.^* 

Skxator  Lamar  (iw>w  Stcrctari/  of  the  Interior)^  Mississtjjpi: 
**  I  have  watched  it  with  deep  interest  and  intense  solicitude* 
In  my  opinion^  it  is  the  fiist  ste|>  and  the  most  important  step  this 
government  has  ever  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  solution  of  what 
is  called  the  race  problem ;  and  I  believe  it  will  tell  more  power- 
fully and  decisively  upon  the  future  destinies  of  tlie  colored  race 
than  any  measure  or  ordinance  that  has  yet  been  adopted  in  ref^ 
erent-e  to  it  —  more  decisively  than  either  the  thirteenth,  fuurleenth 
or  fifteenth  amendments,  unless  it  is  to  be  considered,  as  I  do 
consider  it,  the  logical  sequence  and  the  practical  continuance 
of  those  amendments.  I  think  that  this  measure  is  fraugljt  with 
abnoitt  unspeakable  benefits  to  the  entire  population  of  the  South, 
white  and  black.  It  Tvill  excite  a  new  interest  among  our  people | 
it  will  stimulate  both  State  and  local  communities  to  more  ener- 
getic exertions  and  greater  sacrifices,  because  it  will  encourage 
them  in  their  hopes  in  grapi>Iing  and  struggling  with  a  task 
before  whose  vast  proportions  they  have  stood  appalled  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  resources  to  meet  it/* 

Senator  Garlaxd,  Arkanms  (now  AUojmei/- General) :  "This 
bill  might  very  aptly  be  styled  a  bill  to  extirpate  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States.  For  one,  I  did  not  require  any  amendment  to  the 
old  Constitution  to  enable  me  to  find  the  jx)wer  of  Congress  to 

do  this In  conclusion,  I  implore  both  sides,  and  all  sides, 

to  come  together  and  vote  for  thia  bill,  and  be  a  unit  upon  it,  ai 
we  have  been  talking  about  it  and  promising  it  for  years  and 
years  past/' 

Senator  VooRHEKa,  Indiana:  "No  discussion  in  this  body, 
iinee  the  war,  has  t>een  of  greater  importance,  in  my  jmlgment, 
or  w*ill  be  more  fruitful  or  fai^reacliing  in  beneficial  results,  than 
the  one  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  measure  itself  now  before 
the  Senate  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  elevation  ami  benevo*. 
lence  of  its  spirit,  nor  in  the  magnitude  and  value  of  its  immedi- 
ate and  ultimate  purposes/' 

Sknatok  Hi»Au,  Muitmchuselts :  **I  profess  to  be  the  friend  of 
this  bill.  1  undertake  to  say  that  the  legiilatnre  of  thla  nation 
has  a  right   to  save  the   life  of  this  nation   against   whatever 
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danger.  I  think  it  is  a  better  thing  to  try  the  experiment  whether 
by  educating  a  black  man  he  can  be  made  tit  for  American  citi- 
zenship, than,  without  lr}4ng  that  exi>enment,  to  cheat  him  out  of 
his  vote," 

Senator  Vvgh,  A iabama :  "I  do  not  believe  that  any  meas 
ore  approachiog  this  in  importance  Jiaa  been  before  the  Senate,  or 
is  likely  to  be  before  the  Senate  this  session  with  as  much  popular 
approval  of  its  passage.  My  service  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  ^ve  months  daring  the  last  summer  and  fall 
enabled  me  to  learn  something  of  the  public  necessity.  Ever} 
witness  examined  by  the  committee  upon  the  condition  and  needn 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  Southern  States  urged  federal  aid  t<j 
these  States,  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  common- 
school  education  to  their  illiterate  children/* 

Sknatok  Vance,  JVarth  Carolina:  **I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  vote  for  this  bill,  and  I  shall  do  so." 

Senator  Brown,  Ge&rgia:  *'A8  without  education  the  voter, 
without  giving    him    the    knowledge   which   Gen.   Washington 
peaks  of  as  indispensable, he  cannot  be  a  citizen,  at  least 

liHeful  citizen.     He  cannot  be  a  voter  —  a  safe,  intelligent  voter. 
.1  am,  therefore,  very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  there 
\s  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill," 

Skkator  Jonas,  Louisiana :  "  I  accept  this  bill  in  behalf  of 

lihe  people  wlionj  I  in  part  represent,  as  a  great  benefaction,  as  a 

reat  assistance  to  a  peoj>le  overburdened  by  a  charge  laid  upon 

them  which  they  are  unable  to  meet,  but  which  they  have  every 

disposition  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  their  ability/' 

SiiHATOR  CnxoM,  Illinois:  "Thei*e  is  no  enemy  of  the  republic 
who  iloes  not  nmke  the  jHibIic-«chool  system  of  this  country  the 
point  of  his  attack,  either  open  or  insidious,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
and  there  is  no  friend  of  the  republic  who  should  not  do  all  that 
may  be  in  his  power  to  defend  and  strengthen  it/' 

Senator  Gkougk,  Mississippi :  *^Mr,  President,  I  feel  v^vy 
deeply  and  yery  profoundly  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the 
measure  now  before  the  Senate,  1  know  of  no  measure  likely  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Congress  which  has  so  much  of  benefit  to 
the  people  whom  T,  in  part,  represent  un  this  floor,  and  also 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,*' 

Skn.vtor  WnxiA.M8,  Ktutuchj :  **Mn  President,  this  is  a  prop 
osition  so  manifestly  humane  and  jtist  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  how  any  one  can  withhold  his  support  from  it/' 

Sknator  Gibson,  LQuisiana :  **  In  my  opinion,  reflecting  men 
In  all  parts  of  the  country have  formed  the  deliberate 
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judgment  that  the  education  of  the  people,  the  enlightenraeot  of 
the  suffrage,  the  elevation  of  the  popuhir  character  and  the  i>opu- 
lar  conscience,  the  Awakening  of  a  loftier  and  healthier  dentiment 
of  national  patriotism,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  preaerva- 
tion  of  constitutional  liberty/* 

Senator  Ransom,  North  Carolina:  "1  will  presume  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  any  member  of  the  Senate 
can  be  more  anxious  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  than  I  am/* 

Sknator  Hampton,  South  Carolina:  "Actuated  by  these 
motives,  I  feel  bound,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Senator,  as  a  patriot,  ta 
support  the  bill  under  consideration/' 

Senator  Loaan,  Illinois:  **  I  have  been  in  favor  of  education 
ever  eince  I  have  been  old  enough  to  make  the  matter  a  study.  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  common  schools  and  schools  of  a 
high  grade,  and  I  am  to-day/' 

Senator  Call,  Florida :  "  Mr.  President,  the  measure  w  far 
above  all  ideas  having  their  origin  in  partisan  bitterness  and  sec- 
tional prejudice.  I  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  can  not  appropriate  too  much  money  in  this  coimtry  to  edu- 
cation/* 

Senator  Jones,  Florida:  "  I  think  there  is  ample  authority 
in  the  Constitution  for  the  passage  of  this  bill." 

Senator  Teller,  Colorado :  **  Long  ago,  on  this  floor  and 
elsewhere,  I  have  committed  myself  unequivocally,  nnhesitatinglyi 
unrestrictedly  to  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  con- 
tribute out  of  its  great  abundance  to  the  support  of  public  schools 
anywhere  within  its  jurisdiction/' 

Sbnator  Jaokson,  Tenn€ssee:  "Mr.  President,  this  measure 
may  fail,  but  I  esteem  it  a  great  personal  privilege,  as  well  as  a 
high  patriotic  duty,  to  give  it  my  humble  but  cordial  support/* 

Senator  Mahonk,  Virginia:  "Mr.  President,  I  could  not  be 
more  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  measure  which  this  bill  proposes  to 
inaugurate  than  I  have  been  and  am/^ 

Senator  Riddlebergsr^  Virginia:  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
here,  on  behalf  of  as  good  a  people  as  inhabit  the  State  of  Texas 
or  of  Kansas,  that  we  do  want  it ;  we  ask  for  it ;  and  we  think 
that  it  is  due  to  us  to  have  it/* 

Senator  DoLrrr,  Oregon:  "  A  large  amount  of  illiteracy  in  any 
goveiTiment  is  a  menace  to  it.  The  remedy  for  such  an  evil  is  to 
<fducate/* 

Senator  Millbr,  New  York :  '^  I  ara  willing  to  vote  enough 
of  the  public  money  to  make  such  a  beginning  in  this  matter  that 
the  Southern  States  shall  be  so  lifted  out  of  their  darkness  and 
illiteracy  that  when  this  177  000,000  shall  have  been  distributed. 
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imcb  a  public  spirit  will  have  been  created  in  Ibe  South  that  from 
that  time  oo  they  mil  be  able  to  go  on  with  their  oommon-sohool 
By  stem  perfected,  and  cai-ry  it  to  complete  {>erfectionj  as  we  have 
done  at  the  North." 

Sex  A  TOR  Harrisok,  Indiana:  **  Holding  these  vit?ws,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  sincerely  solicitous  that  federal  aid  should  be 
extended  to  the  States  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  kindly  impulses  of 
that  increasing  body  of  Southern  men  who  show  a  kindly  dispo- 
sition toward  the  elevation  of  the  colored  man  &hall  be  recognized 
and  encouraged." 

Sknatoh  Blaib,  New  Hampshire:  *'I  also  embrace  this  fitting 
oppoilunity  to  say  that  I  fully  believe  that  the  States  will  every- 
where disburse  the  moneys  received  under  this  bill  if  it  beeomea 
a  law  in  good  faith  and  with  as  eacred  regard  to  the  demands 
of  prudence  and  honor  in  one  section  of  the  countr}'  as  in  the 
other.  For  a  year  or  two  there  may  be  some  possible  confusion 
in  setting  up  and  testing  machinery,  but  in  the  existing  condition 
of  the  public  mind  the  better  way  is  to  give  outright  to  the  States 
and  hold  them,  as  they  desire  to  be  held,  to  an  undivided  respon- 
sibility, to  be  redeemed  upon  their  honor.  We  shall  not  trust  to 
that  honor  in  vain,  Mr,  President,  the  absolute  necessities  of 
this  nation  and  of  these  States,  of  their  darkened  present  and  of 
their  portentous  future,  demand  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  from  a  full  treasury  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  cotuury.  Sir,  I 
appeal  to  the  facts,  and  entreat  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bilL** 


Tfie  entire  expeftditnre  of  the  whole  i^oiintry^  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools  is  now  about  eighty-five  niillioti 
dollars,  possibly  ninety  million  dollars,  yearly  ;  —  less  than 
one-tenth  the  direct  cost  of  intoxicating  beverages,  while  of 
this  amount  ono-third  of  the  school  population  residing  in 
the  Southern  States  received  but  one-^ixtb.  Oiie-tiiird  at 
least  of  these  children  of  the  South  are  never  in  any  school, 
because  there  is  none  ;  and  the  average  length  of  the  schools 
which  do  exist  is  less  than  thrco  months  during  the  year. 
The  Northern  States  do  not  expend  more  than  one-half  the 
money  really  required  to  give  all  their  own  children  th« 
needed  education  in  the  common  branches  of  knowledge.  I 
believe  that  school  expenditure  should  be  doubled  at  the 
North,  and  at  least  quadrupled  in  the  South.  The  aid  of 
the  nation  can  be  denied,  as  it  has  been  hitherto ;  but  it  is 
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diflicalt  to  compreheiiil  the  bUndQess  of  those  who  can  thus 
willfully  wrong  posterity,  and  endanger  the  foundations  of 
the  repubUc  itself* 

The  necessity  does  not  depend  upon  the  surplus  in  the 
tTeasur>.  If  there  wei^  no  8urplust  one  should  be  created  hy 
direct  taxation  if  need  be  to  remove  this  great  danger  to  our 
free  institutions.  The  ostrich  is  just  as  good  and  even  a  bet- 
ter mark  for  the  hunter  as  though  he  did  not  bury  his  head  in 
the  sand.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  wounds  in  the  head 
are  generally  considered  more  honorable  than  those  most 
likely  to  be  received  by  cowards  and  fools.  The  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  repeatedly  endorsed  the 
measure  and  has  adopted  it  as  one  of  the  great  means  of 
promoting  the  temperance  reform.  So  also  have  all  the 
great  labor  organizations  of  the  country  united  in  its  sup- 
poll.      Of    what    use   are   laws    providing   for   temperance 

-instruction  in  the  common  schools*  if  there  be  no  conunon 
chools?  As  slavery  was  the  common  sin,  so  ignorance  is 
the  common  curse  of  the  whole  country,  and  justice  requires 
that  what  is  for  the  common  good  shall  l>e  paid  for  from  the 
common  purse*  Certainly  this  should  be  done  until  each 
locality  is  able  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  alone.  1 
close  the  dbcussions  of  this  chapter,  omitting  much  that 

^^fihould  be  sjiid,  and  even  important  topics,  for  the  want  of 
pace.  Education  and  law  are  the  great  remedies.  Vol- 
umes exist  upon  each,  and  I  feel  how  little  of  real  value  I 
can  add  to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  already  avail- 
able. 
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The  Right  to  Fi^ht  the  Rum  Trjtfflc  by  Legislatioti— The  Objection 
urgt!d  against  Prohibition  —  The  Marmfiictiire  iinJ  Sale  of  Liqimj*s  ia 
llie  Light  of  **an  Ijmlienabli*  Right"  —  ♦♦humptnwy  Lrt%vs*'  Im- 
properly  Defined  by  Hon.  Geo.  G.  Vest  a»  ••Pi-ohibitory  LegislHlion  ** 
— The  Right  to  Oppose  the  Rum  Traffic  Argued  —  No  **Per8onaJ 
Liberty"  tci  Miike  or  Sell  Agencies  tn  Froduoe  Crime  and  Murder ^ — 
The  Liijuor  TntlTic  Considorw!  ji^  a  •*  liiii<iness  "  —  Fmidatijental  Prop- 
osition m  as  to  Lt*gislutii>ii  on  thi;  Liquor  Truflie. 

WE  have  now,  with  some  labor,  entlenvored  to  ascertain 
and  illustrate  the  nature  of  alcohol,  the  effect  which 
its  use  has  upon  the  individual  nian^  the  family,  the  locai 
community,  the  nation,  all  nations — society  at  large*  It 
must  be  and  it  Js  admitted  that  aleohoK  as  a  factor  in  human 
affairs,  id  a  tremendouis  curse»  and  especially  to  civilized  im^ 
tious.  It  confronts  us  everywhere  with  its  snaky  eyo  ami 
poison  tooth,  and  everywhere  it  strikes.  What  strange  fus- 
cination  has  this  foul  thing,  over  Christian  and  heathen  alike» 
that  it  should  be  thus  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  world?  Yet 
it  is  to-day  ati  open  question,  even  a  meat  political  issue, 
whether  there  should  be  laws  enacted  having  for  their  spe- 
cific object  the  destruction  of  the  trade  in  drinks  which 
intoxicate*  We  are  told  that  such  laws  are  violations  of 
personal  liberty ;  of  the  freedom  for  which  our  fiithen* 
fought  and  our  flag  now  waves.  That  "sumptuary  lawa," 
as  the  term  is  used  in  the  political  nomenclature  of  the  day, 
mean  prohibitory  legislation — or,  as  Hon.  George  G.  Vest 
expressed  the  idea  in  an  aiile  speech  delivered  at  Boonville^ 
Mo,,  September  21),  1882,  largely  circulated  as  a  political 
document : 

''  When  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  the  Democratic  party, 
of  which  convention  I  was  a  meml>er,  detdared  agaitist  all 
sumptuary  laws^  that  convention  had  reference  to  prohibi- 
tory legislation What  do  you  understand  to  be 
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the  meaning  of  eamplnaiy?    Yon  understand  and  I  undet 
stand  timt  it  mean^  simply  and  solely  prohibitory  legisUtiori 
which  has  been  an  isisut?  lie  fore  the  American  people  moi>     i 
less  since  1H51,  when  ihe  first  law  was  eaa4t*-*K  in  thi-  M:iie 
of  Maine. ** 

Before  proceeding,  I  must  cull  attention  to  the  pei-sistent 
error  of  those  who  confound  laws  prohibitory  of  the  liquor 
'traffic  with  what  are  known  as  *'  sumptuary  laws."  Sump- 
tuary laws  interfere  with  the  pei*sonal  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  sonic  matter  in  which  society  im  not  really  con* 
cerned ;  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  what  he  shall  eat,  drink 
or  wear.  But  no  law  has  ever  yet  been  pro{K>sed,  to  my 
knowledge,  and  certainly  none  is  now  advocated  by  an3*  one* 
which  would  prohibit  the  personal  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
when  that  use  or  its  consequences  do  not  injure  or  endanger 
the  rights  of  others.  Laws  in  prohibition  of  the  nmnu- 
facture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  are  public  in  their 
nature  and  are  enacted  for  the  protection  of  ^society  agatQat 
the  great  evils  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  and  are  no 
more  '^  sumptuary'  **  than  the  laws  against  robbery  or  murder. 
1  do  not  concede  that  society  may  not  go  further  than  it  has 
yet  gone,  and  prohibit  the  porstMial  use  of  alcohol  or  any 
other  poison,  or  of  any  substiince  which  injures  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  its  memlvers,  and  thus  unfits  the  man  f«>r  the 
performance  of  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  society  at  large. 
I  only  desire  now  to  point  out  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of 
confounding  the  prohibitory  laws  of  our  time,  which  relate 
only  to  tlie  manufacture  and  sale  for  use  by  others,  with 
"sumptuary  laws/'  which  relate  only  to  the  consumer  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  shall  apply  food,  drink,  or  raiment, 
crt-  shelter  to  his  private  use.  There  is  no  more  ridiculous 
instance  of  confused  thought  and  expression  in  the  whole 
nomenclature  of  absurdity.  The  eagerness  of  the  advocates 
of  the  liquor  traffic  to  transfer  to  the  temperance  cause  all 
the  opprobrium  possible,  whether  deserved  or  not,  mu^t 
be  creilited  with  this  gross  per^^ersion  of  phraseology,  since 
any  other  explanation  is  inconsiateut  with  the  possession  of 
ordinary  intelligence  on  their  part. 

But  to  proceed. 

It  must  also  be  conceded  by  any  logical  mind  that  if  no  law 
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which  prohibits  the  traflBc  should  be  enacted,  because  it  is  an 
invasion  of  the  inalienable  right  of  personal  liberty,  then 
laws  for  the  restraint  or  regulation  of  the  traffic,  so  far  as 
they  do  restrain  and  regulate,  are  invasions  of  the  same  right, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  objection.  There  may  l>e  taxa- 
tion for  the  puipose  of  revenue,  for  the  object  of  taxation  is 
the  pul>iic  good,  which  includes  individual  good,  and  there- 
fore in  promotion  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty ;  —  and  all 
occupations  and  property  are  subject  to  taxation  upon  this 
principle  ;^ —  but  when  this  end  is  obtained,  the  right  to  tax 
ceases  and  sumptuary  or  prohiliitory  legislation,  being  never 
for  the  purj)ose  of  niising  money  for  the  State  but  rather  to 
resti'ain  and  destroy  the  traffic  itself^  which  is  destruction 
alike  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  whether 
it  be  al>solute  or  only  partial,  is  jjro  lanto  a  Wolation  of  con* 
stitutional  [personal  right.  The  principle,  then,  is  that  there 
should  be  no  law  to  prohibit  or  fetter  the  existence  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages,  because  men  have  a  jiersonal 

jright  to  make,  sell  and  use  them,  just  as  they  make,  sell  and 
any  beneficial  commodity. 
All  political  discussion  is  of  the  "  moral  suasion  *'  char- 
acter. Its  object  is  to  convince  the  judgment  and  per- 
suade to  action,  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement,  or 
for  the  repeal  or  modificationt  of  some  law.  The  law- 
making power  is  to  decide  and  to  act  upon  the  right  or  the 
wrong  of  the  thing  in  issue,  for  law  is  a  "rule  of  action, 
Bscribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  commanding 

■'what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong /^  If,  then, 
"sumptuary -'or  prohibitory  or  restrictive'  laws  are  all  wrong 
in  themselves,  it  can  not  be  right  to  agitate,  that  is,  to  use  the 
forces  of  the  pulpit,  the  rostrum  and  the  press,  and  of  per- 
sonal influence,  to  secure  their  enactment*  It  can  not  be 
right  to  agitate  to  secure  that  which  is  wTong.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  only  justification  of  any  law  is  its  tentlency 
to  promote  the  public  good,  which  includes  thai  of  individ- 
uals, the  aggregation  of  whom  constitutes  the  public.  It  is 
not  right  to  endeavor  to  create  a  genend  public  sentiment 
or  public  opinion,  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  laws,  whether 
put  into  statutory  form  or  not,  and  which  will  of  itiielf  de- 
stroy this  traffic,  if  it  becomes  strong  enough,  without  any 
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If  imy  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  the  trade  is  rii^ht. 
there  are  certain  retisons  why  that  opposition  is  right,  and 
but  for  which  that  opposition  \vould  be  wronor.  If  that 
opposition  for  those  reasons  and  for  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain purposes  be  required  at  all,  then,  it  should  continue 
until  those  reasons  cease  longer  to  exist,  by  reason  of  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  ends. 

What  is  the  traffic,  and  whose  interests  are  concerned  in 
it?  Obviously,  those  whose  interests  are  concerned  have  the 
ri*xht  to  particii»ate  in  its  control.  No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self, no  one  nation  more  than  any  one  man*  Who.se  iiiter- 
est«$  and  what  interests  are  concei*ned  in  this  traffic,  and  in 
what  way  are  those  interests  affected?  Is  there  any  traffic 
which  more  universally  and  vitally  concerns  every  unit,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  mass  of  the  human  race?  Is  there 
any  tniffic  which  more  seriously  affects  every  interest  of  this 
World  and  of  the  world  which  is  to  come  ?  What  traffic  so 
concerns  the  personal  fate  of  him  who  partakes  in  it?  What 
traffic  so  domimates  the  family  —  parental,  filial,  fnxternal 
and  conjugal  relations?  Does  not  the  traffic  concern  the 
citizen  in  his  personal  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  him,  and  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  by  others  who  have  equal  powers  and  like  duties  with 
himself?  What  traffic  so  clutches  at  the  vitality  of  the  State 
and  of  nations,  and  thus  controls  the  very  sources  of  produc- 
tion, both  of  projmrty  and  of  po|ailation,  of  enterprise,  hap- 
piness and  power?  What  traffic  so  involves  all  the  interests 
of  the  whole  w^orld?  It  is  in  fact  a  tniffic  which  concerns 
everybody  who  exists  or  will  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
through  the  whole  course  of  time,  until  it  and  its  conse- 
tjucnces  shall  cease,  which  will  be  either  by  the  destruction 
of  the  traffic  by  the  race  or  the  destruction  of  the  race  b\ 
the  traffic.  It  Is  luirdly  too  grave  a  st^itement  to  say  tliat 
the  question  of  that  result  is  likely  to  be  determined  by  the 
i*ti'uggle  in  which  wo  are  now  engaged.  That  struggle  turn 
not  successfully  continue  if  it  is  not  right  to  contimic  it. 

Sooner  or  later  mankind  wilt  determine  the  question  of 
right,  and  then  the  struggle  will  cease  by  the  assertion  itf 
that  conviction  with  in^esistible  force,  and  if  personal  libcrtv 
implies   freedom  of  the  poison  trade,  then  personal  liberty 
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18  to  be  vindicated  by  tho  destiuction  of  the  race,  for  whose 
happiness  personal  Ubei*ty  is  supposed  to  exist. 

If  we  consider  the  parties  concenied  iti  the  traflBc  as  a 
mere  business,  we  have  first  the  maker,  and  second  the 
consumer. 

Now,  what  has  a  man  the  natural  right  to  tnake  ?  Has 
he  a  right  to  make  anything  and  everything  which  mortal 
ingenuity  and  skill  and  exeition  can  produce?  Absolute 
personal  liberty  will  give  him  that  natural  right.  May  he^ 
then,  dig  a  pit  for  his  neighbor?  May  he  build  a  tire,  on 
his  own  land  if  j^ou  please^  so  as  to  destroy  his  own  father 
and  mother  or  great  tenements  crowded  with  the  numerous 
and  helpless  families  of  tho  poor?  Can  he  manufacture 
powder  and  dynamite  in  crowded  cities?  Can  he  store 
them  under  theatres  and  churches  or  even  palaces?  Can 
he  manufacture  these  or  many  other  things  for  any  but  use- 
ful puiposes?  Can  he  do  so  at  all,  notwithstanding  his 
sacred  right  of  "personal  liberty/*  wherever  the  exercise 
of  his  vocation  results  in  a  product  or  an  action  wljoily  or 
even  partially  inimical  to  mankind?  Can  he  produce  things^ 
servicealWc  and  necessary  in  themselves  when  applied  to 
benetieial  uses,  without,  at  the  same  time,  submitting  to  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  their  production  for  hurtful  ends? 
Is  there  an  anb'mited  right  to  create  facilities  for  destruc- 
tion? Has  any  man  personal  liberty  to  poison  the  Jiir? 
Has  he  any  more  tho  right  to  manufacture  any  poison, 
whelber  in  ono  form  or  anotlicr,  which,  like  the  corrupted 
air  and  like  the  plagues  of  Pandora  s  box,  once  out,  will  go 
everywhere  and  destroy  every  green  thing  ?  Does  personal 
liberty  extend  to  the  making  or  doing  of  all  this?  If  not, 
why  not  ?  There  can  be  no  reason  for  the  restmint,  except 
that  the  exercise  of  personal  liberty  which  inflicts  e\il  upon 
others  is  monilly  v^Tong  and  tlicrefore  is  leg^dly  prohibited. 
But  if  he  can  not  thus  make*  how  can  he  sell  or  distribute 
though  freely,  without  price,  that  which  will  injure  another 
or  that  which  Is,  even  when  designed  for  a  good  use,  liable  or 
likely  to  be  applied  to  the  injury  of  another?  Is  there,  or 
should  there  be,  personal  liberty,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
to  make  or  to  sell  (which  is  a  part  of  the  making)  powder 
and  dviiamite  !ind  arsenic^  strychnine,  aconite  and  prussic 
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acid,  for  any  but  uses  which  are  beneficml  to  society?  Is 
there  even  the  liberty  by  law  to  create  these  dangerous 
agencies  without  legal  supervision  and  watchfulness,  that 
they  be  applied  only  to  the  beneficial  use?  Can  you  sell 
them,  or  can  you  give  them  away,  without  responsibility, 
which  is  regulated  by  law?  Are  any  of  these  intrinsi- 
cally more  dangerous  to  individuals  or  to  society  than 
alcohol?  Nay^  will  not  every  man  instinctively  avoid  thera 
if  he  knows  of  their  nature  or  apprehends  their  dangerous 
use?  But  who  of  its  victims  avoids  alcohol?  It  charms 
like  the  adder,  and  holds  its  victim  fast  with  its  glitter- 
ing eye.  Now,  what  is  alcohol,  and  how  does  it  seize 
and  hold  its  prey?  Alcohol  is  a  subsUince  which  has  an 
affinity  for  the  soul  as  well  as  for  the  body.  It  is  an 
invisible  spirit  as  well  as  a  physical  thing.  Shakespeare  has 
well  called  it  ''devil."  It  enters  at  the  lip  and  is  at  once  in 
the  brain,  burning,  raging,  destroying.  By  some  horrible 
alchemy,  some  inscrutable,  mysterious  and  awful  demon- 
ism  of  affinit3%  it  interpenetrates  imd  possesses  the  whole 
tlireefold  nature  of  man,  and  recreates  him  into  the  image  of 
hell.  While  its  kingdom  lasts,  it  is  of  the  hifemal  world. 
What  there  is  in  the  strange  compound  called  man  which 
yields  at  once  to  the  dictates  of  this  spiritual  and  physical 
poison,  we  cannot  tell.  But  alcohol  can  conquer  every 
human  organism.  It  mounts  to  the  bmiu.  It  captures  the 
citadel  of  thought.  Reason  hath  no  power  over  it.  It 
delights  while  it  destroys.  It  becomes  a  second  nature* 
It  creates  a  desire  for  continuous  use  which  is  as  imperious 
and  often  as  unconi|Uenible  as  tlie  ap|>etite  for  food.  The 
man  becomes  possessed.  The  brain,  the  stomach,  the  blood, 
the  tissues,  everything  craves,  with  unutterable,  unappeas- 
able longings,  more  poison,  more  delirium,  more  death. 
Once  fully  formed,  this  appetite  becomes  ]x»rtnanent.  It 
descends  with  the  blood  and  murders  in  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  The  hereditary  taint  is  develotied  and  re-en- 
forced in  the  child  by  continued  use,  deepening  as  it  de- 
ends;  and  thus  the  evil,  which  might  be  eliminated  by 
"abstinence,  is  continually  growing  wider  and  deadlier  fn>m 
genenition  to  genei'ation,  so  long  as  the  supply  comes  to  the 
increasingly  voracious  demand.     What  acohol  inflicts  others 
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may  tell,  —  of  madness,  idiocy,  starvation,  crime,  death,  ^ — 
but  we  have  the  character  of  the  agency  in  this  summary  of 
qualities.  Alcohol  enslaves  the  mind  and  the  body  s^o  long 
as  the  fit  of  intoxicMion  lasts.  Its  use  creates  an  appetite, 
unnatural  to  be  sure,  but  no  less  unappeasable  than  hunger 
for  healthy  food.  It  demands  its  supply  as  nmch  as  the 
natuml  wants  of  both  body  and  mind.  Thus,  with  use, 
intoxication  becomes  perpetual,  and  e\en  in  what  appear 
to  be  the  most  sober  and  normal  conditions  of  the  man,  he  is 
in  a  state  of  chronic  unsoundness,  which  unfits  him  for  the 
gi'avcr  tA*sts  and  duties  of  life,  while  he  steadily  gi-avitates  in 
a  geometrical  ratio  to  final  destruction.  As  the  pi-ocess  goes 
on,  the  will  becomes  extinct.  Will  is  freedom  ;  its  absence, 
slavery.  Keason  in  itself  has  no  power  to  resist  desire. 
Desire  grows  strong  as  the  will  grows  weak,  and  another 
will  is  evolved,  w^hich  wars  for  the  supremacy  of  the  souK 
It  finally  subjects  the  whole  man,  and  the  new  condition 
becomes  the  foundation  of  a  great  industry  now  protected  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  the  dii*ect  eflect  of  which  is  the  suicide 
of  humnn  nature. 

The  evil,  then,  of  alcoholic  intemperance  is  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  pernicious  industry  which  is  based  upon  tJie 
demand  for  the  hurtful  use  of  intoxicating  spirits.  What  are 
the  remedies  for  this  state  of  things?  Obviously,  the  evil 
could  not  continue  if  the  creation  of  alcohol  should  cease ; 
but  nlc(»hol  would  not  be  manufactured  if  there  were  no 
demand  for  it.  There  would  l>e  no  hurtful  use  but  for  the 
appetite  which  the  improper  use  has  created.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate pnictices  of  the  past  have  produced  the  appetite*  until 
it  is  as  much  a  fact  as  any  other  fact  in  the  conditions  of 
civilized  life. 

Is  it  right  that  pei'sonal  libeity  be  exercised  to  create  an 
agency  like  this  for  the  express  puqiose  of  being  sold  or 
given  away,  ami  thus  destroj'ing  mankind?  If  so,  there  is 
^persnnal  liberty  ^^  to  commit  every  criijie,  and  murder  is  a 
legitimate  occupation. 

Between  tlie  manufacturer  and  tlie  consumer  are  the  mid- 
dlemen, who  purchase  in  quantity,  transport  and  accomplish 
the  retail  sale*  Shall  they  exercise  this  same  God^given 
'^  personal  liberty  **  to  tralEo  in  tJi©  fatal  commodity  that  it 
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may  be  applied  to  its  fatal  use?  Cei^taiuly  if  the  right  exists 
to  muke^  it  exists  to  sell.  We  do  but  trifle  wheu  we  haggle 
over  the  sale  of  that  which  we  permit  to  be  made,  and  whieli 
is  worthless  tuless  it  be  sold.  It  can  not  be  right  to  permit 
the  manufactui'e  of  that  which  it  is  a  wrong  to  apply  to  the 
very  use  for  which  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  made.  Out 
upon  all  such  sophistry  !  The  maker  is  the  great  criminal, 
or  there  ia  none.  Lay  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Attack 
the  maker  as  well  as  the  seller,  and  with  still  sturdier  blows 
hew  to  the  conscience  of  society,  and  destroy  the  greatest 
criminal  of  all. 

Now  we  come  to  the  consumer.  Has  he  pei-sonal  liberty 
to  consume?  Has  he  the  right  to  poison  himself?  Has  he 
the  moral  right?  The  sane  suicide  is,  by  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  a  murderer.  If  successful,  he  escapes  the  penalty 
of  human  laws,  but  renders  an  account  elsewhere.  If  he 
survives  the  attempt,  he  is,  by  the  cnmnion  law,  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  those  who  unlawlidlvt  but  unsuccessfully 
assail  the  life  of  their  felloAV-men.  If  the  liquor  traffic  be 
wrong,  it  is  because  it  does  hurt.  That  hurt  is  done  by  reason 
of  the  consumption,  au<l  but  for  the  consurni^tion  the  tnanu^ 
facture  would  cease.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
then.  If  the  consumer,  having  still  self-control  to  that  extent 
which  involves  moral  responsibility,  consumes  alcohol  to  his 
hurt,  he  is  a  WTong-doer.  The  sime  suicide,  if  there  be  one, 
eomroits  a  wrong.  He  has  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
eoctcty  and  in  his  relations  to  his  Creator ;  it  is  also  a  violation 
of  his  duty  not  to  stay  in  the  u*orld  all  the  days  of  his  ap- 
pointed time,  until  his  change  come,  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
charge the  obligations  of  life,  from  vvhich  he  cjin  not  escfti>e. 
So  the  consumer  of  alcohol  who  does  so  to  the  injury  of  his 
power  to  {>erform  those  duties  (and  I  believe  that  any  indul- 
gence which  is  not  medicinal  is  injurious)  does  a  momi 
wrong,  a  wrong  to  others,  ho  far  as  ho  does  a  [lersonal  iiijury 
to  himself;  for  such  personal  injury  deprives  both  himself 
and  othci*s  of  that  affinnative  exercise  of  his  powers  for 
good  which  is  demanded  by  his  duty  to  God,  society  and 
himself. 
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GRIMES    ANB   VICES, 

I  am  aware  of  the  distinction  di-awn  between  criofies  aod 
vices.  Crimes  are  offenHes  against  the  rights^  either  of  per- 
son or  prnperty,  which  belong  toothers,  and  society  punishes 
crimes  by  hiw.  A  vice  is  a  wrong  personal  practice,  which 
18  supposed  not  directly  to  injure  the  public,  or  which  society 
has  not  yet  by  legislation  placed  in  the  category  of  crimes. 
But  of  any  vice  which  injures  society,  society  may  at  any 
time  take  jurisdiction  as  a  crime,  and  there  is  no  vice  which 
injures  only  the  individual.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as 
society  is  made  up  of  indi\aduals,  whatever  hurts  one  of  its 
members  injures  the  whole ;  and,  if  the  evil  be  flagrant,  the 
self-infliction,  which,  while  responsibility  lasts,  is  the  only 
form  in  w^hich  a  vicious  practice  eidsts  at  all,  —  for  every 
man  does  his  owm  drinking,  —  is  no  excuse,  any  more  than 
attempted  self-destruction  is  an  excuse  from  the  consequences 
of  an  attempt  to  kill.  Hence  it  is  the  dtity  of  society  to 
prohibit  and  to  punish  vices  which  have  become  a  serious 
evil-  A  serious  evil  can  not  be  confined  to  him  who  commits 
it.  A  man  has  no  right  wantonly  to  burn  his  own  house,  to 
maim  himself,  to  pursue  a  course  which  will  surely  destroy 
his  person  or  his  propei'ty,  dethrone  reason,  deprive  those  of 
his  active  help  who  are  entitled  to  it,  or  which  will  cast  him 
a  helpless  burden  upon  others  who  are  in  personal  relations 
to  him,  or  a  wreck  upon  society  at  large.  The  law,  in 
most  cases,  does  prohibit  any  such  falsely  so-called  '*  personal 
liberty "  as  this,  and  I  believe  should  prohibit  and  punish 
the  otherwise  than  medicinal  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  by 
the  consumer  himself.  If  there  be  no  public  sentiment  now 
which  will  enact  and  enforce  such  a  law,  then,  agitation  shouhl 
continue  until  the  question  be  settled  whether  or  not  the 
practice  of  intoxication  be  right  or  wrong,  even  though  it  be 
concealed  from  the  public  gaze.  When  that  question  is  set- 
tled, principles  already  determined  upon  and  adopted  in  other 
cases  will  dispose  of  this,  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  by  the  consumer.  I  always  conten<l,  however,  for  the 
logical  result  of  the  premises  I  lay  down,  or  I  abandon 
the  premises.  Tlie  present  agitation  seeks  no  prolubition  by 
law  of  any  consumption  by  the  individual  w^hich  does  not 
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lend  him  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  There  will  be  a  time 
when  the  consiuner  to  his  own  serious  injury  will  be  punished 
by  law. 

If  alcohol  be  a  medicine,  its  use  as  such  should  bo  free, 
subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  will  secure  its  safe  ad- 
ministration, as  in  case  of  any  poison ;  but  any  other  use 
witbiu  the  human  system  is  wrong,  and  should  be  prohibited. 
This  is  no  supervision  of  the  mind,  no  interterenco  with 
freedom  of  thought.  It  is  only  the  assertion  of  the  well 
settled  principle  of  law,  that  a  man  shall  not  intelligently 
inflict  upon  himself  a  wrong  w*hich  is  from  its  very  nature  an 
injury  to  society,  and  which  for  that  reason  he  may  not  inflict 
upon  others* 

But  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  traffic,  as  a  l/usinesa 
transaction^  more  closely, 

AV^hat  is  the  work  of  the  manufacturer?  lie  withdraws 
capita U  which  is  the  product  of  human  toil,  from  investment 
in  useful  enterprises,  and  employs  it  in  a  business  which 
destroys  humanity.  He  seizes  upon  human  food,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  beneficent  Nature,  and  converts  it  into  an  active 
poison,  which  generates  disease  and  invades  the  citadel  of  lif< 
He  applies  the  labor  of  man,  which  should  be  directed  to  the 
production  of  things  of  use  and  Ix^auty,  to  that  which  deforms 
and  destroys.  He  invokes,  and  he  receives,  the  protection 
of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  society  for  himself  and  his 
family  and  his  property.  He  produces  in  return  that  which 
eviscerates  the  very  life  of  the  body  politic;  fills  the  land 
with  pests;  the  asylums,  the  hospitals  imd  the  penitentiaries 
with  occupants,  and  builds  nine  out  of  every  ten  gibbets 
where  murderers  expiate  their  crimes.  Society,  which  pro- 
tects him  and  his  business,  thus  inflicts  upon  itself  more  mis- 
ery than  it  suffers  from  pestilence,  famine  and  war.  Society 
is  guiltier  far  than  the  maker  and  dealer,  who  has  at  least  tlio 
environment  of  business,  the  inducement  of  trade,  the  neces- 
sity of  support  for  himself  and  of  those  dependent  upon  him, 
and  an  occupation  which  constitutions  and  laws  have  pro* 
tected  from  time  immemorial « to  blunt  his  mond  sensibilities, 
or  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  the  profitable  entanglements 
which  an  amused  conscience  is  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
break.     Society  has  no  such  excuse.     Society  gives  all,  and 
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receives  in  return  this  atone,  or  serpent,  which  is  worse  than 
the  stone. 

Look  further,  too,  at  the  consumer.  He  pays  his  money, 
the  product  of  legitimate  industry,  for  the  product  of  the 
still;  a  valuiible  consideration  for  that  which  satistieth  not, 
nnd  which  curses  with  an  unconquerable  desire  for  more  and 
more  of  that  whicb  was  all  shames  and  crimes  in  the  beginning. 

What  does  alcohol  to  the  husband?  It  converts  him  into 
a  brute  for  life,  and  turns  death  into  a  blessing. 

What  does  alcohol  to  the  wife?  It  couveils  her  into  a 
maudlin  fiend,  a  sot,  an  outcast,  and  shames  the  earth  with 
a  species  of  fallen  angel,  for  which  hell  has  no  rival. 

What  does  alcobol  to  thein  both?  It  turns  parentage  into 
a  crime,  and  young  life  into  inherited  misery  and  debase- 
ment ;  loads  childhood  with  burdens  which  maturity  can  not 
bear;  blusts  existence  with  shame  and  want,  sickness  and 
despair;  transmits  crime  and  idiocy,  insanity,  disease,  pain 
and  perchance  (by  good- fortune)  death. 

What  does  alcohol  to  the  child?  It  blasts  the  fond  hope 
and  high  promise  with  which  life  began ;  crushes  out  the 
mother's  soul,  and  brings  down  the  gray  hairs  of  the  once 
proud  father  in  sorix)w  to  the  grave.  Thus,  in  its  turn, 
childhood  cui-ses  parentage,  and  all  the  aflections  of  human 
nature  bring  forth  the  ashes  of  despair. 

And  so  it  is  that,  in  every  possible  aspect  in  which  we  can 
contemplate  this  traffic  in  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  we  find  it  to 
be  evil,  utterly  evil.  If  there  be  any  other  thing  wiiich  is 
under  the  control  of  man,  or  to  the  influence  of  wliich  he  is 
sul)jected,  whether  or  not  it  be  under  his  controK  from  which 
be  suflers  so  much,  as  an  individual  and  in  his  social  and 
his  larger  relations,  what  is  it?  If  there  l)e  anything  to 
which  he  may  oppose  his  heart,  his  thought,  his  tongue,  his 
pen,  his  hand,  and  all  the  orgimized  forces  of  the  State,  what 
\s  it,  if  it  be  not  the  traffic  in  alcohol?  Tliink  over  the  whole 
category  of  things  which  blast  and  destroy  mankind,  and 
name  the  curse  so  universal  and  so  thi^eatening  as  this 
octopus,  with  his  deadly  tentacles  glued  upon  the  homes 
and  the  bleeding  hearts  of  all  Christendom  —  upon  eveiy 
continent  —  and  whose  choicest  prey  is  the  most  highly 
developed  and  civilized  of  the  race. 
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It  seems  an  absurdity  to  cluiiii  tbnt  such  an  evil  is  beyand 
and  above  moral  and  legjil  restniint.  We  have  already  sccii 
that,  if  subject  to  either,  and  the  necessity  require,  it  must 
be  subject  to  both.  1  shall  venture  to  assume  that  the  con- 
stant warfare  of  the  kst  hundred  years  for  the  rescue  of  men 
from  this  infinite  cui*se  has  not  been  attempted  tymnny  on 
the  part  of  those  who  waged  it;  that  *' personal  lif>erty  "  has 
not  been  violated  by  all  these  gigantic  efforts  of  the  greatest 
and  tenderest  and  the  best,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others  by  all  the  energies  of  personal  love,  of  enhirged  phi- 
lanthropy, of  the  church  and  of  the  State ;  that  the  mighty 
noise  of  the  battle  to-day  is  not  all  for  the  destniction  of  our 
liberties,  but  rather  for  their  preservation*  and  for  the  s:ilva* 
tion  of  our  homes  and  of  our  country,  and  for  the  hap|iiness 
of  mankind. 

I  close  this  chapter  with  certain  propositions  which  I 
believe  to  l>e  true.  They  were  advjuiced  l»y  me  on  an  occa- 
sion now  long  past*  They  have  been  subjected  to  at  Ica^t 
the  opportunity  of  critical  examination,  which  I  know  they 
have  received  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  to  dis- 
proye  them;  for  if  they  be  true  propositions,  then,  ''tlieir 
craft  is  m  danger."  They  have  never  yet  been  confuted, 
nor»  so  far  as  I  know,  even  assailed. 

These  propositions  cover  the  case,  and  if  they  are  not 
true  they  ought  to  be  confuted,  for  many  believe  them«  and 
will  act  upon  them  until  they  be  either  disproved  or  *)e 
efiforced  by  all  the  powers  of  moral  suasion  and  of  public 
law. 
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In  order  to  justify  legislation  of  any  kind  restricting  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  I  believe  it  to  be 
necessary  to  maintain  these  propositions : 

First.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  society,  through  the  agency 

jof  government,  which  is  the  creature  of  society,  to  enact  an«l 

aforce  all  laws  which,  while  protecting  the  individual  in  the 

"full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  inalienable  rights,  tend 

to   promote   the  general   welfare,  and  especially   vvlier»ever 

that  welfare  is  impaired  or  threatened  by  any  existing  or 

impending  evil  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  enact  and  enforce 
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laws  to  restrict  or  destroy  that  evil.  It  may  he  proper  to 
observe  that  no  Iiiw  am  promote  the  g^Qeral  welfare  whicbj 
deprives  an  itidividunl  of  an  inalienable  right,  when  th*i 
right  is  properly  de&iedf  or  which  tmp^rs  the  enjonnent 
thereof,  whether  of  life,  liberty,  property,  or  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  But  society  has  inalienable  rights  as  well  as 
individual,  and  the  right  to  such  legislation  a8  will  promote 
the  general  welfare,  in  its  true  sense,  is  one  of  them  ;  anc 
the  inalienable  rights  of  individuals  and  the  inalienable'^ 
rights  of  society  at  large  are  limited  by;  and  must  be  con- 
strued and  enjoyed  with  I'eference  to  each  other. 

Second.  While  society  has  no  right  to  i>revent  or  resti*ictj 
the  use  of  an  article  by  mdividuals  for  purposes  which  are! 
beneHcial  only,  yet  if  that  use,  beneficial  to  some,  is  founci 
by  experience  to  be  naturally  and  inevit^ibly  greatly  injuri- 
ous in  its  eflects  upon  others  and  upon  society  in  general, 
then  it  bec<»mes  the  duty  of  society,  in  the  exercise  of  ita 
inalienable  right,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and,  in 
self-defense  to  social  life,  just  as  the  individual  may  defend 
hi«  niitund  life,  to  prohibit,  regulate  or  restrict  the  use  of 
that  article,  as  the  case  may  require*  Thia  principle  is 
daily  applied  in  laws  which  control  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  d^iiamite,  and  other 
things  of  groat  and  ckngerous  potency,  the  unrestrained  use 
of  which,  even  for  useful  purposes,  has  been  sho^vn  by 
experience  to  be  destructive  to  tlie  inalienable  rights  of 
others.  This  results  tVom  the  common  principle  of  law  that 
every  man  nuist  so  enjoy  his  own  rights  as  neither  to 
destroy  or  impair  those  of  another,  and  it  is  the  great  end 
for  which  government  is  instituted  among  men  to  compel 
him  so  to  do, 

Third.  No  person  has  a  right  to  do  that  to  himself  which 
impairs  or  perverts  his  own  powers ;  and  when  he  does  soj 
by  means  of  that  which  society  can  reach  and  remove  by* 
law,  to  such  extent  as  to  become  a  burden  or  a  source  of 
danger  to  others,  either  by  his  example  or  by  his  liability  to 
commit  act^  of  crime,  or  to  be  essentially  incapacitated  to 
discharge  his  duties  to  himself,  his  family  and  society,  the 
hvr  —  that  is,  society  —  sliould  prntect  bolh  him  and  itself. 
\  man  has  no  more  right  to  destroy  his  inalienable  rights 
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than  those  of  auother,  or  than  another  has  to  deprive  him 
of  his  own.  The  laws  restraining  the  spendthrift  in  the 
destruction  of  his  inalienable  right  in  property,  and  pun- 
ishing suicide  (as  the  common  law  did,  by  forfeiture  of 
estate,  etc.)  or  aKempied  self-murder  (as  the  law  does  now), 
are  familiar  examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle. 

These  are  elementary  principles  of  law  and  of  common- 
sense.  They  are  comer-stones  of  all  just  government.  To 
these  principles  every  member  of  society  is  held  to  have 
given  his  assent.  They  are  unquestioned,  so  far  as  I  know; 
by  any  one  who  believes  in  any  law.  They  are  axiomatic, 
and  indestructible  as  the  social  organization  itself. 

Fourth..  The  use  (unless  medicinally)  of  alcoholic  liquors 
to  the  extent  of  intoxication  or  poisoning — which,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  is  the  same  thing  as  intoxication  —  is 
an  injury  to  the  individual;  it  inflicts  great  evils  upon 
societ}^  at  large ;  it  is  destructive  to  the  general  welfare ;  it 
is  of  a  nature  which  may  be  greatly  restricted  if  not  de* 
stroyed  by  the  enforcement  of  appropriate  laws.  Conse- 
quently such  laws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced ;  and  this 
should  be  done  in  our  countrjs  either  by  the  States  or  by 
the  general  government,  or  by  botk^  if  such  laws  can  be 
made  more  eflScient  thereby.  If  these  propositions  be  true, 
1  believe  that  the  facts  in  the  controversy^  between  man  and 
alcohol  unquestionably  bring  the  traffic  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  prohibitory  law. 

If  these  propositions  be  not  true,  then,  society  is  without 
cement  and  government  is  rank  usurpation. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

UNDER  WHICH   LAW,    UCENSB   OR   PROHIBITION? 

The  Principles  Underlying  the  licenBe  Idea  Diacussed — ProhibitioQ 
under  a  Chlueso  Emperor.  Four  Thousand  Years  Ago— New  York 
Citf  under  License  Mapped  and  Stiidi«3d  as  a  City  of  Saloons — Tli6 
Relative  Merits  of  License  and  Prohibition  as  Meanj  of  Resti-ictioD  — 
**  Prohibition  Does  not  Prohibit/'  an  Absurdity  ^ — (row  Dingley's  Xea^ 
timony — New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 

ASSUMING,  from  the  preceding  facts  and  aiscusaioD* 
that  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  inciividaal 
and  society  is  obedience  to  the  lirst  law  of  nature,  which  h 
the  exercise  of  the  great  right  of  self-defense,  it  becomes  a 
vital  matter  to  determine  in  what  way  and  by  what  methocls 
that  right  shall  be  exercised.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  bo 
done  either  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  or  by  their  combiim- 
tion.  The  conduct  of  the  producer  and  of  the  consumer 
must  be  controlled  by  their  own  will  voluntarily  jnelding  to 
the  right,  or  by  the  will  uf  others.  No  human  power  has  the 
right  to  force  the  will  of  the  individual  when  on  the  defen- 
sive, save  the  State.  K  the  liquor  traffic  existed  only  by 
mere  sufferance,  and  not  by  legal  recognition  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  State,  the  law  of  self-defense  would  justify 
individuals  and  communities  in  the  use  of  so  much  force  aa 
should  be  found  necessary  to  destroy  it  without  resort  to 
legal  measures.  But  it  now  exists  under  the  protection  of 
law.  It  will  not  yield  to  persuasion.  If,  then,  it  is  to  be 
removed,  force  must  be  applied  by  the  sovereign  power 
under  the  direction  of  the  sovereign  will.  That  will  is  the 
law ;  and  if  its  existing  expression  protects  the  traffic,  it  most 
be  changed  to  secure  the  regulation  or  the  destruction  of  the 
tmffic. 

The  law  must  permit  absolutely  without  restraint  of  the 
trade  —  as  in  case  of  any  useful  occupation  ;  or  it  must  regu- 
late and  restrict,  which  implies  that  the  trade  is  more  or  lese 
dangerous  to  society ;  or  it  must  prohibit  absolutely,  which 
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implies  that  the  tmffic  is  had  Id  itself  or  so  dangerous  to 
society,  or  both  so  bad  and  dangerous,  that  the  public  good 
requires  its  outlawry  and  extinction. 

A  (ax  or  dn(f/  upon  the  occupation  does  not  assume  the 
existence  of  any  evil  in  that  occupation.  The  power  of 
taxation  may  be  exercised  upon  any  trade  whatever  in  the 
discretion  of  the  sovereign  pcnver;  tbut  of  the  teacher,  the 
clerg^Tuan  and  the  husbandman  or  the  lawj^er,  as  well  as  of 
the  dealer  in  strong  drink.  So  a  tax  may  be  levied  upon 
any  production  whatever;  as  cloth,  tobacco,  sugjir  or  salt. 
Nothing  against  the  occupation  or  product  is  implied  by  the 
imposition  of  a  mere  tax* 

A  license  fee  muy  stand  upon  different  ground,  and  may 
be  imposed  either  for  tbe  sake  of  revenue  or  for  restraint,  or 
ith  both  ends  in  view.  If  by  law  the  license  b©  free  to 
"every  one  who  will  pay  the  license  fee,  and  it  be  conceded 
that  tbe  occupation  and  the  product  are  useful  and  not  hurt- 
ful to  society,  then,  the  license  fee  is  only  another  form  of 
taxation,  and  should  be  uniform  and  impartial  in  its  opera^ 
tion ;  otherwise,  it  becomes  tyranny.  If  the  hiw  goes 
further  and  imposes  conditions  to  restrain,  to  regulate  and 
curb  the  industry  by  imposing  an  excessive  or  burdensome 
charge,  or  by  restricting  its  exercise  to  a  favored  few,  or  in 
other  ways  designed  to  restrain  the  production  or  the  occu* 
pation,  it  is  then  not  a  tax,  but  a  prohibition,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  ground  that  the 
traffic  is  a  public  evil,  and  the  degree  of  prohibition,  whether 
absolute  or  partial,  is  to  he  deterruiueil  wholly  by  the  extent 
of  the  evil  and  the  degree  to  which  the  public  good  refpiires 
its  restraint.  So  that  a  restrictive  license  law  stands  ujxin  the 
mine  principle  as  al>sohite  prohibition.  Whoever  concedes  the 
principle  of  tbe  high  or  low  license  law,  the  law  which  is  not 
enacted  purely  and  only  for  th«  sake  of  revenue,  has  given 
tjp  the  "personal  liberty "  shibljolcth,  and  stands  upon  the 
same  ground  of  principle  as  the  most  fanatical  prohibitionist. 
Tlie  argument  between  them  has  ceased  by  a  surrender  to  the 
principle  of  the  prohihitionist,  und  all  further  discussion  is 
coniined  to  the  question  of  the  degree  of  culpability  on  the 
part  of  the  traffic  and  the  demands  of  the  public  welfare. 
Whoever  holds  to  the  position  that  there  should  be  no 
23 
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*'  sumptuary  laws  "  is  for  "  free  rum."  Thus  wide  is  the  gulf 
between  the  theories  and  platforais  of  ibo^e  wlio  are  fur 
*'  prohibition  "  and  those  who  are  against  it.  There  is  no 
middle  ground  of  principle.  Liquor  dealers'  associations, 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  outmged  and  arou&ed  public 
conscience,  endeavor  to  protect  their  craft  by  the  open  or 
secret  advocacy  of  any  form  of  license  laws,  have  no  princi- 
ple or  logic  remaining  upon  which  to  base  their  action. 
Admitting  their  tmde  to  be  an  eviU  they  must  prove  that  the 
licen.se  law  is  better  for  the  public  than  the  prohibitory  law 
when  Jaithfidhj  enforced  and  with  their  own  co-opemtion. 

It  is  no  reply  to  stxy  thiit  the  prohil»it<»ry  law  c^n  not  be  so 
well  enforced  as  the  law  of  license ;  for  nothing  but  their 
own  opposition  ever  has  stood,  or  ever  will  stand,  in  the  way 
of  such  enforcement.  Therefi^ret  the  question  is  between 
the  relative  good  resulting  from  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverai^es  and  their  use  under  a  license  law, 
which  is  absolutely  no  practical  prohibition,  except  as  pecu- 
niary and  other  mere  transient  difficulties  are  put  in  the  way, 
like  the  gnkss  thrown  at  the  boy  whom  the  '^  old  man  found 
in  his  apple-ti*ee,  stealing  apples.** 

When,  therefore,  the  traffic  asks  or  consents  to  a  license 
law,  whether  high  or  low,  it  must  be  plainly  understood  thai 
its  motive  is  to  secure  an  enactment  under  which,  by  fraud 
and  evasion,  more  of  that  absolute  freedom  which  it  is  en- 
titled to  under  the  anti-prohibitory  theory  is  attainable  than 
can  be  secured  with  the  same  eflbrt  by  fraud  and  evasion  to 
escape  from  the  meshes  of  absolute  prohibition.  In  other 
words,  it  is  seeking  free  rum  under  license,  because  Uconse  is 
less  hurtful  to  the  trade  than  prohilation. 

Whoever  supports  a  license  law  assists,  however  uninten- 
tionally»  to  secure  that  end.  I  admit  that  a  highly  restjnctive 
license  law  may  be  executed,  although  it  seldom  is,  for  a 
short,  time  beneficially ;  Ijut  invariably  it  soon  degenerates 
into  fi'eedom,  and  the  quantity  consiuued  is  seldom  dim  in- 
ished  for  the  time  being  even,  and  soon  it  is  increased. 
If  public  sentiment  should  continue  active  agjiinst  the 
tralKc,  it  inevitably  passes  on  into  prohibition.  If  public 
sentiment  sinks  and  recedes,  license  becomes  no  law  at 
all.     Invariablv  the  hc»lder  of  the  license  violates  iti  con- 
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ditions,  and  thereby  inciirB  the  penalty  of  the  law,  so  that 
danger  to  himself  eoui|>f Is  him  to  permit  the  sale  by  hi** 
neighbor  who  has  no  liceDse  at  ulL  The  great  pretended 
advunt4ige  of  his  co-opemtion  with  the  community  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  disappearai,  and  we  have  **  free  rum/* 
Certainly^  thei*e  can  be  no  more  ft-eedom  under  the  prohib* 
itory  than  under  the  license  law,  when  neither  is  enforced ; 
and  if  the  traffic  be  intrinsically  right,  why  enact  prohibi- 
tion, either  total  or  partial,  in  the  form  of  license  or  of  abso- 
lute denial  ? 

It  is  better  to  have  a  good  law  partially  executed  tiiau  a 
bad  law  which  seems  to  sanction  the  evil,  and  which  will  be 
no  better  executed  than  tlie  good  one-  God  put  jn^ohlbiiion 
into  the  ten  commandments ;  certainly  they  are  not  fully  en- 
forced. Yet  He  never  has  repealed  them.  It  is  safe  to  fol- 
low His  plan  of  legislation.  The  non-enforcement  of  a  good 
law  is  a  strange  reason  for  its  repeal ;  that  ia  to  say,  if  there 
be  an  evil  which  requires  the  aid  of  law  —  the  interference 
of  the  government  —  for  its  extinction,  the  law  being  pro- 
vided and  failing  of  execution  because  of  the  continued  exist- 
ence and  strength  of  the  evil,  the  law  should  be  repealed  in 
order  that  the  evil  nvAj  still  more  increase ! 

If  it  be  a  bad  public  example  to  neglect  the  enforcement 
of  needed  law,  what  are  we  to  say  of  that  public  *'  example  " 
which  succumbs  to  the  evil  by  withdrawing  all  protest  and 
confessing  the  subjugation  of  the  government  itself  to  ita 
power*  If  the  prahibitory  law  exists,  it  will  be  the  more 
effective  whenever  wanted,  and  is  the  more  easily  enforced 
w  hen  any  law  can  be  enforced.  But  the  license  law  is  fro- 
quently  advocated  by  the  enemies  of  prohibition  from  a  j5wre/y 
bimiiiem  motive.  Wealth  is  glad  to  remove  the  small  dealer 
by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fee  and  then  to  absorb  the 
profits  of  the  whole  trade  t«  itself.  Monopoly  is  after  every 
'  dollar  there  is  on  earth.  It  is  forever  the  big  fish  swallow- 
ing the  little  one.  But  why  should  the  rich  man  be  allowed 
his  gilded  saloon,  when  the  poor  man  is  denied  his  shim? 
The  man  who  patronizes  the  former  will  become  the  pest 
who  supports  the  latter.  Is  wealth  to  be  used  to  destroy  its 
possessor?  Such  a  doctrine  justifies  suicide  !  Why  should 
not  the  wretch  be  permitted  to  commit  hart  kari  in  a  hoveU 
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as  well  as  the  dude  and  the  gentleman  surrounded  by  syrens 

and  magnifit^euce  ?  Tliere  is  no  arofument  for  license  which 
is  not  an  argument  for  ahsolute  "personal  liberty  "^ — for  the 
totally  unrestricted  traffic* 

A  restriction  1)3^  license  or  tax  is  no  greater  impediment, 
certainly,  than  absolute  prohibition  and  the  infliction  of  the 
penalties  and  disgrace  of  crime.  If  prohibition  fails  wholly 
or  partially,  then  must  license,  high  or  low,  or  taxation  in 
an}'  disguise,  which  is  perniisf^ion  whatever  form  it  takes, 
fail  still  more  .'uid  worse*  There  never  yet  was  in  any  cum* 
umnity  the  necessary  public  opinion  to  enforce  a  license  law, 
which  would  not  accomplish  more  to  remove  the  curse  if 
operating  to  administer  a  prohibitory  law.  No  prohibitory 
law  was  ever  weakened  or  repealed,  and  no  license  law  was 
ever  substituted  for  prohibition,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress'- 
ing  the  evils  of  intemperauce.  The  motives,  the  interests 
and  the  influences  which  oppose  the  enactment  of  prohibitory 
legishition  are  always  identified  with  the  rum  power.  Indeed, 
the  staple  argument  for  license  is  that  thereby  a  strong  in- 
terest is  created  which,  in  self-defense  and  to  promote  its 
own  increase  and  profits,  will  aid  to  enforce  the  law  agniust 
others  wha  seek  to  engage  in  the  same  nefarious  business. 

But  how  delusive  is  even  this  pretense.  WTio  ever  knew 
of  a  licensed  liquor  saloon  being  conducted,  except  tempo* 
rarily,  without  constant  violation  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
law  under  which  it  existed,  and  the  incurrence  of  liability  to 
its  penalties?  How  lon^^  does  the  licensee  continue  in  that 
innocence  without  which  he  dares  not  accuse  the  dealer  who 
sells  without  any  license,  at  his  side,  in  defiance  of  all  law 
whatever?  A** nuisance"  he  may  aid  to  supi>re^s,  for  i\mt 
hurts  his  trade  by  arousing  the  indignation  of  the  comma* 
nity,  —  but  he  never  moves  on  the  enemy's  works  from  any 
other  motive,  and  seldom  from  even  that.  With  slight  and 
temporary  exceptions,  a  license  law  is  no  law  at  alb  There 
is  DO  practical  diflferenee  in  the  end,  and  the  degree  of  j^roAi- 
bition  which  there  is  in  the  license  law  is  all  that  does  any 

gOOil. 

The  only  good  ultimate  effect  of  a  license  law  is  to 
demonstrate  its  own  utter  worthtessness,  and  thus  to  contrib- 
nte  by  experience,  which  ia  the  gi*eat  teacher,  to  the  evolu* 
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tion  of  the  law  of  perfect  prohibition.  We  approach  the 
light  very  slowly.  The  so-calleil  prohibitory  lawi*,  m  far  as 
they  have  failed,  have  done  so  becauae  they  were  partially*  in 
effect,  liecii.se  hiwj>  themselves,  and  they  always  will  be  so 
until  that  part  of  the  ti-jide  hitherto  untouched  and  iinre- 
strnined  is  brought  under  juri8diction :  to  wit,  the  miinu- 
facture,  the  transpo station  and  the  imj>ortation,  which  are  now 
protected  by  national  power. 

The  national  protection  to  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  true 
reason  of  the  failure  of  State  prohibitory  laws,  so  far  as 
thej^  have  been  inefficient.  As  well  may  a  single  county 
expect  to  fully  enforce  prohibition  while  adverse  laws  and 
a  hostile  public  opinion  surround  it.  As  the  homely  proverb 
says ;  *'  The  fault  is  in  the  finder/*  Our  present  system  of 
prohibition  is  at  best  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  at  lociil 
option  by  States,  and  is  subject  to  all  the  inherent  weakness 
which  exists  in  such  movements  in  the  several  States,  Far 
better  than  nothing;  but  we  must  reach  the  manufacture 
and  the  importation  and  the  transportation  by  national 
power* 

The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  a  license  fee  is*  m  itself 
alone,  perhaps  calculated  to  restrict  the  nimiber  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  tniffic,  and  also  to  give  the  public  a  share 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  But*  in  practice,  it  is  all 
collected  from  the  public,  either  by  an  increase  of  the  price 
or  by  the  diluti<m  or  adulteration  of  the  drink.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  blunts  the  public  conscience ;  it  sinks  the 
State  to  the  level  of  the  i)artaker,  which  is  the  level  of 
the  thief;  while  the  gain  to  the  public  coffers  is  that  of  the 
man  who  in  a  conflagration  should  rescue  his  dog  but  lose 
his  family.  The  tremendous  account  for  burdens  upon 
society,  and  even  those  imposed  directly  upon  the  State  for 
pauperism^  crime,  insanity  and  charity,  sustained  by  taxa* 
tion,  loss  of  production  and  immense  taxable  values  which 
would  exist  but  for  the  traffic,  arouse  our  hot  indignation 
and  scorn  when  the  trifling  revenues  from  it  are  suggested 
as  any  palliation  or  compensation  for  such  dire  calamities. 

Whenever  it  is  apparent  that  the  collection  of  a  tax  upon 
some  occupation  or  commodity  is  required  to  defniy  the 
public  expenses,   there  are  many  reasons  why  this   tmfflc 
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should  be  selected  to  l>ear  the  imposition^  i^erfajipe  sooner 
than  any  other ;  but  it  should  not  he  selected  if  il  appeiirs 
that  such  tax  will  increaiiie  the  trade  or  intertere  with  its 
extirpation.  Ten  thousand  times  more  revenue  can  be  eol* 
lected  by  destroy ins^  th;in  by  tiixing  the  liquor  tnide,  for  by  its 
extinction  how  many  fold  should  we  multiply  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  the  people  now,  and  for  all  coming  time? 

But  I  believe  the  ji^ranting  of  any  license,  high  or  low,  to 
make  or  sell  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  moral  itroju/,  and  that, 
by  constitutional  prohibition  of  the  whole  traffic,  should  l>e 
made  a  legal  wrong,  —  a  crime  agjiinst  the  Constitution  and 
society.  There  are  no  cons i  derations  of  pecuniary  adran- 
tage  to  the  8tate  which  justify  it  for  a  moment,  —  no  matter 
if  proportions  were  reversed  and  the  profit  of  the  tax  were 
as  great  as  is  the  dcslruction  wrought  by  the  traffic* 

Can.  then,  the  enactment  of  a  license  law  ever  be  ju-^n- 
lied?  Not  Absohite  iirohibition  should  be  the  law  of  the 
land.     To  enact  any  other  is  a  wrong. 

Is  the  enactment  of  a  license  law*  ever  to  be  excused? 
Ko !  It  mu.'^t,  however,  sometimes  be  sulirnitted  to.  The 
trouble  about  the  business  is  this :  We  are  under  the  law  of 
absolute  freedom.  The  traffic  stjinds^  like  wheat-raising* 
untler  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  The  State  is  respon- 
sible for  its  existence  and  for  its  vast  proportions,  for  ita 
shames,  miseries,  losses  and  crimes, — just  the  same  ba 
though  it  should  fail  to  enact  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order  and,  still  worse,  should  protect  men  in  making 
war  upon  80ciet>^  That  is  the  astounding  position  in  which 
governments  now  actually  stand.  They  have  ytmn  unre* 
^trkied  consent  and  full  protection^  and  are  partners  in  the 
concern,  suffering  the  losses  but  getting  none  of  the  profits, 
save  only  as  they  promote  an  industry  presumed  to  be  usefUl, 
because  it  has  been  accepted  as  legitimate  by  acquiescence 
and  jiositive  hiw. 

Three  cases  arise  :  — 

First,  Government  says  to  the  traffic  :  **  I  am  in  want  of 
money.  You  Qti\^  funvish  it  better  than  other  occupations. 
Therefore  I  impoi^e  a  tax,"  That  is  what  might  be  said  and 
done  with  any  other  business,  and  the  status  of  the  tnide  is 
untouched* 
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Second.  Government  says  to  tLe  liquor  tnjflSc:  *' You 
destroy  much  good.  You  are  a  crime.  I  will  partially 
ippress  you.  I  will  totally  prohibit  all  but  one  man  in 
thousand  from  selling  at  all*  I  will  consent  that  one  man 
in  a  thousand  shall  sell,  but  he  must  give  ra©  a  part  of  the 
money,  I  will  license  him  to  sell,  for  a  fee  which  he  will 
take  out  of  his  customers.  I  will  l)e  very  strict  with  him 
also.  He  shall  not  commit  this  crime  on  Sunday  nor  poison 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  in  his  own  store.'*  That  is 
license ;  it  does  not  read  very  well,  but  it  is  really  an 
Ivance  over  the  first  position.  It  is  better  than  nothing, 
beciiuse  it  concedes^  that  the  business  is  a  crime,  —  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  interfered  with  for  its  restriction  at  all. 

Third.  *The  government  says  to  the  traffic ;  ''  You  are  a 
murderer  and  3*ou  must  die/'  That  is  prohibition,  and  it  is 
right.  Free  rum?  —  Never t  Licensed  rum?  —  Never  1 
when  possible  to  do  better.  And  remember  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  do  better.  Why  not  return  to  the  old  practice  of 
licensing  or  condoning  every  crime  whatever  for  cash? 

In  licensing,  and  far  more  in  permitting  without  restric- 
tion, the  traffic  in  alcohol,  we  do  license  uhnost  every  known 
crime  and  form  of  public  evil  by  wholesale,  for  this  traffic  is 
their  primal  cause.  In  the  chapters  upon  **  National  Pro- 
hibition "  and  ''What  Shall  We  Do  Next?"  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  reasons  why  the  so-called  prohibitory  laws 
bave  partial]}^  failed,  and  will  not  here  repeat  what  is  there 
said.  These  laws  have  been  by  far  the  most  successful 
of  any  we  have  ever  had  for  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of 
intemperance,  and  they  were  never  I'epealod  by  those  who 
desired  their  stricter  enforcement.  No  law  has  over  been 
substituted  for  them  which  was  enforced  any  better,  or  in 
fact  as  well.  No  license  law  was  ever  substituted  for  a 
prohibitory  law  under  which  the  traffic  did  not  increase. 
If  a  prohibitory  law  gives  us  free  rum  how  can  a  license 
law  restrain  it  ?  One  becomes  tired  of  the  foolishneiis  which 
teaches  that  license  is  restraint.  There  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  learn  save  by  exi^rience,  and,  after  many  days,  the  whole 
country  will  apply  prohibition  as  the  only  remedy  for  evils 
which  should  not  exist,  and  which  the  people  sincerely  desire 
to  destroy. 
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Prohibition  is  not  a  new  rule  although,  from  the  nature 
of  thiogSj  it  is  the  only  one  which  cnn  result  in  prevention* 
and  destroy  the  traffic.  Its  imperfect  application  is  the  only 
possible  reason  of  failure,  and  it  is  singular  reasoning  which 
demands  the  abandonment  of  the  best  remedy  in  disease 
because  it  has  not  been  administered  to  the  patient. 

The  Emperor  of  China,  2207  years  B.  C,  forbade  the 
manufacture  and  drinking  of  intoxicatiDg  liquor,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  and  even  renounced  its  use  himself.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  suppressed  drinking  houses  and  the  sale 
of  liquor.  The  proliibition  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  was 
maintained  in  Sweden  from  1753  to  175(>»  and  from  1772  to 
1775,  In  1637,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
1676  the  New  Constitution  of  Virginia,  applied,  in -part,  the 
principle  of  prohibition  to  the  traffic  in  strong  drink ;  and  so 
on  until  the  present  time  the  right  of  the  law-making  power 
to  prohibit  has  been  asserted  and  vindicated  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  not  possible,  nor  would  it  be  profitable*  to 
review  the  history  of  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  this 
work.  That  has  been  exhaustively  done  by  Dr.  Eddy  and 
many  othei's.  But  the  principle  has  been  always  success- 
fully applied,  whether  by  States  throughout  their  entire 
jurisdiction,  or  in  sections  and  localities,  in  the  form  of 
what  are  known  as  local  option  laws,  whenever  and  so  far  as 
its  application  has  been  honestly  and  judiciously  attempted. 
All  prohibitory  laws  necessarily  fail  in  part,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fail  until  they  are  enactetl  by  authority  having  com- 
plete jurisdiction  and  power  over  the  evil  against  whicl^  they 
are  directed. 

It  is  often  admitted  that  prohibition  is  good  for  the 
country  rather  than  license  and  free  rum ;  but  not  for  the 
city.  Why? — because  it  can  be  enforced,  it  is  said,  in 
the  country,  but  can  not  be  enforced  in  the  city.  What  is 
it,  then,  in  which  the  good  consists?  In  tlie  prevention,  if  it 
can  be  secured,  in  the  curtailing  or  destruction  of  the  traffic. 
Then  the  only  question  is,  WHiich  is  the  best  system,  prohi- 
bition or  license,  to  secure  the  end  in  the  city?  It  being 
conceded  thixt  pmhihition  is  the  thinfi  that  is  good  in  any 
event,  yi^^y  cannot  prohibition  be  enforced  in  the  city? 
Murder   takes   phice   in   the   city.      Is   it   theretbre   either 
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licensed  or  permitted  anj^  moi'e  than  in  the  country?  On 
the  contrary,  the  greuter  the  evil  or  the  more  rife  and 
dangerous  the  crime  the  more  strict  the  law,  and  the  more 
&tem  should  be  the  execution*  Why  is  martial  law  declared 
in  times  of  turbulence  or  war?  If  ordinary  methods  and 
tribunals  will  not  enforce  the  law  against  the  liquor  traffic,  it 
may  become  a  reason  for  declaring  martial  law  in  the  cities, 
but  not  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  the  license  of  the  trade 
in  death.  The  one  cit^^  of  New  York  is  now  doing  more  to 
destroy  the  American  people  than  the  whole  8oulheiii  con- 
federacy accomplished  from  1861  to  18<i5, 

Indeed,  the  cities  of  our  country  are  almost  built  upon  a 
framework  of  saloons,  and  everywhere  the  word  saloon  has 
come  to  be  nearly  t^ynonymous  with  the  licjuor  traffic*  so 
that  the  auti-salooo  movement,  so  called,  is,  when  the  term  ia 
properly  used,  but  another  name  for  the  temperance  movement 
Itself.  The  genenil  inclination  to  hold  that  tlie  city  should  not 
be  subjected  to  laws  of  equal  stringency  wnth  the  rural  <lis- 
tricts  because  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  enforcement  in  the 
cities,  when  that  same  tlifficulty  is  the  strongest  rejison  for 
the  severest  possible  prohibitions,  inclines  me  to  pause  for  a 
few  pages  to  note  the  effect  of  license  laws  as  illustrated  in 
the  chief  city  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  like  history, 
because  it  "  teaches  by  example.'*  The  dangerous  character 
of  the  saloon,  which  finds  in  the  city  its  natural  home,  has 
never  been  better  stated  than  by  the  Hon*  William  Windora 
\n  his  Woodstock  speech  delivered  on  the  fourth  day  of  last 
July  at  Mr.  Bo  wen's  celebnition.     He  says ; 


THE    SALOON    IS    A    MOST   DANGEROUS    ENEMY   TO   THE 
REPLTILIC. 

**The  home  and  the  ballot  are  the  very  comer-stones  on 
which  our  free  institutions  rest;  the  very  holy  of  holies 
behind  the  saciNsd  altars  of  Freedom.  Destroy  the  one  or 
corrupt  tlio  other,  and  fi-ee  government  is  a  failure.  The 
liquor  saloon  aims  its  deadly  blows  at  both.  If  the  hopes  of 
our  fathei's  and  our  own  ambition  for  this  gi'oat  republic 
lire  to  be  realized,  we  must  protect  and  cherish  the  myriads 
of  homesi  whei-e  children  are  daily  taught  those  les.H(ons  of 
Christianity,   liberty,  justice  and  forbearance,  which  alone 
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will  qualify  them  for  the  sacred  trust  of  citizenship,  Whiu 
ever  else  the  Utiiior  saloons  have  done,  they  have  never  made 
one  happj^  Christian  home,  and  they  never  will.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  created  unnumbered  thousands  of 
places  misnamed  homes,  where  the  seeds  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  are  daily  planted  and  nourished  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  ^  the  young.  These  desecmted  homes  are  the 
primary  schools  in  which  are  taught,  by  precept  and  exnnipl* 
the  first  lessons  in  disorder  and  crime ^  while  the  saloons 
themselves  are  the  colleges  from  which  the  most  dangei-ous 
order  of  criminals  are  graduated.  They  stand  open  night 
and  day  —  Sundays  inclutlcd  —  ready  to  receive  the  mjrriads 
of  poor,  Ignorant  and  misguided  wretches  whose  childhood, 
blighted  in  the  drunkard's  home,  makes  them  the  ready 
victims  to  the  teachers  of  disorder,  socialism  and  anarch} 
who  here  find  their  council-chamber  and  their  inspiration. 
I  verily  believe  that  if  the  saloon  were  abolished,  the  dan- 
gerous cliisses  which  now  menace  society  would  to  a  gi*eat 
extent  disappear  with  it.  What,  think  you^  would  lieconie 
of  the  anarchist  and  socialist  without  his  ally  and  assistant? 
Where  would  he  mlly  his  forces?  Where  would  ho  teach 
his  ti*eason?  Where  would  he  find  inspiration  for  his  fol- 
lowers? The  saloon  system  Is  itself  a  league  of  law-l>reak- 
ers,  whose  example  affords  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to 
disorder  of  all  kinds.  It  openly  proclaims  its  purpose 
to  disobey  all  laws  which  interfere  with  its  supreme  pur- 
pose to  make  money  in  its  own  way,  and  at  whatever 
sacritice, 

*VBriefly  stated,  the  question  is.  Shall  the  liquor  powci 
with  its  dire  and  deadly  influenceSt  rule  and  ruin,  or  shall  it 
be  utterly  destroyed? 

"  This  malign  power  has  organized  and  massed  its  mighty 
forces  for  the  conflict.  It  bus  raised  the  black  flag,  and 
proclaimed  that  he  who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to  it,  and 
therel>y  become  parliceps  crimtnis  in  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion and  death,  shall  politically  perish.  It  has  oven  drawn 
the  assassin's  knife,  and  lighted  the  torch  of  the  incendiaryt 
in  order  to  inspire  dismaj-  in  the  ratiks  of  its  enemies.  The 
time  has  therefore  come  when  this  issue  must  lie  mel» 
Political   parties   can   no   longer   dodge   it   if  they   would. 
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Private  citissens  most  take  sides  opeolj-,  for  or  agaiDst  the 
saloon,  with  ita  methods  and  its  results/' 

The  fri|s:htful  prevalence  of  the  drink  traffic  in  our  cities, 
where  license  laws  almost  universally  prevail,  with  the  accom- 
panying ignorance,  poverty,  degradation,  rice  and  crimi-. 
and  the  corresponding  danger  to  our  existence,  not  onl}^  as  a 
nation  hut  also  as  a  people,  is  the  chief  source  of  alann  to 
the  thoughtful  patriotism  of  our  country ;  and  in  all  civilized 
countries  from  like  causes  the  cities  are  the  primaiy  sources 
of  peril.  In  our  own  the  danger  is  peculiarly  imminent,  by 
reason  of  the  popular  nature  of  our  institutions. 

Says  Joseph  Cook  :  '*  Under  a  thoroughly  free  government 
the  ey^iension  of  the  suffrage  to  ignorant  and  Intemperale  pop^ 
ulations  inevitably  places  the  ncoundrel  clans  at  the  head  of 
affairs.     A  drtmken  people  can  not  be  a  free  people  J^ 

The  eye  is  the  chief  inlet  to  knowledge,  and  the  map  of  New 
York  city  which  accompanies  this  book^  upon  which  are  lo- 
cated over  9000  of  the  10,lt>^  saloons  and  places  where  intox- 
icating Uquor  was  for  sale  in  that  metropolis  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  1886,  Ifioks  like  a  chart  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
regions  of  despair.  When  we  consider  that  this  great  city  con- 
trols the  pivotal  State  of  the  Union,  and  how  helplessly  it 
drifts  in  the  maelstmm  of  alcohol,  we  require  more  than  the 
faith  which  removes  mountains  if  wc  ai'e  still  to  hope  for  the 
republic.  Whoever  continues  to  hope  —  and  not  cmly  do  we 
hope,  hut  we  will  conquer  yet  —  must  have  the  courage  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  this  plague.  Here  is  the  license  law  in  full 
operation*  Behold  its  blessings !  If  the  licenses  cost  ^tiU 
more,  the  city  would  for  a  time  get  a  larger  shai*©  of  the  blood- 
money,  and  capitalists  might  consolidate  the  smaller  saloons 
in  more  enticing  quarters.  And^  despairing  to  save  the  msiss, 
there  are  many  able,  sincere  and  pmcticai  men  who  demand 
restrictive  high  license  in  the  hope  that  they  tJiereby  may 
save  some.  But  the  appetite  will  remain  the  same,  the 
Bupply  the  same,  and,  after  a  spasmodic  contraction  perhaps, 
the  consumption  will  be  the  same  or  greater.  The  higher 
license  will  soon  demonstmte  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  new 
bandage  lor  the  same  putresc?ent  l>ody.  If  it  nmst  be  in 
order  that  the  peoj)le  may  seci  let  it  be  done ;  yet  I  can  but 
think  that  such  wa^te  of  time  is  only  made   necessary   liy 
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failure  to  note  the  lesstjiis  of  hundreds  of  years  of  e3q:>erience^ 
and  by  ignoring  the  plain  teachings  of  natural  reason.  Mean» 
while  who  is  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  the  yejir^*  of 
crime  and  misery  in  which  the  thrice-told  tale  is  to  be  once 
more  repeated?  How  many  times  must  it  be  proved  that 
two  and  two  are  tour?  Are  we  to  travel  in  this  foor.s  treod- 
niill  forever?  The  whole  country  can  control  the  cities. 
Try  national  as  well  as  State  prohibition,  and  when  they  fail, 
and  not  till  then,  fall  buck  upon  high  license,  or,  more  logi- 
cally, upon  free  rum. 

The  Church  Temperance  Society  of  New  York  has  just 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  New  York  City  and  its  Masters," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  Graham,  General  Secretary*.  Mr. 
Gralium  was  formerly  Secret4iry  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society,  but  now  devotes  his  great  ability,  with  a 
zeal  and  courage  which  command  our  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, to  a  stand-up  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  liquor  traffic 
in  our  own  country, 

"  New  York  City  and  its  Masters'*  contains  a  series  of  maps 
with  accompanying  letter-press  showing  the  number  of  saloons 
and  their  location,  together  with  the  churches  and  public 
schools,  in  each  Assembly  district.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Graham  I  have  availed  niy!5elf  of  the  following  facts  from  thia 
work,  but  hope  the  reader  will  obtain  the  originaL  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Excise  Commissioners,  Mr.  Graham 
obtained  the  following  '*  carefully  verified  statement  of  licenses 
granted  year  ending  April  30,  1886  :" 

First  grade,  hotel,  license  fee,  ISSO, ....  17 

Second  grade,  hotel,  license  fee,  ^100,  .    .    .  80 

Third  grade^  saloon,  license  fee,  #75,     ,.,,.,  8065 

Fourth  grade,  Btorekeeper  (sale  ofT),  license  fee,  $75,   .  618 

Fifth  grade,  saloon  (l>eer  only),  license  fee,  130,      .     .  904 

Total  license  granted, 9574 

Number  lapsed  or  revoked  during  the  year,  .     .    *     ,        406 

Number  now  in  existence, 9168 

Estimated  number  of  places  selling  without  license, 
disreputable  and  gambling  houses  where  liquor  is 
sold,  .  . 1000 

Total  number  of  places  where  liquor  b  obtained,    .    .  10,168 
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The  populatioa  of  New  York  was  by  the  ceDstis  of  1880 
1,206,239,  of  whom  727,629  ai^  native  and  478,670  foreign- 
burn.  Estimating  the  present  population  at  1,400,000,  w© 
have  a  liquor  saloon  to  every  140  persons,  including  men, 
women  and  children.  The  whole  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  is  447,  of  public  schools  121,  and  "total  good  educa- 
tional agencies  568." 

But  the  real  condition  is  much  worse  than  even  this  start- 
ling average  of  the  whole  city  would  indicate.  The  evil  h 
unequally  distributed.  It  has  its  victims  by  Assembly  dis- 
tricts, just  as  fmiticular  men  are  destroyed  by  it.  In  the 
First  Assembly  District  there  are  43,998  inhabitants,  13 
churches,  3  schools  and  1072  saloons :  being  one  church 
to  3384  of  population,  or  acconnnodations  to  about  one 
person  in  six;  one  school  to  14,666,  and  a  saloon  to 
every  41  of  the  people.  The  Second  Assembly  District 
has  47,958  population,  4  churches,  9  schools  and  511 
saloons.  It  may  be  hoped  that  parochial  or  private  schools 
help  this  somewhat,  but  not  substantially,  Mr.  Graham 
observes,  *'It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  just  where  the 
poverty  and  misery  is  greatest  there  is  the  largest  number 
of  saloons.'* 

The  saloon  is  without  douht  the  great  visible  factor  of 
danger  in  our  government.  The  anti-saloon  movement  is 
an  effort  to  destroy  it  with  any  and  every  kind  of  available 
weapon,  and  to  utilize  the  activity  of  everybody  who  will  even 
wi»k  death  to  the  saloon,  although  they  will  only  pelt  the  rude 
boy  in  the  apple-ti^e  with  tufts  of  grass,  hoping  that  in  due 
time  the  impotency  of  such  warfare  may  induce  them  to 
throw  the  stones  of  total  prohibition. 

Mr.  Graham  has  the  following  table,  obtained  with 
gi*eat  care  and  labor  *'by  personal  investigation  in  each 
pjirticular  case  by  a  committee  of  our  Calvary  branch,  the 
documents  for  their  verification  being  in  their  hands/'  show- 
ing the  *' places  where  primary  and  convention  meetings 
were  held  preceding  the  elections  of  November,  1884/* 
(See  p.  37  of  "  New  York  City  and  its  Masters.")  If 
the  American  people  would  study  this  table,  which  I  feel 
sure  to  be  of  unquestionable  verity,  then  patriotic  men 
might  thank  God  and  take  coiinige  in  the  hope  of  a  moral 
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and  political  coovulsioQ  which  would  set  us  free  from  this 
wicked  domination. 


PRIMAKr  AND  CONVENTION  MEETINGS  HELD  DC  NEW  TOKK: 
CITY  PRECEDING  THE  NOYEMBER  ELECTION  OF  IMA 
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In  a  comnninication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Intenial 
Revenue,  dated  September  21,  1887,  he  informs  me  tliat  the 
"production  of  fermented  liquors  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
as  shown  by  returQs  made  to  this  office  for  the  year  ended 
August  31,  1887,  aggregates  3,799,032  barrels  of  31  galloii« 
each." 

This  18  117,769,992  gallons,  and  I  am  assured  by  a  com- 
petent  observer  that  the  consumption  of  this  enormous  amount 
or  its  equivalent  takes  place  chiefly  on  Manhattan  Inland — nrt 
average  of  eighty-four  gjdlons  to  each  man,  woman  und  child 
in  the  city.  It  is  true  that  much  of  it  is  consumed  by  travel- 
ers and  transient  persons,  but  in  any  view  it  gives  on©  an 
almost  sublime  conception  of  the  cjipucity  of  tlie  gi-eat  throat 
of  intemperance  in  America,  About  twelve  hundred  heavily 
loaded  double  wagons,  drawn  by  two*  four  and  aometimes 
six  horses,  convey  the  deluge  from  the  breweries  to  tho 
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lowei  part  of  the  city  daily*  for  the  supply  of  the  infernal 
maelstmQK  Says  my  friend  Mr,  U,  H.  Painter,  who  writes 
of  it :  '*  It  don*t  burn  up  men's  liodies  and  souls  as  fast  as 
vitriol,  hut  it  does  just  as  surely  ;  the  horses  are  the  Knest 
in  the  world,  the  drivers  fat  and  sleek ;  the  owners  live  in 
palaces,  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  The  men  and  women  who 
pay  for  it  are  gaunt  and  always  hungry  ;  they  live  in  poverty 
—  hope  has  no  abiding  place  there ;  the  poison  lures  thera  to 
crime,  to  infamy,  to  bell.  Xo  man  can  strike  them  too  hard. 
Lay  on  the  lash.  It  is  the  crying  shame  of  the  world,  the 
c4mker-worm  of  society,  the  skeleton  that  walks  everywhere, 
day  and  night,  and  sleeps  not ;  it  is  Dante's  *  Inferno  *  here 
glaring  at  us  all !  •' 

Beyond  all  thi8  are  the  still  greater  ravages  of  distillation. 


NEW    YORK   CrXY    RULES    AMERICA    TODAY. 

Only  the  nation  can  emancipate  itself — if  indeed  it  be  not 
already  too  late.  Lt)ok  again  at  the  map;  consider  the  i-ela- 
tion  of  New  York  to  the  whole  country  and  the  relation  of  our 
country  to  the  world.  What  can  license  do  in  such  a  ease  ?  A 
teasi>oonful  dose  of  soothing-syrup  to  a  volcano  in  full  eruji- 
tion!  What  local  option?  No  more  —  even  less.  What 
can  prohibition  by  the  State?  That  is  only  local  option  by 
States,  and  New  York  City  is  a  great  cancer  with  deadly  mots 
in  eveiy  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union.  So  Chicago,  St* 
Louis,  San  Fmncisco,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Boston — all 
great  commercial  cities — are  great  national  cfincers,  and  can 
be  reache<l,  if  at  all,  only  by  national  cure.  Yuu  rruiy  give 
hypodermic  injections  on  any  pai*t  of  the  surface  of  the  l)ody ; 
that  is  what  we  have  done  so  far.  It  relieves  pain,  but  it 
does  not  cure ;  and  if  we  continue  as  hitherto,  our  descend- 
ants will,  if  the  race  survives,  be  repeating  our  follies  and 
failures  a  thousand  jears  hence.  This  need  not  be.  Good 
people  must  give  their  liquor  up.  Until  they  do,  bad  people 
will  have  theirs ;  and  in  this  the  bad  petiple  are  right.  High 
license  —  any  restrictive  license  —  is  a  contrivance  to  give 
good,  well-to-do  people  their  liquor  in  a  respectable  way, 
while  the  poor  and  the  bad  are  to  be  compelled  by  law  to 
pnictice  a  virtue  which  the  former  will  not.  Self-denial  is 
the  essence  of  the  genuine  tempemuce  movement ;  and  self* 
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denial  by  the  wbcjle  of  society  must  be  the  apirit  of  all  suc- 
cessful teiiipenuM'e  le^islatioii,  as  it  is  of  individual  reform. 

Hear  Dr.  Taluiadge  ihund«3r  against  license,  and  especially^ 
high  license : 

"  Do  you  not  realize,  as  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
that  the  one  result  of  this  high-license  movement,  and  the  one 
result  of  the  dnsing  of  small  establishments  —  if  that  were 
the  result  —  and  the  opening  of  a  few  large  establishments, 
will  be  to  make  rum-selling  and  runwlrinking  highly  respect- 
able V  These  drinkeries  in  Brooklyn  and  Xew  York  are  so 
diBgusting  that  a  man  will  not  risk  his  reputation  by  going 
into  them.  .  .  .  ,  Now,  suppose  all  these  small  establish- 
ments are  closed  up,  and  that  then  you  oi>en  the  palaces  of 
inebriation  down  on  the  avenues.  It  is  not  the  rookeries 
of  alcoholism  that  do  the  worst  work ;  they  are  only  the  lust 
stopping-places  on  the  road  to  death.  Where  did  that 
bloated,  ulcerous,  wheezing  wretch,  that  staggers  out  of  a 
rum-hole,  get  his  habits  started?  At  a  glittering  restaurant, 
or  bar-room  of  a  first-class  hotel,  where  it  was  fashionable  to 
go.  .  •  «  .  I  say,  give  us  the  rash,  rather  than  the  c^irbun- 
cles.  Here  you  will  have  a  splendid  liquor  establishment : 
Masterpieces  of  painting  on  the  wall ;  cut-glass  on  the  silver 
platter;  upholstery  like  a  Turkish  harem,  .  *  .  ,  All  the 
phantasmagoria  and  bewitchment  of  art  thrown  around  this 
Herod  of  massacre,  this  Moloch  of  consumed  worshippers, 
this  Juggernaut  of  crushed  millions  !  Do  you  not  see  that 
this  high-license  movement  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  best 
homes  in  America?  ....  Tell  it  to  all  the  philanthropists 
who  am  trying  to  make  the  world  better,  and  let  journalists 
tell  it.  by  pen  and  by  type,  that  this  day,  in  the  presence  of 
my  Maker  and  my  Judge,  I  ^tamp  on  this  high-license  move- 
ment as  the  monopoly  of  abomination." 

But  to  return  from  this  practical  illustration  of  the  ruinou** 
work  of  license  laws.  The  law  should  everywhere  declare 
that  there  can  be  no  property  in  alcohol  which  is  de^signed  to 
be  used  as  a  beverage,  and  decree  its  destruction  just  cms 
slavery  was  abolished,  because  there  can  be  no  propeity  in 
man.  Certainly  the  destruction  without  compensatiou  should 
be  decreed  for  all  alcoholic  lievei'ages  created  after  the  enact* 
ment  of  prohibitory  law.     If  there  can  be  no  propeily  h\ 
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man,  and  therefore  there  ahull  bo  no  ala\"ery^  then  certainly 
that  which  is  designed  only  for  the  injury  vf  man,  and  which 
is  created  illegally*  should  not  be  protected  by  law. 

I  admit  that  it  would  be  proper  to  de&tt*oy  the  public 
enemy,  by  the  administration  of  aleoliol ;  but  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  the  public  enemy,  and  lor  no  other*  and  then  only 
when  the  use  of  poison  is  jui^tifiable. 

The  good  use  —  the  medicinal  use  —  is  justified  because  a 
poison  is  necessary  to  an  abnormal  state  of  things  —  to 
alleviate  or  cure  a  snake  bit^,  a  disease,  or  a  wound,  just  as, 
to  follow  theanalog3r,  involuntary  servitude  and  confineniL»nt, 
and  still  further  interference  with  personal  liberty,  is  intiicted 
upon  the  crimmal,  even  unto  death. 

But  why  should  society  permit  the  infliction  upon  itself  — 
ad  upon  its  own  innocent  members  who  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection by  the  very  nature  of  socinl  and  civil  relations  and  obli- 
gations, the  same  or  greater  evils  than  the  penalties  of  crime, 
and*  in  fact,  the  very  crimes  themselves*  It  is  high  time 
that  society  learned  that  its  first  oliligation  is  not  to  punish 
criminals,  but  to  eradicate  the  causes  of  crime,  Bemove  the 
causes  which  create  criminals,  and  there  will  be  neither 
criminals  nor  crimes.  Society  does  whatever  it  permits  its 
individual  members  to  do.  If  society,  having  power  to  pre- 
vent or  to  restrict,  creates,  or  permits  its  meml)ers  to  create 
that  substance  or  influence,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  for  the 
existence  of  which  there  would  be  less  of  disease,  suffering, 
or  crime,  it  fails  in  its  duty,  in  the  very  end  for  which 
society  organizes  and  establishes  government ;  tmd  thus 
becomes  itself  a  criminal.  And  l)ecause  it  is  ihus  ignorant 
and  criminal,  penalties  inevitable,  incxomble  and  terrible 
nre  inflicted  upon  society  by  the  Almighty » in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  outraged  laws. 

To  one  who  has  lived  in  a  State  or  section  of  the  country 
where  both  the  prohibitory  law  and  the  opposing  legislation 
have  been  fairly  tried  in  contrast  with  each  other,  the  sole- 
cism that  **  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  **  is  an  absurdily. 
I  know  from  my  own  observation  and  memory,  and  from 
careful  inquiry  in  Vermont  and  Maine,  of  the  great  transfor- 
mation wrought  l>y  the  Maine  law  in  those  Slates  where  it 
has  been  longest  and  most  thoroughly  tried,  notwithstanding 
24 
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the  disadvantages  under  which  its  administration  has  labored, 
by  reason  of  the  hostile  position  of  the  genei*al  governnjont, 
of  the  traffic,  and  of  other  influences,  that  drunkenness  haa 
been  almost  abolished  from  the  rural  populution,  and  greatly 
restrained  in  the  cities  by  the  influence  of  that  beneficent 
enactment.  Gov.  Dingley  of  Maine  ia  one  of  the  most 
competent  of  witnesses  on  this  sul*ject,  and  I  will  quote  a 
few  sentences  of  what  he  has  said  of  the  operation  of  the  Inw 
in  that  State : 

'*ln  1830,  thirteen  distilleries  in  the  State  manufactured 
one  million  gallons  of  rum  <two  gallons  to  each  inhabitant), 
together  with  300,000  gallons  imported  —  not  including 
cider  and  other  imported  liquors.  Now  there  is  not  a  brew- 
ery or  distillery  in  the  State,  In  1833,  there  were  five 
hundred  taverns,  all  but  foii:y  of  them  having  open  bars* 
Now  there  is  not  a  tavern  in  the  State  with  an  open  bar*  and 
not  one  in  ten  of  them  sells  liquor  secretly.  In  1830  every 
store  sold  Htpior  us  freely  as  molasses ;  now  not  one, 

''In  1832,  with  a  population  of  only  450,000,  there  were 
2000  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  —  one  grog- 
shop t<*  every  225  of  population.  Their  sides  amounted  to 
|10,00(»,000  annually,  or  $20  for  each  inhabitant.  Liial 
year  the  average  sale  of  a  hundred  town  agencies  waa  llOOt- 
(KX),  or  fifteen  cents  per  inhabitant*  Including  clandestine 
sales,  even  the  enemies  of  tempenmce  do  not  claim  that  the 
aggregate  sales  in  the  State  exceed  $1,000,000,  less  than  |2 
per  inhal)itant.  This  is  but  one-tenth  of  what  they  were 
forty  years  ago,  and  one-eighth  of  what  they  are  on  the  aver- 
age in  the  remainder  of  the  Union,  whicli  is  $1B  per  inhabi- 
t^mt.  Liquor  selling  is  almost  wliolly  confined  to  the  five  or 
six  cities  of  the  State,  so  that  hard  drinkers  are  compelled  to 
journey  thither  for  their  drams,  llenee,  most  of  the  drunk- 
enness of  the  State  is  concentrated  in  those  cities,  where  the 
police  arrest  all  persons  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
making  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  seem  large  in 
comparison  with  places  where  few  arrests  are  made  for  this 
offense.  In  1855  there  were  10,000  persons  (one  out  of 
every  45  of  the  j>opulation)  accustomed  to  get  beastly 
drunk ;  there  were  200  deaths  from  delirium  tremens  annu- 
ally  (equivalent   to  300   now)  ;    there  were   1500  paupera 
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(equivalent  to  2200  now)  made  thus  by  drink ;  there  nvere 
300  convicts  in  State  prison  and  jails  (equivalent  to  450 
now)  5  and  intemperance  was  destroying  a  large  proj>ortion 
of  the  homes  throughout  the  State.  Now  not  one  in  300  of 
the  population  is  a  drunkard  —  not  one-sixth  as  many  ;  the 
deaths  from  delirium  tremens  annually  are  not  fifty,  and 
criminals  and  paupers  (not  including  rumsellers)  are  hirgely 
reduced,  notwithstanding  the  great  influx  of  foreigners  and 
tramps.*' 

This  testimony  can  he  corroborated  liy  the  whole  State  if 
necessary,  and  is  but  a  fair  statement  of  the  effect  of  the  law  in 
New  Hampshire  and  in  Vermont*  New  Hampshire  has  been 
specially  hindered  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  un- 
fortunate habits  of  her  great  accessions  of  foreign  population. 
If  the  law  had  been  left  to  operate  upon  our  native  popula- 
tion since  its  enactment  in  1855,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
would  have  been  one-tenth  i>f  the  intemperance  which  now 
exists.  But  with  increasing  intelligence  the  personal  habits 
of  the  people  are  sure  to  improve,  and  the  measures  adopted 
to  extirpate  this  crying  evil  l*y  a  better  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitory  law  are  sure  to  become  more  and  more  rather 
than  less  stringent,  I  do  not  think  that  during  the  whole 
thirty-two  years  during  which  the  prohibitory  law  has  stood 
upon  the  statute  book  of  (lie  State,  it  was  ever  so  impregna- 
bly  fortified  in  the  confidence  and  even  aflfection  of  the  peo- 
ple as  now,  and  he  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  propo8«» 
and  that  political  party  would  commit  suicide  which  should 
seriously  attempt  its  repeal*  It  is  above  the  domain  of  party 
contention.  We  do  not  repeal  the  law  against  murder. 
We  enforce  it.  So  should  and  so  will  the  people  yet 
enforce  the  laws  now  existing  and  hereafter  to  l>e  enacted 
prohibiting  the  main  c^iuse  of  murder  and  of  every  other 
crime. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

NATIONAL   PROHIBITION. 

Ko  other  Form  of  Real  Prohibition  Possible— Control  the  Traftle  from 
OHjairi  to  End  —  Neees^ity  of  Exerting  the  National  Power— National 
Prohibition  the  Plim  of  Battle  —  Prohibition  Amendment  to  National 
Constitution  Presented  in  1876  —  Its  Provisions  Noted  —  The  Subject 
Diflcussed  from  the  National  Stand-point — ^  Manufactui*e  as  well  ai 
Sale  must  be  Prohibited  —  The  Temperance  Reform  most  needs 
Naitionalization  —  Coneenti*ate  on  National  Prohibitory  Amendment 
to  Constitution  — Ri^ht  and  Necessity  of  National  Legislntion  Dis- 
eussed — The  Araendment  Reiriewi»d  —  State  Pi"c»hibition  and  Nntional 
Prohibition  Together — National  Prohibitory  Auiendment  fi«lioiild  be 
the  Preliminary  Bunker  Hill,  not  the  Crowning  Yorktown. 

I  HAVE  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show  that  govenunent 
should  Like  jurisdiction  of  the  Ii(|iJtir  tniffic  and  that 
prohibition  is  the  only  etFeetive  way  in  which  that  jurisdic- 
tion can  be  asseHed. 

Assuming,  for  the  j)urposes  of  the  argument,  that  law 
should  prohibit  the  tmffic*  I  desire,  in  this  chapter,  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  and  to  the  proper  method  of 
natiomd  action^  if  any  essential  or  permanent  reform  ia  to  bo 
effected  through  the  agency  of  law. 

No  other  form  of  real  prohibition  is  possible.  No  protiib- 
itory  law  now  exists  or  ever  has  existed  in  this  country 
None  has  existed  or  does  exist  or  can  exist  in  any  State 
No  prohibitorj^  law  has  failed  to  prohibit,  for  there  can  be 
no  prohibitory  law  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  liquor  tniffic 
unless  it  controls  it  from  origin  to  end  —  fi*om  the  point  of 
its  manufacture,  or  wherever  it  comes  within  our  border?^, 
and  so  through  all  the  channels  of  distribution  to  the  stomach 
of  the  consumer.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  the  foutulation 
of  the  national  government  until  to-day  it  has  not  only  per- 
mitted, Imt  has  fostered  and  protected  the  traffic  in  alcoholic 
litjuors. 

The  Constitution,  as  construed,  is  for  the  (raffle,  and  the 
laws  are  made  and  enforced  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
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I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  comparatively*  unimportant 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  may  atleel  one-fortieth  of  our  people ;  hut 
to  the  rehvtioD  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  the  traffic 
in  the  States  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  who  nro 
ruined  by  it. 

-Our  government  is  not  only  peculiar  in  this  tiiat  it  ib 
republican  in  form,  but  especially  so  iu  the  distribution  of 
its  powers.  Such,  indeed,  hnve  been  the  origin,  growth  and 
fiual  combination  of  our  institutiona  that  w^e  hanlly  conceive 
of  the  government  in  its  ti'ue  nature.  From  the  force  of 
habits  of  thought,  and  forms  of  action  and  of  expresiiion 
which  we  continually  use  and  witness,  we  come  to  believe 
that  we  live  under  two  distinct  governments  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  an  impossibility. 

We  speak  of  the  national  government  and  of  the  State 
gnvernment.  Neither  is  the  government.  Each  is  u  dejKirt- 
mcnt  or  branch  of  the  government,  which  comprises  them 
both,  and  by  the  union  of  both  is  itself  one.  The  American 
people  are  a  unit,  a  nation,  and  tlmt  people  is  the  great 
fac*t  behind  both  State  and  national  or  general  forms,  who 
create  both,  each  with  separate,  generally  independent  but 
sometimes  concurrent  powers.  As  the  people  are  one  peo- 
ple, so  the  State  and  the  niitional  branches  spring,  not  cither 
from  the  other,  but  from  the  same  root,  and  are  one  tree. 
Both  combined  have  only  the  same  powers  which  tlie  Eng- 
lish Parliament  possesses  alone.  The  powers  of  goveriunent 
being  divided  betw^een  these  national  and  State  l>ranchcs, 
there  are  some  things  w^hich  each  can  perform  fully  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  other.  There  are  other  things  which, 
from  their  nature,  require  the  action  of  tlio  govcriunent 
itself,  us  a  whole,  acting  by  and  through  both  State  and 
national  forms.  The  one  has  general  jurisdiction  of  local 
interests,  the  other  of  the  interests  of  irulividuals  and  of  the 
States  in  their  lar«;:er  relations  and  with  other  sovereignties. 
Yet  the  relation  of  the  individual  is  direct  to  each  branch  of 
ihe  government  in  its  proper  sphere.  This  pcMMdiarily  may 
be,  in  some  respects,  u  weakness,  but,  on  the  wholi%  although 
it  may  diminish  velocity,  it  increases  strength,  and  is  the 
very  citadel  of  our  liberties.     Ifj  then^  there  be  an  interest 
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or  an  evil  winch  te  everywhere,  and  which  exists  and  is  felt 
by  each  individuul  and  l>y  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  all  the 
States  and  Terrilones  of  the  rcpuUIic*  which  is,  in  short 
national,  that  interest  or  that  evil  is  sure  to  require  the  pru- 
lection,  regulation  or  prohibition  of  the  whole  power  of  Um 
people,  exerted  through  hoth  the  State  and  national  divisions 
of  the  one  government* 

Such  an  interest,  if  it  be  an  interest,  or  such  an  evil,  if  it 
be  an  evil,  h  the  liquor  ti-aflBc. 

It  18  already  conceded  that  the  States  niay  regulate,  license 
or  prohibit,  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquors  for  home  consumption,  not  interfering 
with  it  when  coming  within  their  borders  from  other  domes- 
tic or  foreign  States  while  it  remains  and,  it  is  intended  that 
it  shall  remain,  in  the  original  packages. 

It  18,  then,  the  special  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discuss 
the  necesj^ity  of  the  assertion  of  national  power,  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  Stiites,  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tmflic,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  ea^tirpated,  and  the  onlai^ement  of  the  national 
powers  by  amendment  of  the  national  Constitution,  so  that 
the  whole  people  shall  summurily  and  forever  dispose  of  the 
evil,  without  waiting  for  the  tardy  action  or  stubborn  resist- 
ance uf  adverse  lociUities* 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  temperance  reform  wait^  nu 
the  comprofiension  of  this  thought,  and  will  practically  fail 
until  national  prohibition  is  adapted  as  the  plan  of  battle. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  general  discussion  of  the 
suViject  of  national  prohibition,  thei*e  should  be  a  word  of 
explanation  upon  the  forms  which  the  proposition  has  hitL 
erto  assumed.  The  first  proposition  for  the  amendment  of 
the  national  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  the  tnilEc  in 
inttixicating  bevemges,  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge,  was 
introduced  by  myself  in  the  House  of  Representative-*. 
December  27,  1876,  Tlie  joint  resolution  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  and  was  supported  by  a  speech  of  considerable 
length.  I  have  introduced  this  resolution  in  every  succeed- 
ing Congress,  and  it  was  favombly  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Committee  on  E<lucation  and  Labor  of  the  49th  Con- 
gress. This  resolution  proposes  an  af)8olute  affirmative  pro- 
hibition  by  the   nation  of  tlio  tmffic  in  distilled  alcoholic 
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hevemges  fiv>m  anJ  aft^r  lh<^  vt\ir  UhH>,  whiU^  iht*  t^MiUouhsl 
drink<  are  loft  to  tho  ro^rtilniu^^  of  llh^  Sl)\hMi«  \\(U\  t^^ 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  tho  S(iUe!«  Tto  ha  \\\  ^t\v  \\\ 
them  absolute  oi>ntrol  of  the  tmtKo  in  fonuouto^l  ^)vii\K« 
within  their  own  juri$iliction,  tV\H^  t\H>ni  tho  |u>>tootton  \\\\\\A\ 
the  national  government  now  extoiuU  to  it  in  \\\\^  )V)iuliilloh 
of  commerce  and  by  the  oxoreiso  of  otlior  powoVMi  {\\\\n  \\v\w 
tically  preventing  tho  oxoiviso  o(  tho  pt»llt»o  powor  liv  llio 
State  against  tho  ovil  ovon  whon  pntlUhition  in  HtloiupliMJ  Iin 
the  State. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Itomf  t\f  UppfHuifiuhHitiPii  i\f'  ffw 
United  States  of  America^  in  Conf/num  tmnpniMptf  {hi*o  thh'th  i|<* 
each  House  concurrintj  therein)^  *V\\\\i  tin*  followliitf  hiimmmImmmiI  In 
the  Constitution  bo,  nnd  horoby  In,  propoMiMl  iu  ihit  HfMli<pi|  Im  Im 
come  valid  when  rntifiod  hy  tlio  Li<^lMliil.tiri>M  of  llirMn  riMitMiM  nf 
the  several  States,  as  provided  in  tlm  (*otmtltiiU(itii 

AKTirMl  — , 

Sectiow  1.  From  and  aftur  tli<j  ymv  of  our*  \titfi\  \Wi  fl<« 
manufacture  and  sale  of  dintilM  hUufSutWt*.  \u^^t%\mi\uu,  D^pi'^fn,  »ti 
alcoholic  li<juoni  any  part  of  which  U  ohtnifM'd  hy  t\Ui\\hi]nu  nt 
process  equivalent  ih^rtiUt^  or  any  UtUf%Umi\9$n  tifftiotn  fni^t'tt 
or  adnlt^rrated  iritfa  ard^it  niMu^  or  with  ufiy  \Ht\m/$i  wUnU^it^p^ 
except  (or  m^lidn^l^  m^;haiii/;«il«  fiU^fumiti  mi4  «/;iir^iMft^  pHfptfi^^^ 
and  for  na^/m  x\^,%rtM^  Mttywit^r*'  wiihitt  th«  fuii^A  fH^U'^  tf4t4  fltst 
TerriUfn^  th^^/f^  tit^t  ^5<wkn?  ;  *#*/J  tliMr  tmitfniMt:um  tA  <NMh  S'y^mff^ 

iw  Hut  VM;  mA  yvryj*^^  ^ff^^Ay  *k^**r  i'.*^  ***^  fc^y**//  f*^  UfP^f»^4 

Vf   M«*     t1ft»lM(^:i*< J  **••.*     /'it**     **M      *«*•   V*     i *',!»*'/'#     M*1      >W*     .*i«///4/^#*.4#'^ 

t/   ii**  ^»Jir  \/    •/»•'  ."^y**'     *4\A      v»#    i«i»«i     Vi«*#t    ««i*i    ♦•••'«'     ^'»    •'^>*^» 
tlt't*»r  'li^    *«llft#"<'/.#i     !*♦#'/►/'/    ««    )#*..*-'/<#**<     •*     '»i«»   **»./*    j^/tJ'./y.     1^^ 
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lines  of  traffic  to  other  States  aud  Temtories  wherein  the  luanit* 
facture,  sale  and  use  thereof  for  other  pur|K>ges  and  use  tljan  thoed 
excepted  in  the  first  section  shall  he  lawful:  Prom<Jk<l,  That  the 
true  destination  of  such  packages  hu  plainly  marked  thereau. 

Sec,  8.  Should  this  article  not  be  ratified  hy  three-fourths  of 
the  State*  on  or  beforL-*  the  last  day  of  December,  1890,  then  the 
first  9L*otion  hereof  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  at  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years  from  stich  ratificntion ;  and  the  assent  of  any 
State  to  this  article  shall  not  be  rescinded  nor  reversed. 

Skp.  4.  Congress  sliall  enforce  this  article  by  aU  needful  legis- 
lation. 

The  prohibitory  sentiment  of  the  country  demands  that 
the  natiounl  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  include  the 
absolute  inhibition  of  fermented,  as  well  as  of  distilled  bev- 
erages, and  the  astonishing  development  and  great  evils  of 
the  use  of  fermented  drinks,  and  the  ease  with  whicli  they 
are  now  fortified  with  pure  alcohcd  and  other  drugs  and  poi- 
sons until  the  distinction  between  distilled  and  tormented 
liquors  is  lost,  justify  this  demand  of  the  earnest  friends  of 
prohibition.  In  ujiity  there  is  strength,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
I  shall  contribute  to  that  end  by  supporting  the  more  com- 
prehensive restriction  of  this  nefarious  trade.  A  succensful 
result  may  or  may  not  be  longer  delayed,  but  there  will  l>e 
at  least  unity  of  action,  without  w^hich  no  progress  whatever 
will  be  made*  In  the  advocacy  of  the  original  amendment 
I  have  given  my  reasons  for  the  form  in  wiiich  the  propo- 
sition was  made.  T  had  hoj>e  of  its  earlier  adoption  in  that 
form,  and  that  from  its  success  would  follow  the  destructiou 
of  the  trade  in  fermented  as  well  as  in  distilled  drinks.  If 
experience  shall  vindicate  the  eorrcrtness  of  tliat  judgment, 
no  one  will  regret  it  more  than  myself.  In  the  5(Kh  Congress 
I  sliall  introduce  the  proposed  amendment  for  the  aljsoluto 
prohibition  by  the  nation  of  the  trafHc  in  all  forms  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  and  trust  that  a  long-suffering  people  will 
rise  in  their  might  for  its  adoption,  and  for  the  rescue  of  our 
civilization  from  the  monster's  grasp.  Let  us  now  proeeed 
to  eon^^ider  the  necessity  of  the  national  prohibition  of  the 
traffic  iti  intoxicating  drinks* 
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NECESSITY   OF  NATIONAL   PROHIBITION, 

No  genenil  piil»lic  evil  has  ever  been  permanently  remove*! 
or  generally  restniined  without  the  agency  of  law*  Indeed, 
how  can  such  an  evil  be  i^moved  unless  there  is  a  public 
opinion  against  it  ?  Unless  public  opinion  is  pronounced 
against  it,  there  is  no  evil  whicli  the  forces  of  society  will 
endeavor  to  remove.  Law  is  the  inevitable  result  of  moral 
suasion  whenever  moral  suiision  is  effective ;  and  to  say  that 
thei-e  shall  be  no  law  is  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  mural 
suasion  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  evil  and  to  crciito 
public  opinion  for  its  removal. 

The  premises  involve  the  conclusion  which  logicail}  fol- 
lows. Therefore,  Avhoever  asserts  the  existence  of  a  general 
ovil  destructive  to  society^  inflicted  wholly  or  in  part  by  its 
individual  members  upon  each  other,  asserts  the  necessity  of 
a  law  to  assist  in  its  removal  and  to  pi-event  its  restoration. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  nature  of  the  ovil  of 
alcoholism,  and  to  the  self-evident  fact  that  but  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cause  through  the  agency  of  a  gi*eat  industry 
protected  by  law,  the  terrible  consequences  could  not  exist* 

If,  then,  laws  to  prohibit  or  restrain  the  evil  of  alcoholic 
intempemnce  should  exist,  the  only  inquiry  which  remains 
is,  what  is  the  best  law  to  effect  tJie  purjKise?  The  object 
of  the  law  should  be  to  extirpate  the  evil.  Is  alcoholic  in- 
temperance a  national  evil?  If  so,  should  it  not  be  prohib- 
ited by  nationid  law  ? 

But  if  a  national  evil,  it  follows  that  it  is  one  cursing  all 
sections  ^ — every  Territory  and  every  State.  If  so,  unless 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it  has  been  confided  by  the  States 
and  people  to  the  geneml  government,  the  law-making  power 
in  every  State  should  also  prohibit  the  evil  in  its  jurisdiction. 
But  we  find  on  examination  of  our  complex  form  of  govern- 
ment, embracing  in  one  gnmd  whole  that  of  the  natifui  and 
of  the  St^itcs,  that  what  is  called  the  police  power  is  in  the 
States  and  the  people  at  large  ;  that  no  substantial  pail  of  it 
has  been  confided  to  the  general  government,  at  least  no 
more  than  it  may  be  necessary  to  exercise  in  order  to  i»re- 
sei*ve  the  powers  exj^rcssly  or  by  fair  im[>li cation  delegated 
to  it  in  the  fundamental  law. 
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The  police  power  is  that  under  which  the  traffic  in  intox- 
icating drink  umst  be  controlled  and  proliibited,  if  at  Jill  — 
and  it  resides  in  the  States.  But  the  States  and  people  biive 
expressly  given  tii  the  generul  government  the  right  and 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
several  States,  and  witb  the  Indian  lril>es.  The  genenU  gov- 
ornnient  recognizes  and  protects  alcohol  as  property  and  m 
an  article  of  legitimate  eonnnerce.  So  long  as  any  State, 
domestic  or  foreign,  continues  to  permit  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  and  the  tratBc  therein,  the  general  government  sUuuk 
[>ledged  to  exercise  all  its  powoi's  of  legislature,  judicature 
and  execution  to  protect  and  facilitate  the  continued  inflic- 
tion of  the  curse. 

States  may  do  tnucb  to  rescue  their  people,  and  public  sen* 
timent  everywhere  may  cr}^  out  in  it^  exti-emity,  but  so  long 
as  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  guarantee 
the  safe  importation  and  transportiition  of  alcoholic  beVeniges 
in  the  original  packages  through  the  ports  and  over  the  avenues 
of  interstate  commerce  of  this  country,  the  extinction  or  sub- 
stantial restraint  of  the  evil  is  impossible.  If  the  demand 
did  not  already  exist,  local  laws  and  public  opinion  might, 
perhaps,  suffice  ;  but  not  now,  when  every  hamlet,  and  some 
inmate  of  almost  every  house  in  the  whole  land,  is  cursed  by 
unnatural  desire.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  discourage 
the  eflbrts  to  secure  prohibitory  laws,  both  constitutional  and 
statutory',  in  the  States.  They  are  indispensable,  and  even 
when  these  efforts  fail,  or,  the  laws  being  enacted,  their  pur- 
pose partially  faiU,  still,  they  constitute  the  nucleus  of  that 
agitiition  which  forms  public  opinion,  and  lead  gradually  up 
to  that  universal  [uiblic  judgment  wdiich,  so<mer  or  later, 
will  amend  tiie  constitution  of  the  country  so  us  to  prohibit 
alisolutely  this  baneful  traffic  every vvhere  by  national  law. 
It  should  be  observed  that  such  an  amendment  of  the  national 
constitution  would  not  be  an  infringement  upon  the  police  or 
any  other  p*nvers  of  the  States  and  of  the  people.  Quite  the 
contrary ;  for  this  power,  now  in  the  general  government,  to 
ivgulate  commerce  in  alcohol,  nullifios  the  police  powers  of 
the  States  to  protect  their  people  from  an  evil  which  falls  under 
their  absolute  jurisdiction,  in  theory,  and  which  in  its  tre- 
mendous scope  includes  almost  every  burden  and  crimei  to 
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prevent  which  the  State  governments  tbemselveB  exist.  Such 
an  amendment  would,  first,  remove  all  restrictions  from  the 
efforts  of  States,  and,  second,  would  place  the  general  govern- 
ment affirmatively  on  the  side  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people  and  of  all  the  States,  in  their  efforts  to  deliver  them* 
selves  trom  the  body  of  this  death.  Commerce  with  foreign 
powers  mu8t  be  regulated  by  national  laws,  and  there  are 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  wherein,  if  left  to 
themselves,  the  manufacture  and  trade  would  exist»  it  may 
l>e,  forever  ;  consequently,  under  our  complex  system  of  gov- 
ernment, it  would  be  impractical »le  to  remove  the  causes  of 
alcoholic  intempemnce  without  an  amendment  to  the  national 
laws,  Such  an  amendment  of  the  national  constitution  is  the 
proper  immediate  objective  point  of  all  tempemnce  agit4Uion 
and  work-  There  has  been  labor  enoui'h  Ion":  since  ex- 
I»ended  to  have  secured  the  result  if  directed  to  this  gi^at 
end.  There  will  never  be  any  substantial  and  permanent 
temperance  reform  in  this  countns  so  far  as  the  same  is 
dependent  upon  law,  until  the  sporadic  efforts  of  States  and 
sections  are  made  to  converge  upon  the  real  citiidel  of  the 
rum  curse,  w^hich  is  the  national  constitution. 


MUST   PROHIBIT   MANUFACTLTRE. 

There  is  another  fallacy  or  misdirection  of  ener;j^v  winch  is 
now,  fortunately,  being  generally  remedied.  Prohibition 
has  been  directed  against  the  sale  merely,  while  the  manu> 
factui*e  has  not  been  inierfei^ed  with ;  so  Oiat,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  never  been  a  prohibitory  law  in  this  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  enact  a  prohibitory  law",  in  its  true  sense, 
by  any  State.  It  is  apparent  that  to  pn>hibit  the  sale  while 
the  manufacture  and  transportation  are  unrestmined  and  the 
appetite  everywhere  exists  is  nugatory.  No  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture  and  transportation  can  be  effective  unless  by 
viilue  of  national  law,  because  the  manufacture  for  the 
world  can  take  place  on  any  single  square  mile  of  the  <*outi- 
nent,  and  transportJition  is  contmlled  by  national  power. 
Those  who  sneeringly  say  that  jyrohibition  does  not  pj*ohibit 
should  remember  that  there  never  yet  was  a  prohibitory  law 
in  this  country*  When  the  nation  has  prohiliited  the  inipor- 
tiition«  manufacture,  tnmsportatioTi  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
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beverages^  and  that  sort  of  prohibition  does  not  prohibit*  it 
will  be  ample  season  to  cry  out  iigainst  the  efficiency  of 
enactments  which  seek  to  extirpate  crime  from  the  land  by 
the  removal  of  its  groat  exciting  cause. 

It  18  often  said  that  it  is  impossiiile  to  prevent  the  manu* 
faeture  of  alcohol  for  ii^e  a^j  a  beverage*  Wliy  is  it  more 
difficult  to  prevent  the  manufacture  than  the  s:ile,  for  im- 
proper uses,  by  law?  All  civilized  governments  attempt  to 
regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale,  Tlie  nation  knows  every  dis- 
til ler^^  and  taxes  and  thrives  upon  its  product.  Some  States 
permit  and  regulate  the  sale  for  legitimate  uses,  while  others 
license  and  regulate  the  sale  for  all,  and  the  right  to  da  one 
implies  the  right  to  do  the  other  whenever  the  public  good 
may  require. 

What  difficulty,  then,  could  the  nation  experience  in  pro- 
hibiting and  preventing,  substantially,  the  creation  and  trans- 
portation of  alcohol  for  any  l>ut  medicinal,  scientific  and 
other  indispensable  uses,  if  the  attempt  were  seriously  made? 
Even  if  only  partially  successful,  why  not  make  the  most 
reasonalile  efforts,  if  we  are  to  make  any,  to  remove  the  evil, 
or  abandon  the  field  entirely?  I  have  no  argument  with 
those,  if  such  there  be,  who  are  opposed  to  any  legislation 
against  tlie  liquor  tniffic  —  with  those  who  would  either 
license  it  or  make  it  wholly  free.  Such  people,  to  be  con- 
sistent, should  repeal  the  whole  criminal  code,  and  recite  the 
golden  rule  to  pirates  and  snakes* 

If  we  are  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject,  why  not  aim 
to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and  full  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
then  enact  laws  whose  jurisdiction  is  complete,  and  whose 
penalties  and  ])rohibitions  are  commensurate  to  the  end? 
Hitherto  all  legislation  has  been  by  the  Stjites.  Necessarily 
it  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  sale  and  use  by  individuals. 
The  States  can  partially  reach  the  sale  and  use  witWn  their 
own  borders,  but  the  manufacture  and  distribution  are  practi- 
C4illy  be>^ond  their  control,  and  therefore  may  almost  as  well 
l>e  imrestricted  by  the  States,  since  to  prohibit  within  thou: 
resi)eclive  limits  is  merely  to  drive  capital  and  labor  else where^ 
without  perceptibly  diminishing  the  use  by  their  own  citi/*ens, 
Sueli  attempts  by  the  State  are  like  removing  the  Mississippi 
river  in  sections,  or  abolishing  the  east  wind  by  law. 
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For  half  a  century,  the  workiog  life  of  more  than  two  gen- 
erations, gigantic  effort!*  have  been  put  forth  by  noble  men 
and  women,  by  phiUmthropists,  by  statesmen  and  by  States^, 
to  restrain  and  destroy  the  alcoholic  evil,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  moral  suasion  and  by  Slate  law.  Public  sentiment 
has  been  aroused,  and  public  opinion  created,  and  at  times, 
in  my  belief,  it  might  have  been  crystallized  into  national 
law  had  the  labor  been  properly  directed.  But  it  has  failed, 
as  it  will  always  fail  so  long  as  we  save  at  the  spigot  and 
waste  at  the  bung.  I  borrow  this  expres.sive  simile  from 
the  business  of  the  enemy.  The  temperance  question  is  in 
its  nature  a  national  question ,  just  as  much  so  as  the  tariff  is, 
and  more  so  than  slavery  was.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  deal 
with  it  only  by  towns  and  counties  and  States.  All  possible 
local  effort  should  be  put  forth  against  the  liquor  death 
every wbei*e.  The  yellow-fever  should  be  fought  in  the  by- 
ways and  hospitals  by  the  physician  and  the  rmrse  as  well  as 
by  the  quarantine  of  our  ports,  and  the  suspension  of  infected 
traffic  by  national  law ;  but  the  enemy  will  forever  come  in 
like  a  flood,  unless  the  nation,  which  is  assailed  as  a  nation, 
defends  itself  as  a  nation.  Battle-fields  are  local,  but  the 
powers  which  contend  upon  them  are  national.  What  prog- 
ress would  have  been  made  in  the  restoration  of  national 
integi'ity,  if  the  w*ar  for  the  Cnion  had  been  conducted  by 
the  States  in  isohition,  and  their  etforts  had  been  contincd  to 
their  own  geographical  jurisdiction  respectively? 


NATIONALIZATION. 

What  the  temperance  reform  most  needs  is  unification  of 
effort,  nationalization.  Samson  was  not  more  completely 
hampered  by  withes  than  is  this  giant  reform  by  the  geo- 
graphical lines  of  States;  and  if  its  sujiporters  would  but 
use  their  sti^ngth,  they  would  at  once  find  their  natural  arena 
cii^cuni scribed  only  ]>y  the  national  domain. 

How  shall  this  be  done? 

By  concentration  upon  the  enactment  of  national  consti- 
tutional law.  The  nation  can  act  in  no  other  way  than  by 
law,  and  now  there  i^  no  national  law  for  the  renjoval  of  the 
alcoholic  evlL  On  the  contrary^  we  have  «»een  how  by  guar- 
anteeing the  importation  and  transiairtation,  and  permitting 
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the  manufacture,  the  national  constitution  is  the  ircrr  citiidH 
of  the  rum  power* 

Believing  aa  I  do  that  the  misdirectiun  of  effuitt  and  uin 
the  hick  of  comprehension  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  or  i>f 
earnest  desire  to  remove  it,  is  the  i*eason  why  the  temperance 
reform  bus  so  liltlo  of  actual  result  to  show  for  the  agitation 
of  the  hist  fifty  years^  at  the  risk  of  some  repelitioa,  I 
will  reproduce,  with  occasional  changes,  views  expressed  by 
myself  a  few  years  since,  when  endeavoring  to  decure  con^ 
centnition  upon  a  niitionid  {>luii  of  action.  One  thing  i*s  cer- 
tain—  that  the  promoters  of  the  truffie  most  dread  a  nationul 
movement.  So  long  as  the  nation  is  their  city  of  refuge  in 
it«  territory  and  its  laws,  they  fear  not  what  man  can  do 
unto  them.  If  they  are  persecuted  in  one  place,  as  did 
the  early  Christians,  they  flee  into  another,  and  wait  for  the 
returning  tide,  which,  like  the  ever  recurrent  pressure  of  the 
ocean  upon  Holland,  can  be  excluded  only  by  national  dykes. 
But  national  prohibition  would  be  the  end  of  the  traffic. 
They  instinctively  know  it,  and  everywhere  cry  out,  ''Take 
any  form  but  that."  The  liquor  interest  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  is  in  the  bauds  of  great  men.  They  arc  a  tre- 
mendous power.  They  are  neither  better  nor  much  worse» 
aa  a  class,  than  those  who  control  other  business  aSaii^. 
Many  of  them  are  "our  best  citizens/*  Whatever  they  do 
society  permits,  and  often  demands  for  its  own  gratification. 
But  they  know  what  hurts  them  when  they  suffer  laid  whut 
will  destroy  them  when  they  hear  it  proposed.  They  know 
that  national  prohibition  will  do  it.  They  are  opposed  to 
national  prohibition.  They  consider  prohibitionists  to  Jic 
cranks  and  fanatics.  When  the  "  children  of  light,"  as  we 
temperance  people  love  to  consider  ourselves,  as  compared 
with  the  liquor-dealing  *'  children  of  this  world,*'  perceive 
the  vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy's  fortifications,  they  will 
charge  upon  it  under  the  nnfional  Ixmner,  and  in  saving  the 
nation  they  will  save  all  its  parts. 


RIGHT    AKD   NECESi^fTT   OF   LEGISLATION. 

The  right  of  government  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
intemperance  has  been  strongly  denied,  but  the  absolute 
necessity  of  prohibition  or  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  intojti* 
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eating  drinks  has  been  demonstrated  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try where  their  use  has  unfortunately  become  prevalent,  and 
the  stxitute-books  of  EngUiiid  and  Amoriea,  for  tvvo  centuries 
at  least,  bear  constant  witness  to  the  exercise  of  that  power* 
The  question  has  been  raised  and  settled  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  LTnited  States,  and  by  the  highest  tribunals  in 
almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  if  not  in  all.  It  is  too  late 
to  deny  the  power,  the  right,  and  the  necessity  of  sueh  leg- 
islation. It  is  only  a  question  of  the  jurisdiction  by  which 
it  shall  be  enacted  and  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  lie 
carried. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  fallacy 
which  exists  m  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  assumed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  traffic  of  intoxicating  liquors  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  the  right  of  government  to  enact  legis- 
lation totaUy  and  that  which  is  pnrtialhj  prohibitory.  Gov* 
eminent,  it  is  said*  may  licence  and  reifvlate^  but  may  not 
prohibit.  But  there  is  no  such  distinction  in  reason  at  all. 
The  power  io  part iallt/  prohibit  by  license  restricted  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  a  certiiin  number —  which  is  prohibition  so  far 
ius  it  restricts  at  all  —  is  the  same  power  and  stands  upon  the 
same  ground  —  that  is,  the  obligation  to  promote  the  general 
welfare — as  that  to  prohibit  absolutely.  A  liceusc  to  only 
one  man  to  make  or  sell  ardent  spirits  is  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion to  all  the  rest  of  the  community  to  do  so  at  all.  The 
advocates  of  the  license  and  regulation  of  the  tniffic  have  no 
logical  ground  upon  which  to  object  to  absolute  prohibition, 
if  necessity  requu'es.  It  is  only  a  question  of  thffrep.  The 
universal  sense  of  niankind  has  passed  that  point  where  it  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  riffht  to  prohibit  absolutely 
and  totally.  There  is  in  fact  no  dilference  between  restraint 
id  prohibition  as  a  principle.  Prohibition  is  never  held  to 
itend  beyond  those  uses  which  are  demonstrably  injurious 
to  society.  For  all  necessary  and  beneticinl  puri>o»es  pro- 
hibitory laws  permit  or  license  the  traffic*  I  think  this  view 
of  the  subject  iinporUmt  and  a  complete  reply  to  those  who 
claim  that  the  evil  should  be  licensed  and  regulated,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  hold  the  total  prohibition  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  inalienable  right  and  the  enactment  of  a  sumptuary 
law.     The  one  is  as  mneb  a  sumptuary  law  and  a  violation 
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of  inalieniible  right  as  the  other,  and  no  more  so.  If  thi^  is 
true,  and  I  am  not  able  to  see  wherein  it  is  felse,  there  is  aa 
end  of  the  argument  between  the  advocates  of  license  and 
prohibition  as  to  the  ritj/U  of  such  legislation,  for  thej  sUiml 
upon  coniraon  ground,  and  there  is  no  logical  position  for 
those  who  controvert  the  justice  of  prohibitory  laws,  so 
called,  but  that  of  those  who  advocate  the  unrestricted  right 
to  manufacture  and  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  everybody  for 
all  purposes;  and  that  ground  has  not  been  held  by  any 
court  for  generations  to  my  knowledge. 

The  objection  to  license  is  that  there  is  not  enough  nf* 
practical  prohibition  in  it  to  diminish  the  evil. 

Alcohol  has  its  uses.  It  is  a  necessity  in  the  arts.  It  ts 
invaluable  for  many  medicinal  puiposes,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  to  protection  as  property.  But,  on  the  other  Imnd, 
it  is  armed  with  fatal  capacity  to  destroy.  It  is  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  evils.  In  its  peculiarly  fatal  form,  that  of 
distillation,  which  is  coucentnited  death,  it  was  unknown 
for  five  thousimd  years  of  the  world's  histx^ry,  and  man- 
kind were  the  better  for  their  ignorance.  The  fruit  of  thi.-i 
ti-ee  of  knowledge  has  been  death.  During  the  last  three 
centuries  what  is  known  as  ardent  spirits  with  us,  and  the 
immense  and  drcatlful  curses  which  grow  out  of  their  use, 
have  gnidually  arisen.  They  have  the  jwwer  of  penerting 
the  natural  instincts  and  tastes  of  I)oth  body  and  mind,  and 
to  i-ecreate  man  into  the  slave  of  perverted  appetites,  bgiving 
insatiable,  consuming,  uncontrollable,  devilish  power.  The 
image  of  God  becomes  dangerous  to  society  as  well  iis  to 
himself,  whether  as  a  maniac  or  as  a  criminal,  and  it  is  this 
consequence  of  the  use  of  intoxiciiting  liquors  which  the  laws 
have  constantly,  but  imperfectly,  undeilaken  to  control  tor 
many  years  :  nothing  more. 

The  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  mttional  constitution 
proposes  to  extend  over  the  national  domain  the  protection 
of  a  constitutional  inhibition  of  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  liquors  when  made  and  used  for  pun)oses  which  have 
been  pmved  to  be  detrimenUl  to  society,  and  ivhich  many  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  have  endeavored  vainly  to  restrict 
and  dej^troy. 

Nothing  hut  a  general   law  can  be  efficient.      That  ba^ 
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been  demonstrated  by  experience.  While  one  State  pro- 
hibits,  another  munufacturea  and  encourages.  The  appetitr 
already  exists.  It  increases  and  even  becomes  bereditury. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sjiloons  and  tip- 
pling places  educate  the  children  of  America  in  habit®  of 
intoxication,  and  the  appetite  icfiU  crush  the  imaginary  lirics 
which  State  legislation  erects  against  the  iutroduetion  of  tlii> 
evil  merchandise,  even  ajs  the  liillows  of  the  hike  whicli 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone  might  be  supposed  to  bury 
and  consume  the  paper  on  which  that  legislation  i,s  written. 
The  manufacture  and  the  appetite  act  and  react  upon  each 
other.  The  demand  creates  the  supply,  and  constantly 
cries  out,  "  Give  I  give  !  '*  The  supply  or  manufacture  is 
thus  stimulated  and  perpetuated.  It  will  always  continue 
unless  stopped  by  the  union  of  persuasion  and  compulsion, 
because  of  its  lucrative  nature,  and  because  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink,  w^hen  once  established,  lives  with  an  infemnl 
immortality  through  successive  generations  of  men.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  necessity  of  legal  enactment  is  apparent.  True 
that  behind  legal  enactments,  as  in  all  other  cases  where 
public  evils  and  crimes  are  prohibited  by  law,  must  be  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  law  in  a  free  country 
where  the  people  rule,  and  public  opinion  is  the  cre.nture  of 
experience,  argument,  discussion,  and  personal  appeal  —  in 
short,  of  "moral  suasion/*  us  these  agencies  are  called  in 
their  application  to  the  subject  of  intemperate  vice  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  '*  Moral  suasion "  must  precede 
the  law,  and  accompany  and  assist  in  its  enforcement.  They 
are  allies.  The  one  grows  out  of  the  other  just  as  the  lait? 
against  theft  grows  out  of  the  universal  sentiment  of  man- 
kind that  theft  is  wrong  and  a  public  evil  which  must  be 
pi*eventcd  by  the  forces  of  society. 

Laws  to  protect  society  against  intoxication  inevitably 
grow  out  of  moral  suasion,  if  there  is  enough  of  it  to  arouse 
the  general  conscience  and  the  intelligent  apprehension  of 
the  people  to  the  enormous  losses  and  %vrongs  inflicted  by 
alcohol  upon  society  at  large.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ciill  for 
more  of  moral  suasion  and  less  of  law  is  a  contradiction  of 
terms.  These  forces  are  in  harmony  like  a  father  and  son  in 
a  partnership ;  the  law  steps  in  and  enlarges  and  perpetuates 
25 
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the  business  which  inorul  suasion  has  established  after  years 
of  indefatigable  industry  upon  the  platform,  through  the 
press,  and  by  priv^ate  solicitation  and  appeal.  And  for  any 
person  to  cry  out  against  a  law  against  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
iDg  liquors  in  society  which  could  never  have  been  enact^id  at 
all  but  in  consequence  of  moral  suasion,  and  say  that  it 
injures  the  ciiuse  l»ecause  you  cannot  anujfrl  men  to  do  right 
against  their  will,  is  to  say  that  all  crime  and  every  public 
evil  tjhall  go  free  of  the  law;  not  only  that,  but  that  society 
shall  abandon  all  conservative  and  preventive  moans  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  come  after  us ;  that  not  only  i*haU 
the  law  abandon  the  present  but  the  rising  generation,  and, 
in  fact,  eonsisteucy  will  nxiuire  that  in  the  end  moral  suasion 
itself  must  be  abandoned,  since  it^s  inevit^^ble  result  is  a 
formal  embodiment  of  its  teachings  in  general  law,  as  soon 
as  it  has  produced  a  strong  public  sentiment  upon  which  law 
can  rest,  and  which  will  enforce  the  law. 

I  have  already  asked  attention  to  the  facts,  which,  as  I 
think,  demonstrate  that  the  unrestricted  use  and  efiecl  of 
distilled  spirits  constitute  public  evils  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
not  only  justify,  but  compel  the  interposition  of  the  hiw  ; 
just  now  I  wisli  to  confine  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
niitional  legislation,  if  we  would  reach  the  evil  efiectively. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  tirst  place,  that  the  intense  tliirst  or 
appetite  of  the  countr}^  w^ill  lead  to  the  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  alcohol  tbr  the  purpose  of  its  gratification. 
If  the  production  is  suppressed  everywhere  else  in  the  whole 
country,  still,  in  a  single  one  of  the  smallest  States  where 
the  manufacture  might  be  alio  wed  (and  the  temptation  to 
j)ermit  the  manufacture  in  small  and  istjlated  localities  would 
be  greatly  increased  in  the  proportion  that  the  concentration 
of  the  business  made  its  existence  profitable  to  the  State  for 
puqjoses  of  tjixation  and  otherwise),  the  materials  being 
transported,  as  they  would  be  from  other  States,  the  entire 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  distilled  spirits  for  the  whole  country 
could  easily  be  furnished.  The  manufacture  might  be  local* 
ized,  but  it  would  still  exist,  and  all  the  etforts  of  SlalAs 
legislation  elsewhere  would  thus  be  subst4intially  thwailed. 

Again,  supposing  that  every  State  imd  Territory  in  tlie 
country  should  suppress  the  manufacture,  and  importatioti 
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froul  ubroad  should  cootinue,  the  evil  would  reniuhi  the 
siuue ;  and  we  should  only  have  tmosferred  the  maniifactun 
with  the  itDtuense  ciijiiUil  cniguged  in  it,  to  a  foreign  countr\ 
to  which  we  should  tir^t  export  our  corn  and  rye  and  wheat . 
to  be  returned  in  the  fonu  af  imported  liquoi-s  to  the  dry 
throats  of  American  consumers.  Thus  we  should  retain  the 
evil  atYer  depriving  ourselves  of  the  revenues  deriveil  from 
it.  Now,  since  State  lej^i.slation  cannot  interfere  witJi  the 
manufacture  outside  Us  own  limits^  nor  possibly  within  its 
own  limits  for  exportiition  to  other  States,  and  an  commercr. 
alike  domestic  and  foreign,  U  c<»ntn»lled  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, it  is  apparent  that  any  legal  enactment  vvliich  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  mu^st  be  national  in  its  scope  and 
chanicter.  So  far  as  the  exportation  to  other  countries  is 
oonccmed,  while  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  still  carried 
on  without  great  evil  to  our  own  people^  aside  from  the  waste 
of  material,  and  the  perversion  of  capital  and  labor  from 
useful  purposes,  yet  to  continue  to  poison  mankind  at  large, 
with  what  we  had  prohibited  to  ourselves,  would  l>e  like 
peddling  off  to  our  neighl>oi*«  the  contaminated  and  fatid 
giuiTicnts  which  we  might  have  had  left  after  tbo  small-pox 
or  yellow-fever  had  run  through  our  own  family. 

As  a  means  of  suppression,  the  power  to  arrest  the  article 
in  tronstfu  is  hai*dly  less  important  than  that  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale ;  but  this  power  can  never  be  effect- 
ively exercised  so  long  as  the  United  States  protects  the 
transportation  of  ardent  spirited  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
forms  of  propeity  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  prevention 
when  there  is  a  chance  to  procure  and  while  all  the  innu- 
merable avenues  of  trans portiit ion  are  open. 
,  Again,  the  power  to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  and 
u»e  of  distilled  alcoholic  liquors  is  to  be  found  under  the 
head  of  the  police  power  of  government,  as  it  is  eddied,  which 
is  vested  primarily  in  the  several  SUitos ;  and  in  order  that 
this  power  he  exercised  by  the  nation  at  largo,  except  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  tlie  Territories,  the  Constitution 
must  tirst  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  national  government 
the  right  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  enforcement  i)f 
that  power  for  the  restriction   of  this  traffic.     There  is  no 
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valid  objection  to  the  enlargement  or  change  of  naitonn) 
jurisdiction  in  this  respect,  as  will  appear  from  an  inz^peciioii 
of  the  Constitution  us  it  now  stands.  The  power  alretuly 
exists  over  the  internal  police  of  the  Suites  so  Jar  as  to  pro- 
tect alcohol  as  property  for  aU  purposes  for  which  it  can  he 
manufactured  and  transported.  The  constitution  noit  inter* 
fere,s  with  the  internal  police  of  every  State  Avhich  ixiiy* 
desire  to  banish  liquor  from  its  borders  for  the  public  good, 
by  protecting  every  other  State  which  sees  fit  to  encourage 
the  traflSc  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  this  sub* 
stance  its  a  commodity  of  legitimate  commerce,  and  compels 
each  State  to  allow  its  importation  in  bulk  from  foreign 
cotmtries  and  other  States,  and  when  once  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  a  State  you  can  no  more  prevent  its  distribu- 
tion through  the  drain-shop  than  you  can  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  storm  by  a  geographical  line.  So  it  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution already  does  interfere  in  the  most  potent  and  siK»ci6c 
manner  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States  upon  this  all* 
important  subject. 

Thus  it  appeai-s,  ;?r^^,  that  the  evil  can  only  be  effectually 
reached  by  national  legislation,  and,  second,  that  such  legis- 
lation must  be  of  a  constitutional  chamcter.  It  further 
appears  that  this  is  the  assertion  of  no  new  power  over  tho 
internal  police  of  the  States.  It  is  only  a  modification,  for 
the  general  welfare,  of  a  power  already  possessed  by  the 
national  government,  which  is  now  being  exercised  to  the 
destruction  of  the  efforts  of  the  States  to  extirpate  a  prolific 
source  of  pauperism,  crime  and  death.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  now  is  and  has  been  from  the  begin- 
ning, is  a  law  for  the  unrestricted  manufacture,  sale,  impor 
tation,  exportation,  and  internal  transportation  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  It  is  the  great  legal  fortress  of  intt!m[)emnce  in 
this  country  to-day.  It  is  not  a  blank  upon  this  subjects.  Il 
is  not  even  a  mere  license  law.  But  by  it*  recognition  of 
alcohol  as  property,  which  may  be  made  and  used  and  car- 
ried and  protected  for  all  purposes  in  the  national  domain  ; 
by  its  protection  of  alcohol  as  an  imported  article  in  the 
I>orts  and  in  the  Territories  of  the  nation,  and  by  its  practicoil 
nullification  of  State  laws,  enabling  the  citizens  of  a  certain 
State  to  erect  a  public  liar  protected  by  the  supreme  law  of 
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the  land  along  every  inch  of  the  boundarieB  of  a  sister  State 
which  may  be  struggliDg  to  suppress  the  evil,  by  smuggling 
strong  liquors  with  impunity  across  the  boundaries  of  States, 
and  even  carrying  tlieni  everywhere  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  protected  if  need  be  by  the  Army  of  llxe  Union, 
in  these  way^^  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  is  now 
the  great  almighty  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  temperance 
refonn  in  this  country. 

That  Constitution  ought  in  this  respect  to  l>e  changed. 
Can  it  be  changed?  That  is  the  question,  and  there  is  but 
one  answer.  It  must  be  done.  No  such  word  a^/ail  shi*uld 
be  allowed  in  the  vocabulary  of  patriotism.  But  how  f  It 
can  oidy  be  done  by  public  opinion.  Intelligence,  conscience 
and  common-sense  are  the  foundations  of  sound  public 
opinion ;  and  they  are  the  agencies  which  must  be  relied 
uix>n  to  cflect  the  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  nation.  It  must  be  based  upon  the  intelligent  demand 
of  three- fourths  of  the  States  in  this  Union.  How  can  tliat 
public  sentiment  be  created?  First,  there  must  be  an  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied, 
and  that  the  nation  as  such  is  concerned  in  it.  Second,  there 
mast  be  a  practical  measure  proposed,  wise  and  just  and 
efficient,  upon  w^hich  the  eflbrts  of  the  people  can  be  concen- 
trated. That  measure  must  be  radical  in  its  nature,  but  it 
must  not  ignoi^  existing  rights  nor  violate  the  public  faith, 
nor  assail  the  personal  character  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  what  the  nation  recognizes,  and  has  recognized  from  the 
beginning,  as  a  legitimate  business  and  source  of  revenue  to 
the  coffers  of  the  country.  If  the  nation  has  traded  in  its 
own  destruction,  it  must  itself  wear  the  hood  of  shame. 
That  measure  cannot  destroy  property  riglits  vested  in  the 
public  faith  without  compensation  or  without  giving  time 
for  the  diversion  of  capital  to  other  and  less  pernicious 
industries.  But  the  trade  must  treat  popular  agitation  aD 
notice  to  quit.  It  must  exercise  common  prudence  for  the 
fiiture. 

The  slave  trade  was  abcdished  by  a  constitutional  provis- 
ion, which,  in  form,  gave  it  protection  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  If  it  had  been  proposed  to  make  that  provision  oper- 
ative at  once,  the  Constitution  itself  never  would  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  AmGrican  people.  That  mea-siire  mtist  inter* 
fere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  internal  uflait'8  of  the  States. 
leaving  to  them  the  enforcement  of  special  laws  within  their 
own  horderi*,  isuhjeet  to  the  general  constitutional  re^itriction* 
And,  finally,  in  order  to  have  practical  value,  it  must  Ije  on© 
which,  appealing  to  the  intelligence  and  palriniistn  of  all 
cIjishcs  in  the  whole  country,  will  have  some  rational  chance 
of  adoption  by  the  widely  diversified  interests,  prejudices 
and  .sentiments  of  this  vast  nation,  and  of  incorporation  into 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Such  a  meai^ure  I  hare 
endeavored  to  devise,  and*  although  it  may  l»e  full  of  imper- 
fections, I  have  felt  some  hope  that  it  would  turn  the  atten- 
tion ot  greater  powers  to  the  sul^ject,  and  that  some  plan  for 
the  suppression  of  this  national  crime  and  shame,  ttirougb  a 
constitutional  inhibition,  would  be  matured.  I  desii*e  to  call 
specific  attention  to  those  features  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  have  commended  themselves 
to  my  own  judgment,  and  which  I  have  thought  would  strike 
the  public  mind  with  some  force. 

LEADING   FEATURES   OT  THE   PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

First,  it  is  a  pmposed  const {iiUional  amendmei%t^  and  not 
a  measure  of  projxised  legislation  by  Congi'ess  under  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  is.  1  think  I  have  already  said 
enough  to  show  that  whatever  the  nation  does  to  facilitiile 
the  suppression  of  the  evils  perjietmted  by  alcohol  must  be 
accomplished  by  a  change  in  the  Constitution  itself. 


TttlE. 

Second.  The  time  when  the  first  clause  shall  take  effect 
is  so  far  in  the  future  that  vested  rights  will  not  sutler  at 
all ;  certainly  not  essentially.  Notice  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  is  sufficient  to  every  manufacturer  to  turn  \m 
attention  to  other  and  less  harmful  pursuits.  It  is  longer 
than  our  fathers  gave  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  countrj- 
to  remove  its  capital  fi*om  the  slave  trade,  even  if  ratified  at 
once,  and  ten  years  are  given  whenever  ratification  may  take 
place.  This  will  enable  every  man  to  wear  out  his  still  or 
convert  his  machinery  to  some  beneficial  purix)50.  It  will 
cover  the   average  period  of  business   life   for  this  endrQ 
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geuemtion,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  distiller  in  tli* 
world  who  desires  that  his  son  should  follow  the  pursuii 
in  whiL'h  he  himself  feeU  eonjpelled  lo  reranin,  and  the 
immediate  destructiun  of  which  would  reduce  his  family  to 
beggtiry.  Capital  invested  in  the  wholesale  and  import 
trade  could  be  very  easily  diverted  in  other  directions  at 
nmeh  shelter  notice,  while  the  retailer  only  requires  time  to 
sell  out  his  stock  on  hand. 

1  am  persuaded  that  great  injustice  is  often  done  in  ijublic 
discussions  of  this  subject  by  the  wholesale  denunciations 
and  uncharitable,  not  to  say  unchristian  and  even  brutal, 
epithets  which  are  hurled  at  the  large  number  of  American 
citizens  who  are  engaged  in  one  bnuich  or  another  of  the 
Ii*[Uor  business.  They  are  men  like  ourselves,  oftentimes 
better  than  those  who  assail  them,  and  nothing  is  giiined  h} 
the  effort  to  reform  individuals  by  lectures  which  would 
disgmce  a  fish-woman,  or  to  carry  groat  public  measures  by 
scurrilous  attacks  upon  men  who  follow  an  avocation  which, 
however  hostile  to  the  interests  of  mankind ,  is  yet  in- 
trenched in  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  —  a  Cfjnsti- 
tution  sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Washington,  Franklin  and 
Madison ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  broad  provisions  of  which 
we  derive  the  power  to  attack  our  fellow-men  with  a  license 
of  the  tongue  almost  as  pernicious  to  the  public  welfare  li- 
the license  of  the  tmffic  in  rum,  I  am  satisfied  that  ver> 
large  numbers  of  men,  whose  interests  are  hound  up  in  the 
liijuor  traffic,  would  themselves  gladly  co-operate,  if  tliey 
were  not  repelled  as  criminals,  with  the  most  ultra  advcicates 
of  the  tempemnce  cause  in  some  broad  measure  which*  while 
it  will  enable  them  to  avoid  pecuniary  ruin,  will,  at  the 
same  time,  protect  the  coming  generations  from  the  storm 
of  fire  and  brimstone  which  is  pelting  ours  like  that  which 
fell  ui>on  Sodom  and  GomoiTah  and  left  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Dead  Sea, 


THE   CX>NSUMEi:* 

Again,  the  conHumer^  he  who  complaius  tliat  you  assault 
his  manhood,  his  personal  liberty,  that  you  lock  up  his 
mouth  with  a  sumptuary  law,  that  you  tmmple  upon  his 
God-given   freedom,  when   you   deprive   him   of  his   mm. 
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whisky,  brandy,  and  giu,  when  you  iiiterfom  with  his  ri^bt 
to  get  drunk,  to  be  drunk  and  to  help  otljers  to  be  drunk 
like  himself,  even  this  man  cmmot  complain*  for  before  iho 
year  11*00  he  will  be  in  hh  gnive.  And  I  have  never  yet 
seen  the  sot,  even,  who  wanted  to  trarusmit  his  right  to  f»e 
destroyed  by  strong  drink  to  his  mm.  There  is  hardly  a 
victim  of  intemperance  on  this  continent  to-day  who  will 
not  vote  to  save  his  son  from  the  dreadful  appetite  wbicli 
chains  him  to  his  fate.  The  parental  sentiment  of  thd 
country  will  cry  out  for  this  amendment,  and  the  int^tincts 
of  human  nature  will  crowd  to  the  ballot-boxes  of  the  laud 
to  save  the  children  of  the  ages  to  come.  I  tirmly  believo 
that,  if  Congress  will  only  give  the  American  people  the 
opportunity  to  act  on  this  proposed  amendment^  it  would 
win  upon  a  popular  vote  after  two  years'  discu^sion. 

But  there  is  no  form  in  which  the  appeal  am  be  made  but 
by  the  submission  of  an  amendment  from  the  national 
Legislature  to  the  States  at  large,  and  why  should  not  the 
opportunity  be  given  and  the  result  left  with  the  people 
themselves? 

The  importation  of  liquors  is  now  the  subject  of  treaty 
stipulation  with  France  and  other  countries,  but  we  have 
the  unquestionable  right  to  abrogate  these  treaties  after 
reasonable  notice.  Every  nation  has  this  right,  and  I  allude 
to  it  only  bec^iuse  I  have  heard  the  existence  of  these 
treaties  suggested  as  an  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Again*  this  resolution  proposes  to  prevent  the  manu- 
facture. I  til  ink  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  no  jx^r- 
manent  temperance  reform  in  this  country  so  long  as  the 
manutaciure  is  free. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  law  in  any  State 
which  interfei*es  with  the  unrestricted  manufacture  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  for  every  purpose.  Whatever  is  made  will  he 
sold ;  and,  if  it  is  right  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  for 
any  use.  It  must  be  right  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture for  the  same  use,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  regulate  or 
prevent  the  sale  after  the  article  has  been  distributed  into 
a  million  localities  all  <»ver  the  country,  it  is  comparativeljr 
easy  to  control  the  manufacture,  whicht  necessarily,  must  b© 
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carried  on  wheix;  large  masses  of  capital  are  concentrated. 
Gmnted,  that  individuals  will  manufacture  their  own  poi- 
son, yet  they  must  <!(>  it  in  secret  and  under  such  difficulticii 
and  public  reprobation  that  comparatively  small  injury  could 
result.  And  if  it  is  ])os8ible  to  i-egulate  the  sale,  and  suo 
ce«sfully,  or  even  with  approximate  success,  to  restrict  Ihe 
sale  to  legitimate  and  neccjisary  uses  in  detached  States,  as 
has  been  so  largely  done  even  under  all  the  eroban^assments 
of  existing  laws  and  a  public  sentiment  none  too  sensitive 
and  never  hereafter  to  be  le^^s  so  than  now,  how  much 
easier  will  it  be  to  regulate  and  control  the  nianu/acture  by 
licenses  from  the  States  or  from  the  general  government, 
as  should  l>c  found  best  in  practice.  Especiidly  would  this 
l>e  so  when,  by  the  control  of  transportation,  every  paiticle 
made  could  be  traced  to  the  proper  and  authorized  dealers 
or  custodians  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceal  the  manufacture  if  carried  on  to  any  inju- 
rious extent.  Nothing  can  roach  the  manufacturer  but  a 
constitutional  amendment,  for  two  reasons :  first,  as  before 
observed,  the  Constitution  now  recognizes  ardent  spirits  for 
all  uses  to  be  property,  and,  second,  no  matter  how  strictly 
any  State  law  might  provide  for  its  suppression,  capital 
could  locate  in  some  other  jurisdiction,  in  some  other  State 
or  TeiTitory,  or  in  some  foreign  state,  and  create  the  supply 
which  the  drinking  appetite  of  the  consumer  demands. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  this  legislation 
based  upon  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  for  the  Constitution 
now  asserts  and  exercises  the  power  to  substantially  control 
or  thw^art  the  police  power  of  the  States  by  rendering 
nugatory  their  eftbrts  to  regulate  and  suppress  the  evil. 
The  police  powers  of  the  States  are  thus  really  nullified  or 
abridged  in  a  most  important,  nay  a  matter  of  vitjil,  con- 
cern. The  dejidllest  foe  of  social  happiness  and  public 
order  is  pkced  under  the  protection  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution, and  the  State  nmst  subordinate  its  process  to  the 
rights  of  rum,  protected  by  the  national  power.  I'his 
amendment  pro])oses  to  repeal  those  restrictions  upon  the 
rights  of  States  to  govern  themselves,  and  substitute  pn)- 
visions  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  enlightened  Stale 
legislation  and  the  interests  of  society,  and  thus  it  proposes 
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to  re-enforce  the  police  power  of  the  States  acting  for  the 
public  good.  This  certainly,  at  the  worst,  \s  no  gr«utor 
restrictiuu  uf  the  powers  of  the  States  than  now  exi&ts  in 
the  Constitution  by  virtue  of  the  protection  given  to  the 
liqaor  interests  nguinst  which  tlie  States,  so  many  of  thenSv 
wage  war.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  an  advocate  of 
Suites*  rights  should  be  satistied  with  the  Constitution  aa 
it  is,  and  then  complain  when  it  is  proj^osed  to  change  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  give  the  States  still  greater  power  U> 
restrict  and  control  an  evil  over  which,  hKil  for  this  Consti* 
tution,  the  States  would  have  absolute  power. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  sufficient  I'eply  to  those  who, 
claiming  that  they  desire  to  suppress  the  evil,  object  to  an 
iiicrease  of  State  power  for  that  purpose.  If  the  i*eal  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  objector  would  relieve  the  liquor  trstffic  of 
all  legal  disabilities,  whether  State  or  national,  then  this 
view  of  States*  rights  will  not  be  satisfactory.  He  will  then 
bo  sjitistied  with  no  conatitutional  amendment  which  does  not 
destroy  all  "  police  power,"  State  or  national,  to  interfere 
with  the  evils  of  alcoholic  intempenmee.  "  States'  rights  ** 
is  a  term  too  much  abused  in  these  latter  days,  and  houest 
men  should  examine  well  the  motives  and  pretenses  of  those 
who  appeal  to  prejudices  engendered  by  controversies  which, 
with  their  causes,  are  vanished  avvay.  We  certainly  are  a 
nation  to  such  extent  that  a  vast  evil  which  contaminates 
the  atmosphere  of  the  continent  can  be  assailed  with  na- 
tional power,  especially  when  it  can  be  reached  successfully 
in  no  other  way,  and  the  method  proposed  leaves  to  the 
States  the  execution  of  the  great  work  if  they  will  perform 
it  in  their  own  self-chosen  way. 

But  I  would  not  fail  to  urge  that  tticre  be  no  national 
action  at  the  expense  of  that  which  otherwise  would  be  done 
in  the  States,  The  two  forms  of  agitjition  and  legislation 
should  go  on  together,  and  each  as  the  ally  of  the  other,  pro- 
moting, by  their  joint  action,  the  success  of  both,  fortifvinjj 
and  securing  their  conquests  when  madr, 

In  the  same  campaigns  we  discuss  both  State  and  natituml 
issues.  Why  is  it  not  easier  and  blotter  to  consider  the  issue 
against  alcohol  in  its  broad  and  national  aspect,  which  is  the 
really  important  and  only  decisive  one,  rather  than  wholly  i 
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its  local  and  lesser  relations  in  States,  counties  and  tovvan? 
At  the  same  primaries  wo  select  both  State  and  lujiionul 
candidates,  or  choose  delegates  to  act  for  iis*  in  conventions 
which  perform  our  will.  Why  not,  then,  see  to  it  that 
national  candidates  are  sound  upon  the  tempeiTince  issue, 
well  u.s  those  who  are  to  f>e  ofBcei's  only  of  the  State? 
Ko  more  important  cpiestions  ever  arise  in  Congress  than 
questions  upon  bilk  and  resolutions  which  relate  txy  traffic  in 
alcohol,  and  yet  we  ignore  them  in  the  formation  of  natjni»al 
platforms,  and  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  the  exen  iso  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  [x>wer. 

The  movements  of  the  present  time  for  prohibitory  amend- 
ments of  State  constitutions  and  for  st^itutory  prohibition  and 
regulation,  including  the  system  of  *^  local-option  "  etibrt,  are 
of  great  importimce,  especially  as  the  means  of  tempomry 
restraint,  and  as  the  centers  of  agitation  and  means  of  cre- 
ating enlightened  jndilic  opinion ;  but  such  is  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  evil,  and  such  are  the  relations  of  the  general 
and  special  or  State  governments  to  e^ich  other,  that  nothing 
but  a  movement  based  upon  the  national  idea  presents  a  clear 
prospect  of  permanent  success.  The  same  and  gi'eater  diffi- 
culties arise  in  all  action  for  the  permanent  or  even  temporary 
suppression  of  tlic  liquor  traflBc  that  does  not  include  aggres- 
sive co-operation  of  the  national  government,  which  ruined 
the  country  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  which 
did  not  abate  until  the  whole  subject  of  commerce,  foi'eign 
and  between  the  States,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  one 
sovereign  power.  The  combination  of  local  and  national 
effort  is  indispensable  to  the  desired  end.  Neither  can  pre- 
vail without  the  other :  neither  can  be  postjioned  for  the  other 
without  harm.  Let  everyt^ody  throw  a  stone  at  the  liquor 
traffic,  e^ich  in  his  own  way,  when  he  is  so  organized  that  ho 
can  not  or  will  not  use  prepared  ammunition  nor  shoot  with 
the  regulation  gun. 

Hut  still  the  fact  will  remain  that  to  ignore  or  delay  the 
movement  for  a  prohibitory  amendment  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution, so  that  it  may  be  reserved  to  be  a  Yorktown  rather 
tlum  a  Bunker  Hill — that  is  to  say,  a  crowning  rather  than  a 
preliminary  battle  —  is  to  decide  to  fight  as  a  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, or  an  isolation  of  States,  rather  than  as  a  trained 
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army  with  a  genenil  plan  of  campaign,  and  a  natioaal  ooo- 
centration  of  organized  power  for  the  destructioii  of  an 
organized  niitiou:il  curs€* 

It  is  a  division  and  misdirection  of  power  where  combina- 
tion and  definite  aim  are  required  to  give  substantial  suecesd. 
It  is  time  that  the  prohibitory  idea  should  assume  that  eon- 
injl  of  any  national  party  which  beloirgs  to  a  sentiment  which 
ii  the  conviction  of  tbree-foartha  of  the  people  in  that  party. 
No  party  can  remain  peiinanently  three-ffKirths  for  pro* 
bihition  and  one-fourth  against  it.  That  is  less  jxvssible  than 
it  once  was  for  the  nation  to  remain  pennanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Ideas  never  compromise.  They  contend  for 
uuistery,  but  thej^  never  conciliate  nor  coalesce.  We  are  at 
the  dividing  of  the  ways ; 

••  The  crisis  presses  on  us. 

Fmie  to  face  with  as  it  standdt 
With  its  solemn  lips  of  question. 
Like  the  Sphinx  on  Egjpt's  sands*** 

Our  generation  is  passing  away.  Let  not  those  of  ns  who 
have  chiefly  done  our  work  forget  that  the  nation  will  survive 
us,  and  that  the  tree  of  liljcrtj'  will  be  full  of  sap  after  we 
are  gone.  Let  ns  die  in  the  direction  of  hope.  If  the  vic- 
tor)* come  not  in  our  time,  nor  to  our  advnnt4i^e»  let  those 
who  bur^^  us  have  reason  to  embalm  our  hearts,  that  in  the 
thick  tight  which  is  Iwatween  us  and  the  Holy  Land,  chief- 
Uiins  who  coirnunnd  our  children  shall,  like  the  crusader,  cast 
the  sacred  relics  far  forward  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe.  So 
may  the  armies  of  the  cross  win  victories  from  the  memory 
of  our  devotion  to  the  right. 

Let  us  at  least  leave  hehind  the  example  of  unflinching 
and  unselfish  valor  put  forth  in  a  sul>lime  cause  —  a  cause 
which  it  is  duty  to  uphold,  even  though  complete  eticcesa 
may  linger  until  our  warfare  is  ended*  and  our  sncrifices  and 
calamities,  if  any  there  be,  endured  for  its  promotion,  shall 
be  long  overpast. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

W0B14K   SUFFRAGE   AND   TEMPERANCE   REFORM. 

Woman's  Kingdom*  the  Home,  at  Stake  —  Wom&u  the  Greatest  Barrier 
to  Intempemnce — Temperance  is  Woman's  War  —  Rum  DestJ-ojs 
the  Home  —  Sutfrage  of  Womim  Iiidispensab]*3  ti»  Ihe  Tt!mperaac6 
Reform  —  Human  Suffrage  the  True  Ideal  —  Woman  Suffmge  Dis- 
cussed—  Semite  Committee's  Report  on  Suffrage  of  Woman  — 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  an  Dlusta-ation  of  Womnn*8 
Ability''  to  Shape  Action  ^  Ouida'S  Notions  about  Women  —  Intelli- 
gent Men  Concede  Woman's  Capacity  and  Moral  Fitness  —  Suffra^ 
not  a  Right  Dependent  on  Sex — To  Vote  the  Great  Primitive  Right 
— Maternity  doe^  not  Discjualify;  Motherhood  adds  MotiTe*  — 
Mothers  cau  Attend  Church,  why  not  the  Polls?  — Objection  that 
Woman  does  not  Desire  Suffrage  — Objection  that  Ha.«tband  and 
Wife  win  Disagi'ce — Experience  of  Wyonung.  Wai^hlngton.  an*l 
Kansas  —  Women  Voting  has  made  Voting  Respectable  —  Senate 
Report,  on  Development  of  Woman  Suffrage — School  SuflHrage  in 
Eleven  States  —  Sx>eech  of  Hon.  Albert  Griffin  —  Free  Suffi'age 
for  Ail. 

THE  worst  consequences  of  the  liquor  traffic  fell  upon 
women  and  children. 
Intemperance  is  the  most  cowardly  of  all  crimes.  I  say  of 
all  crimes;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  so  long  as  the 
effects  of  self-poisoning  by  the  use  of  intoxicuting  Ijcverages 
ari^  confined  to  the  drunkard,  the  pmctice  is  only  a  f  i^e,  yet 
the  moment  that  he  is  led  by  H  to  viohite  his  duty  to  others^ 
and  trespass  upon  their  nghts,  he  l)ecomes  a  criminal.  Al* 
though  there  is  much  infenipenmce  among  women,  and  it  \s 
to  be  feared  that  the  habit  is  increasing,  especially  among  the 
fast  and  wealthy  few,  still  the  gentler  sex  is  coraparutively 
free  from  the  dread Tul  practice^  which  is  so  common  among 
men.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  fact  may  be  that  the 
woman  nature,  if  not  the  better,  is  less  inclined  to  the  iudul* 
gence  of  coarse  animal  tendencies,  like  gluttony  and  drunk- 
enness, that  woman  has  fewer  temptations,  and,  when  there  is 
opportunity*  is  more  readily  reclaimed.  Then,  again,  woman 
is  the  supreme  being  In  the  family,  and  instinctively  perseveres 
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longest  against  teoiptalion,  adversity  and  unfortunate  cuvi- 
ronmeut,  in  the  cHbrt  to  sustain  unci  preserve  tlie  taniily  hark 
from  wreck  on  the  sea  of  dissipation.  All  the  intense  feel- 
ings and  forces  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  ure  milled  for 
the  gi'eat  struggle  ttgainst  the  drink  demon  who  invades  her 
sacred  citadel.  Whoever  surrenderB  to  him,^ — and  sometimes 
he  captures  all  and  spai'es  neither  age  nor  sex, — as  a  nth*, 
the  woman  who  is  wife  and  mother  yields  last. 

Intemperance  in  not  a  natural  j)ashion.  It  is  am  accjuutHl 
appetite;  and  woman,  warned  of  its  special  horrorn  i-Ci^erved 
for  herself,  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  its  general  prevalence 
among  men.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  influence  of  woman 
withdrawn  from  the  warfare  against  alcohol ;  or  even  that 
she  were  as  inditferent  and  inactive  in  her  opposition  lo  it  as 
the  maases  of  the  other  sex  I — Would  not  the  ravages  of  the 
ti-affic  be  doubled  in  five  years? 

Men  alone  would  weldom  lose  a  day  or  a  dollar  in  temper- 
ance crusades*  The  war  for  abstinence  is  a  war  for  woman 
and  for  home.  It  is  woman*s  war.  Jfan  may  help  her.  But 
she  fights  it,  if  it  be  fought,  and  she  wins  it,  if  it  l>o  won. 
It  is  her  kingdom  which  is  at  stake*  and  ujjon  her  Kioee^s 
depend  all  the  great  interests  of  society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spiritual  tiber  ot  ^vonian  ?* 
organiziition  is  of  a  higher  typo  than  that  of  man.  She  18 
more  closely  allied  with  the  moral  and  religious  elements  or 
force-s  in  the  univoi>ie — with  thewe  qualities  in  the  Great 
Source  of  everj^thing.  This  is  one  of  the  diHerences  between 
the  sexes,  and,  like  physical  strength*  i^  one  not  of  kind  hut 
of  ilcgi'ee. 

Man  |>os.se^ses  niorr  of  lx>dy.  It  is  not  clear  that  he  has 
the  stronger  mind  ;  and  his  moral  or  spiritual  natum  is  as  much 
the  weaker  as  his  physical  is  superior  to  that  of  woman.  Sa 
far,  he  has  hud  the  better  ojjportunity,  for  superior  strength 
ba.s  enabled  him  to  seize  it*  and  brute  si^ltishness  has  led  bim 
to  do  it*  80  the  history  of  woman  has  been  that  of  dejM'od- 
ence — generally  of  slavery,  for  both  pets  and  drudges  uve 
alike  slaves — jtist  as  the  refined  and  spiritual  and  good  have 
been  cnicified  on  every  Calvary,  from  the  earliest  ages,  by  the 
tyranny  of  physical  force. 

Woman  in  history  has  the  siune  relation  to  man  in  histoiy 
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&t  the  purer  and  the  better  side  of  human  tiatare  has 
always  sustained  toward  its  less  refined  and  roaterial  tenden- 
cies. Aiid  OS  in  the  evolution  of  Uie  ages  spirit  eventu* 
ally  vunquis^hcs  njatter,  the  soul  the  body,  right  conrjuers 
wrong,  and  the  pure  and  holy  are  victorious  over  all,  and 
assert  a  supremacy  which  destroys  nothing  that  should  con- 
tinue, and  chastens  selfishness  only  so  far  as  to  convert  its 
strength  into  a  source  of  good,  elevating  and  refining  and 
preserving  those  qualities  which  uni*estmined  have  tynuinized 
and  destroyed,  so  in  the  higher  and  holier  and  happier  agen 
upon  which  we  are  now  surely  entering,  the  complete  en- 
franchisement of  woman  is  the  primal  condition  and  hasio 
fact  which  will  mark  the  era  of  the  douunance  of  reason  and 
conscience  in  the  affairs  of  the  race. 

But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  very  selfishness  of  womati 
couii>els  her  to  be  the  enemy  of  mm  ;  for  nira  destroys  her 
home  as  the  serpent  despoils  the  mother-bird  of  her  brood* 
While  I  believe  that  "  ever  Uie  right  comes  uppermost,  and 
that  ever  is  justice  done,'*  and  that  the  various  forces  of 
**  moral  suasion  "  would  in  the  end  i-emove  the  liquor  ti*nffic, 
yet  it  takes  too  long  —  too  many  ages  —  and  we  cannot  wait. 

And  again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature  that  the 
rulnig  force  in  society  should  embody  itself  in  law.  Gov- 
ernment is  a  natural  institution,  although  in  its  forms  it  may 
be  modified  by  the  will  of  men.  When  society  is  informed 
of  any  great  evil  and  of  the  mmedy,  it  will  remove  that  evil 
if  it  be  strong  enough  to  do  it.  The  evil  of  alcoholic  intoxi- 
cation is  one  of  the  greatest  which  have  ever  afllicted  human- 
ity. Society  is  becoming  iufornred  of  this  fact,  and  is 
anxiously  endeavoring  to  remove  it ;  so  far  ^vith  but  pari  iai 
su(!ce.ss.  Public  sentiment  has  already  in  many  cases  taken 
on  the  form  of  laws  which,  being  defective  or  defectively 
executed,  have  failed  —  some  totidly,  all  partially  failed. 
Why  has  the  law  failed?  Why  lias  it  been  defective?  Why, 
when  its  terms  were  efficient,  has  it  still  failed  in  execution? 
Is  there  any  force  in  society  not  yet  utilized,  and  which  can 
be  and  therefore  must  be  utilized,  in  order  to  give  and  ex* 
cute  gOf)d  lnw,s  for  the  destruction  of  the  traffic  in  puisofi 
drinks?  I  believe  that  the  suHVage  of  woman  is  indispcnsji- 
ble  to  the  success  of  the  tempenince  reform. 
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But  I  know  that  suflmge  will  never  be  given  to  woman  In 
dO  important  a  matter  as  this,  unless  by  the  concession  of  the 
correctness  of  a  principle,  which,  if  granted,  will  sooner  or 
later  confer  complete  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  suffrage*  upon 
womanhood  just  as  it  is  exercised  by  man.  When  this  w 
done,  we  shall  heai%  not  of  manhood  suffrage  nor  of  woman- 
hood suffrage,  but  of  soul-suffrage.  In  the  soul  is  the  source 
of  the  right ;  and  whoever  has  a  mature  human  soul  is*  under 
our  form  of  government,  entitled  to  human  suffrage.  Hunojiti 
suffrage  is  its  true  mime.     Let  us  baptize  it  thus. 

Therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the 
general  subject  of  the  suffrage,  since  we  cannot  hope  nor  do 
we  cai^  for  its  concession  to  woTuan  to  be  applied  to  o»e 
purpose  alone,  however  important  that  purpose  may  be* 


FOUNDATION   OF  THE    RIGHT  OF  SPFFBAOE. 

If  there  be  any  principle  upon  which  our  form  of  goverti* 
ment  is  founded,  and  wherein  it  is  different  from  amtocracies^ 
monarchies  and  despotisms,  that  principle  is  this  : 

Every  human  being  of  mature  powers,  not  disqualified  by 
ignorance,  vice  or  crime,  is  the  equal  of  and  is  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  any  other  such 
human  being  under  the  law. 

The  independence,  equality  and  dignity  of  all  human  souIh 
is  the  fundamental  assertion  of  those  who  l>elieve  in  what  we 
call  human  freedom.  This  principle  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  one,  even  by  those  who  oppose  tlie  extension  of  sut&age 
to  women.  But  we  are  informed  that  hfifimts,  idtota  mid 
women  are  represented  by  men.  This  cannot  reasonably  be 
chiimed  unless  it  be  first  shown  that  the  consent  of  these 
classes  hjis  been  given  to  such  I'epresentation,  or  that  they 
hick  the  capacity  to  consent.  But  the  exclusion  of  these 
classes  from  participation  in  the  government  deprives  them 
of  the  power  of  assent  to  representation  even  when  they  po^ 
seas  the  requisite  ability  ;  and  to  say  there  can  be  represen- 
tation which  does  not  presuppose  consent  or  authority  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  who  is  represented,  is  to  confound  all 
reiison*  and  to  assert,  in  substance,  that  all  actual  power, 
whether  despotic  or  otherwise,  is  representative,  and  there- 
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fore  free.  Id  this  sense  the  Czar  represents  his  whole  people, 
just  as  voting  men  represent  women  who  do  not  vote  at  all, 

Tme  it  is  tliat  the  voting  men,  by  excUnling  women  an<l 
other  classes  from  the  suffrage,  by  that  act  charge  theiuselves 
with  the  trust  of  administering  justice  to  all,  even  as  the 
monarch  whose  power  is  !iased  upon  force  is  bound  to  rule 
uprightly.  But  if  it  be  true  tliat  *'  all  just  government  is 
founded  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,'"  then  the  govern- 
ment of  woman  by  man,  without  her  consent,  given  in  her 
sovereign  capacity,  if,  indeed,  she  be  an  intelligent  creature, 
and  provided  she  be  competent  to  exercise  the  power  of  suf- 
frage, which  is  the  sovereignty,  even  if  that  government  be 
wise  and  just  in  itself,  is  a  violation  of  natural  right,  and  an 
enforcement  of  servitutle  and  slavery  against  her  on  the  paii 
of  man.  If  woniiin,  like  the  infant  or  the  defective  classes^ 
be  incapable  of  self-government,  then  republicim  society  may 
exclude  her  from  all  participation  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  the  laws  under  which  she  lives.  But  in  that 
case,  like  the  infant  and  the  fool  and  the  unconscnting  subject 
of  tyniimical  forms  of  government^  she  is  ruled  and  not  rep- 
resented l»y  man. 

Thus  much  I  desire  to  say  in  the  beginning,  in  replj*  to  the 
broad  assumption  of  those  who  deny  women  the  suffrage  by 
saying  that  they  are  already  represented  by  their  fathers,  their 
husbands*  their  brothers,  and  their  sons,  or  to  state  the  propo- 
sition in  it^only  proper  form,  that  woman,  whose  assent  can 
only  be  given  by  an  exercise  of  sovereignty  on  her  f)art,  is 
represented  by  man,  w^ho  denies  and  by  virtue  of  power  and 
possession  infuses  to  her  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  whereby 
that  representation  can  be  made  valid. 

The  claim,  then,  that  woman  is  represented  by  the  other 
sex  is  not  well  founded,  and  is  based  upon  the  same  assump- 
tion of  power  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  government  anti- 
republicjui  in  form.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  ^he  is,  as  a 
free  being,  already  represented,  for  she  can  only  be  repre- 
sented according  to  her  will  by  the  exercise  of  her  will 
through  the  suffrage  itsielf. 

As  already  ol^sen^ed,  the  exclusion  of  woman  from  the 

Ruffrago  under  our  form  of  government  can  be  justified  upon 

proof,  and  only  upon  proof,  that  by  reason  of  her  sex  she 
26 
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is  incompetent  to  exercise  that  power.     This  is  a  question 
of  fact. 

The  common  ground  upon  which  ail  aijree  may  he  stated 
thus  :  All  males  having  certain  quahfications  are  in  reason  and 
in  law  entitled  to  vote.  Those  qualifications  affect  cither  the 
body  or  the  mind,  or  both. 

First,  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age.  The  age,  in  itself, 
is  not  material,  Init  maturity  of  mental  and  monil  develop- 
ment is  material,  soundness  of  body,  in  itJ:»elf,  not  being 
essential,  and  want  of  it  alone  never  working  forfeiture  of 
the  right,  although  it  nuiy  prevent  its  exercise. 

Age,  as  a  qualification  for  suffmge,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confoun<led  with  jige  as  a  qualifiaition  for  service  in  war- 
Society  has  well  established  the  distinction,  and  that  one  has 
no  I'elation  whatever  to  the  other;  the  one  having  reference 
to  physical  prowess,  while  the  other  relates  only  to  the  mentiil 
and  moral  state.  This  is  shown  by  the  ages  fixed  by  law*  for 
these  cpuilifications,  that  of  eighteen  years  being  fixed  as  the 
commencement  of  the  term  of  presumed  fitness  for  military' 
service,  and  forty-five  years  as  the  pcrio<l  of  its  tennination  ; 
while  the  ago  of  presumed  fitness  for  the  suftrage,  which 
retjuires  no  physical  superiority  certainly,  is  set  at  twenty- 
one  years,  when  still  greater  strength  of  body  has  been 
attained  than  at  the  period  when  liability  to  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  war  commences :  and  there  are  at  least  three 
inillioti  more  male  voters  in  our  country  tlian  of  the  popu* 
hitiiui  liable  by  law  to  the  performance  of  military  duty.  It 
is  still  further  to  be  observed  that  tlie  right  of  suffnige  con- 
tinues as  long  as  the  mind  lasts,  while  ordinary  liability  to 
military  service  ceases  at  a  period  when  the  physical  power*- 
though  still  strong,  are  beginning  to  wane.  Tlic  truth  is 
that  there  is  no  legal  or  natural  connection  between  the  right 
or  liability  to  tight  and  the  right  to  vote 

The  right  to  fight  may  be  exercised  volunUirily,  i>r  ilie  lia- 
bility to  fight  may  be  enforced  by  the  Ci>mniiuiity  wherjever 
there  is  an  invasion  of  right,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
physical  forces  of  society  may  be  called  upon  in  self-defense, 
or  in  justifiable  revolution,  is  measured  not  by  age  or  sex, 
but  by  necessity,  and  may  go  so  far  as  to  e^all  into  the  field 
old  men  and  women  and  the  lust  vestige  of  physical  force 
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It  can  not  be  claimed  that  \voman  has  no  right  to  vote  because 
she  is  not  liable  to  tight,  f<*r  she  is  so  liable ;  aritl  the  freest 
government  on  the*  fiice  of  the  earth  has  the  reserved  power, 
under  the  cull  of  necessity,  to  place  her  in  the  forefront  of 
battle  itself;  uikK  more  than  this,  woman  has  the  right,  and 
ollen  has  exercised  il»  to  go  there. 

If  any  one  could  question  the  existence  of  this  reserved 
power  of  society  to  call  the  force  of  woman  to  the  common 
defense,  either  in  the  hos])itnl  or  the  field,  it  vvould  be  womaa, 
who  has  been  deprived  of  ijarticipation  in  Uie  government 
and  m  shaping  the  public  policy  which  has  resulted  in  dire 
emergency  to  the  State.  But  in  all  times,  and  under  all  forms 
of  government  and  of  social  existence,  woman  has  given  her 
body  and  her  soul  to  the  common  defense. 

The  qualification  of  age,  then,  is  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  mental  and  monil  tHness  for  the  suffrage  on  the 
part  of  those  who  exercise  it.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  pos- 
session of  physicid  powers  at  all. 

All  other  qualifications  imposed  upon  male  citizens,  save 
only  tliut  of  their  sex,  as  prerequisites  to  the  exercise  of  suf- 
frage, have  the  same  objects  in  view,  and  can  have  no  other. 

The  property  qualification  is,  to  my  mind,  an  invasion  of 
natural  right,  which  elevates  mere  property  to  an  equality 
with  life  and  personal  liberty,  and  ought  never  to  l)e  imposed 
upon  the  suffrage.  But,  however  that  may  be,  its  application 
or  removal  has  no  relation  to  sex,  and  its  only  object  is  to 
secure  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  under  a  stronger  sense  of 
obligation  and  responsibility  —  a  qualitication,  be  itobseri^ed, 
of  no  consequence  save  as  it  influences  the  mind  of  the  voter 
in  the  exei'cise  of  his  right. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  qualification^  of  sanity,  education, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  exclutle  dementia,  ignorance 
and  crime  from  participation  in  the  sovereignty.  Every  con- 
dition or  qualification  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  suf- 
frage l>y  the  ciiizcu.s,  save  otdy  sex,  has  for  its  only  object  or 
possible  justification  the  possession  of  mental  and  moral  fit- 
nejss,  and  has  no  relation  to  physicnl  i>ower. 

The  question  then  arises.  Why  is  the  qualification  of  mas- 
culinity required  at  all? 

The  distinction  between  human  lieings  by  reasons  of  sex  is 
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a  physical  distiuctioD.  The  soul  is  of  no  sex.  If  there  ho  a 
distinetiou  of  soul,  by  reason  of  the  physical  difference,  or 
accompanying  that  physical  dillerence,  woman  is  the  superior 
of  man  in  mental  and  moral  qualities*  In  proof  of  thia  see 
all  the  eulogiums  of  woman  pronounced  by  those  who,  like 
the  serpent  of  old,  would  flatter  her  vanity  that  they  may 
continue  to  vvield  her  power. 

I  repeat  it  that  the  soul  is  of  no  sex,  and  that  sex  is,  so 
far  as  the  possession  and  exercise  of  human  rights  and  powers 
are  concerned,  but  a  physical  property,  in  which  the  female 
is  just  as  important  as  the  male,  and  the  possessor  thereof 
under  just  aa  great  need  of  power  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  society,  and  the  government  of  society,  as 
man ;  and  if  there  be  a  diflbrence,  she,  by  reason  of  her 
average  physical  inferiority,  is  really  protected,  and  ought  to 
l>e  protected,  by  a  sui>erior  uiental  and  moral  fltness  to  give 
direction  to  the  coui*se  of  society  and  the  policy  of  tlie  State. 
If,  then,  there  be  a  distinction  between  the  souls  of  human 
beings  resulting  from  sex,  I  chiim  that,  by  the  universal  test!* 
mony  of  all  men,  woman  is  better  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
the  suflVage  thun  muii. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  suffrage  is  an  inherent 
natural  right,  and  by  others  that  it  is  merely  a  privilege 
extended  to  the  individual  l)y  society  in  its  discretion- 
However  this  may  be^  practically  any  extension  of  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  to  individuals  or  classes  not  now 
enjoying  it,  must  be  by  concession  of  those  who  already 
possess  it,  and  such  extension  without  revolution  will  be 
through  the  suffrage  itself,  exercised  by  those  who  have  it 
under  existing  forms. 

The  appeal  by  those  who  have  it  not  must  be  made  to 
those  who  are  asked  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  own 
power,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  human  nature,  which  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  male  sex,  should  hesitate  and  delay 
to  yield  one-half  its  power  to  those  whose  cause,  however 
strong  in  reason  and  justice^  lacks  that  physical  force  whicii 
so  largely  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  masses  of  men 
themselves  have  wrung  their  own  rights  from  rulers  and 
kings. 

Give  woman  justice,  or  a  chance  to  take  what  l>elongs  to 
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hew  if  she  wants  to.  After  that  we  can  talk  of  protection^ 
if  she  needs  it.  Will  woman  be  less  attmctive,  because  she 
can  vote?  Will  she  be  less  of  a  necessity  or  less  of  a  luxury 
in  human  aflairs?  If  she  can  do  so  much  without  tUe  ballot, 
what  could  she  not  accomplish  with  it?  It  is  a  false  pretens< 
that  men  withhold  the  ballot  for  her  sake  ;  it  is  Cor  their  own* 
It  is  greed  of  power  —  poor,  mean  jealousy  of  woman  in  fair, 
open  competition,  and  fear  of  sul^jugation  trom  reduction  to 
our  own  aliquot  part  of  power  in  society.  That  is  what  aib 
us  men*  E3'e-rolling  ranters  about  the  angelic  sweetness  of 
woman,  etc.,  and  the  contamination  of  the  ballot  should  have 
their  feelings  submitted  to  chemical  analysis. 

It  is  not  strange  thsit  when  overwhelmed  with  argument 
and  half  won  by  appeals  to  his  better  nature  to  concede  to 
woman  her  equal  i>ower  in  the  State,  and  ashamed  to  blankly 
refuse  that  which  he  finds  no  reason  for  longer  withholding* 
man  avoids  the  dilemma  by  a  pretended  elevation  of  his  help- 
meet to  a  higher  sphere,  where,  as  an  angel,  she  has  certain 
gauzy  ethereal  resources  and  superior  functions,  occupations 
and  attributes  which  render  the  possession  of  mere  earthly 
e very-day  powers  and  privileges  non-essential  to  woman, 
however  mere  mortal  men  themselves  may  find  them  indis- 
pensable to  their  own  freedom  and  happiness. 

But  to  the  denial  of  her  right  to  vote,  whether  that  denial 
be  the  l>lunt  refusal  of  the  ignorant  or  the  polished  evasion 
of  the  refined  courtier  and  politician,  woman  can  oppose  only 
her  most  solemn  and  peipetual  appeal  to  the  rejinon  of  man 
and  to  the  justice  of  Almighty  God.  She  must  continually 
point  out  the  natui'e  and  object  of  the  suffmge,  and  the 
necessity  that  she  possess  it  for  her  own  and  the  public  good* 

AVhat,  then,  is  the  suffrage,  and  why  fs  it  necessarv 

THAT  WOMAN    SHOULD   POSSESS   AND  EXERCISE  THIS   FUNCTION 
OF  FREEMEN? 

I  will  quote  briefly  from  the  report  of  the  niii|oiity  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  during  the  first  session  of  the  49th  Congress  : 


The  rights  for  the  maintenance  of  which  hunjan  governmontp 
are  constituted  are  life,  liberty  and  property.  These  rights  are 
common  to  men  and  women  alike,  and  whatever  citizen  or  subject 
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exists  as  a  member  of  any  body-politic,  under  any  form  of  goven»> 
ment,  is  entitled  to  demand  from  the  sovereign  power  tlie  fall 
protection  of  these  rights. 

This  right  to  the  protection  of  rights  appertains  to  the  indivld* 
nal,  not  to  the  family  alone,  or  to  any  form  of  association,  whether 
social  or  corporate.  Probably  not  more  than  five-eighths  of  the 
men  of  legal  age,  qualified  to  vote,  are  heads  of  families,  and  not 
more  than  that  proportion  of  adult  women  are  united  with  men  in 
the  iegal  merger  of  marrietl  life.  It  is,  tfierefore,  quite  incorrect 
to  speak  of  the  State  as  an  aggregate  of  families  duly  represented 
at  the  ballot-box  by  their  male  head.  The  relation  between  the 
govern  me  tit  and  the  individual  is  direct;  all  rights  are  individual 
rights  J*ll  duties  are  individual  duties. 

Government  in  its  two  highest  functions  is  legislative  and 
judicial  By  these  powers  the  sovereignty  prescribes  the  law, 
and  directs  its  application  to  the  vindication  of  rights  and  the 
redress  of  wrongs.  Cod  science  and  intelligence  are  the  only 
forces  which  enter  into  the  exercise  of  this  highest  and  primary 
function  of  government.  The  remaiiiing  department  is  the  exec- 
utive or  adminifitrative,  and  in  all  forms  of  government  —  the 
republican  as  well  as  in  tyranny  —  the  primary  element  of  admin- 
istration is  forces  and  even  in  this  department  conscience  and  intel- 
ligence are  indispensable  to  its  direction* 

Ifj  now,  we  are  to  decide  who  of  our  sixty  millions  uf  human 
beings  are  to  constitute  the  citizenship  of  this  republic,  and  by 
virtue  of  their  qualifications  to  be  the  law-making  power,  by  what 
tests  shall  the  selection  be  determined  ? 

The  stiffrage,  which  is  the  so v>e reign ty,  is  tliis  great  primary  hiw- 
making  power*  It  is  not  the  executive  power  proper  at  alL  It  is 
not  finmded  upon  force.  Only  that  degree  of  physical  strength 
which  is  essential  to  a  sound  body  —  the  home  of  the  healthy 
mental  and  moral  constitution  —  the  sound  soul  in  the  sound  body 
is  retjuii^ed  in  the  performance  of  the  function  of  primary  legisla- 
tion. Xever  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  gcnume  republio 
has  the  law-making  power,  whether  in  general  elections  or  in  the 
framing  of  laws  in  legislative  assemblies,  been  vested  in  Individ* 
uals  who  have  exercised  it  by  reason  of  their  physical  powers* 
On  the  contrary,  the'  physically  weak  have  never  for  that  reason 
been  *h»pnv**d  of  the  suffrage  nor  of  the  privilege  of  service  fn 
the  public*  councils  so  long  as  they  possessed  the  necessary  powers 
of  locomotion  and  expression,  of  conscience  and  intelligence, 
which  are  common  to  all.  The  aged  and  the  physically  weak 
have,  as  a  rule,  by  reason  of  superior  wisdom  and  moral  sense, 
far  more  than  made  good  any  bodily  inferiority  by  which  thty 
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have  difiered  from  the  more  robust  members  of  tbe  commu- 
nily  In  tbe  discuHiiiou  au(\  decisions  of  the  ballot-box  and  iu  the 
councils  of  State*. 

The  executive  power  of  itself  Is  a  mere  (ihysical  iustruinentatity 
—  an  animal  quality — ^and  it  is  confided  frora  necessity  to  those 
individuals  who  possess  that  qiiuUty,  but  always  with  danger, 
except  80  far  as  wisdom  and  virtue  control  its  exercise.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greater  the  mass  of  higher  and  spiritual  forces, 
whether  found  in  tliose  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  law  is 
assigned,  or  in  the  great  mass  by  wlxom  the  suffrage  is  exercised, 
and  who  direct  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  will  be  the 
safety  and  the  surer  will  be  the  happiness  of  the  State* 

It  is  too  late  to  question  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of 
woman  to  understand  great  political  issues  (which  are  always 
primarily  questions  of  conscience  —  questions  of  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  principles  of  right  and  of  wrong  in  public  and 
private  affairs)  and  properly  decide  them  at  the  polls.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  your  committee  are  awai-e,  the  pretense  is  no  longer  ad- 
vanced that  wot  nan  should  not  vote  by  reason  of  her  mental  or 
moi*al  unfitness  to  perform  this  legislative  function  ;  but  the  suf- 
frage is  denied  to  her  because  she  can  not  bang  criminals,  suppre^ 
mobs,  nor  handle  the  enginery  of  war.  We  have  already  seen 
the  untenable  nature  of  this  a8sum|>tion,  because  those  who  make 
It  bestow  the  suffrage  upon  very  large  clashes  of  men  who,  how* 
ever  well  qualified  thuy  may  be  to  vote,  are  physically  unable  to 
perforin  any  of  the  duties  which  appertain  to  the  execution  of 
the  law  and  the  defense  of  the  State.  Scarcely  a  senator  on  this 
floor  is  liable  by  law  to  perform  a  military  or  other  administrative 
duty,  yet  the  rule  so  many  set  up  against  the  right  of  women  to 
vote  would  disfranchi^^e  nearly  this  whole  body. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  grant  that  woman  can  not  fight.  His- 
tory fs  full  of  examples  of  her  heroism  in  danger,  of  her  endur- 
ance jmd  fortitiide  in  trial,  and  of  her  inrl is [»en sable  and  supreme 
service  In  hosj»ital  and  field ;  and  iu  the  ]i  and  ling  of  the  deft  and 
horrible  mjvchinery  and  infernal  agencies  which  scienc©  and  art 
have  prepared,  and  are  [>reparing  for  hrmian  destructtou  in  future 
wars,  woman  may  perform  her  whole  part  in  the  common  assault 
or  the  common  defense*  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  this 
trivial  objection  that  she  is  incompetent  for  purj^oscs  of  national 
murder  or  of  bloody  self-defense  as  the  basis  of  the  denial  of  a 
great  fundamental  right,  wdien  we  consider  that  if  that  rigiir  were 
given  to  her  she  would  by  its  exercise  almost  certainly  aboliKh  this 
great  crime  of  the  nations,  which  has  always  inflicted  upon  her 
the  chief  burden  of  woe, 
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It  will  be  admitted  that  the  act  of  voting  is  ofwrativt*  in 
government  only  a$  a  menns  of  deciding  upon  the  adoption 
or  rejection  of  measures  or  of  the  selection  of  officers  to 
enact,  administer,  and  execute  the  laws. 

It  also  must  be  admitted  that  iu  the  discharge  of  tbe^ej 
functions  Intel liorence  and  conscience  are  the  faculties  i*equi- 
Bite  to  secure  their  proper  performance. 

In  this  day,  when  woman  ha^s  demonstrated  that  she  is  fully 
the  intellectual  equal  of  man  in  the  profound  as  well  as  in  the 
politer  walks  of  learning  ^ — in  art,  science,  literature,  and, 
considering  her  opportunities,  that  she  is  not  his  inferior  in 
any  of  the  professions  or  in  the  gi*eat  mass  of  useful  occupa* 
tions.  while  she  is,  in  fact,  becoming  the  cbief  educator  of 
the  nice,  and  is  the  acknowledged  support  of  the  great  min- 
istrations of  charity  and  religion  ;  when  in  such  great  organ- 
iaitions  as  the  suffnige  associations,  missionary  societies, 
the  Xatio7wl  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Urtion,  and 
even  upon  the  still  larger  scale  of  international  action,  she 
has  exhibited  her  pow*er  by  mere  moral  influences  and  the 
inspiration  of  great  purposes,  wntbout  the  aid  of  legal  penal- 
ties or  even  of  tangible  inconveniences,  to  mould  and  direct 
the  discordant  thought  and  action  of  thousands  and  millions 
of  people  scattered  over  separate  States,  and  sometimes  even 
living  in  countries  hostile  to  each  other,  to  the  ai^complish- 
ment  of  gi'eat  earthly  or  heavenly  ends,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  deny  to  woman  the  suffrage  in  politic-al  affairs  upon  tbei 
false  allegation  that  she  is  wanting  in  the  very  quidities  mos^I 
indispensable  and  i^equisite  for  the  proper  exercise  of  thisf 
great  right. 

The  advocates  of  universal  male  sulfrage  have  long  since 
ceased  to  deny  the  ballot  to  woman  upon  the  ground  that 
she  is  untit  or  incompetent  to  exercise  it. 

There  is  a  class  of  high-stepping  objectoi^,like  Ouida,  who 
decry  the  sound  judgment  and  moral  excellence  c»f  woman  as 
compared  with  man,  but  in  the  same  breath  these  people 
deny  the  suffrage  to  the  masses  of  men,  and  advocate  "the 
just  supremacy  of  the  fittest,"  so  that  no  time  need  lie  wasted 
in  refutation  of  those  malignant  and  Iil>elous  aspersions  upon 
our  mothers,  sisters  and  wives,  which,  when  carried  \jo  logi- 
cal conclusions  by  their  onni  authors,  deny  the  fundamental 
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principles  of  liberty  to  man  and  woman  uHke,  and  reassert 
in  its  baldest  form  the  dogmu  that  "  tlie  existing  system  of 
electoral  power  nil  over  the  world  is  ubsurd.  and  will  remain 
so  because  in  no  nation  is  there  the  coui*age,  perhaps  in  no 
nation  is  there  the  intellectual  power,  capable  of  putting  for- 
ward and  sustaining  the  logical  doctrine  of  the  just  suprem- 
acy of  the  fittest." 

In  fact,  all  honest,  intelligent  men,  who  believe  in  the 
republican  system  of  government  at  all,  concede  that  woman 
has  the  capacity  and  moral  fitness  requisite  to  exercise  the 
ballot. 

There  is  no  escape  from  it*  The  discussion  has  passed  so 
far  that  among  intelligent  people  who  believe  in  the 
republican  fonn  —  that  is,  free  government  —  all  mature 
men  and  women  have  under  the  same  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions the  same  rights  to  defend,  the  same  grievances  to 
redress,  and,  therefore,  the  same  necessity  for  the  exercise 
of  tills  great  fundamental  right  of  all  human  beings  in  free 
society.  For  the  right  to  vote  is  the  gmat  primitive  right. 
It  is  the  right  in  which  all  freedom  originates  and  culminates. 
It  is  the  right  from  which  all  others  spring,  in  which 
they  merge,  and  without  which  they  fall  whenever  assailed. 

This  right  makes,  and  is  all  the  difference  between  govern- 
ment by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  government 
without  and  against  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and  that  is 
the  difference  between  freedom  and  slavery.  If  the  right  to 
vote  be  not  that  difference*  what  is?  If  either  sex  as  a  class 
can  dispense  with  the  right  to  vote,  then  take  it  from  the 
strong,  and  no  longer  rob  the  weak  of  their  defense  for  the 
benefit  of  the  strong. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  suffrage  as  a  right 
dependent  at  all  upon  such  an  irrelevant  condition  as  sex. 
It  is  an  individual,  a  pei-sonal  right.  It  may  be  withheld 
by  force ;  but  if  withheld  by  reason  of  sex  it  is  a  moral 
robbery. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  duties  or  maternity  dis<]ualify  for 
the  performance  of  the  act  of  voting,  It  can  not  be,  and,  I 
think,  is  not  claimed  by  any  one,  that  the  mother,  who  other- 
wise would  !)c  lit  to  vote,  is  rendered  mentally  or  morally 
less  tit  to  exercise  this  high  function  in  the  State  because  of 
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motherhood.  On  the  contrary^  if  any  woman  has  u  mattre 
ciore  than  another  person,  man  or  woman,  to  secure  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  go(»d  hivvs,  it  is  the  mother, 
who»  heside  her  own  life,  person,  and  property,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  ballot  is  as  essential  as  to  the  aime 
rights  possessed  hy  man,  htis  her  little  contingent  of  immor- 
tal l»einir?5  to  conduct  safely  to  the  porttiU  of  active  life 
through  all  thw  snares  and  pitfalls  woven  around  them  by 
bad  men,  and  bad  laws  which  bad  men  have  made,  or  good 
laws  which  bad  men,  unhindered  by  the  good,  have  defied  or 
have  prostituted,  and  rightly  to  prepare  iheui  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  their  day  and  generation,  includ* 
hig  the  exercise  of  the  very  right  denied  to  their  mother* 

Certainly,  if  but  for  motherhood  she  should  vote,  then  ten 
thousanil  limes  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  mother  should 
be  guarded  and  armed  with  this  great  social  and  political 
power,  for  the  sake  of  all  men  and  women  who  ar«  yet  to  be, 
Btit  it  is  said  that  she  has  not  ihe  time.  I.K3t  us  sec.  By 
the  best  deductions  I  can  make  from  the  census  and  ft-otn 
other  sources  there  are  15,0n0,0rK>  women  of  voting  age  id 
this  country'  at  the  present  time,  of  whom  not  more  than  10,- 
00(^000  are  married,  and  not  more  than  7,50(>,(K10  are  still 
liable  to  the  duties  of  tnaternity,  for  it  will  be  remetnbered  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mothers  of  our  country  at  any  given 
time  are  below  the  voting  age,  while  of  those  vvhc*  are  above 
it  tmother  large  pmportion  have  piussed  beyoufl  the  point  of 
this  objection.  Not  more  than  one-half  the  female  [)opula- 
tion  of  voting  age  are  liable  to  tliis  olijection.  Then,  why 
disfranchise  the  7,500,000,  the  other  half,  as  to  whom  your 
objection,  even  if  valid  as  to  any,  does  not  apply  at  all ;  and 
these,  too,  as  a  class  the  most  mature,  and  therefore  the  liest 
qualified  to  vote  of  any  of  their  sex?  But  how  nmch  is  there 
of  this  objection  of  want  of  time  or  physical  strength  to  vote 
in  it«  applicalion  to  women  who  are  bearing  an<l  tratuing  the 
coming  millions?  Th<*  families  of  the  country  average  five 
persons  in  number.  If  we  assume  that  tliis  givoH  an  average 
of  three  children  to  every  pair,  which  is  prolmbly  the  full 
Tiumlier,  or  if  we  assume  that  every  married  mother,  after 
she  becomes  of  voting  age,  hilars  three  children,  which  b 
certainly  the  full  allowance,  and  that  twenty-four  years  are 
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consumed  in  doing  it»  thct*c  is  one  child  born  every  eight 
years,  vrhose  coming  is  to  interfere  with  the  exerrisc  of  a 
duty  or  privilege  which,  in  most  States,  and  in  all  the  most 
important  elections,  occui's  only  one  duy  in  tw<i  years. 

That  same  mother  will  attend  ehureh  at  lea^t  forty  times 
yearly,  on  the  averuorc.  from  her  cradle  to  lier  irnive.  beside 
an  infinity  of  other  social,  religious,  and  industrial  ol>liyntion?j 
which  ahe  porfurms  and  assumes  to  perform  because  she  is  a 
married  woman  and  a  motlier,  rather  than  for  any  other  I'ea- 
aon  whatever.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to  deprive  women  —  yes, 
all  women  alike  —  of  an  inei^timable  privilejii^e  and  the  chief 
power  which  can  bo  exercised  hy  any  free  individual  in  the 
State*  for  the  reason  that  on  any  given  day  of  election  not 
more  than  one  woman  in  twenty  of  voting  age  will  probably 
not  Ijo  able  to  reach  the  polls*  It  does  seem  probable  that  on 
these  interesting  occanions  if  the  husband  and  wife  di^ac^ree 
in  politics  they  could  arrange  a  pair,  and  the  probjibility  is, 
that  arrnngenient  failing,  one  could  be  consummated  witli 
some  other  lad^'  in  like  fortunate  cbcumstances  of  opposite 
political  opinions.  More  men  are  kept  from  I  be  polls  by 
druidccnness,  c»r,  being  at  the  polls,  vote  under  the  influence 
of  jJtrong  drink,  to  the  reproach  and  destruction  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  who,  if  woman  could  and  did  vote,  would 
cast  the  ballot  of  sobriety,  good  onler,  and  reform,  under 
her  holy  influences,  than  all  those  who  would  be  kept  from 
any  given  election  by  the  necessaiy  engagements  of  mothers 
at  bome. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  innumerable  and  trifling  causes 
which  keep  many  of  the  best  of  men  and  strongest  opponents 
of  woman  suffrage  fnini  the  jhiHh  upon  important  occasions, 
it  is  dtlBcult  to  be  tolerant  of  the  objcclion  that  woman,  by 
reason  of  motherhootb  has  no  time  to  vote.  The  greater 
iixposuns  of  man  to  the  casualties  of  life  actually  disables 
him  in  sucb  way  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  for  him 
to  exercise  the  franchise  more  frequently  thjm  is  the  aise 
with  women,  including  mothers  and  all.  And  if  this  liability 
to  lose  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rigbt  once  or  possibly 
twice  in  a  lifetime  is  a  reas<ui  that  woujeu  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  at  all,  why  should  men  not  be  disfranchised 
also  hv  the  same  rule? 
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But  it  is  urged  that  woman  does  not  desire  the  privilege. 
If  the  right  exist  at  all,  it  is  an  individual  right,  and  not  one 
which  belongs  to  a  chiss  or  to  the  sex  :is  such.  Yet  men  t€»H 
us  that  they  will  rote  the  suflVage  to  women  whenever  the 
majority  of  women  dcsii-e  it.  Are,  then,  our  rights  tlie 
property  of  the  majority  of  a  di8fninchi8ed  claiis  to  which 
we  may  chance  to  belong?  What  would  we  say  if  it  were 
seriously  proposed  to  recall  the  suflruge  from  all  colored  or 
from  all  white  men  because  a  majority  of  either  cla«8  should 
decline  or  for  any  cnuse  fail  to  vote?  I  kiKJW  thai  it  is  said 
that  the  suflVage  is  a  ])rivilege  to  be  extended  by  ihobe  who 
have  it  to  those  who  have  it  not.  But  the  matter  of  rigbif 
of  moml  right,  to  the  franchise  does  not  depend  upon  the 
indifference  of  those  who  possess  it,  or  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  it,  to  the  desire  of  those  women  who  wish  to  enjoy 
their  right  and  to  discharge  their  duty*  If  one  or  many 
choose  not  to  claim  their  right,  it  is  no  argument  for  depriving 
me  of  mine  J  or  one  wotnan  of  hers.  There  are  many  reasooa 
why  some  women  declare  themselves  opposed  to  the  exten* 
sion  of  suffmge  to  tlieir  sex*  Some  well  fed  and  pampered, 
without  serious  experiences  in  life,  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  subject  at  all.  Vast  numbers,  who  seci^etly  and 
earnestly  desire  it,  from  the  long  habit  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  other  sex,  upon  whom  they  are  so  entirely 
dependent  while  disfranchised,  and  knowing  the  hostility  of 
their  "  protectors "  to  the  agitation  of  the  aubjeet^  conceal 
their  real  sentiments,  and  the  *'  lord"  of  the  family,  referring 
this  question  to  his  w*ife,  who  has  heard  him  sneer,  or  worse 
than  sneer,  at  snftVagists  for  half  a  lifetime,  ought  not  to 
expect  an  answer  which  she  knows  will  subject  her  to  his 
censure  and  ridicule,  or  even  his  uhexpressed  disappro- 
bation. 

It  is  like  the  old  appeal  of  the  master  to  his  slave,  to  know 
if  he  would  be  free.  Full  well  did  tlie  wise  and  wary  slavo 
know  that  happiness  dejiended  upon  declared  contentment 
with  his  lot.  But,  all  the  same,  the  world  does  move.  Col* 
oi»ed  men  ai-o  free.  Colored  men  vote.  Women  will  vote. 
If  colored  women  vote,  their  votes  will  be  cast  quite  as 
intelligently  as  those  of  colored  men.  There  will  be  one 
million  of  them.    "ttTiite  women  will  vote,  and  there  are  two 
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of  them  to  one  colored  woman  all  thitiugli  the  South,  and  in 
the  whole  country  ten  times  as  many.  How,  then,  is  the 
quality  of  the  suffnige  to  be  iujured  hy  reason  of  color, 
unless  the  white  color  is  the  inferior?  The  suggestion  is 
dishonorable.  To  such  paltry  talk  are  the  opponents  of 
woman  suffrage  driven   by  the  truth.     A  little  further  on, 


I   shall    revert    to  the  evidence  of  a  general 


and 


desire  on  her  part,  and  on  the  part  of  just  and  intelligent 
men,  that  the  suffrage  be  extended  to  women. 

But  w^e  are  told  that  husband  and  vrife  will  disagree,  and 
thus  the  suffrage  will  destroy  the  family  and  ruin  society.  If 
a  maiTied  couple  will  quarrel  at  all,  they  will  find  the  ocai- 
sion,  and  it  w^ere  fortunate  indeed  if  their  contention  might 
concern  important  affairs-  There  is  no  peace  in  the  family 
save  where  love  is,  and  the  same  spirit  which  enables  the 
husband  and  wife  to  enforce  the  toleration  act  l>etween  them- 
selves in  religious  matters  will  keep  the  peace  between 
them  in  political  discussions.  At  all  events,  this  argument 
IS  unworthy  of  notice  at  all,  unless  we  are  to  push  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  family, 
to  prohibit  woman  absolutel}^  the  exercise  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech.  Men  live  with  their  countrymen,  and 
disagree  with  them  in  politics,  religion,  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  affairs  of  life,  as  often  the  trifling  as  the  important. 
What  harm,  then,  if  woman  be  allowed  her  thought  and  vote 
upon  the  tariff,  education,  tempemnce,  peace  and  war,  and 
whatsoever  else  the  suffrage  decides? 

But  w^e  are  told  that  no  government,  of  which  we  have 
authentic  history,  ever  gave  to  woman  a  share  in  the  sov- 
ereignty. 

This  is  not  true,  for  the  annals  of  monarchies  and  despot- 
isms have  been  rendered  illustrious  by  queens  of  surpassing 
brilliance  and  power.  But  even  if  it  be  true  that  no  republic 
ever  enfranchised  woman  with  the  ballot,  even  so,  until  within 
one  hundred  years,  universal  or  even  general  suffrage  was 
unkno>^ti  among  men. 

Has  the  millennium  yet  dawned  ?  It<  all  progress  at  an  end  ? 
If  that  which  is  should  therefore  remain,  why  abolish  the 
slavery  of  men? 

But  we  are  informed  that  woman  does  not  vote  when  she 
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has  the  opportunity-  Wherever  she  has  the  unrestricted 
right  i*ho  exercises  it.  The  i*ecorda  of  Wyoiuiiig  and  Wash- 
ington anil  Kansas  demonstrate  the  fact* 

And  in  these  parts  of  the  country,  too,  as  well  as  where%*er 
el  Re  8ho  has  exercised  the  suffrage,  she  has  elevated  man  to 
her  own  level,  and  hiuj  made  the  voting  precinct  na  respeet- 
able  and  decorous  as  the  lecture-room  or  the  assemblies  of 
the  devout.  All  the  experience  there  is  refutes  the  appre^ 
hension  of  those  who  fear  that  woman  will  either  neglect  the 
discharge  of  her  gi*eat  duty,  when  allowed  its  fair  nntl  equal 
exercise,  or  that  the  rude  and  baser  sort  will  overwhelm  and 
banish  the  noble  urul  refined. 

But,  to  my  mind,  it  seems  like  triflinjj;^  with  n  grmi  subject 
to  dwell  upon  topics  like  this*  It  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  continual  iteration  of  the  objection  by  the  opponentii  of 
woman  suflVage,  who,  in  the  lack  of  substantial  grounds 
whereupon  to  base  their  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  a  great 
right  by  one-half  the  comnmnity,  declare  that  there  is  no 
time  in  which  woman  can  vote. 

The  following  is  an  extnict  from  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  Committee  before  cited,  showing,  to  a  cert^iin 
extent,  the  degree  of  consequence  which  this  movement  hua 
assumed,  its  extent  throughout  our  country,  and  something 
of  its  duration.  Since  this  report  was  compiled,  there  has 
been  action  in  several  States,  notably  in  Kansas,  where 
nmnicipal  suflrage  has  been  a  complete  success,  and  a  great 
deal  of  popular  discussion,  and  a  vast  amount  of  demonstra- 
tion, from  the  action  «»f  popular  assemblies* 

The  Committee  say : 


"  This  movement  for  woman  suffrage  has  developed,  during  the 
last  half-century,  into  owe  of  great  strength.  The  first  pi^iiticm 
was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  18.S5*  It  wnB 
repeated  in  1846,  and  since  that  time  the  petition  has  been  urged 
upon  nearly  every  Legislature  in  the  Northern  States.  Five 
States  have  voted  upon  the  question  of  amending  their  Cf^nstitu* 
tions  by  striking  out  the  WTird  *male*  from  the  suffrage  clause — 
Kansas  in  l^^OT,  Michij^an  in  1874,  Colorado  in  1877»  Nebraska  in 
1882,  and  Oregon  m  1884. 

**  The  ratio  of  the  popular  vote  in  each  cjise  was  about  one-lhitd 
for  the  amendment  and  two-thirds  against  iL    Three  Territories 
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baTe,  or  have  had,  ftill  snffrage  for  women.  In  two — Wyoming 
Since  18611  and  Wrishington  since  1883 — tlie  experiment  (!)  is  nn 
anquaUfied  success.  In  Utah,  Mi»s  Anthony  keenly  and  justly 
observes  that  suffrage  is  as  much  of  a  succetis  for  the  Mormon 
women  as  for  the  men. 

*'  In  eleven  States,  Bchool  suffrage  for  women  exists.  In  Kansas^ 
in  mi  her  admission  as  a  State*  In  Kentucky  and  Michigan  fully 
as  long  a  time.  School  suffrage  for  women  also  exists  in  Colorado* 
Mbnesota^  New  Hampshire^  MassachiisettSi  Vermont,  New  Vork, 
Nebraska,  and  Oregon. 

**  In  all  these  States,  except  Minnesota,  school  suffrage  was 
extended  to  women  by  the  reape^^tive  Legislatures,  and  in  Min- 
nesota by  the  popular  vote  in  November,  1876.  Not  only  these 
eleven  States,  but  in  nearly  all  the  other  Northern  and  Western 
States,  women  are  elected  to  the  offices  of  county  and  city  super- 
intendents of  public  schools,  and  as  members  of  school-boards. 
In  Louisiana,  the  Constitution  of  1879  makes  womeu  eligible  to 
school  offices* 

**It  may  also  be  observed,  as  indicating  a  rising  and  conirolUng 
public  £cntin:ect  in  reeogiiition  of  the  right  and  capacity  of 
woman  for  public  affairs,  that  she  is  eligible  to  such  offices  as  that 
of  county  clerk,  register  of  deedn,  and  the  like,  in  many  and  per- 
haps in  all  tlie  States.  Kansas  and  Iowa  elected  several  women 
to  these  positions  in  the  election  of  November,  1885,  while  Presi- 
dent Grant  alone  appointed  more  than  five  thousand  women  to  the 
office  of  postmaster;  and  although  many  women  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Departments,  an<l  to  jiension  agencies  and  like 
important  emplo\Tnentfi  and  trusts,  so  far  as  your  Committee  are 
aware,  no  charge  of  incompetency  or  of  malfeasance  in  office  has 
ever  yet  been  emstaincd  against  a  woman. 

**  It  may  be  further  stated,  in  this  i*onnection»  that  nearly  every 
Northern  State  has  had  before  it,  from  lime  to  time  since  1870,  a 
bill  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  the 
|Kjpular  vote.  In  some  instances,  stuch  a  resolution  lias  been 
passed  at  one  session  and  failed  to  he  ratiHed  at  another  by  from 
one  to  three  votos;  thus,  Iowa  passed  it  in  1870,  killed  it  in  1872; 
passed  it  in  1874,  faik'd  to  do  so  in  lH7fi;  passed  it  in  1878,  and 
failed  in  1880;  passi*d  it  .uirain  in  1  HK'2,  and  defeated  it  in  1884; 
four  times  over  and  over,  and  this  winter  these  heroic  and  indom- 
itable women  arc  trying  it  in  Iowa  again. 

**If  men  were  to  make  such  a  stru*rgle  for  their  rights,  it  would 
be  considered  a  fine  thing,  and  there  uumM  be  books  and  even 
poetry  written  aboat  it. 

»*In  New  York,  since  1880,  the  women  have  urged  this  great 
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measure  before  the  Legislature  each  year.  There  it  take«  the 
form  of  a  bill  to  prohibit,  the  rlisfrjinrhisement  of  women.  This 
bill  has  several  times  eouie  wiibin  tive  votes  of  passing  the 
Assembly 

"Id  many  Mates,  well  sustairied  eiiorts  for  municipal  suffrage 
have  been  made,  and»  as  it'  in  rebuke  to  t  Ik'  con^vervaiism,  or  worse, 
of  this  great  republic,  this  right  of  municipal  suffrage  is  already 
enjoyed  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  by  unmarried  women  to  the  same  extt^tit 
as  by  men,  there  being  the  same  property  qualification  required 
of  each. 

"The  movement  for  the  amendment  of  the  Katioual  Constitu- 
tion began  by  petitioning  Congress  December^  1806,  and  since 
1869  there  have  been  consecutive  applications  to  every  Congress 
prajnng  for  the  submission  to  the  States  of  a  proposition  similar  to 
the  joint  resolution  herewith  reported  to  the  Senate. 

*'  The  petitions  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  more 
especially  from  the  Northern  and  Westera  iStates,  although  there 
an   extensive   and  increasing  desire  for  the  suffrage  existing 

long  the  women  in  the  Southern  States,  as  wo  are  informed  by 
those  whose  interest  in  the  subject  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
real  state  of  feeling  in  that  part  of  our  country.  It  is  im|K>sstl>le 
to  know  just  what  proportion  of  the  people  ^ — men  and  women  — 
have  expressed  their  desire  by  petition  to  the  National  Legi> 
lature  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  we  are  informed  by  Miss 
Anthony  that  in  the  year  1871  Senator  Sumner  collected  the 
petitions  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
^.tives,  and   that  there  were  then   an  immense   number.     A   far 

eater  nutnber  have  been  presented  siuce  that  time^  and  the  same 
lady  is  our  authority  for  the  estiTnate  that  in  all  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  petitions,  by  select  and  representative  men  and 
women,  have  been  poured  upon  Congress  in  behalf  of  this  prayer 
of  woman  to  be  free.  Who  is  so  interested  in  the  framing  of  the 
law  as  woman,  whose  only  defense  Lh  the  law?  There  never  waa 
a  stronger  exhibition  of  popular  demand  by  American  citizens  to 
be  heard  in  the  couit  of  the  people  for  the  vindication  of  a  fimdi^ 
mental  right," 


Since  the  submission  of  the  repoi-t  the  attempt  ha§  been 
made  to  secure  action  in  several  of  the  Stiite  Legislatures. 
One  which  came  very  near  being  successful  was  made  in  tin 
SUkte  of  Vermont*  The  suffnige  was  extended,  if  1  am  not 
inoorrectly  informed,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  of  that  State  could  give  it,  and  an  effort 
being  made  to  propose  some  restriction  and  condition  upon 
the  suffrage,  it  was  defeated^  when,  as  I  am  told  by  the 
friends  of  the  movement,  if  it  could  have  reachetl  a 
vote  in  the  Vermont  Legislature  on  the  naked  proposition 
of  suffirage  to  women  as  suffrage  is  extended  to  men,  they 
felt  the  very  greatest  confidence  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  secure  favoraV>le  action  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State, 

Miss  Anthony  informs  me  that  in  the  St^ite  of  Kan^^as, 
where  she  spent  several  w^eeks  hist  autumn  (1886)  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  before  vast  masses  of  people, 
the  largest  halls,  rinks,  and  places  for  the  ac^'omraoda- 
tion  of  popular  assemblages  in  the  State  were  crowded 
to  overflowing  to  listen  to  her  address.  In  everv  in- 
stance,  she  took  a  vote  of  those  vast  audiences  as  to  whether 
they  were  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  or  against  it,  and  in 
no  single  instance  was  there  a  solitary  vote  against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right,  but  affirmative  and  universal  action 
of  these  great  assemblies  demanding  that  it  be  extended  to 
women. 

Since  that  memorable  ciimpaign,  Kansas  has  extended 
municipal  suffi*age  to  her  women.  She  did  not  create  the 
right — Ood  created  the  right  when  he  created  the  human 
soul.  But  Kansas  made  its  exercise  legaU  and  gave,  so  far, 
to  woman  liberty  pmtected  by  law.  Municipal  suffrage  is  a 
great  fjower,  and  full  enfmnchisement  must  follow.  Muni- 
cipal suffrage  has  been  once  exercised.  It  has  not  destroyed 
s<^»ciety  uov  disgmced  the  voter.  It  will  not  at  once  pro- 
duce the  millennium,  but  on  every  great  question  we  shall 
hereafter  have  woman's  help  in  Kansjis. 

I  have  just  received  the  speech  «>f  Hon,  Albert  Griffint 

Chairman  of  the  National  Anti-Salocm  Committee,  delivered 

in  Topcka,  Kan.,  Aug.  9»  1887,  in  which,  speaking  of  the 

dangers   to    society  by  the    transition    of  power   from   the 

country  to  city  populations,  which  arise,  principally,  from 

the  domination  of  the  saloon  among  the  latter,  and  of  woman 

suffrage  as  a  means  of  counteract ing  this  luul  other  evils, 

and  of  the  opemtion  of  Ihc  Tnunicipal  woman  suffrage  law  of 

that  State,  he  says :  — 
27 
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"Leaving  national  matters,  I  desire  waw  to  iay  a  tew  words 
upon   another  subject.    But,   while   doing  so,   I   speak  neither 

oflicially  nor  as  a  paitisan,  but  simply  as  a  private  citlxcm  of 
Kansas,  Cities  of  the  United  States  are  growing  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  and  those  of  Kansas  are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Several  States  are  already  controlled  by  their  cities,  and  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  most  of  them  will  be.  There  would 
be  nothing  alarming  about  this,  but  for  the  further  fact  that  cities 
operate  like  magnets  on  the  weak  and  vicious,  which  elements, 
when  concentrated  In  the  masses,  uievitabJy  become  the  dupew 
and  tools  of  demagogues  and  corruptiouists.  ITow  to  neutralize 
the  political  power  of  these  dangerous  masBe«  in  large  cities  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day,  and  Kansas  will  do  well 
to  solve  it  before  she  finds  herself  in  the  meshes  of  a  net  too 
strong  10  lie  broken. 

**  Last  winter,  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  was  wise  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  jia-ss  a  woman's  municipal  suffrage  bill,  ami 
the  first  election  held  under  it  proved  that,  in  the  very  places 
where  the  worst  results  had  been  predicted,  the  moral  tone  of 
both  parties  was  really  improved,  and  a  better  class  of  officials 
were  chosen  tlian  would  have  been  under  the  aid  system*  It  U 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  —  a« 
it  was  called  by  many  —  has  led  to  a  rapidly  growing  desire  to 
try  it  on  a  larger  scale*  Indeed,  the  wonian*8  suffrage  question  h 
certain  soon  to  become  a  seriously  disturbing  factor,  unless  it  is 
taken  out  of  partisan  politics  by  referring  it  to  the  people  for 
their  decision. 

"The  spring  elections  in  this  State,  especially  the  one  in  Leav- 
enworth, prove  that  in  Kansas  n  large  majonty  of  the  votes  cast 
by  women  will  be  on  the  side  of  good  government,  against  human 
vultures,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  innocent ;  and  1 
believe  that  when  they  have  the  opportunity  the  voters  of  this 
State  will  expunge  from  its  constitution  all  reference  to  sex.  I 
am  confident  that  the  men  of  Kansas  are  now  willing  to  lj' 
their  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  equfd  rights  with  them&cl 
*  Give,'  did  I  say  ?  I  take  back  that  word  and  substitute  *  restore  * 
to  them  the  rights  conferred  by  tlie  Creator,  and  embezzled  by 
our  male  ancestor,  and  still  wrongly  and  forcibly  retained  by  us*** 


All  will  I'einember  the  (hoarse  falselioods  with  which  the 
anti-wonmn*suffrage  press  teemed  iinmedintcly  utter  ibo  <!  i 
tion  itself,  ia  regard  to  tlm  (conduct  of  woinen  at  the  i    i 
in  Kansas  at  an  election,  whi?ro,  out  of  a  total  of  uiaetj^ 
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thousand  votes  more  than  twenty-tive  thousand  were  cast 
liy  the  wives,  mothers  and  sicjtem  of  that  glorious  State* 
1  Inive  just  received  the  following  fmra  one  of  the  leading- 
journal  of  Topeka,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  deny  the  doctrines  of  this  chapter. 


*•  TOPEKA,  Kak.,  October  16. 

**  Judge  Adomsk  Secretary  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  ba» 
just  completed  a  compilation  of  the  recent  municipal  vote,  which 
was  the  first  one  taken  under  the  new  law  giving  its  women  the 
right  to  vote.  The  compilation  shows  that  iei  l^iiti  cities  of  the 
State  which  voted,  there  was  a  total  of  90,194  votes,  of  which 
64,846  were  male  votes  and  ii5,348  were  female  voles.  Judge 
Adams'  i*eport  is  accompanied  by  the  following  statement: 

"*I  have  been  most  thoroughly  impre*ised  with  the  conviction 
that  tlie  people  of  Kansas,  at  last  sjiH tig's  election,  comijletcly 
solved  the  woman  suffrage  (]uestiun.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
whether  women  want  to  vote.  They  do  want  to  vote.  This  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  they  have  voted  at  the  tirst  opportunity 
given  them.  They  voted  with  an  intelligent,  zealous,  earnest 
interest  in  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  they  have  their 
homes.  If  the  issue  involved  in  the  election  of  any  town  was 
one  affecting  merely  the  local  material  interest  of  the  community, 
they  voted  with  good  judgment  and  for  the  common  welfare.  If 
the  question  was  as  to  better  school  management  they  voted  for 
the  best.  If  it  was  for  the  street,  sanitary  or  oilier  reforms,  they 
voted  prudently  for  what  seemed  to  be  the  good  of  ai).  If  it 
was  for  a  change  of  an  administration  notoriously  involved  in 
speculations  w  ith  water-works  or  other  corporjitions,  they  voted 
to  deliver  the  city  from  such  corrupt  entanglement.  If  political 
parties,  controlled  by  saloon  influence,  put  up  candidates  with  the 
odor  of  whisky  on  their  gannents,  the  wonjen  rebuked  the  party 
managers  and  voted  for  candidates  who  Hoidd  better  j»romote  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  community.  In  every  instance  they  voted 
for  home  and  fireside,  for  the  freeing  of  the  community  from 
those  ileinonilizing  intluence«  and  temptations  from  which  every 
good  woman  would  deliver  tho^e  of  her  own  household.  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  reports  received,  showing  tlie  orderly  and 
quiet  character  of  the  elections.  There  was  no  dissent  from  the 
testimony  on  this  point.* 

**  He  comments  upon  the  unexpectedly  large  vote  of  women,  and 
upon  the  heslthy  influence  of  their  pi-eHence  in  Imnishirjg  riot  and 
disorder  from  the  polUng-placf,     He  remarks  upon  the  courtesies 
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everywlieFe  extended  the  lady  voters^  and  gives  statcm^ots  as  to 
how  the  men  of  all  purtics  vied  in  escorting  the  ladies  to  the  polls 
in  carriages,  how  the  iadieB  came  to  the  polls  accompanied  by 
their  husbands,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groap8»  and 
quietly  deposited  their  votes,  and  returned  quietly  to  their  homt*8y 
and  how  sometimes  they  came  by  scores  and  fifties  from  |KiiDt6  of 
assemblage,  and  in  some  instances  from  churches,  where  ibey  lijid 
met  and  prayed  together  before  coming." 

And  so  the  truth  gets  along  afler  a  while ;  and  when  dhe 
comes  she  stays  —  and  woamn  suffnige  will  stay.  It  vrill 
abide  with  us  as  a  part  of  free  government  forever. 

Popular  demonstrations  of  approval  are  developing  in  all 
part^  of  the  couatr3%  perhaps  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  as 
these  which  1  have  just  stated ;  but  it  is  u  feeling  growing 
in  this  country  that  woman  should  have  this  right ;  that  it 
belongs  to  her  as  an  individual  and  not  as  an  atom  in  the 
aggregate  of  her  sex.  As  a  human  soul  she  has  a  right  to 
it,  and  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  until  such  time  as  all  shall 
choose  to  exercise  it.  How  can  we  deny  the  demand  of 
mil  lions  who  believe  in  suffrage  for  women,  and  who  can 
not  be  forever  silenced,  for  they  give  voice  to  the  innate  cry 
of  the  human  heart  that  justice  be  done  not  alone  to  nmn^ 
but  to  that  half  of  this  nation  which  now  is  free  only  by  the 
grace  of  the  other?  Let  us  indorse,  if  we  do  not  initiate, 
a  movemer\t  which,  in  the  development  of  oui*  race*  shall 
guarantee  libertj^  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sex,  even  as 
our  glorious  Constitution  already  grants  the  suffrage  to  every 
citis^en,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race- 
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HISTORICAL   SKETCH   OF  TKE    TEMPEKANCE   MOVEMENT^ 

The  Tempei-aiice  Movement  an  Eflbrt  of  Hiimiinitv-  to  rncUmn  Tfiiclf — 
The  Spiiit  of  Liberty  m  ronoeiveij  hy  the  Fulin^rs  of  Uie  Ri*piihHe  — 
Four  Valuahlo  Volumes  — Dr.  Benjamin  Rush's  Pumjihlet  tlw  Strtrt- 
ing  Point  of  the  Present  Movement ^ — Hon.  Samuel  Dexter's  Pieture 
of  the  SituatJon  in  1814 — The  Evil  at  Later  Dates — Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher^s  DescTiption  of  the  **(>eatuire  Comforts  "nt  a  Connecticut 
Ordination  in  1810 — Churches  and  Kelija^ous  Assotjijitjons  Awake — 
American  Society  for  tin*  Pi-omotion  of  Temperance  Organisctnl  1826 
— Magsochu^ett*  Medical  Soi'iet^'  Discom*a^es  the  Use  of  Liquors  1827 
—  Rtii^h,  Muzzey,  Davis  —  Jonathan  Kittredge's  Pamphlet  —  The 
Famous  Massachusetts  Fiftoen-<) alien  Law — The  Washingtoniaas  in 
1840 — The  Maine  Law — Neal  Dow  the  Columbus  of  Prohibition — 
For  Thirty-Five  Years  Temperance  ha;^  Moved  on  Abstinence  and 
Prohibition. 

THE  temperance  movement  is  an  eflbrt  of  humanity  to 
unchain  itself.  It  is  a  rebellion  conducted  by  the  peo- 
ple according  ia  law,  against  the  further  domination  of  per- 
sonal habits  and  social  customs  which  have  enslaved  and 
destroyed  the  world  almost  from  the  beginning.  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  individual  from  ii^norance,  passion  and  appetite 
is  the  first  and  chief  element  of  all  liberty,  and  civil  rights 
are  of  no  benefit  to  him  %vhose  higher  nature  is  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  lower  and  grosser  impulses,  which  were  given  to 
serve  and  not  to  control. 

When  the  human  nice  began  its  new  departure  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776,  the  great 
men  wlio  led  it  compreliendcd  that  true  liberty  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  inherent  fitness  of  men  for  its  possession  ;  that 
freedom  comes  from  within,  and  is  of  the  mind.  They  con- 
ceived of  liberty  as  a  manifestation  in  and  through  man  of 
something  higher  and  better  than  himself,  and  of  which  his 
emancipated  and  more  elevated  state  is  the  evolution.  They 
knew  that  all  consciousness,  all  ple^isure  and  all  pain,  apper- 
tain to  the  individual  i  that  the  whole  is  but  an  aggregation 
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of  atoms  or  parts ;  and,  though  the  sunshine  may  come 
from  without,  yet  all  life  and  growth  are  within  the  solttiiry 
recesses  and  by  the  processes  of  the  individual  souK  They 
sought  to  achieve  the  emancipation  of  mankind  hy  the 
improveoieut  and  elevation  of  the  units  of  iho  race.  The 
methods  of  tyranny,  in  all  its  forms,  are  just  the  contrary. 
The  one  or  the  few  repress,  belittle  and  sulyect  the  many. 
Their  real  agencies  are  ignonmce,  passion,  appetite;  and 
these,  if  um^strained^  create  the  means  of  self*perpetuati(m 
in  the  form  of  superstitions,  customs  and  laws.  As  sooo 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  passed  away, 
the  intelligence  of  the  superior  few  at  once  gnisped  tbe 
thought  that,  if  the  whole  people  wei-e  to  be  made  and 
kept  competent  for  the  enjoyment  and  preservation  of  free 
institutions,  the  great  evils  which  resulted  from  the  almost 
universal  slavery  of  intoxication  must  bo  radically  restrained. 
There  had  been  Englishmen,  like  Lord  ChesterfieM,  and 
many  Americans  also,  who  had  comprehended  the  traffic  in 
strong  drink,  and  denounced  it  with  a  scathing  severity 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  even  in  our  own  time;  but 
there  had  been  no  "Temperance  Movement,"  such  as  that 
which,  during  the  last  century^  has  l>een  rooting  itself  in  the 
intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  common  people,  and  grow- 
ing broad  and  high,  like  a  new  and  mighty  tree,  with  heal* 
ing  leaves  and  fragrant  shade  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Such  a  movement  is  only  possible  as  a  part  of  the  general 
progress  of  mankind,  and  must  be  the  w^ork  of  the  masses  of 
men.  The  temperance  movement  of  to-day  is  even  more 
logically  the  result  of  the  working  of  fi*e©  principles  and 
institutions  than  was  the  agitation  which  destmyed  slavery  ; 
and  it  will  Ik?  found  to  be  an  "  irrepressilde  conflict,''  until 
the  people  hnve  lil>erated  themselves  from  this  most  ancient, 
debasing  and  destructive  form  of  sclf-im|>osed  oppression. 
Wise  kings  and  great  religions  liave  prohibited  the  use  fif 
intoxicants  in  ages  past,  and  have  succeeded  in  pnrtially 
restraining  the  evil ;  but  this  temperance  movement  of  mod- 
ern timcTs  is  a  part  of  the  American  Revolution  at  home,  and 
an  overflow*  of  that  Revolution  nf>road ;  it  is  the  Hoveit^ignty 
of  intelligence  and  enlightened  self-interest,  sanctioned  by 
the  precept-s  of  morality  and  religion,  exerted  by  the  oon; 
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mon  peoplo  for  their  own  more  perfect  liberutkuK  Such  a 
movement  is  completely  possible  only  in  a  free  eouiitrv 
and,  once  set  on  foot  in  such  a  country,  will  never  stay  iU 
progress  until  the  evil  is  exterminated,  or  the  nohler  im- 
pulses of  the  people  have  disappeared*  and  they  have 
returned  to  that  last  state  of  debasement  and  tbmldom 
which  is  woi*se  than  the  first. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  present  more  than  the  briefest 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  present  temperance  movement, 
which  is,  I  firmly  believe,  to  wax  stronger  and  stronger  unto 
the  perfect  day.  For  its  full  exposition,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  such  works  as  ^^The  Liquor  Problem  of  all 
Ages,"  by  Dr.  Dorchester ;  "  Alcohol  in  History,"  by  Kev. 
Dr.  Richard  Eddy,  the  ''  Centennial  Temperance  Volume,*' 
with  the  history  it  contains  written  by  Dr,  Dunn,  and  ''  One 
Hundred  Years  of  Temperance/' 

These  four  volumes  are  of  irrcat  value,  and  I  wtnild  trive 
up  my  whole  book  to  the  commendation  of  them  if  their 
universal  perusal  could  thus  be  secured. 

The  real  commencement  of  the  tompei'ance  movement  now 
in  progress,  is  generally  identitied  with  tlie  puldication,  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  his  pamphlet,  entitled  '*  The  Efleets 
of  Ardent  Spirits  on  the  Human  Mind  and  Body**  —  in  llic 
year  1785.  It  was  a  part  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things 
that  this  distinguished  service  to  mankind  should  be  ren- 
det*ed  by  the  man  who  was  chaimian  of  the  committee  on 
Independence  in  the  Continent^d  Congress  of  1776. 

This  essay  w*as  a  new  indictment  of  the  worst  form  of 
oppression  to  mankind,  and  produced  in  its  own  tield  an 
influence  almost  like  "Common  Sense"  upon  the  Revolu- 
tion. During  the  next  forty  years  it  was  the  leading 
tempemnce  document,  and,  although  confined  in  its  denun- 
ciations to  distilled  spirits^  is  not  surpassed  in  earn- 
estness and  power  l>y  anything  which  has  been  wrilten 
since.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  poisonous  nature  of  all  alcoholic  drinks,  which  modern 
science  has  given  to  us,  was  not  available  to  Dr.  Rush*  and 
that  the  specially  destructive  effects  of  ardent  or  distilled 
spirits,  in  his  time,  silmost  compelled  him  to  attack  Ihcni 
alone,  without  too  violently  ai^sailing  the  drinking  customs 
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of  the  people.  Nor  is  it  stimnge  that,  in  the  almost  impene- 
trable thick  darkness  of  that  period,  the  vision  of  the  wi»eflit 
should  have  Ijeen  obscured. 

If  Dr.  Rush  were  living  now,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he 
would  hold  to  the  same  advanced  opinions  which  we  have 
already  seen  expounded  by  Dr.  Davis  of  Chicago,  his  worthy 
successor,  not  alone  in  the  temperance  reform,  but  in  the 
leadership  of  the  medical  profession. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  the  surprise  with  which 
society  must  have  listened  to  the  strange  voice  of  this  one 
prophet  erjnng  in  the  wilderness ;  but  his  voice  was  heard t 
although  not  seeming  immediately  to  acconiplish  much.  It 
was  like  the  song  of  the  angels  in  the  air.  It  was  a  great 
annunciation,  and  we  can  hear  it  yet.  Benjamin  Franklin^ 
Gen,  Putnam,  Dr.  Belknap,  and  others,  supported  Dr, 
Bush  in  his  work,  but,  after  all,  what  were  they  among  bo 
many  I  The  truth,  however,  had  Ijeen  spoken,  or  at  least 
that  half  of  it  which  condemned  ardent  spirits  had  been 
spoken,  and  it  could  not  return  void  to  Him  who  sent  it. 
The  rest  must  follow.  The  revolution  was  begun  and  could 
not  go  backward,  although,  until  about  the  year  1825,  the 
drinking  curse  continued  to  be  most  grievous  upon  the 
American  people. 

In  1792  there  wow  2/)79  distilleries  in  the  United  States. 
In  1810  there  were  14,191.  The  population  had  not  doubled 
during  the  time  in  which  the  number  of  distilleries  iiad  in* 
cixjased  nearly  sixfold. 

The  consumption  per  capita  in  1792  was  2J  gallons,  and 
in  1810  it  was  4J  gallons  —  in  both  cases  including  children 
and  slaves,  who  generally  could  have  consumed  but  little. 

lion.  Samuel  Dexter  was  president  of  the  Maasachosei^ 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Inlempemnce,  in  1814.  He 
had  been  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury,  He  snys 
in  a  circular  issued  by  him  as  president  of  the  society  in 
1814: 

"  The  solemn  fact  is,  more  than  four  times  as  much  spirit 
is  consumed  on  the  faim  now  as  was  used  upon  the  mme 
farm,  by  the  same  conductors  of  it,  twenty  years  ago.  The 
pocket-flask  has  grown  into  a  case-bottle,  and  the  keg  into  a 
barrel.     This  fact  is  not  affirmed  upon  light  evidence.     The 
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consequence  is  found  to  be  that  the  bloated  countenance  and 
the  tottering  frame  are  become  a  frequent  spectacle  among 
the  yeomen  of  the  country,  once  regarded,  even  to  n  proverb, 
as  the  healthiest,  the  hardiest  and  the  happiest  class  of  the 
community," 

In  1823,  the  consumption  of  ai'dent  (distilled)  spirits  had 
increased  to  7^  gallons  per  capita  yearly,  and  the  whole 
nation  seemed  to  be  djdng  with  alcoholic  poisoning. 

The  Boston  Recorder  says»  in  1823  i  **  It  is  an  evil  of  wide 
extent  and  it  still  spreads.  No  check  is  given  or  scarcely 
attempted-  Philanthropists,  statesmen  and  Christians  wit* 
ness  and  deplore  it.  As  a  destroying  angel,  it  lift^  its 
pallid  front  and  ghastly  look  in  our  cities,  towns  and  scat- 
tered settlements*  It  reels  and  wears  rags  in  every  street, 
and  mouths  the  heavens  with  drunken  blasphemies  under 
every  hedge.  Nor  does  it  laj^  its  polluted  hand  on  the  rabble 
merelj' ;  it  may  be  seen  in  milder  and  more  fashionable  forms, 
pacing  splendid  carpets,  waving  a  lily  hand  over  well  fur- 
nished side-boardSf  and  here  and  there  flushing  the  cheek 
and  deadening  the  eyes  of  female  delicacy*  Fifty  millions 
lost  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  the  mond  influence  of  in- 
tempemnce.  This  immense  sum  has  poured  down  the 
throats  of  ten  millions  of  people,  seventy-five  millions  of 
gallons  of  liquid  tire  mingling  and  flowing  with  their  life- 
blood." 

Rev,  Lyman  Beecher  says  of  an  ordination  in  Plymouth, 
Ct.,  soon  after  his  settlement  iu  Litchfield,  which  was  In  1810  : 

**At  this  ordination  the  preparation  for  our  creature-com- 
forts.   l>esides  food,  was  a  broad  side-board  covered 

with  decanters  and  bottles  and  sugar  and  pitchers  of  water. 
There  we  found  all  the  kinds  of  liquors  then  in  vogue.  The 
drinking  was  apparently  universal.  This  preparation  w:4s 
made  by  the  society  as  a  matter  of  course*  Wlien  the  con- 
sociation arrived  they  always  took  something  to  drink  round, 
also  before  public  services  and  always  on  their  return.  As 
they  could  not  all  drink  at  once,  they  were  obliged  to  stand 

and  wait  as  people  do  when  they  go  to  mill When 

they  bad  all  done  drinking  and  taken  |>ipes  and  tobin'co,  iu 
less  than  fitteen  minutes  there  was  such  a  smoke  you  could 
not  see.     The  noise  I  can  not  describe  ;  it  was  the  maximum 
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of  hilttrity.     They  loUl  their  stories  and  were  at  the  height 
of  jocose  tnlk '' 

He  describes  anolhor  situilar  ordinntion.  Think  of  such  a 
body  of  men  dealing  dimniution  round  the  land  in  a  double 
sense.  One  must  admire  their  plucky  di5regiu*d  of  ii^lf- 
interest,  when  they  could  deliberately  adhere  to  the  stera 
theology  of  their  duy»  notwithstanding  their  own  dubious 
pmspects  hereatter  under  its  vigorous  doctrines* 

Dr.  Bcecher  proceeds : 

''  These  two  meetings  were  near  together,  and  in  liolh  my 
alarm  and  shame  and  indignation  were  intense.  *Twas  that 
that  woke  me  up  for  (he  war.  And,  silently,  I  took  an  oath 
befoi^  God  that  1  would  never  attend  another  ordination  of 
that  kind,  1  was  full.  My  heart  kindles  at  the  thought 
of  it  now."  So  it  is.  Flowers  as  well  as  nettles  spring 
from  the  dung-hill,  and  tho  scandalous  conduct  of  these 
clergymen,  who  in  our  time  would  have  been  taken  for  a 
party  of  loafers  in  a  saloon,  stirred  up  a  revolt  in  their  ovr^t 
heartd,  and  we  have  plucked  the  flower  of  safety  from  the 
nettle  of  danger.  To-day  the  clergy  are  the  bulwark  of  the 
tomi>eriince  reform. 

Churches  and  religious  associations  awoke.  Drunken  men 
were  in  no  condition  to  tinker  creeds  and  lay  on  holy  hands. 
The  whole  business  was  mnk  blasphemy.  The  conscience 
and  intellect  of  the  whole  nation  were  excited,  and  concen* 
trated  upon  the  situation,  Thei*e  was  need  of  a  change*  ami 
the  change  c^atne. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  1826,  ''The  American 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance"  was  oi^^anized- 
It  WHS  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  total  nbstinence, 
although  it  did  not  rigidly  enforce  it.  Its  fonnation  grew 
out  of  the  admitted  failure  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  moderate 
use  and  the  substitution  of  the  fermented  for  distilled  drinks, 
which  had  been  the  theory  of  Dr.  Rush,  arnl,  genendly,  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  tide  of  reformation  had  risen  iti 
tlie  minds  of  those  who  followed  him.  But  Dr.  Edwards 
said  of  the  new  society,  **We  want  for  members  holy  meOt 
who  do  not  use  intoxicating  liquors  unlens  prescribed  by  a 
physician  as  a  medicine,'*  They  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
total  abstinence,  but,  says  Dr.  Dorchester.  *' consideratioas 
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of  providence  held  them  back  fi'om  pledging  the  people." 
Upon  this  basis  the  controversy  continued  for  years.  The 
ni(»vement  was  n  mental  process  still,  nn  effort  to  edueute, 
enlighten  and  convince,  so  that  the  hidividual  will,  guiiled  by 
reason,  might  Ije  led  to  assert  supi-emacy  over  conduct,  and 
thus  achieve  personal  independence  of  the  t^Tant,  without 
nssisUince  from  the  law. 

In  the  same  year  the  National  Philanthropist  was 
started  in  Boston-  Its  motto  was,  "  Temperate  drinking  is 
the  down-hill  road  to  intem|»eraDce/*  Thus  the  newspaper 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  reformers.  Educational  agencies 
were  aroused,  and  temperance  societies  formed  among  the 
students  and  the  young  every  whci*e. 

In  1827,  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  re8olved  "  to 
discourage  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  to  discontinue  the 
employment  of  spirituous  preparations  whenever  they  could 
find  substitutes."*  They  also  declared  against  the  too  careless 
and  excessive  use  of  wine  even,  and  thus  entered  in  a  certain 
feeble,  half-^conscious  way  tipon  the  war  against  fermented 
drinks* 

In  1827,  Prof.  Reuben  D.  Muzzey  of  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  delivered  his  famous  address  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president.  No 
man  is  surer  of  immortality  than  Dr*  JIuzzey,  Hear 
him  !  For  sixty  yeai's  that  voice  has  been  ringing  through- 
out the  world!  —  "Let  all  virtuous  men  unite  to  expel  the 
common  enemy.  He  ought  not  to  Ikj  allowed  a  place 
in  Christian  society.  Ho  is  a  foreigner,  a  Mohamme- 
dan ;  he  was  bom  in  the  land  of  robbers,  and  he  has 
established  the  genuineness  of  his  origin  by  the  njillions  he 
has  deprived  of  property,  of  morals  and  of  life.  He  has 
come  to  u&j  in  the  robe  of  friendship,  has  assured  ns  of  his 
best  regards,  has  proflTered  his  aid  and  solace  in  sickness, 
pain  and  poverty.  Such  a  friend,  who  could  reject?  He 
has  liecn  received  into  genenil  favor,  and  admitted  to  Chris- 
tian confidence  and  companionship  ;  and  what  rewanl  has  he 
taken  for  his  kind  offices?  Fle  has  stolen  aw^ay  character, 
health,  property,  the  rich  blessings  and  endowments  of 
society  and  domet?tic  inlercourse,  tbe  mond  sense,  life  and 
the  hope  of  heaven. 
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^  GHrd  tip,  (Jien^  to  the  combaL  Ahoai/s  meet  him  as  an 
enemy ;  never  again  admit  him  to  your  bosom»;  give  hhn  no 
quorter;  expel  him  from  your  homes;  drive  him  from  (he 
land.  Always  treat  him  as  a  murderer;  he  has  slain  yoMit 
brothers^  he  lurks  for  the  life^ldood  of  your  children;  he 
lohetA  his  sabre  for  you  J*' 

And  uow  abide  these  three  —  Rush,  Muzzey  iind  Davis- 
The  medical  prolessiou  can  remove  intemjicnince,  and  is 
responsible  if  it  be  not  done. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  again  from  one  lu  rne 
giants  of  those  days,  and  for  the  pride  with  which  I  repro- 
duce the  following  extracts  from  the  work  of  an  honored 
citizen  of  my  native  and  l»eloved  State. 

The  Hon.  Jonathan  Kittredge  of  Canaan,  New  Uamp* 
shire,  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  jurists  of  his  geii* 
ei'ation.  On  the  eighth  day  of  January,  1827,  he  delivered  au 
"Address  on  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,**  before  a  public 
meeting,  in  the  town  of  Lyme,  New  Hampshire,  wliich  wiw 
published  by  the  Americim  Tract  Society,  No.  221  of  its 
series,  and  circulated  by  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  thousimdd 
among  the  people  for  man^^  years.  Temperance  literature 
has  produced  no  more  powerful  document  than  "  Kittredge's 
Address,''  and,  while  I  read  it,  the  image  of  the  mighty  old 
man  arises  before  me,  as  I  saw^  his  fonn  and  listened  to  his 
impressive  eloquence  at  the  bar,  in  the  days  of  my  youtli. 
Eminent  lawyer  and  able  judge  that  he  was,  it  is  this  little 
tract,  by  which  he  conferred  immeasurable  blessings  upon  his 
race,  which  will  preserve  his  name  in  loving  memory  to  the 
end  of  time.  I  quot«  briefly  from  the  address  to  show  some* 
thing  of  the  ardor  and  power  with  which  it  is  written,  but, 
moiH?  piu'ticularly,  to  indicate  how  the  temperance  move- 
ment had  at  last  evolved  the  gi*eat  doctrine  and  duty  of  total 
abstinence.  First,  he  pictures  the  effect  of  the  moderate 
use  of  intoxicating  drink.     He  says  : 


^*-  We  can  all  call  to  mind  the  case  of  8ome  individual  wliom  we 
have  known  for  years,  perhaps  from  his  infancy,  who  ia  now  a 
poor  miserable  drunkard.  In  early  life  his  hopes  and  prospects 
were  ass  fair  as  ours.  His  family  was  resf>ectab]e,  and  he  received 
all  those  advantages  which  ai*e  necessary,  and  which  were  calcu* 
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lated  to  make  him  a  useful  and  respectable  member  of  society 
Perbapa  he  was  our  school-fellow,  and  our  boyhood  may  have 
been  passed  in  bis  company.     We  witnessed  the  first  budding  of 
his  mental  powers,  and  know  that  he  possessed  an  active,  enU«r* 
prising  mind.     He  grew  up  into  life  with  every  prospect  of  use- 
fulness.    He  entered  into  business,  and  for  a  while  did  well.     His 
parents  looked  to  bim  for  support  in  old  age,  and  he  was  capable 
of  affording  it.     He  accamuhited  property,  and  in  a  few  xvavs, 
with  ordinary  prudence  and  industry,  would  have  been  indt'jM  imI 
ent.    He  married  and  became  the  head  of  a  family,  and  tin 
father  of  children,  and  all  was  prosperous  and  hajjpy  nronnd  him 
Had  he  continued  as  be  began,  be  would  now  h.ive  been  a  com 
fort  to  bis  friends,  and  an  honor  to  the  cumnmuity.    But  the  scene 
quickly  changed.     He  grew  fond  of  ardent  sjarita*     He  was  seen 
at  tlie  store  and  the  tavern.     By  degrees  he  became  lu temperate 
He  neglected  bis  business,  and  bis  affairs  went  to  grudual  decay 
He  is  now  a  drunkard;  his  property  is  wasted;  his  j>areuts  hav< 
died  of  broken  beai^;  his  wife  is  pale  and  emaciated,  his  children 
ragged,  squalid  and   ignorant.     He  is  the  tenant  of  some  little 
cabin  that  i>overty  has  erected  to  house  him  from  the  storm  and 
tempest.     He  is  useless  and  worse  than  useless;  be  is  a  pest  to  all 
amund  him.     All  the  feelings  of  his  nature  are  blunted ;  be  has 
lost  all  shame ;  he  procures  his  accustomed  supply  of  the  poison 
that  oonsumea  him;  he  staggers  through  mud  and  through  filtli 
to  his  but ;  he  meets  a  weeping  wife  and  starving  children ;  he 
abuses  them,  he  tumbles  into  his  straw,  be  rolls  and  foams  like  a 
mad  brute,  till  be  is  able  to  go  again*     He  calls  for  more  rum,  he 
repeats  the  scene  from  time  to  time,  from  day  to  day,  till  soon  bis 
nature  faints,  and  he  becomes  sober  iu  tkalh, 

"Let  us  reflect  that  this  guilty,  wretched  creature  had  an 
immortal  mind — he  was  like  us,  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  — 
he  was  our  brother,  destined  to  the  sauie  eternity,  created  by  and 
accountable  to  the  same  God,  and  will  at  last  stand  at  the  same 
judgment-bar;  and  who,  amid  such  reflections,  will  not  weep  at 
his  fate,  whose  eye  can  remain  drj,  and  whose  heart  unmoved ? 

**This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.  It  is  a  common  and 
sober  reality.  It  is  what  we  see  almost  every  day  of  our  lives; 
snd  we  live  amid  such  scenes  and  events,  with  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  a  few  circumstances;  it  is  the  case  of  every  one 
of  the  common  drunkards  around  us.  They  have  not  com|»leted 
the  drama  —  they  are  nlive^but  they  are  going  to  death  with 
rapid  strides,  as  their  predecessors  have  already  gone.  Another 
compatiy  of  inmiortal  minds  is  coming  on  to  fill  their  places,  as 
they  have  filled  others'.   The  number  is  kept  good  and  increasing. 
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This  was  spoken  more  than  sixty  years  ago.     Even  then 
it  was  the  "  old,  old,  story  "  of  moderate  indulgence,  gradaal 
degradjition,  and  final  despair-     To-day  it  is  the  same  stor^^ 
a  little  older,  tnie  as  ever,  and  far  wider  in  its  application. 

After  a  powerful  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  int4^ni- 
pemnce,  Mr,  Kittredge  voices  the  concurring  sentiment  of 
the  time  as  follows : 


"  But  it  is  this  moderate  use  of  ardent  spiriis  that  produces  aQ 
the  exce&s.  It  is  this  which  paves  the  way  to  downright  and 
brutal  intoxication.  Abolish  the  ordinary  and  temperate  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  there  would  not  bo  a  drunkard  in  the 
country. 

"  But  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  wretcJies  whom  we  see  and 
have  described  were  always  so ;  that  they  were  out  of  miserable 
and  degraded  familieB ;  and  they  are  walking  in  the  road  in  which 
they  were  born.  But  this  is  not  so*  Among  the  number  may  be 
found  a  large  proportion  who  were  as  lovely  in  their  infancy,  as 
promising  in  their  youth,  and  m  useful  in  early  life,  as  your  own 
children,  and  have  become  drunkards  —  I  repeat  it,  and  let  it 
never  be  foigotten  —  ham  became  drunkards  by  the  terfifMfrtUe^ 
moderaie  and  habltuid  use  of  ardent  spirits^  just  as  ^ou  um  ihmn 
now.  Were  it  not  for  this  use  of  ardent  spirits,  we  should  not 
now  hear  of  drunken  senators  and  drunken  magistratea,  of 
drunken  lawyers  and  drunken  doctors ;  churches  would  not  now 
be  mourning  over  drunken  ministers  and  drunken  members ;  par- 
ents would  not  now  be  weeping  over  drunken  children,  wivca 
over  drunken  husbands,  husbands  over  drunken  wives,  and  angula 
over  ft  drunken  world. 

**  He  who  advises  men  not  to  drink  to  excess  may  lop  off  tlie 
brunches;  he  who  advises  them  to  drink  only  on  certain  oeear 
sions  may  fell  the  trunk ;  but  he  who  tells  tl»em  not  to  drink  ai 
all  strikes  and  digs  deep  for  the  roots  of  the  hideous  vice  of  intem- 
perance ;  and  this  is  tlie  only  cours«  to  pursue. 

"*..*,  Let  those  who  can  not  be  reclaimed  go  to  ruin,  and 
the  quicker  the  lietter  if  you  xegard  only  the  public  good ;  but 
save  the  rest  of  our  population ;  save  yourselves ;  save  your  chil* 
dren !  Rjdse  not  up  an  army  of  drunkards  to  supply  their  places  I 
Purify  your  bouses!  They  contain  the  plague  of  death — ^tbe 
poison  that  in  a  few  years  will  render  some  of  your  little  onea 
what  the  miserable  wretches  that  you  see  staggering  the  streets 
are  now.  And  who,  I  ask,  would  not  do  it?  What  father,  who 
knew  that  one  of  his  sons  that  he  loves  was  in  a  few  years  to  be 
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what  hundreds  you  can  name  are  now^  would  hesitate,  that  he 
might  save  him,  to  banish  intoxicating  drinks  from  hia  premises 
forever  ? 

'**  But  if  all  win  do  it  he  is  saved  ;  and  be  who  contributes  but 
a  mite  to  this  work  of  Go<l  deserves  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
the  republic.  If  the  names  of  a  Braiuerd,  of  a  Schwartz,  of  a 
Buchanan)  have  been  rendered  immortal  by  their  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  heathen  to  Christianity,  the  names  of  those  men  who 
shall  succeed  in  converting  Christians  to  temperance  and  sobriety 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  ever-daring  gold,  and  appended  by 
angels  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God.  The  sum  of  their  benev- 
olence would  be  exceeded  only  by  His  who  came  down  from 
heaven  for  man's  redemption.  Then,  banish  it;  this  is  the  only 
way  to  save  your  children. 

"  As  long  as  you  keep  ardent  spirits  in  your  houses,  as  long  as 
you  drink  it  yourselves,  as  long  as  it  is  polite  and  genteel  to  sip 
the  intoxicating  bowl,  so  long  society  will  remain  just  what 
it  is  now,  and  so  long  drunkards  will  spring  from  your  loins,  and 
so  long  dnmkards  will  wear  yotir  names  to  future  generatious. 
And  there  is  no  way  given  under  heaven  whereby  man  can  be 
saved  from  the  vice  of  intemperance,  but  that  of  Cotai  abstinence**^ 

Ti'uer  now  than  then,  for  the  drinks  of  to-day  aro  deadlier 
than  ever  before- 

Churches  and  denominational  associations,  medical  bodies, 
military  organizations,  public  meetings,  almost  every  form 
of  eflbrt  unit<><l  to  endoi*se  these  and  similar  expressions  of 
sentiment  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  a  mighty  move- 
ment, based  on  '*  moral  suasion/*  filled  tlie  land  for  the 
removal  of  the  evils  of  intoxication  from  society,  which  has 
never  wholly  ceased,  although  it  was  seriously  interrupted  by 
the  civil  war,  and  is  now  not  only  more  active  than  ever  at 
home,  but  in  agitating  and  educating  the  popular  mind 
thmughout  the  civilized  world.  This  work^ — the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  the  awiUtening  of  the  moral  sense 
which  results  from  it^  so  that  both  the  utility  and  the  duty  of 
personal  abstinence  from  whatever  poisons  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body  —  is  now  clearly  seen  and  felt  to  be  the  only 
substantial  foundation  of  permanent  tempertince  refonn* 

The  public  sentiment  which  resulted  fioui  tliis  discussion 
natundly  sought  to  ujiply  the  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  to 
society  through  the  forms  of  law*     If  the  use  of  alcohol  as 
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a  beverage  is  an  iujury  and  a  sin  by  the  indhidual,  how  can 
it  be  light  for  society  to  permit  an  indulgence  which  con- 
centrates upon  the  whole,  with  the  accumuhiting  intensity  of 
geometrical  mtio,  all  the  evils  which  degmde  and  ruin  the 
direct  consumer ! 

Thus  was  evolved  the  idea  of  legal  suasion,  which  niay 
be  said  to  have  the  same  relation  to  society,  using  the  term 
in  the  sens©  of  the  State,  which  moral  conviction  or  suasion 
has  to  the  individual.  Each  has  in  view  the  establishment  of 
a  law,  by  the  one  for  the  control  of  personal  conduct,  and 
by  the  other  the  control  of  the  whole  by  the  combined 
power  of  all  its  parts.  And  as  in  its  origin  and  early  stages 
the  movement  sought  to  reform  by  substituting  the  i^estricted 
personal  use,  and  only  after  experience  had  demonstrated 
the  futility  and  folly  of  the  effort  asserted  the  broad,  radi* 
ical  and  potent  doctrine  of  total  abstinence  as  a  civil,  monil 
and  religious  duty,  so  also,  by  reason  of  what  w^ould  seem  to 
be  inevitable  from  the  structure  of  human  nature,  the  tirst 
effort  in  the  movement  for  public  law  sought  only  to  secure 
moderate  restriction  by  society  —  to  impose  conditions  and 
hindrances,  l*ut  not  to  forbid.  The  seipent  was  licensed  to 
bite,  but  the  people  required  it  to  be  done  with  proprietji 
and  demanded  a  fair  division  of  the  profits  of  the  traffic  in 
their  own  I  todies  and  souls.  But  the  poison  continued  to 
kill,  whether  administered  by  licensed  regulars  or  by  irre- 
sponsible quacks;  and  finally,  almost  in  the  last  throes  at 
ftocial  dissolution,  the  holy  doctrine  of  the  total  prohibition 
by  jmblic  law  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage 
was  born  into  the  legislation  of  the  world. 

The  people  began  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  license  laws, 
and  for  legislation  having  for  its  object  the  outlawrj^  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  which  could  only  result  in  it.s  ultimate 
classification  among  crimes. 

True,  they  did  not  grasp  the  idea  of  destroying  the 
^vil  in  the  germ  or  point  of  manufacture,  and  only  sought 
to  mop  up  the  ocean,  all  along  its  infinite  shores  of  woe, 
by  preventing  and  punishing  the  retail  sale;  but  the 
prmciple  of  prohibition  was  involved,  and  the  nnfailing 
logic  of  the  public  mind  will  be  sure  to  utilize  it,  by  the 
adoption  and  consecration  of  every  form  of  its  application 
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in  future  legislation,  until   the  rescue   of   mankind   is  ac- 
complished. 

In  1838,  the  Comraon wealth  of  Mussachusetts  adopted  the 
famous  fifteen-gallon  law,  which  greatly  injured  the  retail 
tratHc*  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  death  to  the  saloon,  in 
those  days,  when  laws  were  made  to  be  executed^  and  not 
to  be  evaded  or  to  servo  as  a  legal  cloak  for  crime. 

This  law  prohibited  the  retailing  of  any  spirituous  liquors, 
except  for  medicine  and  for  use  in  the  arts,  by  apothecaries 
and  physicians  specially  licensed — in  quantities  of  leas  than 
titl;een  gallons,  and  that  delivered  and  carried  away  all  at 
one  time. 

In  many  other  States  like  laws  were  enacted^  many  of 
tlieni  soon  to  be  repealed ;  but  the  agitation  or  movement 
had  been  placed  upon  the  right  track,  and  the  engineer  knew 
whither  to  run  his  train.  Scares  of  years  might  and  will 
elapse  before  it  arrives  at  the  millennial  terminus;  but  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  the  avoiding  of  accidents  and  the 
removal  of  obstnictiomj.  The  contest  in  legislation  had 
previously  been  between  license,  or  regulation,  and  entire 
freedom  from  nil  restraint.  Henceforth  it  was  to  be  pi-acti- 
cally  conceded  that  the  liquor  trade  is  lunenable  to  law»  and 
that,  unlike  useful  occupations,  the  public  good  requires  its 
regulation  or  restraint. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  real  controversy  has  been 
between  license  as  a  form  of  alleged  restraint,  accompanied 
with  a  certain  cash  interest  or  partnership  by  the  people  in 
the  admitted  curse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  wiir  to  the  death 
against  it,  un  the  other.  In  such  a  conflict  there  can  be  no 
compromise^  because  principles  are  incapable  of  selling  out, 
and  human  souls  in  masses  are  honest  and  almost  sure  to  be 
right  so  far  as  they  comprehend  the  issues  involved.  Having 
once  seen  clearly  the  nature  and  efiect  of  the  use  of  poi- 
sonous beverages  upon  society,  and  that  prohibition  is  the 
very  essence  of  its  prevention,  as  much  as  prohibition  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  ten  commandments  or  of  legislation 
against  any  other  crime,  the  people  will  cling  to  the  great 
remedy  «nd  insist  upon  its  use,  notwithstanding  the  nos» 
Irums  of  honest  or  of  knavish  quackery,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  alternate  coma  and  contortion  of  the  patient. 
28 
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An  effort  was  made  to  wield  the  power  of  the  natioiial 
government  to  the  complete  destruction  of  all  State  legisla* 
tion  against  the  trade ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Taney :  — 

*'  Every  State  may  regulate  its  own  intenial  tmffic  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment  and  upon  its  own  views  of  the 
interest  and  well-being  of  its  citizens.  ...  If  any  State 
deems  the  retail  and  internal  trafiic  in  ardent  spirits  inju- 
rious to  its  citizens,  and  calculated  to  produce  idleness,  vice 
or  debauchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  and  restraining 
the  traflSc,  or  from  prohibiting  it  altogether,  if  it  thinks 
proper." 

This  was  the  result  of  the  famous  liquor  cases  carried  up 
from  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhod** 
Island,  decided  in  the  year  1847,  and  to  bo  found  iii 
Howard,  "  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States/*  Thus  much  was  settled  for  the  States ;  but  the 
great  questions  of  importation,  exportation  and  tmnsporta- 
tion,  and  other  questions  which  grow  out  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  to  regulate  commeiTe,  as  well  as 
iniierent  dilficulties  which  result  from  the  fact  that  the  evil  Is 
national  and  requii*es  national  action  for  its  removal,  etiU 
reniidn,  and  will  remain  until  some  better  day,  when  prohi- 
bition shall  be  written  into  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  lioth 
the  Nation  and  the  States, 

But  it  was  found  by  experience,  the  Great  Reformer, 
that  prohibition  and  punishment  of  the  retail  sale,  merely • 
were  not  an  efficient  remedy,  for  the  reason  that  the  ease 
and  frequency  with  which  the  offence  waa  committed,  com- 
bined with  the  large  profits  of  the  transaction  and  the 
generally  slight  penalties,  almost  always,  in  practice,  a 
small  lino,  enabled  the  seller  to  continue  in  the  proBtable 
violation  of  the  law.  There  were  thus  found  to  be  inherent 
and  radical  defects,  which  must  be  remedied,  if  the  reform 
was  to  receive  great  and  permanent  support,  by  even  pro- 
hibitory legislation. 

It  could  hardly  bo  said  that  either  license  or  the  moderate 
application  of  prohibition  failed  for  the  want  of  an  adequate 
public  sentiment,  certainly  not  from  lack  of  the  greatest  effort 
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to  create  that  sentiment^  for  the  support  of  the  law.  In 
1835,  *^  more  than  eight  thousand  tcmpemace  societies  bad 
been  formed;  more  than  four  thousand  distilleries  had  been 
stopped ;  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  persons  had 
ceased  to  use  any  kind  of  intoxicating  hquor ;  about  two 
millions  bad  ceased  to  use  distilled  liquors,  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  enrolled  members  of 
the  temperance  societies."     ("  Liquor  Problem/*  p.  474.) 

When  the  tide  of  reformation  hesitated,  a  new  form  of 
agitation,  electrical  and  almost  volcanic  in  its  character* 
was  developed,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Washingtonian 
movement. 

On  tlie  evening  of  the  second  day  of  April,  1840»  six 
inebnates,  said  to  have  been  a  club  organized  for  ''  social 
tippling,"  mot  in  Chase's  Tavern,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
A  distinguished  lecturer  on  temperance  was  to  speak  in  the 
chy  that  night,  and  the  club  sent  a  committee  to  hear  the 
lecture  and  report  to  the  club.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  favorable,  —  the  landlord  denounced  temperance  lect- 
ures, a  discussion  ensued,  and  a  member  of  the  club  said, 
'*  We  expect  rum-sellors  to  cry  down  temperance  lecturers ; 
it  is  for  your  interest  to  do  8o»" 

They  reorganized  the  tippling  club  into  "  The  Washington 
Society/*  and  took  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  They 
kept  the  pledge,  became  apostles  of  its  piinciiiles,  and  the 
movement  spread  all  over  the  laud.  In  a  few  years  six 
hundred  thousand  diumkards  had  been  reformed,  of  whom, 
however,  all  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  retuniod 
to  their  cups.  The  monU  of  thi:^  movement  is  that  we  must 
save  the  boy  if  we  would  be  sure  of  the  man.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Wiishingtonian 
excitement  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse  j  because,  unfortu* 
nately^  many  of  its  most  zealous  and  active  promotera  dis- 
couraged all  resort  to  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
laws  against  the  tniffic.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
nervous  exalUition  of  connnunities  had  passed  away,  and  the 
6xti*a  momentum  of  moral  forces  was  exhausted,  public 
sentiment  not  being  crystallized  into  the  enduring  forms  of 
law,  the  enemy  came  in  again  like  a  flood,  and  prevailed 
mightily  once  more.     To  >>e  suro»  one  hundred  and  lift)' 
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thousand  reforineil  men  had  adhered  to  their  pledges  and 
were  saved;  but  what  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  tbou^ancl 
among  8o  many?  And  who  knows  that  the  demorali7.aiioQ 
of  pnl)lic  sentiment  which  the  Washingtonians  created  in 
their  opposition  to  legal  restraint  was  not  the  principal 
reason  why  the  cup  of  tempUition  and  destruction  was  again 
l)ut  to  the  lips  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  who 
fell  and  perished  in  that  last  state  which  is  w^orse  than  the 
first?  Besides^  we  have  ever  since  been  combating  the 
absurd  theory,  which  is  the  favorite  fortress  of  the  liquor* 
dealers,  that  the  evil  is  increased  because  it  is  prohibited  by 
law.  This  feature  of  the  Washingtonian  movement  must 
have  been  a  trace  of  maudlin  insanity  which  pledges  could 
not  eradicate,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  coming  geneni- 
tion  of  the  beat  results  of  this  mighty  rushing  wind  from 
heaven  is  full  of  pithy  suggestion  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  tempenmce  movement  of  to-day.  Let  society  enact 
laws  when  overshadowed  by  the  highest  and  holiest  inspira- 
tion^ and  according  to  the  loftiest  ideals.  Laws  should 
always  be  better  than  the  people  until  the  people  have 
attained  unto  them*  A  good  law  should  never  be  repealed 
because  it  is  violated.  It  should  remain  on  the  statut€-book» 
like  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  Christian  faith  —  as  an  ideal  for 
conduct,  if  nothing  more*  and  as  a  i-allying-point  for  tbo 
faithful  and  law-abiding  minority,  until  at  last  the  whole 
community  climbs  to  the  higher  standard,  and  enforces  ita 
beneficent  provisions  for  the  general  good. 

But,  even  with  moral  agitation  and  restrictive  law  oooi* 
bined,  the  evil,  although  spasmodically  curtailed ♦  still  tenii- 
ciously  remained. 

Yet  the  resolute  determination  of  the  people  to  conquer 
their  own  fi-eedom  from  their  opjiressor  did  not  yield,  so  that 
a  new  and  most  important  improvement  in  prohibitory  law» 
was  developed. 

It  was  the  Maine  law. 

Neal  Dow  is  the  Columbus  of  prohibition. 

The  Vikings  may  have  discovered  the  coast,  but  they  did 
not  hold  it.  Columbus  i-^vealed  the  New  World  ajid  !t 
became  the  home  of  nations. 

The  Maine  laws  declared  the  liquor  trad©  to  be  a  nnisaao^ 


Gen.  Neal  Dow^ 

"  Father  of  the  Maine  Law.  " 
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and  a  crime,  and  destroyed  the  eontniband  and  forfeited 
stock  of  liquor,  with  all  its  utensils  and  agencies,  like  a  kit 
of  burglars"  tools.  In  addition  to  this,  it  increased  personal 
penalties  and  made  imprisonment  easy  whenever  a  conmiunity 
is  in  eaniest. 

The  Maine  law,  in  efficient  form,  was  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor June  2,  1851*  Before  its  enactment,  prohibition  had 
been  a  barren  fig-tree,  except  in  remarkably  tine  seasons. 
Since  that  time,  whenever  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  has  cared 
for  it,  the  tree  has  borne  good  fruit.  It  does  not  yield  well 
in  the  wild  state;  but  it  is  not  a  thistle,  and,  when  pru[i- 
erly  cultivated,  it  produces,  not  thorns,  but  figs. 

The  temperance  movement  had  now  developed  the  two 
p*eat  agencies  of  its  own  promotion,  and  henceforth  them 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  efl*orts  of  its  supporters  would  be 
directed  to  secure  total  abatinence  by  the  individual  and  abao^ 
lute  prohihUion  by  the  State. 

For  the  last  thirty-five  years,  more  than  the  avenige  life- 
time of  a  generation,  the  application  of  these  two  principles 
—  abstinence  and  prohibition^ — has  been  the  intelligent 
object  of  the  tempenince  movement,  and  such  will  necessarily 
continue  to  be  the  plan  of  battle  to  the  end. 

But  the  public  mind  grasps  the  situation  slowly;  and 
every  step  in^  advance  is  taken  only  after  experience  has 
demonstrated  its  necessity.  Prohibition  was  long  applied 
merely  to  the  retail  sale.  It  seems  incomprehensible  that 
intelligent  law-makei*s  should  not  have  directed  their  efforts 
first  against  the  manufacture ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  this  has  been  done ;  and  even  now  the  force 
of  the  temperance  movement  is  largely  wasted  by  misdirec- 
tion. More  slowly  still  has  the  public  mind  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  action  by  tlie  nation,  in  order 
that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  people  may  be  exerted  for 
the  overthrow  of  an  evil  which  is  as  incapable  of  control  by 
the  Stjites  as  the  Avaters  of  the  ocean  are  of  separation  by 
geographical  lines.  But*  notwithstrinding  all  these  and  other 
difficulties,  which  have  been  and  are  and  will  be  encoun- 
tered, the  liquor  traffic  is  iloonied  to  destruction ;  because 
the  public  good  demands  it,  and  the  intelligent  conscience  of 
the  people  will  never  rest  until  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
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has  thrust  the  sword  of  prohibition  through  and  through  the 
monster's  heart. 

Thus,  through  many  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations,  the  tem- 
perance movement  has  grown  stronger  and  more  sublime 
during  the  last  third  of  a  century,  until  now  it  dissplay^  in- 
ternational proportions  and  embraces  the  world  in  its  sweep. 
Always  and  everywhere  its  only  real  victories  have  been 
won  under  the  banner  of  total  al)btinence  and  prohibition. 
In  every  controversy,  whether  in  nation,  or  state,  or  county* 
or  other  municipality,  the  test  comes  between  these  two  gre^it 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moderate  or  iVeo  us© 
—  high  or  low  license  or  free  indulgence,  for  it  is  all  one  tiling 
ultimately  —  on  the  other. 

Guided  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the 
traffic  invariably  arraj^s  itself  with  this  latter  group.  No 
stronger  demonstration  than  this  fact  could  exist,  that  only 
the  former  are  its  enemies,  while  license  and  moderation  are 
its  friends. 

The  intelligence  which  comes  of  incessant  agitation  had 
now  forced  the  issue  to  the  front,  where  it  stands  as  the  great 
moral,  sentimental  and  even  industrial  problem  of  the  times. 
Evasion  or  escape  from  it  is  no  longer  possible.  It  confronta 
all  political  parties,  and  where  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  con* 
sider,  it  creates  new  ones  and  old  things  pass  a\yiy.  Religioii 
finds  in  the  liquor  traffic  the  personification  of  all  sin,  and  in 
destroying  it  achieves  the  salvation  of  the  race.  The  hopes 
and  affections  of  domestic  life  have  discovered  in  it  their 
great  enemy ;  and  are  concentrating  against  the  destroyer  of 
manhood,  womanhood,  childhood,  home.  And  now,  be- 
hold 1  for  all  the  aroused  faculties  of  the  masses  of  men  are 
in  action  to  achieve  independence  of  the  tyrant  of  the  ages ; 
and  all  the  attributes  and  powers  of  Almighty  God  am 
pledged  for  their  success. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  tUe  Uaited  States  has  just  decided,  In  the  K&oaju 
cases,  that  the  State  haa  full  power  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
iutoxicating  liquors  within  Us  limits,  without  compeusatiou  for  loss  thert^by 
occasioaed  to  those  previously  engaged  In  the  traffic.  This  settles,  fiaalljr 
and  favorably,  a  vexed  and  important  questton,  which  has  hitherto  greatly 
perplexed  and,  In  some  localities^  retarded  the  temperance  reform. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FORCES    AGAINST   ALCOHOL — REUQIOUB   OROANIZATION¥«. 

The  Two  Great  Principles,  Total  Abstinence  and  Prohibitian  —  Reli^. 
jou^  Organizadonii  —  **One  Hundred  Years  of  Temperance '^  ^ — The 
RoU-CaU  of  the  Chorchea  —  Presbyterian  Church — John  Weslej 
and  the  Methodist  Champions  —  The  Baptist  Position;  Gov.  George 
N.  Brigga  and  Congressional  Temperance  Society ;  Wayland,  Knapp, 
Garrison  :  Mississippi  Convention  of  1884  :  Dr.  Gifford*s  Summary — 
Eeforme*!  Dutch  Church  —  Cumberland  Presbyterian  L  hurch  — 
Lutheran  Church — Society  of  Friends  —  United  Brethren — ^ Disci- 
ples of  Christ — Universalist  Church :  Thompson,  Chapin  and  Miner 
—  Methodist  Protestant  Church — Congregational  Churches;  Hum- 
phrey, Evarta,  Beecher,  Justin  Edwards,  Cheever,  Gough,  Wilson 
and  others  —  Episcopal  Church — German  Refonned  Church — The 
Moravians  —  Reformed  Episcopal — The  Unitarians;  Lowell,  Chan- 
ning,  Ware,  May,  Pierrepont,  Gannett*  Hale,  Faxon  —  Free  Baptist 
Church  —  Christian  Church  —  Church  of  God  — United  Presbyterian 
Church — African  Methodists ^ — Evangelical  Association—  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South  —  The  Unanimity  of  the  Churches  on  tins 
Great  Moral  Issue. 

I  FIND  it  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  much  larger 
work  than  this  to  enter  upon  a  statement  of  the  muJti* 
farious  details  of  the  tempenince  movement  in  recent  ycai*s. 
Kor  18  it  necessary,  for  the  most  that  is  important  is  eitlier 
fresh  in  general  recollection  or  is  accessible  in  the  various 
records  of  contemporaneous  events,  I  have  endeavored 
rather  to  iv  rite  of  facU  and  principles  which  are  the  elements 
of  the  o^reat  debate,  and  on  which  the  final  decision  of  tho  con- 
troversy must  depend*  and  to  avoid  the  endless  and  profit- 
less discussion  of  the  details  of  temporary  measures  and  of 
local  action.  It  is  suiBciont  for  this  purpose  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  which  is  desirable  or  permanent  in  the 
temperance  movement  lies  in  the  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  two  great  leading  principles  :  Total  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  beverages  by  the  individual, 
and  absolute  prohibition  thereof  by  public  law»     Whatever 
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of  statutory  or  of  constitutioDal  legislation  by  the  nation  and  hy 
the  States,  or  by  the  people  in  limited  localities,  under  the 
peculiar  method  known  as  local-option  laws,  promotes  or 
tends  to  promote  the  ascendency  of  these  principles  is  in  the 
direction  of  permanent  and  desirable  temperance  refomu 
All  else,  in  my  belief,  is  worthless  —  a  fraud,  a  delusion  and 
a  smii*e  —  save  only  as  failure  lights  up  the  lamp  of  experience 
to  guide  honest  souls  into  safer  paths  hereafter.  And  really, 
has  not  history  already  recorded  enough  for  the  instruction 
of  all  whose  sincere  desire  is  to  destroy,  rather  than  to  pro- 
tect, this  trade  in  human  bodies  and  souls  ?  But  capital  and 
appetite  are  a  strong  comhiniition,  and  they  have  infinite  in- 
genuity to  devise  and  equal  power  to  execute  means  '^  not  to 
do  it/^  If  God  was  not  a  majority,  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
prospect  for  the  temperance  reform*  In  this  and  in  folio w* 
ing  chapters,  I  shall  endeaver  to  give  some  account  of  the 
organisations,  forces  and  instrumentalities  which  are  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  man  in  his  ofreat  conflict  with  alcohoK 


OF   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  primary  relation  of  man  is  to  his  Creator,  the  Great 
First  Cause,  ■'  whom  we  call  God  and  know  no  more."  The 
feeling  w*hich  exists  in  consequence  of  this  relation  mani- 
fests itself  in  love,  adoration  and  worship.  It  is  universal, 
ineradicable  and  intense.  It  is  religion; and,  whatever  may 
be  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  its  manifestation,  and  how- 
ever it  may  be  perverted  and  distorted  in  its  development^ 
this  element  or  attribute  of  human  nature  is  in  him  the 
soui'ce  of  aspiration  and  progress »  It  is  the  elastic  conneo- 
tion  which  continually  lifts  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  exerts  the 
most  powerful  and  permanent  impulse  in  all  reform.  The 
religious  organizations  of  Christendom  demonstrate  this 
truth.  This  elastic  union  Ijetween  man  and  his  God  is  often 
strained,  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  broken;  but,  gener- 
ally, it  holds,  and,  let  us  hope,  may  never  fiiil  in  the  end  to 
draw  every  wandering  planet  again  to  the  bosom  of  its  eternal 
source.  As  might  be  expected,  —  in  fact,  must  from  the  laws 
nf  nature  he  the  case  —  those  orgjinizations  in  society  through 
which  conscience,  morality  and  worship  are  most  actively 
manifested,  the  churches  —  i^ligious  bodies  —  have  from  the 
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first  been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  great  visible  force 
vrhich  has  sustained  the  tempemnce  movement  against  the 
opposition  it  has  encountered.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are 
composed  of  nnjlhing  hut  '*men  of  like  passions  as  our- 
selves," They  have,  indeed,  required  to  be  enlightened  and 
converted ;  but  I  do  mean  that  they,  as  organizations,  rep- 
i^sent  the  highest  and  best  in  the  community  —  not  all  of  it, 
but  the  majority  of  it ;  and  that  every  good  cause  has  very 
largely,  1  think  chiefly,  to  rely  upon  them  for  that  ever  pre** 
ent  power  which  grinds  the  grist  of  human  welfare.  Large 
volumes  could  be,  huve  been,  written,  giving  the  history  of 
temperance  effort  in  each  of  the  great  Christian  denomina- 
tions, and  I  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  them  for  all  but  a 
few  very  genend  statements.  But  I  wish  to  show  the  spirit 
and  attitude  which  the  great  denominations  of  the  Christian 
church,  representing,  as  they  do,  the  highest  and  strongest 
forces  at  work  in  our  civilization,  have  occupied  hitherto,  and 
their  present  position  in  line  of  battle,  *'  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Temperance,"  published  by  the  National  Tempei^ 
ance  Society,  contains  this  information  in  full.     I  am  greatly 


indebted  to  it  for  facts  relating  to  the  Protestant  churches* 


THE   PRESBYTERIAN   CHURCH. 

I 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  noted  and  strongly  opposed 
the  sin  of  intemperance  from  its  organization  *  The  Rev. 
Francis  Makemie  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in 
America.  He  was  the  father  of  American  Presbyterianism, 
and  preached  against  intemperance  as  early  as  1705 — ^and 
similar  uttenmces  were  common  by  the  clergy  of  this  denomi- 
nation ever  afterward. 

The  ancestors  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  whose  relation  to  the 
reform  is  well  understood,  were  mostly  Quakers  and  Bap- 
tists, but  his  mother  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  he  is  himself 
described  by  the  historian  as  a  "  noble  and  gifted  son  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church/' 

The  constitution  of  the  church  was  adopted  May  28,  1788, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly,  which  was  the  next 
year,  ^she  expressed  her  determination  to  contribute  her 
part  to  render  men  sober subjects  of  a  lawful  gov- 
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ernment.^  In  the  year  18 11,  Dr.  Rush  succeeded  in  arou»* 
ing  the  assembly  to  vigorous  action,  which  accomplished 
great  good,  and,  among  other  things,  occ^isioned  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Intemperance, 

Eev.  William  Y,  Brown,  D.D.,  tells  us  "  that  it  may  be  saia» 
without  any  disparagement  to  others,  that  by  this  deliverance 
of  1811 J  and  by  the  subsequent  activity  of  the  committee 

on  correspondence, the  Presbyterian  Church  became 

the  acknowledged  leader  of  God's  hosts  in  the  temperance 
reform  in  this  country  —  a  position  which  she  has  nobly  and 
honorably  maintained  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century, •• 
Even  so  early  this  church  began  to  foreshadow  the  doctrine 
of  total  abstinence,  and  its  application  at  least  to  ai*dent 
spirits,  to  enforce  temperance  by  church  disciplinet  to  pro* 
hibit  a  preacher  from  retailing  "  spirituous  or  malt  liquors 
without  forfeiting  his  ministerial  character  among  us/*  It 
has  ever  been  the  ''  supreme  desire  of  the  Presbjlerian 
Church  to  '  secure  *  the  utter  extermination  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.** 

Between  1827  and  1830,  this  church  took  a  strong  stand 
for  total  abstinence,  and,  maintaining  itself  erer  in  the 
advance,  declared  for  prohibitory  laws  in  1854,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant ''  when  such  a  law 
should  be  universally  adopted  and  enforced,"  From  this 
position  the  Presb^-terian  Church  has  never  wavered  stnoe« 
Indeed,  both  stfibility  of  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  progres- 
sion seem  to  distinguish  this  great  organization. 

In  1883,  the  assembly  adopted  "  Dr.  John  Herrick  John* 
son's  Amendment''  unanimously,  in  the  following  words: 
"  In  view  of  the  evils  wrought  by  this  scourge  of  the  race, 
this  assembly  would  hail  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  thanks 
giving  the  utter  extermination  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  by  the  iK)wer  of  Christian  conscience, 
public  opinion,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  law";  and  in 
1885  the  assembly  again  declared :  '*  The  entire  extinction 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bev- 
ei'age  is  the  goal  to  which  the  assembly  looks  forward,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  expects  the  earnest, 
united,  determined  and  persistent  laljors  of  all  its  ministers 
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and  people,  in  connection  with  the  religious  and  sober  citi- 
zens of  our  common  couatry." 

The  Presbyterian  Church  stops  there  because  there  is  no 
further  to  go*  There  is  no  more  advanced  ground,  and  it  is 
with  just  pride  that  one  of  her  distinguished  sons  (Dr, 
Brown)  exclaims:  '*So  hath  this  noble  church  wrought  in 
the  past  century  in  tbia  great  cause,  and  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  she  will  be  true  to  her  past  history  to  the 
end,  and  when  .  ,  .  ,  .  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  outlawed 
in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  the  federal  government,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  when  the  good  angel  of  victory  shall  appear  bring- 
ing the  crown  for  the  most  valiant  soldier,  methinks  I  hear 
the  unanimous  voice  ringing  out  from  all  divisions  of  the 
one  great  army :  '  Let  the  crown  be  placed  upon  the  old  blue 
banner  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  standard  that  has 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle, 
for  she  is  worthy  to  receive  it/  '* 


THE    METHODIST    EriSCOPAXi   CHUKCH, 

In  the  year  1760,  John  Wesley,  who  ranks  only  less  than 
the  inspired  Apostles  among  the  great  characters  of  the 
Christian  church,  wrote  the  following  "  on  the  sin  of  dis- 
tilling and  selling  spirituous  liquors'* :  ""  But  neither  may  we 
gain  by  hurting  our  neighbor  in  body.  Therefore  we  may 
not  sell  anything  which  tends  to  impair  health,  such  as,  emi- 
nently, all  that  liquid  fire  commonly  culled  drams  or  spirit- 
uous liquors.      It  is  true  that  these  may  have  a  place  in 

medicine Therefore,  such  as  prepare  and  sell  them 

only  for  that  end  may  keep  their  conscience  clear 

But  all  who  sell  them  in  the  common  way,  to  any  one  who 
will  liny,  are  poisoners  in  general.  They  murder  the  king's 
subjects  by  wholesale.  .  ,  •  ,  They  drive  them  to  hell  like 
pheep; — and  what  is  their  gain?  Who  would  envy  their 
large  estates  and  sumptuous  palaces?  A  curse  is  in  the 
midst  of  them  —  the  curse  of  God  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the 
timber,  the  furniture  of  them  !  The  curse  of  God  is  in  their 
gardens^  their  walks,  their  groves  —  a  fire  that  bums  to  the 
nethermost  hell !  Bloody  bloody  is  Uiere;  the  foundation^  (he 
floor^  (he  walh^  the  roof  are  *faif*ed  with  blood!     And  canst 
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thou  hope,  O  thou  man  of  blood  1  though  thou  art  ^clotlied 
in  scarlet  and  tine  linen,  and  farest  Humptuously  every  day/ 
canst  thou  hope  to  deliver  down  thy  tieids  of  blood  to  the 
third  generation?  Not  so,  for  there  is  a  God  m  heavi3iii ; 
therefore  thy  name  shall  be  rooted  out.  Like  as  tlmse  n'botn 
thou  hast  destroyed,  body  and  soul,  thy  memorial  shall  per- 
ish with  thee." 

Mr.  Wesley  exhibited  the  qualities  of  high  stati^smttn^hipt 
as  well  as  of  a  Christian  teachur,  in  dealing  with  the  liquor 
problem  of  his  day.  From  1743,  wheti,  by  the  rulen*  of  the 
"United  Societies  of  Methodists,'*  "  drunkenness,  buying  or 
aclling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  Ihotn,  except  in  casea 
of  extreme  necessity,'^  were  prohibited,  all  through  his  [»ru- 
longed  and  un paralleled  labors,  he  denounceil  the  sin  of 
intemperance,  and  so  bent  the  twig  of  Methodism  that  tho 
mighty  tree  inclines  only  to  the  right,  and  gives  neither  shade 
nor  shelter  to  the  chief  curse  of  this  world,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  number  and  fate  of  its  victims,  of  tho 
next  world  also.  At\er  giving  the  facts,  Dr.  Buckley  says  : 
"  Let  it,  then,  be  remembei'^d  forever  that  Americun  Metho- 
dism began  as  a  total-abstinence  society,  of  the  strictest  sort , 
forbidding  the  manufacture,  the  sale  or  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Whoever 
Wolated  that  rule  was  subject  to  discipline  and  branded  as 
inconsistent  by  the  genoml  rules,  which  were  read  in  hU 
hearing  on  all  important  juiblic  occasions,'*  Subsequently 
there  was  a  partial  decline,  for  this  high  standard  seems  to 
have  taxed  poor  hmnan  nature  beyond  what,  under  the  temji- 
tations  of  the  times,  it  could  bear.  For  a  while,  they  loft 
out  the  word  "  extreme "  l>efoi*e  "  necessity " ;  but  in  the 
General  Conference  of  1828  it  was  resolved:  **Wherefis, 
the  rules  and  examples  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  from 
the  founding  of  their  existence  as  a  people,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  were  calculated  to  suppress  intemperance,  ami 
to  discountenance  the  needless  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  all 
our  preachers  and  people  be  expected^  and  they  are  hereby 
expected,  to  adhere  to  their  first  principles,  as  contained  in 
their  excellent  ndes  on  this  subject,  and  as  practiced  by  our 
fathers,  and  to  do  all  that  they  prudently  can,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  suppress  intemperance  throughout  the 
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land"; and  "That,  to  bring  about  the  reformation 

desired  on  this  subject,  it  is  important  that  we  neither  drink 
ourselves  (except  medicinally)  nor  give  it  to  visitors  or  work- 
men." In  1844  the  church  divided*  and  then  and  subse- 
quently the  sentiment  of  the  Methodists,  both  South  and 
North,  seems  to  have  been  for  prohibition  of  the  liquor  evil 
in  all  its  bmnches.  At  the  first  General  Conference  after  tljr 
division,  a  report  was  adopted  in  which  the  Conference  says : 
''  We  proclaim  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  now  have 
Mr.  Wesley's  rule  on  spirituous  liquors  restored  to  our  gen- 
eral rules."  "This  was  done  by  a  vote  of  2011  to  21,  in 
the  annual  conference ''  (Dr.  Buckley).  In  1852,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  rejoiced  •'greatly »"  especirilly  "that 

God  has  put  it  in  the  hearts  of  civil  rulers  to  interpose  the 
authority  of  the  State  for  the  protection  of  society  against 
what  we  hold  to  be  an  enormous  social  wrong  —  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks."  At  nearly  if  not 
quite  every  General  Conference  since  that  time,  the  same 
ground  has  been  taken,  and  specitic  things  prescribed  to  be 
d(me,  having  in  view  the  greater  efficiency  of  tlie  clei^y  and 
the  membership  in  the  work  of  destroying  the  traffic. 

Dr,  Buckley  writes,  in  "One  Hundi^ed  Years  of  Tem- 
perance*': "The  ministry  and  active  membership  of  th* 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are,  almost  to  a  man,  zealou 
advc>cat^s  of  totid  abstinence.  Among  the  ministers,  i: 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  is  known  to  use  even 
malt  liquors  as  a  bevemge.  Among  the  people,  the  general 
practice  is  that  of  total  abstinence.  Probably  there  is  no 
body  of  men  and  women  of  any  considemble  size  in  the 
world  who  purchase  and  use  so  snmll  an  amount  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  beverage    as    the    Methodist   Episcopal 

Church and  it  stands  to-day,  in  the  United  States. 

as  an  aggressive  force  second  to  none  in  the  efforts  to  over- 
throw a  system,  with  its  dependent  usages,  which  promotes 
every  moral  and  social  evil,  and  produces  many  misfoitunef^. 
vices  and  crimes,  which*  without  it,  would  have  no  existence. 


THE    nvi-rrST  CHURCH- 

^  The  Baptist  denomination  is  an  archipelago.     Each  local 
church  lifts  itself  independent  of  every  other  church.   .... 
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The  denomination  stands  tor  State  rights  as  opposed  to 
centralization  in  church  life."  This  remark  of  Rev.  O.  P, 
Giflbrd  may  explain  the  reason  why  in  his  siketcb  of  the 
connection  of  this  powerful  and  omnipresent  donommatioQ 
with  the  temperance  movement,  he  quotes  little  from  repre^ 
tscntative  bodies  in  regard  to  its  sentiments  during  the  period 
of  tempemnce  evolution.  But  the  general  fact  is  apparent 
that  the  Baptists,  in  their  several  divisions,  have  been  well 
to  the  front  in  the  %var  against  alcohol.  Their  representiittvo 
men  have  delivered  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  decided 
utteninces  upon  the  subject.  Gov.  Briggs  was  President  of 
the  Congressional  Tcrnpenmce  Society, 

President  Wayland  wrote  to  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  in  the  year 
1833  :  **  I  think  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirit^s 
a  fit  subject  for  legislative  enactment,  and  I  bcHcve  the  moj^t 
happy  results  would  flow  from  such  prohibition."  The 
Washingtonian  movement  was  guided  and  fostered  by  and 
under  the  preaching  of  Elder  Knapp*  The  first  temperaDce 
paper  —  the  National  Philanthr^opist  — was  owned  and  edited 
by  Rev*  Williara  Collier,  a  Bapti^.  This  paper  was  estal^ 
lished  in  the  year  1826,  as  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  was  a  very  great  achievement  to  catch  the  spirit  of  tbo 
press,  and  yoke  its  mighty  but  somewhat  reluctant  powers  to 
the  car  of  temperance  reform.  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who  was  editor  of  the  Philanthropist  in  182^*  then  wrote  iis 
follows:  ''Prior  to  that  period  (1826)  intemperance  woj* 
seldom  a  theme  for  the  essayist ;  the  newspapers  scarcely 
acknowledged  ita  existence,  except  occasionally,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  catastrophe  or  crime,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  that  a  paper  devoted  mainly  to  its  suppression  raiprht 
be  made  a  direct  and  successful  engine  in  the  great  work  of 
refoi-ra.  When  this  paper  was  first  proposed,  it  met  with  a 
repulsion  which  would  have  utterly  discouraged  a  less  zealous 
and  persevering  man  than  our  predecessor.  The  moralist 
looked  on  doubtfully;  the  whole  community  esteemed  th« 
enterprise  desperate.  By  extraordinary  eflbrts,  and  under 
appalling  disadvantages,  the  first  number  was  given  to  the 
public ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  gradually  expanded  in  sbse 
and  increased  in  circulation,  till  doubt,  and  prejudice  and 
ridicule  have  been  swept  away,*'     Dr,  Justin  Edwards  re- 
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ported  the  First  and  Second  Baptist  Churches  of  Boston,  in 
1823,  as  having  no  member  engaged  in  the  liquor  tralBc,  and 
the  Boston  Baptist  Bethel  has  sustained  a  Monday  evening 
temperance  meeting,  every  week,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  has  a  pledge  containing  over  20,000  names  ('*One  Hun- 
dred Years  Temperance,"  p,  317),  In  1835,  a  New  Jersey 
association  of  churches  declared  "  that  it  is  morally  wrong 
in  all,  but  especially  in  a  professor  of  religion,  to  manufac- 
ture, vend  or  use  such  liquors  (intoxicating  or  alcoholic) 
as  a  common  article  of  luxury  or  living/'  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  early  declaration  also  includes  fermented 
drinks  within  its  terms. 

They  also  declare  for  total  abstinence,  and  for  the  eo^ul^ 
Bion  from  (heir  communion  of  all  who  make,  vend  or  us© 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  common  article  of  luxury  or  living, 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  inccuTigible  after  affectionate  and 
earnest  efforts  to  reclaim  them.  From  1883  to  the  present 
time,  the  State  conventions  of  this  great  denomination,  all 
over  the  country,  have  been  very  emphatic  for  total  absti- 
nence and  for  prohibition.  I  quote  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  Alississippi  convention  of  1884 : 

*^  Jiesolveil,  That  we  raise  our  unoompromiaing  protest  against 
the  use,  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage ; 
Igainst  ihe  renting  of  property  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
Intoxicating  liquors;  the  selling  of  the  fruits  and  cereals  to  be 
manufactured  into  ibis  beverage  ;  the  signing  of  wiiisky  petitions 
or  going  on  the  bonds  of  liquor  sellers,  and  against  giving  counte- 
nance in  any  way  to  the  iniquitous  traffic  or  use. 

''Ji€solvedj  That  the  cause  of  Christ  is  greatly  injured  by 
churchefl  retaining  in  their  fellowship  whisky  sellers,  whi«ky 
drinkers,  visitors  of  saloons,  and  signers  of  petitions  to  sell  whis- 
ky, and  those  who  persist  in  lending  their  influence  to  Satan  in 
these  ways  should  be  brought  under  churoh  discipline, 

"  Unsolved^  That  we  will  use  our  influt^nce  to  serure  an  enforc*^ 
ment  of  the  existing  statutes  in  regard  to  the  tratfto  in  intoxi- 
cating beverages,  and  that  we  will  endeavor  to  bring  about 
prohibition   as  soon  as  practicable.     That  we  beHove 

**  First,  that  the  most  effectual  legal  remedy  for  the  manifold 
•svijs  of  intemperance  is  constitutional  prohibition, 

"Second,  the  licensed  liquor  traflic  to  be  the  enemy  of  t)je 
thurch,  a  disgraoe  to  civilization  and  Immanity. 
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'*  Third,  we  believe  it  to  be  our  dniy  to  support  for  office  such 
candidates  as  are  in  favor  of  temperance  refonn,  other  things 
being  equal* 

^^Hesolved^  That  we  rejoice  at  the  progress  of  legul  prohibition 
in  our  State  and  throughout  the  United  States." 

What  a  marvel  of  completeness  and  power !  ^  Only  one 
thing  thou  lackest/-  and  that  will  yet  be  supplied  by  Uie 
dcweloping  necessities  of  the  case  —  an  emphatic  crowning 
resolve  for  national  prohibition,  A  people  thus  in  earnest 
will  find  the  way. 

Mr.  Gifford  thus  sums  up  for  the  Baptist  denomination : 
"  We  have  the  honor, 

"1.  Of  establishing  the  first  temperance  newspaper,  and 
leading  the  way  to  the  founding  of  the  Temperance  Publica- 
tion House. 

"  2.  Of  one  of  the  first  utteraiices  for  Prohibition, 

"3.  Of  originating  the  Washington  movement. 

"  4.  Of  the  oldest  continuous  temperance  service. 

**5,  Of  standing  squarely,  as  a  denomination,  for  total 
abstinence  for  the  individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State." 


THE   REFORMED   DUTCH   CHtTROH. 

This  ancient  organization  was  planted  in  the  Xew  World 
from  Holland,  on  the  island  of  Manbattim,  as  early  as  the 
year  1623,  For  three  centuries  at  least,  this  church  has 
been  a  deadly  foe  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  has  forbidden  those  guilty  of  such  indulgence  the  sacra* 
ment  of  Holy  Communion,  and  its  discipline  has  been  most 
rigorously  enforced. 

In  the  year  1828,  the  following  declaration  was  nrnde  for 
total  abstinence ; 

"  Jte^o/yerf,  That  the  principle  adopted  by  many  individuals 
and  societies,  in  different  paits  of  tlie  country,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance,  viz.,  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  excepting  only  its  use  as  a  medicine,  meeta  with  the 
decided  approbation  of  this  synod." 

The  records  of  this  church  are  replete  wnth  emphatic 
utterances  for  total  abstinence  and  the  promotion  of  the 
great  work  of  temperance  reform  by  every  rational  meanj^^ 
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from  the  beginning  until  now.  The  Rev,  C.  L.  Wells,  D.D.* 
claims  for  this  church  that,  "  in  its  ministry  and  member- 
ship, it  presents  as  fair  a  record  for  purity,  Christly  living 
and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  humanity  as  any  church  in 

this  broad  land Wherever  a  Reformed  Dutch  Church 

is  established,  there  you  find  earnest  advocates  of  '  law  and 
order/  of  sound  reform,  of  tompemnce,  and  determined 
opposition  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink.  We  claim  to 
stand  among  the  leaders  in  this  enterprise.  Such  is  the  atti- 
tude of  our  church  toward  this  wc»rk/* 

And  so  we  salute  thee  —  venerable  !  and  without  a  stiun  I 


THE   CUMBERLAND   PKESBVTEmAN    CHURCH. 

This  denomvaation  is  seventy-seven  years  old.  Born  in  » 
time  of  general  religious  and  temperance  revival,  from  the 
beginning  it  has  been  a  temperance  church. 

In  the  year  1881,  the  assembly  ordered  '*  that  our  peo- 
ple be  advised  to  favor  the  passage  of  prohibitoiy  laws, 
and  that  they  vote  for  men  who  will  both  make  and  execute 
such  laws";  and  in  1885  this  denomination  declared  for 
national  prohibition,  with  a  clearnei?s  and  emphtisis  which 
entitle  it  to  prominent  leadership  in  the  great  conflict  of  the 
world*  Who  shall  lead  but  those  who  can  see?  Hear  the 
assembly! — After  enunierating  the  various  geneml  princi- 
ples and  measures  embraced  in  the  movementt  they  say : 

**  We  should  regard  the  foregoing  and  other  methods  of 
temperance  work  as  but  means  to  the  end  at  which  the  spe- 
cial and  wonderful  movement  of  the  day  aims,  and  that  is  so 
devoutly  to  l>e  prayed  for  —  (fie  national  abolition  of  the 
drink  traffic.  This  is  the  transcendent  issue  of  the  hour.** 
Rev.  J.  Reed  Morris  thus  sums  up  a  most  interesting  sketch  : 

"  Be  it  observed  that  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy,  in  this  ago 
of  the  world,  is  measured  largely  by  a  church's  attitude  to- 
ward the  liquor  traflBc If,  as  has  been  hereinbefore 

maintained,  this  church  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
great  battle-line  of  the  Lord's  host,  arrayed  in  fierce  con- 
flict against  the  monster  foe,  Intemperance,  there  is  no 
ground  for  vain-glory* 

*'The  watchword  of  the  day  is  —  'Go  forward/  There- 
fore, the  imperative  demand  upon  all  who  are  committed  to 
29 
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this  transcendent  issue  is  to  gird  on  the  armor  anew  for  a 
yet  mightier  onset  uguinst  a  common  foe  to  both  civil  and 
religious  interests/ 

THE   LUTHERAN   CHURCH. 

The  Lutheran  Church  is  older  than  the  temperance  refor* 
mation  —  centuries  older  than  the  modern  tempenmce  move- 
ment for  total  abstinence  and  prohibition.  It  has,  however, 
thrown  the  influence  of  its  strong  German  intellectuality  ami 
deep  religious  feeling  against  the  drinking  tendencies  of  the 
people  at  all  times,  and,  after  the  manner  of  massive  natures, 
this  great  church,  becoming  fairly  aroused,  has!  of  late  3'eurs 
been  among  the  most  radical  and  advanced  of  any,  in  ita 
expressions  an<l  action  iigainst  the  rum  traffic. 

In  1871,  the  General  Synod  says : 

"  i?e«<>/ye<f,  That  we  are  more  than  ever  thoroughly  oonvujced 
of  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  educating  the  public  niind  upon 
the  elementary  truths  of  temperance,  by  making  free  and  prop«ir 
use  of  the  platform,  the  press  and  the  pulpit ;  ...  at  the  ssums 
time  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  judicioue  legislation  is  indispen- 
sable to  complete  succyss,  and  that  we  hold  ourselves  in  ri^ndinesa 
to  co-operate  with  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  securing  and  enforc- 
ing such  laws  as  will  effectually  suppress  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance among  us." 

Since  then  various  State  synods  have  taken  strong  ground 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  that  of  West  Pennsylvania  Ix^ing 
specjidly  noticeable  in  its  demand  for  strong  prohibitory 
legislation,  and  resolving  that  *'  we  will  continue  to  protest, 
to  preach  and  to  pray  against  the  rum  traffic,  and,  under 
every  favorable  opportunity,  nj€  will  vote  as  toe  pray.*' 

Dr.  SwarU  well  says,  in  concluding  his  sketch:  '* Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  is 
largely  recruited  by  emigration  from  the  Old  World,  and  thai 
this  foreign  element  brings  with  it  un-American  prejudicea 
and  customs,  especially  in  regard  to  total-abstinence  princi- 
ples and  practice,  it  is  not  strange  that  Lutherans  have  beoti 
beset  with  peculiar  diffirulties  and  hindmnces  in  achieving  a 
fair  standing  and  making  a  gocid  i^ocord  wnth  other  leas 
embarrassed  workers  in  the  great  temperance  reform.     On 
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this  very  account,  however,  all  the  more  needful  h  the 
oo-opemtion  of  the  Luthenm  bodies  with  the  hosts  of  tem- 
perance workers  in  other  churches.  The  Lutherans  have  a 
grand  misaion,  and  they  are  nolily  and  hopefully  arising  to 
meet  their  peculiar  responsil)ilities.  Let  them  have  at  once 
the  sympathies  and  pmyers  of  all  tempenmce  reformei-s-" 

THE    SOCIETY    OF    FRIENDS, 

The  Quakers  originated  in  England,  about  1660.  They 
have  always  been  pronounced  in  their  opposition  to  war,  the 
slave  trade,  slavery  and  intemperance*  The  society  h 
separated  into  subdivisions  called  yearly  meetings,  which  are 
the  law-makers  and  governnig  body,  independent  of  each 
other,  but  having  a  fraternal  and  advisory  relation,  which  is 
mainUiined  b^^  corrcspondenco.  I  will  cite  from  the  recent 
declarations  of  these  meetings,  to  show  Ihc  attitude  of  the 
society  toward  the  tniffic  in  alcohol. 

In  the  year  1874,  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  England 
appointed  a  committee  to  **  put  forth  earnest  etforts  to  sup- 
press the  wicked  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,"  and  an 
appmpriation  w^as  made  to  their  use.  In  1876  are  reported 
labors  to  promote  constitutional  prohibition,  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  etc.  The  Pbiludclphia  yearly  meeting  and 
ten  others  in  various  States  occupy  substantially  the  same 
grounds  as  that  of  New  England,  above  cited.  During  most 
of  the  history  of  the  society  it  has  been  consistently  opposed 
to  intemperance,  and,  by  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  life 
manifested  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  a  strong 
influence  for  temperance  has  been  exerted  in  favor  of  tiie 
temperance  cause  by  this  class  of  Christians.  The  particu- 
lar action  of  each  yearly  meeting  for  many  years  is  faithfully 
given  by  Mr,  William  Egerton  in  **One  Hundred  Yeai^s  of 
Temperance." 


THE   UNITED   BRETHREN   IN   CHRIST. 

Tliis  denomination  was  organized  in  the  year  1800,  in  a 
dwelling  over  the  store-room  of  a  distillery  which  belonged 
to  one  of  the  brethren. 

Id   1821,  the  Thinl  General  Conference  resolved   "that 
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neither  preachers  nor  lay  members  shjill  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  H  distillery  .....  and  that  it  tihall  be  the  duty  of  the 
preachers  to  labor  against  the  evils  of  intempenmce/*  In 
1833,  the  General  Conference  adopted  a  mle  making  it  an 
oftenee,  punishable  with  expulsion ,  for  an  exhort er,  preacher 
or  elder  to  manufacture  or  sell  ardent  spirits,  and  gitve  a 
year'ij  grace  wherein  those  so  engj^ed  could  close  out  their 
business.  In  1848,  the  use,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  and 
sale,  was  forliidden  to  all  members. 

In  1881,  the  General  Conference  said:  "We  will  nat 
relax  our  efforts  until  constitutional  prohibition  shall  be 
secured  in  every  State  of  this  our  great  domain.**  In  1885, 
the  same  position  was  reaffirmed,  and  the  church  urged  **  to 
strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  secure  constitutional  prohi- 
bition, both  State  and  national." 

The  liev.  E.  S.  Lorenz  sums  up  as  follows:  "But 
whether  identified  with  the  political  paily  or  not,  all  United 
Brethren  are  Prohibitionists,  and  can  l>e  depended  upon  to 
vote  right  when  constitutioiml   prohibition  is  offered  to  the 

people Not  a  century  old  by  half  a  genenitiont  the 

Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  fully  abreast, 
deigy  and  laity*  with  the  most  advanced  results  of  the 
closing  century  of  teuiperance  w^ork,  and  promises  to  do  no 
mean  share  of  the  work  which  the  opening  century  is  pledged 
to  accomplish." 


THE   "  DISCIPLEH   OF   CHRIST.'* 

This  denomination  was  organized  in  the  year  1811^  ud 
already  has  about  six  hundred  thousand  members.  It  in 
one  of  the  most  active,  and  may  yet  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  in  Christendom,  As  a  body,  the  ''  Disciples'*  are 
strongly  tigainst  the  evil  of  intempemnce,  but  have  made  less 
explicit  declamtions  against  it  through  their  conventions  than 
most  other  denominations,  because  of  the  sti'ictness  with 
which  their  constitution  excludes  the  considenition  of  ques- 
tions not  wholly  and  directly  relating  to  matters  devout. 
But  the  general  expression  of  individual  membership,  as 
obtained  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Green,  is  for  total  abstinence  and 
prohibition,  and  they  favor  political  action  of  u  radical 
character. 


THE   UKITERKALIST    CHrHCH. 
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This  church  was  orga^nized  in  1790,  iinj  in  the  yeiir  1800, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil  in  assembling  at 
taverns,  where  liquor  was  genenilly  abundant,  the  ConveA- 
tion  resolved  "that  the  council  of  the  Convention  do  assem- 
ble in  future  at  the  private  house  of  a  brother  or  sister,  as  it 
becometh  us  to  absUiiu  from  the  appearance  of  evil.*-  In 
1835  strong  temperance  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Genend  ConventifKi.  In  1856,  the  General  Convention 
classed  slavery  and  intempenmce  to«^ether,  and  insisted  ih.it 
'*  the  enormous  evils'*  arising  from  lioth  "are  themes  within 
the  domain  of  the  moral  and  mltgious  teacher  *' ;  and  in  van* 
ous  State  conventions,  from  time  to  time,  total  abstinence 
and  legal  prohibition  have  been  stmngly  etidorsed,  and, 
within  the  last  few  yeitrs,  prohibition  by  constitutional  law. 
Kev.  Edwin  Thompson  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and 
important  laboi*ers  in  the  temperance  reform.  It  was  of  him 
that,  when  some  spoke  of  him  as  the  *'maiu  spoke  in  the 
wheel,**  Di\  Lyman  Beecher  exclaimed,  "  Indeed*  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  hjLs  been  the  hub  and  all  the  spokes,  and  a  con- 
Biderable  part  of  the  rim ! "  Rev.  Dr.  Chupin  will  bo 
remembered  iw  for  years  the  most  eloquent  American  divine, 
imd  very  prominent  in  the  temperance  reform,  while  Dr.  A. 
A.  iliner,  ■*  who  conducted  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts* 
before  the  legislative  committee,  the  defense  of  prohibition 
against  the  assaults  of  Gov.  Andrew%  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Alliance,*'  is  fittingly  designated  as  the 
**  unequalled  champion  of  radical  temperance  meiisures  in 
New  England."  Dr.  Richard  Eddv's  sketch  is  much  more 
full  than  the  few  facts  which  I  have  gleaned  from  it.  This 
denomination  has  many  distinguished  names  of  men  honom- 
hly  connected  with  the  temperance  movement,  among  whom 
it  would  be  injustice  should  I  omit  to  mention  that  of  Dr 
Eddy  himself. 


XHE   METHODIST   PROTEOTANT   CHUBfTH. 

This  church   was   urgani^sed   in    1830.     Its   first  *'deliv^ 
erance*'  against   intemperance   was    made,   as   follows,    by 
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the  General  Conferonce  which  fmiued  its  Constitution  and 
DiBcipltne : 

**  I,  I{f.9oired,  That  the  efforts  of  the  frieniU  of  lempersxice 
to  promote  entire  abstinence  from  the  use  of  anient  spirits,  except 
at  a  mediclno,  meet  oar  cordbl  approbatii  n. 

"2.   Hesolmd^   That   we   deeply    regret    that    au; 
ChristianA  should  at  thi*  day,  and  under  the  lights  u  j 
deuee  has  furnished,  continue  to  manafacttir^  vend  or  aae  ardent 
apiritn. 

**  3.  Mesolved,  That  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  makings  vend* 
ing  and  using  of  digtllled  li^juors,  as  au  article  of  luxury  or  iliei^ 
will  be  abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  tJie  Redeemer,  throoglioui 
the  world.'' 

Fifty  years  later  the  Genenil  Conference  declarad,  **Tbe 
munufucture,  sale  and  tise  of  intoxicating  liquors,  tLs  a  bev- 
erage, ifl  a  violation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  h 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country";  in  favor  ot 
"^  moral  suasion'*  and  "legal  prohibition/*  and  that  ** total 
ab»tincnco  from  alcuholic  bcvcmges  is  the  Bible  rule  of 
temperance/*     And  again,  in  1884: 

**  Jtesolv^d^  That  we  believe  that  the  most  successful  way  lo 
suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  is  constitutional  prohibition.^* 

Tlie  resolutions  of  the  annual  conferences  of  thi.s  church 
have  been  numerous,  progressive,  earnest  and,  finally^  rad- 
ical, in  opposition  to  the  liijuor  tntffic,  and,  in  the  words  of 
Rev.  B,  F,  Benson,  *Hhese  successive  deliverances,  running 
from  1830  to  the  present  time,  exhibit  the  gmdual  develop- 
Uicnt  of  tempemnce  doctrines,  from  a  mild  form  of  persuasion, 
in  which  Christian  people  are  advised  not  to  sell  or  drink 
intoxicating  spirits,  to  the  most  positive  denunciation  of  their 
use  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profi^ssion,  and 
the  sale  as  a  crime  against  society,  which  ♦  like  other  crimes, 
should  bo  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  And  tiii» 
latter  is  the  position  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  at 
this  time.'* 


THE    CONGREGATIONAL    CnURCnES. 

These  churches  are  independent  Christian  republics. 
Tliey  have  not  even  a  fedeml  union,  and,  living  almost 
always  in  peace,  they  have  no  articles  of  confederation  for 
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times  of  war.  But  their  fortn  of  church  government  and  the 
town-meeting  system  have  lieen  the  very  charters  and  work 
ing  models  of  fi'eedom.  To  borrow  nn  ecclesiastical  term, 
they  are  the '*  deliverancea  "  of  liberty.  National  meetings 
are  rare  with  this  denomination.  Dr.  Lan*^ worthy  says 
(p.  377  "One  Hundi-ed  Years  Tempenince  *')  .  *'Oar  confer- 
ences, associations,  and  councils  arc  simply  advisory*.  For 
more  than  a  century  we  had  no  gathering,  elective  or 
otherwise,  that  could  be  chilled  national/' 

Fc»r  this  reason  it  will  not  be  possible  tx3  gather  the  his- 
tory of  the  temperance  sentiment  of  this  denomination  from 
general  declarations  of  large  representative  bodies.  But 
many  of  the  most  pronounced  leaders  of  the  temperance 
movement  have  been  and  are  among  the  leaders  of  this 
faith,  and  the  church  niembership  is  genemily  quite  as  radi- 
cal in  opposition  to  the  traffic  as  arc  their  representative 
men.  Kcv,  Heman  Humphrey,  for  twenty-two  years  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  preached  a  series  of  six  temper- 
ance sermons  in  the  year  1810,  **pit>ljably  the  first  »enes 
ever  preached, '*  In  1813,  be  published  six  articles  in  the 
PanopUst^  on  "  the  cause,  origin,  eflects  and  remedy  of  in- 
temperance  in  the  United  SUites." 

I  do  not  know  how  the  fact  has  been  with  regard  to  the 
intervening  presidents  of  that  institution,  but  I  gladly  em- 
bmce  this  opportunity  to  testify  of  the  eminent  scholar  and 
noble  man  who  now  presides  over  it^  that,  much  as  the  col- 
lege may  have  gained,  the  country  and  its  councils  lost  still 
more  when  he  left  the  jniblic  service  for  that  of  tliis  impor- 
timt  seat  of  leanaing.  More  than  anything  whatiiver  tbii* 
nation  needs  radical,  determined  and  able  public  men 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  national  prohibition,  and  especially 
are  they  needed  on  the  floor  of  Congress  !  Great  as  will  be 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Seelye  ui^on  the  present  and  futui'e  of 
the  country  in  his  pR>sent  career,  having  known  him  in  his 
congressional  life,  I  can  not  but  regret  tlie  loss  in  that  arena 
of  his  great  powei-s  and  his  conscientious  devotion  to  duty 
in  every  good  cause,  and  especially  to  the  great  temperance 
movement  of  this  age,  and  of  all  ages,  of  which  he  is  so  well 
fitted  to  )>ecoine  the  national  champion. 

Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  treasurer  c»f  the  A.  B.  C*  F,  W 
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and  father  of  Seuator  Evarta,  became  editor  of  the  PanopliU 
in  the  year  1810,  published  miiny  articles  which  greatly. 
assisted  the  cause  in  that  early  <hiy,  and  was  very  active  in 
the  work  of  temperance  organization.  Rev,  Calvju  Hill 
advocated  total  abstinence  from  spirituoue  liquors,  as  early 
as  1812 ;  and  Rev*  Roswell  Swan  was  among  the  very 
earliest  advocates  of  total  abstinence  —  and  he  himself 
abstained. 

Dr,  Lymun  Beecher  was  in  his  day  —  and  it  was  a  long  one 
^  probably  the  most  influential  of  the  leaders  in  tempenmce 
work. 

Of  Rev.  Justin  P^dwards,  D,D.»  it  is  said  that  he  wa»  a 
wise  and  fearless  worker  in  the  temperance  cause,  and 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
Temperance  Society,  in  181G.  Rev.  Dr.  Hewett,  Rev.  John 
Marsh,  D.D.,  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,  D.D,,  President  Day 
of  Yale  t.'oUege,  President  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College,  Pres- 
ident Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College,  President  Appleton  of 
Bowdoin,  Prof  Moses  Stuart  of  Andover»  Dr.  Leonard 
Woods,  Hon,  Neal  Dow,  Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  John  B.  Gough,  Charles  Jewett^  M.D., 
Rev.  George  B,  Cheever,  author  of  *'  Dea.  Giles'  Distillery," 
and  many  others,  were  men  w^ithout  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  temperance  movement,  It  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  services  of  this  body  of 
great  men  to  the  enuse. 

Dr.  Langworthy  well  says :  '^  To  have  had  the  lirst  organ- 
ised temperance  societ}^  in  the  world,  and  the  first  series  of 
temperance  sermons  ever  preached,  and  the  first  tottU-absti* 
nence  society  ever  formed,  is  a  thrilling  summons  to  all  Con- 
gregationalists  to  follow*  more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
own  noble  leaders  " 


THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOI'AL    rUtTRCH. 

This  church  bus  perhaps  formerly  been  more  conservative, 
or  at  least  less  demonstrative,  in  its  relations  to  the  temper- 
ance movement  than  most  others,  but  never  indifferent  to  it 
and,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  become  very  active  in  Uu^ 
promotion  of  measures  for  individual  reform,  and  to  prevent 
the  young  from  being  "  led  into  temptation."     The  ox;gaii]sa«- 
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tion  of  the  ADierican  Church  Temperance  Society  utilizes  the 
nbilities  and  resources  of  all  who  are  willing  to  oppose  tb« 
evils  of  intemperance,  whether  in  their  pergonal  habits  they 
be  abstainers  or  otherwise,  the  liasis  on  which  the  work  of 
the  society  is  conducted  being  "union  and  co-operation,  ou 
perfectly  equal  terms,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  of 
those  who  use  temperately  and  tliose  who  abstain  entirely 
from  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages.*'  ,  ,  .  ,  .  And  as  t« 
means  it  is  said :  '*  Supreme  above  all  othem  we  recognize 
the  grace  of  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
means  by  which  the  reform  of  the  intemperate  is  to  be 
sought/*  Dr.  Da  Costa  gives  a  minute  and  valuable  account 
of  the  working  of  this  society,  and  of  the  growing  energy 
with  which  the  deep  piety  and  vast  power  of  this  great  branch 
of  the  Christiim  church  is  being  concentrated  in  practical 
ways  for  the  destjuction  of  the  liquor  truftic.  It  can  not  be 
long  before  it  will  be  found  in  the  front  rank  of  the  battle ; 
and,  when  it  gets  there,  it  will  come  with  steady,  organized 
and  iri^esistible  fore**. 

Dr.  Da  Costa  says  (p*  3H;i,  *'One  Hundred  Years,"  etc.): 
**  The  condition  of  the  temperance  work  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  pi^sent  time  may  not  be  expressed 
adequately  in  statistics,  and  the  effort,  therefore,  is  not 
attempted*  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  leaven  is 
gnidually  leavening  the  whole  lump  ;  and  that*  passing  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  body  in  connection  with  which  it  was 
organized,  the  Church  Tempemnce  Society  is  affecting  the  ac- 
tion of  many  kindred  societies,  and  becoming  a  powerful 
factor  in  t^mperanc^e  work  all  over  the  land*  It  owes  its 
strength  and  eflSciency,  first  of  all,  to  the  deeply  religious 
spirit  in  which  the  movement  was  conceived ;  and,  secondly, 
to  its  policy  in  combining  men  of  diverse  views,  who  are 
nevertheless  agi-eed  respecting  the  common  end-  The 
society  accepts  the  help  of  all,  in  whatsoever  degree  it  may 
be  offered,  and  engages  in  controversy  with  none." 

Of  this  society,  the  late  Hon,  William  E.  Dodge  said 
that  its  oi^nization  formed  *^  one  of  the  most  imix>rtitut  and 
beneficial  events  of  the  present  century/* 
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THE    GERM  AX    REFORMED    CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  W.  C,  Hendrkvksoti,  in  his  sketch  of  this  church, 
says  that  "  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  religioui^  denominutiofK^  in 
this  country,"  aud  that  ''the  progress  of  tlie  tomperauee 
cause  during  the  last  huncked  j^eurs  is  a  marked  teature  ia  its 
history.  Many  of  the  fathers  no\v  living  remember  when 
intoxicating  liquors  were  freely  used  upon  all  uhurchly  occa* 
sions^  and  considered  as  one  of  the  spiritual  infiueiweB  re-  \ 
quired  to  stimulate  church  work.  .  .  ,  ,  It  was  not  conttid- 
ered  a  misdemeanor  to  give  a  sufficient  amount  to  create  the 
hapjjy  feeling J^'  Thus  it  appears  that^  in  common  with 
others,  Christian  ceremonies  in  this  church  were  celehmted 
in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  rites  of  a  heatiien 
divinity.  See  now  what  has  happened.  Within  the  hist  ton 
years,  the  General  Synods  held  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  denounced 
"especially  the  monster  eviU  intemperance ";  in  1884^  the 
General  Synotl  at  Baltimore  reaffirmed  the  same  action,  and 
within  a  few  years  the  Eastern  Synod  held  at  liellefontiiiiiei 
Pa.,  and  the  Western  Synod  have  adopted  the  following 
*'  strong  delivemnce '' : 

""^  Whereas,  the  almost  incredible  amount  of  *500,000,000  ia  an- 
nuallyexjicnrled  in  the  Uaitt^d  States  for  intoxicating  Hqaors;  nnd 
whereas,  one  half  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  the  United 
.States  are  directly  chai'geable  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages ; 
and  whereas,  the  most  appalling  amount  of  crime,  snffering  aud 
disgrace  is  caused  by  the  liquor  traffic;  and  whereas,  the  effort* 
hitherto  made  have  failed  to  fumiah  va\  adequate  remedy  ;  Uiert^ 
fore, 

^lUsohml^  That  the  synod  favors  the  totd  i»rohihition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drmks  as  a  Leverage,  by  oon- 
fititutional  amendment. 

^^Jteaoioed^  That  the  synod  earnestly  desires  its  piistors,  elder% 
deacons  and  people  to  continue  to  use  all  proper  means  to  eduoite 
the  pablie  mind  and  consctence  to  the  approval  of  this  remedy*" 

Like  action  has  been  taken  by  the  synods  of  Ohio  and 
Pittsburg,  and  such  is  the  present  attitude  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  National  prohibition  is  the  crowning  conception  of 
temperance  reform ;  save  only  international  prohibition^  oar* 
ering  the  whole  world.     Amen. 
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Ifttes  the  other  Christian  ehurches,  probably,  "in  the 
suloption  of  total  abstinence  trom  all  intoxicuting  liquors  ** 
as  a  conditioo  of  membership.  The  Rev,  William  Cowherd 
organized  such  a  church  in  the  year  1809. 

In  1823,  Rev.  William  Metcalfe  published  a  tract  '*on 
the  duty  of  entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks,*' — 
This  includes  fermented  drinks,  as  well  as  ardent  spirits*  — 
He  inculcates  ■' entire  abstinence  from  this  baneful  liquor/' 
and  declares  :  — ^  '*  The  accui'sed  beverages  ought  never  to 
gain  admittance  lo  our  dwellings ;  and,  if  possible^  we 
should  not  even  hear  their  nameH.** 

Rev.  Henry  8-  Clubb  informs  us  that  this  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  tract  published  in  the  country  **  inculcating 
entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors*';  and  that  th< 
Bible  Christian  Church  hns  never  permitted  ''intoxicating 
liquors  within  it«  walls."  Pride  in  »uch  a  record  can  not  be 
a  sin. 

THE   MORAVIAN   CttUBCH. 

The  Moravians  arc  for  tempemnce.  In  1873,  the  Ameri- 
can Synod  tjikes  this  poiiition :  ''It  is  opposed  to  atl 
traffic  in  intxjxicating  drinks,  and  the  use  as  a  bevenige  of 
hard  cider,  beer*  ale,  whisky,  wine,  brandy,  gin,  iimi. 
patent  httterM^  etc»,  and  %vould  re^spectfuUy  urge  all  the  mem 
bers  of  our  church  to  abstain  therefrom  "  — and  in  the  yeat 
18tS4  the  synod  reatfirmed  llie  same.  As  a  denomination, 
the  Moravians  are  in  tavor  of  legiil  measures  for  the  sujh 
pression  of  intemperance  and  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks*  Rev,  J.  Taylor  Hamilton  has  compiled 
the  resolutions  of  synods  and  other  matter  demonstrating  the 
attitude  of  this  most  intei^esting  branch  of  the  Christian 
Churcli. 

THE    REFORMED    EPISCX>PAL    CHURCH, 

as  shown  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Sabine,  holds  advanced  ground 
Uf»on  the  temperance  question.  In  1873,  the  General 
t*ouncil  resolved  that  it  "marks  with  pleasure  the  progress 
of  the  t4^mperauce  revival  throughout  the  country,  and 
desires   to   put   on   recoril   its   sympathy    with    that   great 
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movemeDtt   as  ordered  and  bles^aed   of  God,   nod   hei^by 
affectioiiatelj   recommends    this  cause   to   tlie   co-operatioo 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  xhh  cbureb  *' :  and  in  1885  places  , 
on   record    like  declamtion^,   and    urge:*    total    abstinence 
"from  the  traffic  and  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquor^/* 

THE    SEVENTH-DAY   BAPTISTS* 

Dr.  A.  H*  Ijewlo  aas  made  up  the  record  of  this  cburcfa, 
and  concludes  it  thus:  *'Tbe  foregoing  are  representative 
official  utterances  by  tlie  GenemI  Confei'ence  of  the  Seventh* 
Day  Baptibts  in  the  United  States.  They  show  I  hat  ibi.' 
denomination  is  a  unit,  and  is  radically  committi^d  to  ibe 
fundamental  doctrines  nf  Ma}  abstinence  for  the  iudividucd 
and  total  prohibition  for  the  Stale,'* 

Amen  and  Amen. 

THE    rxiTAHlAN    CfftTRCH. 

As  with  the  Congregationalists,  the  record  and  the  preaent 
position  of  the  Unitarians  upon  the  tempemnce  movenK»nt 
arc  to  be  found  lej*8  in  what  its  representative  biKtieii  have 
said  than  in  what  its  representative  men  and  women  have 
both  said  and  done.  Tried  by  this  testt  no  denomination 
has  been  more  active  in  the  cause.  But  its  I'epresentative 
bodies  have  not  been  silent. 

A»  a  fair  sj>ecimen  of  the  action  of  its  miuisterial  assacm* 
tions,  I  quote  the  following,  from  rcHolutions  pfu$sed  by  the 
Association  of  Norfolk  County,  ^lass.,  in  the  year  1882  ; 

**TFA<jr*cw,  we  look  upon  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  the  source  of  untold  evils,  in  the  forms  of  poverty, 
ignornrice,  wretchedness  and  crime,  therefoi*e, 

**i?e*a/ycjrf,  That  we  urge  upon  all  Christian  people  and  good 
etiizensi  the  duty  of  rcnewcil  and  persistent  eff<>rts  to  disc*oun te- 
nancy iind  discourage  the  use  of  intoxirntini;  lif|uors  mc«rely  as  an 
indulgence  of  the  appetites*  and  to  deepen  and  sti-engthen  the 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  temperance  in  the  community.  •  .  .  . 

*^  JCesohedf  That  we  favor  le^sl&tion  looking  to  the  total  su|v 
pression  of  U>e  manufacture  or  sale  of  iitoxicating  liquors  (or 
use  as  a  beverage ;  that  we  are  in  favor  of  as  auingent  laws  aa 
can  he  executed,  and  that  we  hope  to  see  a  law  upon  the  statute* 
book«  sustained  hy  pubUc  sentiment^  whioh  shall  make  publio 
drinking-plaesB  impoasibla.** 
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In  1872,  the  natioiml  conference  declared  it  to  bo  duty  to 
do  all  that  van  be  done,  by  voice  ftiid  pen,  by  life  and  exam- 
ple, to  'VaiTest  and  destroj^  this  mighty  foe  of  civilization," 
and  in  1884  it  declared  that,  ^' under  all  the  conditions  of 
modern  society,  we  believe  that  nothing  short  of  a  total  diV 
u«e  of  intoxicating  beverages  can  serve  as  a  sure  paeans  of 
abolishing  and  preventing  the  mi.serics  and  evils  of  inteniper* 
ance." 

Dr.  LowelK  Di\  Chnnning,  Dr*  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  Kev, 
Samuel  J.  May,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Williaui  G.  Elli- 
ott, D.D.,  well  known  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
Dn  Gannett  and  tiumy  others,  who  have  passed  away,  were, 
in  their  time,  among  the  great  champions  of  temperance 
reform. 

Of  the  living,  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  — 
but  the  time  and  space  would  fail  me  to  write  the  names 
which  belong  on  the  brilliant  roll  of  mighty  men  and  ^vomen 
who  are  now  at  the  forefront  of  battle  in  this  temperance 
war — ^and  what  is  true  of  the  clergy  is  equally  true  of  the 
laity  of  thin  denomination. 

1  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  mention  by  name  Henry  H.  Faxon 
of  Quincy,  whose  intense  zejil  has  never  lacked  for  discretion, 
and  who  has  beaten  the  devil  so  far  every  time,  and,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary,  has  done  it  with  his  own  tire,  A 
practical  man,  who  sees  to  it  that  those  who  take  the  sword 
perish  by  the  sword.  Ten  such  men  would  save  the  United 
States. 

Of  Mrs-  Mary  A,  Livermore  I  write  with  the  respectful 
reverence  which  is  due  to  one  of  the  ablest  minds  of  either 
sex,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  angelic  excellencies  of 
her  own.  Her  services  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  its 
great  companion,  the  full  suffrage,  so  that  the  freedom  of  the 
i*ace  may  !>e  complete,  have  not  been  surpassed. 

Rev.  S.  W»  Bush,  who  has  prepared  a  very  interesting 
review  of  the  work  and  position  of  tbe  denomination,  con- 
cludes thus :  *'  Whatever  read  service  this  body  of  Chris* 
tians  has  rendered  to  the  temperance  cause,  just  so  far  has  it 
aided  in  the  e«tfibtjshment  among  men  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood." 
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THE    Kl^KK    I-VI'IIhT  CfTUKCn* 

This  denaniiniitiun  li«us  ulwiivs  been  in  tiie  ndvaooe  of 
every  reform.  They  belong  to  the  light  inikntry  —  the 
Zouiivciii  of  lionven*  Nor  are  they  without  ciivmliy  wnd  heavy 
artiUpry  —  an  iirmy  complete,  without  bmnmen;  or  stragglers, 
alwayi*  fighting  or  on  the  mareh  for  another  battle. 

In  the  year  1H28,  the  General  Conference  resolved  '^Ihiii 
we  adviMc  the  members  of  our  churches  to  abstain  fnitn 
the  iL«%e  of  ardent  spirits^  on  all  occasions  except  when  they 
arc  ii<*ces*8ary  aa  a  medicine.** 

In  1837,  they  iwlopted  a  still  stronger  resolution,  mid 
Bpoke  thus  of  the  traffic:  **The  rending  of  int<3xicating 
litjuorf^  i.H  productive  of  poverty,  ignorance,  suflering,  vice 
and  crime  of  every  description ;  also  of  disease  and  deiitJi ; 
that  the  dealer  in  intoxicaiinr^  drinks  U  therefore  ne>  " /^ 

Jhr  the  evils  of  which  he  is  knoivingly^  unnecessai  ,  .^d 
voluntarily  the  axUhor^  and  should  be  regarded  by  the  com^ 
munitij  as  guilty  of  aU  the  rniset*y^  crime  and  death  which 
he  produces;  that  our  lawgivers  should,  by  the  enactment  of 
juHt  hi  ws,  protect  the  community  from  this  baneful  and  me?W- 
lej^s  traffic," 

In  1H5H,  the  General  Conference  resolved  ^Mhat  tiie 
initlir  in  intoxicating  Iii|uor3  is,  in  its  nature,  uearlj*^  allied  to 
thctl  and  robbery ;  and  in  its  consequences  far  exeeedd 
them  in  enormity.  That,  while  we  do  not  discard  raomi 
suai^ion,  but  consider  it  an  ally  essential  to  the  greatest  abil- 
ity of  laws ;  yet,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  but  a  prohilntorj- 
kw  enforced,  and  embodying  the  principles  of  the  MaitH^ 
law,  will  eftectually  suppress  the  abominable  Hquor  tmffie,"' 
On  tbe  organization  of  a  CiUholic  Temperance  Society  in 
Dover,  N-  H,,  the  Morning  Star^  the  organ  of  the  denoin^ 
ination,  with  a  Christian  liberality  which  points  out  the  exist* 
ence  of  feelingis  that  '^liould  lejid  to  the  reunion  of  the  groat 
wings  of  Christendom  in  one  grand  army,  published  the  fal- 
lowing :     "  We  rejoice  at  the  stand  our  Catholic  neighbors 

are  taking  against  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks 

The  eflectual   remedy  for  intcmpemncp   is  total    abstinent 
from  all  intoxic^iting  drinks.  " 

Rev*  B.  O.  Peck,   D.D.,  in   hi»  sketch,   arranges  toaci^ 
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iustancGs  showing  the  red-hot  energy  of  the  leaders  of  thw 
denomination  in  the  tempei'ance  work.  One  of  thera  saya: 
*■'  I  identify  myself  with  this  reform,  for  better  or  for  worse* 
Dear  as  is  tiie  blood  which  courses  in  my  veins.  I  stand  or 
full  with  it/'  Another  "  took  a  load  of  barley  ten  miles  to 
market;  and  when  he  leurned  that  it  was  to  be  made  into 
intoxicating  liquors,  he  said  to  the  purchaser,  *  You  can  not 
have  my  V»arley  for  such  a  i>uipo8e, '  reloaded  it,  and  took 
it  home,  preferring  to  lose  it  rather  than  receive  money  from 
auch  a  business/*  No  wonder  that  Neal  Dow  says  :  '*  I  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  Fi^ee  Baptist 
denomination  on  the  subject  of  temperance  and  prohibition, 

from  the  beginning  of  the  organiisations and  I  do 

not  remember  one  who  was  not  thoroughly  a  friend  of  this 

great  movement,  as  they  are  to-day Withoui  Ihtm^ 

the  cause  would  not  stand  tvkere  it  dom  t€k-dai/.**  And  to  this 
I  will  add  that  with  them  it  will  not  remain  where  it  is  to-day: 
it  vjill  march  steadily  on  to  the  perfWf  duf/  of  national  and 
tnternaiional  pwhibilion. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH. 

The  Quadrennial  Convention  of  this  church,  held  in  the 
year  1882,  adopted  the  following  report  on  temperance : 

"  Whereas,  Intemperance  is  the  gi'eatest  evil  of  the  age,  and 
tiquor^BelliDg  the  ^ crime  of  crimes'  against  God  and  man;  there- 
fore, 

"  L  jR€solvedy  That  the  United  States  government  ought  at 
once  to  withdraw  tts  sanction  and  support  from  the  manufacturers 
And  traHickers  in  intoxicating  bquors. 

*'  2,  That  we  favor,  and  will  heartily  work  for,  Constitutional 
aniendmcnt«  in  the  various  Htntes  where  wc  reside,  until  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoiicants  as  bever- 
ages is  an  ftccompUshed  fact. 

"  3.  That,  in  all  f utm*e  political  action,  we  will  carefully  con- 
aider  our  relation  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  will  insist  thai 
men  and  parties  claiming  our  support  shall  stand  »quare  on  this 
vital  subject, 

**  4.  That  we  condemn,  as  contrary  to  the  Cliristian  life,  the 
renting  of  buildings  for  the  manufacture  and  ttale  of  intoxicating 
beverages. 

'*  5.  That  we  will,  as  far  as  possible,  oo-opcrate  with  all  churches. 
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scMavtiei  and  indrridttals  tn  ft^vaodiig  tbe  Inw  i 
Aft  voiced  in  the  motU». 

^*  Total  abstmence  f«/r  ^u^^  tu<ljviditil  mod  total  probrbttioo  (or 
ibc  State;  " 

Tbe  Rev.   B.   F«  Knapp  says  ^'that   on   retrograde  step 

hfu«  Ijceo  tiikea bat  if  any  cliffereoce  upon  the  letn* 

peranec  ciuc^tion,  by  timt  body,  its  words  upon  it  hnvo  stiice 
then  lieen  stUI  more  oul^pukon  iind  emphatic  *  .  «  .  .  and 
that  the  present  status  of  tbe  Chrbtian  Church  upon  tbe 
ternpftrarice  i»»uc  ii*  of  more  healthful  and  vigorous  growth, 
und  that,  too,  from  the  prohibition  stand-point,  liolh  by  State 
and  nation,  than  at  any  period  during  the  century  of  itii 
i^hiircb  work,  'and  for  which  I  feel  to  render  praise  to 
Ahnighty  God/** 

THE  OHXTRCH   OF  GOD- 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Sigler  furnishes  a  sketch  (see  ''One  Hun- 
dred Years,"  etv,.^  p.  412)  qjiite  full  as  to  the  attitude  of  this 
denomination  upon  the  temperance  question,  shoning  that  it 
is  well  advanced  and  strong  for  total  abstinence  and  for  pixv 
hibitory  legislation  iti  state  and  nation.  Some  of  its  utter- 
imccs  arc  very  emphatic.  In  one  they  say  "  fhai^  since 
iliose  who  are  engacjed  in  the  liquor  trafflc  have  formed  cfnn* 
hiuationH  in  the  interests  of  (his  iniquitous  irorA,  it  becomes 
fhf  dufi/  of  the  Jr tends  of  temperance  to  lay  amde  all  secfa^ 
rian  and  political  prejudices  and  unite  in  one  solid  compact 
by  which  they  may  counteract  the  influence  of  these  organiza* 
lions  —  either  by  demanding  of  existing  political  parties  fiir* 
ther  legislation^  or  by  constituting  a  paiiy  whose  ultimate  end 
shall  be  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.** 

The  utterances  of  this  denomination  upon  the  work  af 
wornnn  and  her  influence,  as  well  as  upon  the  temperance 
question,  nhow  that  it  is  living  in  modern  times,  and  i^ 
full  of  energy  for  the  great  deeds  of  the  coming  year- 


THE   tTNTTED   PRESBYTEIUAN   OHtmCH, 

This  is  one  of  the  very  youngest  of  the  den 
having  Iwcn  oigaaized  in  tbe  year  1858.  Her  u 
\bsemh\y  t 
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^^Jte$ol0ed^  1st,  That  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  vending 
intoxicating  liquors  for  drinking  purposes  is  injurioufi  to  the  best 
interests  of  society,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
God,  which  require,  *  Thou  shall  love  thy  tieighljor  as  thyself/  " 

In  1877,  the  General  Assembly  : 

"  Jiesolved^  That  the  license  of  the  traffic  is  incompatible  with 
the  welfare  of  the  State ;  and  that  the  State  should  seek  its  entire 
prohibition." 

In  1885 : 

"  That  there  can  be  no  compromise  with  this  evil ;  thnt  absolQt6| 

unconditional  prohibition  is the  ultimatum  which  alone 

we  are  willing  to  accept*'^ 

Rev.  J.  T.  McCrarj^  concludes  his  able  sketch  as  follows  : 
"As  to  the  present  sentiment  of  the  church,  we  raay  speak 
quite  definitely.  Direct  iufoiTnation  from  pastai*^  in  nil 
parts  of  the  church  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition  among  the 
people  is  almost  unanimous.  Three-fourths  of  the  mitvisters 
heard  from  favor  the  formation  of  a  ProbibitioQ  party,  and 

act  with   the   third   party ,  May   God   grant   that 

before  the  United  Pi-esbyterian  Church  celebrates  her  semi- 
centennial she  may,  with  all  Christian  people  of  this  land, 
be  called  upon  to  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of 
Prohibition." 


FHE   AFRICAN   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL   2I0K  OHUHCH 

was  organized  in  1796  by  colored  Wesleyans.  Their  mem- 
liership  is  at  least  300,000,  and  has  ineroasod  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  South  since  the  abolition  of  slavery •  The 
Hon.  John  C.  Dancy  has  written  a  most  interesting  account 
of  this  church  and  its  astonishing  development: 

"Rt.  Rev.jil.  W.Hood, one  of  the  prcflent  Board  of  Bishops, and 
Prof.  Jos.  C.  Price,  President  of  Zion  Wesley  College,  at  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  are  foremost  among  the  tempcrauee  advocate*8  ulf 
ihi*  country,  each  having  been  heard  on  two  continents  —  the  lat- 
ter bein^  ont?  of  the  most  foreible  temperance  orators  now  living, 
Bii^liop  TlMcid  wai*  at  one  tinve  Grand  Cliajjlain  of  the  IndepoTident 
OrdtT  of  Good  Templars  of  theRijrhl  Worthy  Gniod  Lodge  of  tjjc 
Wurld.  —  Bishop  J,  J.  Moore,  D»D.,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Order 
80 
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of  •Good  Templars,  having  been  iuitmted  by  ihe  Chief  Officers  of 
Great  Britain*     While  Bishops  8.  T.   Jones,  D.D.,  Thomas  H. 
Lomax,  and  J,  P,  Thompson  .....  are  none  the  less  fearless 

and  uiiconipromisine;  in  their  advocacy  of  temperance  principles. 
To  the  promotion  and  success  of  the  great  movement  they  seem  lo 
have  consecrated  their  lives,  their  best  efforts,  and  the  inJiuenoe 
of  their  Christian  example.     Rev.  C.  R.  Harris,  the  next  highest 
ofHcL'r,  is  a  Good  Templar  and  a  total  abstainer,  and  works  unre* 
raittingly  in  behalf  of  the  eaSise.     The  Star  of  Zion^  the  organ  of 
the  connection,  is  dedicated  to  Temperance,  Education,  Morality* 
Indnstrial  Progress  and  Religion.  .....  Every  member  of  the 

faculty  of  Zion  Wesley  College  is  a  temperance  man,  and  every 
sitident  is  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating 
beverages." 

This  church  "has  declared  in  favor  of  total  s^bstinence  for 
the  individual  and  opposition  to  inteiii|>enmce  on  the  part  of 
the  chureh."  It  is  an  immense  power  not  alone  with  it«  own 
race,  but  among  the  white  race  as  well.  No  man  ever 
addressed  white  audiences  with  greater  force  and  more  thrill- 
ing eflect  than  Rev.  Dr.  Price  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 


THE    AFRICAN   METHODI8T   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

was  organized  in  1816,  by  Rev,  Richard  Allen  and  Absalom 
Jone.s,  and  one  of  the  provisions  eni^rafted  on  the  constitution 
forbade  drunkenness,  and  the  drirdving  of  spirituous  li*|uors 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  physician.  **  Nor  did  the  church 
veer  from  it  one  hair*s-lireadtli  while  the  old  hero.  Rev.  Mr* 

Allen,  lived  ;  nor  ha.^  it  veered  since No  drunkards  ! 

no  drinkers  !'*  In  1833,  the  Ohio  Conference  resolved,  *'as 
the  sense  of  this  conference,  that  common  schools.  Sunday- 
schools  and  tem|)eninee  societies  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  all  people,  but  more  especially  to  us  as  a  jieople/' 
The  Philadelphia  and  New  York  conferences  also  strongly- 
endorsed  the  temperance  ciiiise. 

Kev.  Dr.  Tanner  says:  '*The  churchy  in  the  fifty  years 
since  these  utterances  were  given,  has  multiplied  her  confer- 
ences by  ten ;  then  there  were  four,  no\v  there  are  fbrt3'-foiH% 
If  we  were  to  say  that  in  intention  to  put  down  the  rum 
hend  we,  as  a  church,  have  kept  full  pace  with  our  material 
growth,  the  fact  would  not  be  too  strongly  put.     No  session 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Bent, 

Cornttist,  National  W.  C.  T.   U. 
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<if  the  conference  is  now  held*  anywhere  within  our  borders, 
that  rum  ravages  upon  society,  morally  and  reli*rioiisly,  eo- 
cittlly  and  civilly,  are  not  <luly  an<]  onrefuHy  considered* 
This  church  now  conipn!*e«>  four  hundred  thousand  mend^era, 
and  is  a  mighty  force  for  good  in  our  country  and  world/* 


THE   EVANOEUCAL   ASSOCIATION 

liegan  with  the  century^  and  is  described  hy  Rev.  G*  W,  Gross 
as  "a  child  of  Providence,  called  into  existence  by  the  Gi'eat 
I  lend  of  the  churcli  and  by  tlie  force  of  circumstances/'  and 
siniihir  in  organization  and  church  polity  to  the  irethodist 
Episcopal  Church.  "  It  has  an  aggressive  spirit*  und  claituj^  to 
be  in  the  {)ionoer  corps  of  every  moral  reform/*  It  has  13<*^- 
000  ineni)>ers.  The  denomination  is  iu  itnclf  a  total-ab^^tinenc© 
society,  and  is  committed  to  the  principles  of  absohite  and 
everlasting  prohilntiori  of  the  lii|Uor  trafGe* 

The  Pennsylvainia  coiitcrcnce,  the  oldest  of  the  clmrch« 
passed  the  following  resolutions  in  lb'65  : 

"  Wherean^  King  Alcohol,  the  great  destroyer  of  ouc  fair  land^ 
IB,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  and  multiplied  t?ffort8  put  forth 
ag:ainst  htm,  coriBlanlly  enlarging  hi8  tioul  and  body  dostruying^ 
work;  and  whLTt*a8  hiji  mu»t  loyal  Hubjectsi,  thu  di»tiller«,  browi^rs 
and  Piiloonists,  are  every  your  buotHning  more  solidififd  and  de- 
termined in  thrir  oppimiiion  tu  the  jmssage  of  tt^mperance  iind 
Sunday  laws ;  therefore, 

**  Hmolveff^  Tlirit  we  will^  mon*  than  evrr,  devote  cmr  euergii^s 
tu  the  dethronement  of  this  miglity  f(»e.  That  for  llus  purpose 
wo  will  employ  all  fair  and  bonorahlc  meani^  —  such  aa  tlie  dis* 
semination  of  sonnd  tempemrn*e  literature,  the  preiiching  <>f  t<»tal- 
ahstineuce  sermons,  and  ihi*  thoroni^h  rntlrK-trlniiM  jn  nf  thi-  vnuth 
in  our  Sunday-schoolSi 

^^  RfHoivtd^  That  we  are  iu  favor  tif  cnnsiiiiHir»tj:ii  ]>r('hiniu*tn. 

«  lUitoh^tiJ^  Thiit  we  consider  it  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  oar 
*DiscipUneMor  any  of  our  mendiers  either  to  sign  applieations 
for  IiqiH»r  license  or  to  rent  their  properly  for  the  sale  of  Ui|Uors. 

'*  licmltujf^  That  wf  cottnitkr  i/te  turn  oj\fermented  irtW  in  the 
Sncramrnt  of  the  LonVa  Supjitf  contrary  to  iht  tntal-abftintitte 
print  ijiles  of  our  chnrr/t^* 

It  wonld  seem  strange  had  Christ  adopted  what  would 
Ijc  a  sin  if  it  were  not  a  sacrament,  and  ordain  it  iLn  the 
great  institution  by  which  to  l>e  rernemhereil  hinipielf ! 
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Mr.  Gro«8  «ay» ;  **  Mia j.  if  not  motft,  of  tlie  oaore  selitne* 
eothixsiaAiic  tempenuK^  workexB  gtTo  grmt  ptomittepcp  to 
Ibe  legulaliv^e  ftnd  poUlkal  phizes  of  ibe  qnestioiif  ukI  bc^. 
liere  Ihai  Ueeose,  bigh  or  low,  om  tiol  be  eooouniged  on 
any  moml  prolext  of  r^nciUx^g  the  eril  i  hut  btliere  in  the 
inberenl  nrrongfuliiesd  of  all  liquor  niamtfiKlitrtia^  and  vend- 
mg  for  drinking  potposeft,  and  do  in  do  way  ^mctioo  or 
eauntcjnaoce  Ibe  part  taken  in  tbe  traffic  by  loeaJ,  Slate  or 
national  :i  .** 

Tbis  ii.n  ... x^.^on  is  not  one  of  Ibe  larger  deoominaticmst 
but  it  &  of  Ibe  kind  of  whom  one  member  will  ebaae  a  i bou* 
Band  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight* 


THE   ItKPOflHeD   PRE^BYTEBIAK   CiiTECH^ 

This  church  ui  the  lineal  descendent  of  tbe  Covenanters  of 
Scothiini,  ^o  it  lA  claimed  by  the  Rev.  T.  P-  Stevenson,  who 
funii^bc^  a  brief  but  most  interesting  sketch.      Eighty-two 
years  »incep  *^her  *upi^me  court  decided  that  shtveholding 
was  a  crime,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  give  effect  to  tlila 
diH'i-'^ion  in  her  con^ro^ulions  in  the  Southern  StJit4*s  •  .  .  ,  , 
uikI  all  her  members  who  had  actjuired  property  in  sjla%*ea  set 
them   at    lil^rty  at   this   behest.     In   something   tbe   same 
ftpirit   Hhe  has  dealt  with  internpernnce."     All  throui^h  her 
history  ^he  has  been  clear,  and  rndic4illy  opjKJsed  to  this  sin* 
In  the  year  1885,  the  synod  declared  that  the  tempemnce  bsui* 
has  come  to  the  hour  for  it.n  final  decisive  stnipgle,  ^'  when  thf 
facti*  are  fully  known  ;  when  all  expedients  have  utterly  faiT    ' 
ami  when  enlightened  and  matured  public  sentiment  ^^ 
to  crystallize  in  the  form  of  law,  for  the  absolute  and  corn* 
pletis  uupprOHsion  of  the  evil.**     In  such  conflicts  *'  tbe  cln 
18  not  a  mere  jmlsomcter,  to  measure  monil  forces;  she  :    „ 
living  organism  to  originate  and  sustain  tbem.     The  fact  tliat 
a  question  haj4  assumed  a  political  and  legislative  aspect  ^! 
not  carry  It  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  church's  notion.      iiii_ 
theory  that,  as  soon  as  a  nionil  issue  becomes  a  political  one, 
tbe  church  has  nothing  moi'e  to  do  with  it,  is  political  atlie* 
i«*m.     It  is  the  theory  that  God  and  his  law  have  no  relni* 
to  the  State,     This  is  the  hour  of  the  churches  high  op^ 
tunity   and  grave  responsibility,      T/te  Christian  ministry 
and  the  reliffiaus  prens  can  not  kcf'p  ftilettt  on  a  false  ptea  of 
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nmi-partisanshij)  while  Christian  men  administer  wicked 
licence  lawSi  and  8Uf<tain  parties  thai  are  iri  alliance  with  tic 
liquor  traffic,** 

The  whole  h'cense  system  is  denounced  as  "  wrong  in  prin* 
ciple  and  most  pernicious  in  practice,  involving  the  niilion  in 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  the  liquor  tmffict  to  which  it  gives  lU 
consent ;  as  ineffectual  for  the  restraint  or  suppression  of  the 
evil,  and  an  utter  violation  of  the  high  trust  God  has  com- 
mitted to  civil  government  as  His  ordinance  ** ;  and  they 
recommend  all  the  women  of  the  church  to  ''co-openite  with 
the  Woman's  Christian  Tempei*ance  Union  in  its  noble  work 
of  faith  and  labor  of  love/*  In  shorti  1  have  read  nothing 
in  the  declarations  of  any  denomination  written  with  more 
absolute  disregard  of  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  those 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  or  in  the  hypocritical  encourage- 
ment of  the  liquor  traffic,  than  the  uttemnces  of  tliese  modem 
Scotch  Covenanters* 


THE   ilETHODIST   EPISCOPAL  GHtmCH   SOtJTTI. 

The  declaraticms  of  the  great  Southern  branch  of  the 
Methodist  Church  have  always  been  very  clear  and  emphatic 
in  denunciation  of  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in 
the  inculcation  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  and  participa- 
tion in  the  manufacture  or  sale  by  its  preachers  and  memliers. 
The  tempemnce  sentinicnt  is  'intense/'  "The  Southern 
Methodist  Church  is  really  an  immense  prohibition  society/ 

"  In  the  last  few  years  our  jieople  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  of  such  dimensions  and 
significance  that  s[)ecific  action  and  laws  are  demanded  with 
reference  to  them.  The  church  has  come  to  consider  intcn»- 
perance  the  greatest  evil  of  the  times  ^ — the  source  and  cause 
of  well  nigh  all  the  other  evils  which  affect  society  and 
impi»dc  the  progi^ess  of  church  work/* 

In  1882,  the  Noith  Georgia  annual  confei'ence  ado[>ted  a 
report  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Ilaygood,  unanimously,  in  which  they 
declare,  among  other  things,  *^  that  it  is  now  understood  by 
all  infornunl  pei'jsons  (hat  the  great  majority  of  crimes  have 
their  genesis  in  drunkenness,  and  that  nearly  all  crimes  of 
violence  ai'e  traceable  to  this  source.     Our  jails  and  jxiniten- 
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fizirii*s  are  filled  from  the  bar-rooni8  Hud  other  places  where 
intoxicatiug  Hquovi*  are  sold.  Uy  every  token  it  ap- 

jiearf*  tc»  your  committee  thtit  it  ]<  lUe  dniy  of  fill  gouti  mt.*«i  tii 
unite  in  all  wise  and  practicable  tiielhod;^  for  the  6Uin>re>>*ion 
of  the  tiuffic-  Tbey  also  rejoice  in  the  obviuusly  growiog 
sentiment  in  favot  of  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  that  has 
wrought  so  much  evil  in  the  world*'  In  ihe  year  IHS^  the 
conference  denounces  the  traffic,  and  "thanks  God '^  for 
encouraging  indications  :  *'  local  prohibition  is  sweeping  over 
Georgia/'  etc.  In  1884,  the  same  conference  n  ' 
"that  we  regard   prohibition  the  only  rational  and  pi  i 

solution  of  the  liquor  problem,  2.  That  we  will  use  our 
influence  to  create,  organize  and  intensity  prohilution  g^eii- 
timent 4.  That  we  will  endeavor  to  have  all  pro- 
hibitory laws  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State  enforc^il/* 

The  status  of  the  whole  forty  conferences  is  indicuted  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  one  from  whose  declarations  these  quo- 
tations are  made : 

'*  The  Southern  Methodist  Church  is  a  unit  in  its  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Our  people  throughout  the  church  have  reachecl 
tlie  deliberate  conclusion  that  prohibition  i:^  the  only  fensiblo 
solution  of  the  liquor  |)rol)lem»  and  they  do  not  propose  to 
cease  their  efforts  until  the  whole  South  is  mlid  on  thi^  line/* 

As  a  Northern  man,  I  beg  our  Southern  friends  to  <  V 
their  sphere  of  action,  to  take  in  the  North  hIho,  and  cr 
their  efforts  until  both  Xorth  and  South  are  solid  on  Ibe 
i$nme  line  of  prohibition  — even  national  prohibition.  ^Corao 
over  into  Macedonia  mul  help  us,' "  I  get  this  information 
from  Kev.  J.  \V.  Lees  most  excellent  sketch  in  "One  Hun- 
dred Yeur^  of  Temperance/'  and  feel  that  the  following 
quotaticm  should  also  be  given,  for  the  benefit  <»f — every* 
body.  He  says:  ''Prohibitii*n,  us  it  present^s  itself  to  tiio 
minds  of  our  people,  is  not  so  complex  and  delicate  a  qties* 
tion  4is  it  ap|iears  to  Yte  in  many  of  the  Northern  Statijs. 
We  think  this  is  tine  to  the  fact  that,  wjth  us,  [)rohibition 
ha^  not  f>ecome  entmigled  with  party  issues  nor  blended 
with  political  measm*es  and  promises.  We  have  not  per- 
mitted  the   politicians   to  complicate  it  with  Democnicy  or 

Ke[>ublicanism,  or  with  the  measures  of  any  party 

It  is  a  pity  that  any  whera  this^  the  most  important  of  mom] 
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nnd  social  quei^tionti,  should  be  tacked  on  to  :i  political  party. 
It  is  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  Soutlieni  ilothod- 
ist  Church,  then*  that  thi*^  qtiestiun  most  bo  settled  outride 
of  political  parties.'  He  cite*  the  result  in  Atlanta  as  an 
example  of  iioii-parti.^an  success  for  prohibition. 

It  will  be  fortunate  indeed  when  the  prohibition  sentiment 
is  so  strong  that  all  parties  compete  for  the  firs^t  opportunity 
to  deposit  their  votes  for  prohibition.  But  in  some  part8  oi 
tlie  country  no  party  will  adojjt  prohibition;  on  the  contrary, 
all  parties  strive  to  exclude  it  from  the  sphere  of  pot  ideal 
action,  which  may  be  very  ditierent  from  partisan  action. 

The  body-politic  must  act,  or  there  can  be  no  law.  It 
there  be  strong  opposition,  there  will  be  parties.  So  far»  at 
the  Noilh,  the  temperance  issue  has  l>een  in  search  of  a  large 
party  for  its  father.  Sometimes,  generally,  the  Kepulilican 
party  has  been  kindh''  disposed,  but,  at  best,  pi^ohibition  has 
been  much  out  in  the  cold. 

Prohibition  will  have  ample  accommodations,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  in  this  country  yet.  If  neither  ot 
tlie  old  parties  will  take  her  in,  and  treat  her  an  one  of  the 
family,  she  will  build  a  house  to  suit  herself.  In  fact,  she 
has  already  put  up  one  wing  of  a  buihling,  with  the  largest 
plan,  out  of  material  obtained  by  tearing  down  poitions  of 
the  houses  whose  occupants  exchule  lier.  The  encl  is  n(»t  yet. 
That  party  is  wise  which  tirst  gives  her  a  permanent  home. 

Mr.  Lee  concludes  thus :  '^  We  think  it  about  time  for  the 
jioople  of  these  United  States  to  know  that  they  have  the 
power  to  rid  themselves  of  the  evil  of  tnteuiperauce.  An<1 
as  long  as  they  have  this  power,  and  do  not  use  it,  they  ari 
responsible  for  the  drunkemicsci,  and  the  crimes  growing  out 
of  drunkenness,  which  disgrace  us.** 

''And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  'Thou  art  the  man  !  *  " 


I  have  now  stated  the  position  of  all  the  leatling  Protestant 
i4on<Mninations  of  our  country  it|»on  the  ti'tnpemnce  question. 
FTbat  piisiiion  is  almost  unaninmufi  fnr  total  ab.slinence  of  tlit* 
individual   and   total   prohibition   l^y  the  law  of  the   land 
Here,  XhPiU,  is  the  solid  Pn>testant  church  against  the  liquor 
traffit* — thirsting  for  its  destruction,  and  killing  it. 
Why  is  thi»? 


CHAPTER  XXn- 

THE   CATHOLIC   CITJRCB. 

apertant  FAOtor,  Seven  Million  Americ^i  Adherents  —  ^Unerlc^" 
Catliolic  Tot-al  Ab»?tinence  Union — Leo  XIIl^'s  Lettar  U/  Dishop 
Ireland,  1887  —  Baltimore  Council:  Cardinal  GililKvns  —  Murraj^i 
♦* Catt?chi«ni  of  intemperance^  —  Catholic  Total  Abstinetiee  t*mon 
KjitiibliHhed  1872  —  Father  Cleary  at  the  Fhiladel(»hta  Temp<iraiif«i 
Centennial  —  I'owderly,  Archbishop  Ryan,  Bishop  Irelnod;  Fatber 
Mathew,  Carrlinal  Manning,  and  Father  Nn|;^tit  —  Catliolic  Temptr- 
anco  Mag^azine  1887  :  **The  Loss  of  our  Childreo^  —  Catholics  in 
Labor  Clrg-aiiizations  —  Father  Conaty's  Two  Addre&^e? — *-Tcit»J 
Abstinorife  (h'jfffmized  on  Catholic  rnnciplefl"  — Tho  L'atholic  Cbumb 
and  ht*r  followers  will  eventually  demand  Pitihibltion. 

I  DEVOTE  all  the  space  possible  to  this  sketch  of  the 
CHlholic  Churchy  hectiuse  of  the  great  population  in  oixr 
own  and  in  other  countries  who  are  embraced  within  its  in- 
fluence ;  nor  do  I  think  the  advanced  ground  it  now  oceupit?« 
tm  a  temperance  \iody  is  genendly  understood.  1  may  \fo 
pardoned  for  adding  that  I  also  cherish  the  hope  that  more 
knowledge  will  lessen  prejudice,  promote  harmony,  and  Ic^d 
tu  co-operative  action  among  religious  bodies,  Hgainst  an  evil 
which  threatens  alL 

The  Christian  population  of  the  world  h  thus  stated  by 
Mr*  Spotlx)rd,  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1886  —  it  being 
an  estimate  from  Schemes  statistics  of  the  world : 


Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  .  . 
Eastern  Churches, 

Total, 


81,000,000 
HH8»00O,O0a 


Thei^  are  in  the  United  States  7,000,000  adherents  of  th 
Catholic  faith  (as  stated  in  the  Catholic  Directory,  ]883)J 
out  of  a  total  population  of  about  60,000,000,     The   t©t 
pemnce  movement  is  probably  more  important  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Cjitholic  population  of  this  country  than  to  an^'  i 
equal  number  of  our  i>ec>ple  ;  while  the  relation  c»f  the  diui^  u 

4T1 
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to  that  tnavement,  in  the  world  at  large,  is  one  of  the  chief 
t'actoi's  which  must  determine  the  future  of  the  race, 

I  have,  therefore,  felt  peculiar  anxiety,  in  the  preparntiou 
of  this  book,  to  secure  authentic  information  and  to  state 
fairly  the  Catholic  position  in  this  great  struggle  with  th* 
foes  of  a  common  Chrintianity  and  civilization.  Addressing 
Cardinal  Gibbons  upon  the  subject,  thiit  eminent  prelate  and 
most  couiteous  gentleman  referred  my  request  to  Rev,  Father 
Maliony  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  I  am  under  special  obligation 
for  documents  an<l  references,  from  which  much  of  this  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  is  obtained* 

The  Pope  is,  in  an  important  sense,  the  church  ;  or^  as  the 
Catholic  Temperance  Magazine  of  Maj',  1887,  expresses  the 
idea,  '*  Without  the  approval  of  Rome  and  the  blessing  of 
God's  Vicar  on  earth,  no  Catholic  cause  cim  succeed.  Every 
Catholic  knows  this,  and  it  is  thus  his  first  anxiety  to  secure, 
in  some  form  or  other,  the  encouragement  of  the  Holy  Father 
for  every  good  work  in  which  he  is  interested/*  From  the 
same  number  of  the  magazine,  I  take  the  following  letter  from 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  in  which  he  expi"esses  his  approval  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  of  the  American  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union,  with  a  completeness  and  power  which 
even  from  a  layman  of  the  church  should  exert  a  wide-spread 
influence.  I  am  sui'e  that  it  must  excite  the  gratitude  and 
admimtion  of  every  lover  of  the  cause  of  temperance  to 
read  this  authoritative  expression  from  the  Pope  in  favor  of 
the  temperance  work*  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Bishop 
Ireland,  the  Father  Alathew  of  our  time ;  who,  in  securing 
this  important  temperance  paper  alone,  has  rendered  a 
greater  service  to  the  cjuise  than  could  have  been  rendered 
by  many  a  long  life  devoted  to  its  promotion. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Pope's  letter: 

To  Our  VcmrtUih  Brother  Joms  litEtAxn,  Bishop  ot'  St  Paul    mun  : 

"VkXERAULK   BitOTltltll,  niCALTII    A^IJ   ArOftTOUU   BKXIblitiniuN* 

"The  adrniruhle  works  of  piety  and  chaintv  hy  which  our  faith- 
ful ehildreii  In  the  Unitccl  States  hihor  to  promoli*,  not  only  thfir 
own  temporal  ami  eternal  welfare,  hiu  also  that  of  th<!ir  fetllow- 
eltizjeni4,  und  which  yoa  have  reci*ntly  related  to  us,  give  to  uo 
exceeding  gn^at  consolaticm*     And,  above  all,  we  have  rejoiced  to 
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leant  vrhh  what  energy  and  zeal,  by  means  of  yarioas  itxc«*Ui»at 
asfioctations,  antl  especially  tlirough  the  Catholic  Total  Ab^tinetiGe 
Union,  you  combat  the  destructive  vice  of  intemperance^.  For  it 
\s  well  known  to  as  how  ruinous,  how  deplorable^  is  the  InjorTt 
both  to  laitli  anil  to  morals,  that  is  to  be  feared  from  e 

iu  driuk»  Nor  can  wc  suflicicnlly  praise  the  pr»  i  _  ..  aw 
United  States,  who  recently,  hi  the  Plenary  Ck»unoit  ol  BiiltK 
more,  with  weightiest  words,  condemned  this  abuse;  dei  '  *  it 
to  be  a  perpetual  incentive  to  sin,  and  a  fruitful  root  oi  >, 

plunging  the  families  of  the  intemperate  into  direst  ruin^  and 
drawing  numberless  souls  down  to  everlaating  perdition;  J(*cl3 
ing,  morever,  tiiat  the  faithful  who  yield  to  this  vice  of  ititf^mp^ 
ance  become  thereby  a  scandal  to  non-Catholics,  and  a  great  bin* 
drance  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  religion. 

**  Hence,  w'e  esteem  worthy  of  commendation  th«  noble  resolf  e 
of  our  piou»  associations,  by  whicli  they  pledge  themselved  U> 
abstain  totally  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink.  Nor  can  it 
at  all  be  doubted  that  this  determination  is  the  proper  mid  tht? 
truly  elHcacious  remedy  for  this  very  great  evil ;  and  that  so  much 
the  more  strongly  will  all  be  induced  to  put  this  bridle  upon  appe- 
tite, by  how  much  the  greater  are  the  dignity  and  Influence  of 
those  who  give  the  example.  But  greatest  of  all  in  this  tnatt^ 
should  be  the  zeal  of  priests,  who,  as  they  are  called  to  instruc 
the  people  in  the  word  of  life,  and  to  mould  them  to  Christian 
morality,  should  also,  and  above  all,  walk  before  them  in  the  prac- 
tices of  virtue.  Let  pastors,  therefore,  do  their  best  to  drive  the 
plague  of  intemperance  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  by  aasidaouB 
preaching  and  exhortation,  and  to  shine  before  all  as  modelst  of 
abstinence,  and  so  the  many  calamities  with  which  this  vice 
threatens  both  church  and  State  may,  by  their  atrenaoua  en- 
deavors, be  averted. 

*»And  we  most  earnestly  beseech  Almighty  God  that,  in  this  im- 
portant  matter,  He  may  graciously  favor  your  desires,  direct  your 
counsels,  and  assint  your  endeavors;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
divine  protection  and  a  testimony  of  our  ]>aternal  a^ection,  we 
most  loviugly  bestow  upon  you,  venerable  brother,  and  upon  all 
your  associates  in  tins  holy  league,  the  Aj>o^tolic  Benediction* 

"Given  at  Rome,  from  St»Pet^r\  this  27 th  day  of  March,  in  thi* 
year  1^87,  the  tenth  year  of  our  pontiticate. 

"Lko  Xm.,  Pope/' 

To  show  the  energetic  interest  of  those  directly  in  ohm 
of  the  Catholic  polity  in  the  United  States*  in  tlie   teni)>ei 
ance  reform,  I  quote  fi*om  the  deehvration  of  tlio  eocmcil  of 
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Baltimore  J  the  home  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  Hiiich  may 
be  accepted  as  representing  truly  his  views  and  policy  at  the 
present  time : 

**  Keep  away  fi^m  drinking^places  Satiir<l:iy  nighls,  nnri  carry 
your  wages  home  to  your  fuinilic^s,  where  the  wages  ric^htfullv 
belong. 

'•The  nioi*t  allocking  scandals  we  have  to  deplore  spring  from^ 
mtempernnee. 

**We  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  cnnso  of  temperance  and  on 
all  who  are  laboring  for  its  advancement  in  a  true  Christian 
spirit. 

"Let  the  exertions  of  Catholic  temperance  societies  meet  with 
''the  hearty  co-operation  of  pastor  ami  people,  aud  they  will  go  far 
tov^  arcls  stranglmg  the  mouHrom  evil  of  internptrance,  Piistoral 
Letlt^r,  Acta,  p.  xciii.  The  misuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  deplorable  evils  of  our  age  and  countr}'. 
IiiterupLTance  is  a  constant  source  of  sin  and  a  copious  fountain 
of  misery.  It  has  brought  to  utter  ruin  countless  multitudes  and 
entire  families,  and  has  priniipitated  into  eternal  perdition  very 
many  souls.  All  should,  therefore^  be  exhorted,  by  the  love  of 
God  and  country,  to  bend  every  energy  to  the  extirpation  of  this 
baleful  evil*  To  the  clergy,  to  whom  Ood  has  given  the  office  of 
breaking  unto  men  the  Bread  of  Life  and  training  them  in  Chris- 
tian morality,  we  chiefly  look  for  helpers  in  this  great  work.  Let 
them  never  cease  to  i*aifle  their  voices  against  drunkenness  and 
the  causes  and  occasions  of  it,  especialJy  in  giving  spiritual  mis- 
sions to  the  people. 

*«  We  approve  as  highly  commendable,  in  our  times,  the  |»rac- 
ttce  of  those  who  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  We  also  recognize  as  worthy  of  great  praise  the  Catho- 
lic Total  AbfitincQce  Union  and  the  confraternity  of  '  The  Sacred 
Thirsty'  laboring  as  they  are,  by  prayer  and  good  works,  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  and  relying  as  they  do  more  on  the 
grace  of  God,  the  efUcacy  of  pray<^r  nnd  the  sacraments^  than  on 
the  strength  of  the  human  will  alone.  We  commend  these  asso- 
cialiotis,  enjoying  as  they  do  the  hlcsjjtng  of  Uie  Holy  Father,  to 
the  paternal  care  of  the  clergy,  so  that  thpy  may  flourish  more 
and  n\vin\  and  always*  adhere  to  the  truly  Catholic  methods  the\ 
now  follow*" 

As  an  illustration  of  the  t<^icbing«  of  the  cljureli  to 
chiltlren,  I  quote  from  the  "^  small  catechism  of  intemper- 
ance,'* b}^  Dr,  John  O'Kane  Mun*ay, 
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**  What*  in  brief,  is  the  effect  of  inieinpcmnce  on  the  miiM]  ? 

"Intcji  gi-adually   rtims   the   mind.     It  daiti  iie 

whole  iH  ,!*tem.     It  is  one  of  the  chief  entires  •  /, 

insanity^  epilepsy,  parnlysis,  sleeplessness,  aud  other  diseiiseii  of  the 
mind  and  nervous  system, 

"  What  m  the  eifect  of  intemperance  on  the  nioral  nature  of  iiuin  ? 

"Intemperance  destroys  morality.  It  weakens  will  {lower. 
Reason  soon  ceases  to  rule*  Character  vanishes.  The  abiuic*  of 
alcohol  over-stimulates  the  feelings,  emotions,  and  baser  pn^iomi ; 
and  thus  opens  the  door  to  vice,  crime,  and  every  kind  of  tempUif- 
tioii.  It  leads  tu  idleuei«s,  impurity,  profanity,  scandal,  <|titirrol- 
ling,  gambling,  irreligion,  blasphemy,  murder,  suicide,  and  otbitr 
oriinf  8,  nameless  and  numberless*     It  is  stated  that  f  »f 

ail  the  crimes  committed  in  New  York  City  iii  ti  ^  i  ii^± 
came  from  drinking,  and  about  four-ffths  of  all  eriniM  of 
\nolence  had  their  origin  in  intemperance. 

**  What  terrible  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  forc<roin!r 
statement  ? 

"That  so  long  as  a  man  or  a  woman  is  intemperate,  reiurma- 
ticm  of  character  Is  impofisible. 

"Mention  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  tntempei*anoe  on  the 
huimm  body? 

"  Intemperance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  good  health.  It  ikkmi 
giv^'H  the  countenance  a  bloated,  brutal  aspect.  It  lends  to 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart,  stomacli,  liver,  eyes,  arteries,  lungs, 
bladder  and  kidneys.  'Tlie  nervons  tissues,'  says  a  laic 
scientific  writer,  *  are  perhaps  the  first  to  suffer;  and  the  shakings 
hand  and  tottering  gait  are  infallibly  followed  by  a  slmilm*  tottrr- 
ing  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties.  The  stomach  resi^iita 
the  constant  introduction  of  ardent  spirits,  and  soon  refufies 
properly  to  digest  food.  The  liver  and  kidneys  give  out  in  a 
similar  way,  and  the  impairment  of  their  functions  caqm!* 
terrible  dropsy.     The  heart  gets  fatty  and  weak,  the  1  "  ^e 

their  fresh  elasticity,  and  soon  there  is  not  a  tissue  in  'y 

wliich  has  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  succumbed  to  the  ilV 
treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.* 

"intemperance,  then,  must  greatly  shorten  life? 

"Certainly  It  does.  It  brings  death  hmg  before  old  ag<?.  The 
habitual  drinker  mnst  decay  prematurely.  This  is  a  just  anil 
solemn  law,  that  cannot  be  repealed  by  any  corrupt  Lecnslainni, 
Often  death  comus  with  the  awful   rapitlity  of  a  light r  \ 

and  the  red  nose  and  fiery  face  of  the  wretched  toper  i,  ..,^  ,  ur 
forever  from  the  bnsy  scenes  of  this  world.  No  man  can  Mva 
rlrunk  ftn<l  live  long. 


James,  Cardinal  Gibbons^ 

ByftrmmwH  iff  Sackntck  d*  Sr§.t  Baltimtn^. 
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*<  What  is  the  effect  of  intemperance  on  «aciely  ? 

*«It  has  tilled  the  world  with  misei-y  and  acandaU    It  ftiTcst> 

the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization.  It  fosters  every  kind  of 
immorality.  The  millioua  spent  on  liquors  are  lost.  Sober 
people  arc  burdened  with  countless  paupers  and  orphans.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  poor  children  in  asylums  are  the  offspring  of 
drunken  pai^cnts.  Tiie  jails,  almshouses,  and  penitentiaries  are 
chiefly  filled  by  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  intemperance. 
The  crirae-stained  wreteli  at  the  gallows  commonly  warns  his 
hearers  that  rum  brought  him  to  such  an  elevation  ;  and  amongst 
the  countless  woea  of  the  world,  there  are  few  indeed  that 
can  not  be  traced  to  intemperance. 

*♦  What  is  the  chief  cure  for  intemperance  and  itn  awful  effects? 

"  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxiccUiHg  tirrnX^s.  The  vast 
majority  of  mankind  can  not  mv  such  drink  in  'moderation.' 
Even  in  the  hands  of  the  wiae  and  strong,  alcohol  is  a  dangerous 
instrument ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  weak  and  foolish,  it  is  a 
murderous,  two-edged  weapon.  The  drunkard  must  be  a  failure 
in  this  world ;  and,  according  to  St.  Paul,  he  haa  little  to  hope  in 
the  next." 

The  Catholic  Total  Ahstinence  Union  of  America  was 
estnblished  in  1872  by  delegates  from  the  various  total 
abstinence  societies  and  State  uniona  assembled  in  Balti- 
raore.     One  of  their  resolutions  was  as  follows  : 

"  Resolved^  That  this  convention,  though  not  deeming  it  expedi- 
ent to  take  part  in  any  political  or  legislative  action  in  reference  to 
prohibitory  liquor  lawa,  recognizes,  however,  the  great  good  that 
would  accrue  from  the  suppression  of  public  drinking-places,  and 
from  such  legislation  a«  would  restrain  ihe  manufacture  of  iotoxi* 
eating  liquors  within  bounds  consistent  with  public  morality,  and 
will  gladly  hail  such  legislation  w*henever  the  proper  authorities 
may  grant  it.*' 

The  caution  exercised  in  avoiding  open  political  demon- 
ation  would  hardly  permit  the  Union  to  go  further  in 
"approval  of  prohibitory  laws  at  tliat  time  —  nor  indeed  is 
there  occnsion  to  do  so,  since  this  is  sufficiently  cnjphatict 
and  w^hatever  is  lacking  in  this  resolution^ — ^  if  anything  — 
is  more  than  supplied  by  the  Poi>e*s  letter  cited  at  the 
besrinning  of  this  chapter*  Kot  that  liis  letter  refers  to 
pcditical  action  any  more  than  do  the  general  te^ichings  of  the 
Christian  religion  —  but  it  is  evident  that  no  Catholic,  after 
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rea4ki<^  thiii  strong  letter  frutti  the  bend  of  his  c^faarebv  caaa, 
doabC  lluii  the  caune  of  teii]|>eiiiiicet  aod  its  promotfoo   hy 
exery  form  of  action,  now  has  that  "^approval  of  Rome  and] 
blc»>ing   of  God's   Vicar  upon  earth"  uritiiout    which    "no I 
CaibulJc   caojse  cau  imc?oeed.**     Of  late  the  Vn'ma    ha^  in-j 
creased  in  zeal    and   tiuti)1>ers   wilb  astonjsbnig    npidi^^j 
ind,    by    th©    aid    of    an    active    literarr    propogmlKla,     n] 
I     luolle   temperance  literature,   in  the  fonii  of  books  audi 
puuiphlet««  etc.,  h  Ijeing  created »  and  the  chttrch  press  is 
<!'  vr.tiDg  much  attention  to  the  cause.     Father   Elliott   haul 
\uiuen  a  niemorinl,  which  wad  rensed  by  Bbhop  Irelaiid, 
and  laid  before  the  Council  of  Baltiinore»  which  is  said,  ^for  | 
vigorous  bmguage  and  plain  pre.sentation  of  the    evils  of 
lif|Uor-»einng,  never  to  have  been  fiurpussed  in  ihe  literary 
annals  of  Ameriai-** 

I  have  already  quoted  from  the  declaration  of  the  couneil 
and  the  full  letter  of  the  Pope- 
Father  Cleury  wat*  a  delegate  from  the  C.  T,  A*  Unioii  of 
America  to  the  Centennial  Temperance  Conference  held  ml 
Philadelphia,  September,  1885.  In  his  address  to  the  con- 
ference he  stated  : 

•* Our  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  comj-nM-. 
over  40,000  pledged  total  abstainers,  and,  of  these  40,000,  I  thiuk 
r  am  within  th»  lines  when  I  say  that  at  least  89,999  are  awom 

imcinic*  of  alcohol  until  they  go  down  to   their  graves 

Tho  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  make  our  people  the  sworn  eno- 
niic*n  of  atrohol.  We  believe  in  supporting  every  just  measum 
that  miiy  be  brought  about  by  statutory  enactment  for  the  aasiift. 

anco  of  omr  cau»e And  we  believe  that  as  long  aa  the 

ualoon  dares  with  brazen  effrontery  to  demoralize  our  poliijcs^ 
thnt  tho  church,  with  uprightness,  with  a  clear  and  serene  counte- 
naiHu%  flfaould  enter  the  political  arena  to  purify  it" — (**  One 
Hundred  Years  Temperance,"  pp.  64,  55.) 

From  tho  current  press  I  gather  the  following:  At  the 
last  ( the  seventeenth )  annual  meeting  of  the  C.  T.  A.  Union, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Powderly  was  present  and  made 
able  speeches.  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia  gave  the 
omse  of  temperance  hearty   indorsement  by  tulmin-  _r 

the  communion  and  liy  a  very  pointed  speech  in  tho  A^  y 

of   Music.     Father  Clcary,  now   president   of  the   Union, 
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made  the  leading  speech  of  the  oc^sasion,  and,  among  other 
things,  said: 

"  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
it  was  more  important  that  our  Catholic  people  make  no  mUtuke 
in  the  discussion  uf  the  great  social  problem  agitating  tlte  jjublic 
iniud«  The  rights  and  proper  privileges  of  the  honest  laboring 
mau  are  in  danger,  more,  however,  from  the  Intrigues  of  the 
liipior-seller  than  from  the  encroachments  of  capital.  It  is  a  well 
recognised  fact  that  the  wide*spread  evil  of  patronijsing  the  saloon 
has  much  to  do  with  delaying  a  settlement  of  the  labor  difficulties, 
as  also  of  multiplying  their  number.  If  the  giant  curse  of  drink 
were  removed,  the  way  would  be  easy  and  plain  to  a  solution  of 
the  labor  problem.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  leader 
of  the  laboring  men  declares  he  would  prefer  a  following  of  100,- 

000  total  abstainers  to  12,000,000  moderate  drinkers,  patrons  of 
the  liquor  saloon.  The  laboring  man  will  never  secure  the  rights 
and  privileges  due  to  honest  labor  so  long  as  the  saloon  receives 
a  large  share  of  his  earnings*  The  most  prudent  economy  can 
suggest  no  more  reliable  safeguard  against  foolish  and  sinful  ex 
travagance  thati  a  total  abstinence  society.  It  is  the  moat  practi- 
cal kind  of  an  anti-poverty  society." 

Bishop  Ireland  has  delivered  many  of  the  most  powerful 
speeches  for  the  cause  of  terripemnce  ever  spoken  by  ninn. 

1  can  find  space  for  bat  a  part  of  his  address  in   St,  Paul 
Cathedral,  August  2,  1882  : 

*'  Intempcnincty  an  evil  most  heinous  before  God^  moat  drtadftd 
in  its  rc^ultit^  has  ^rown  among  us  to  git/antic  f^raportions.  Into 
countlcjia  homes  it  »hoots  its  venom-laden  fangs^  and  annuallt/^ 
aye  daily^  it  gathers  into  its  dtadiy  coils  whole  hecatombs  of  mo- 
Urns*  Its  presence  is  felt  through  the  entire  ia/td^  and  everytrhtre 
it  revels  with  demoni<m  nature  in  sin  and  misery, 

**Intemi*erance,  of  course,  is  not  of  recent  date  in  the  world. 
The  frecpiency  and  virulence,  however,  of  the  evil,  which  alarms 
us  so  much  to-day,  are  traits  peculiar  to  our  own  times.  Th* 
populations  of  the  northern  conn  tries  of  Europe  and  of  Amerim 
in  a  special  manner  buffer  from  lis  ravages.  A  most  unnatural 
thirst  for  alcohol,  as  the  intoxicating  fluid  is  called,  devours 
them 

*'  The  thesis  is  maintained  by  most  able  physicians  that  alcohol 
is  no  food,  producing  ntithtr  heat  nor  strength  :  that  it  is  no 
stimulant^  increasing  (he  hmllhy  actiifity  of  any  organ  of  the  body^ 
although  it  may  allow  of  a  disorderly  action,  .  .  ,  , 
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^Inihe  ChU^  Siai€M^  th^  cost  nf  alc^^koHc  HqmtrB  to  |A«  < 
Mum^r*^  in  on£  ^yeor,  hoM  hen  ^~  i^O^  or  am  mt>era^  ^  i 

#15  (4>  eoary  man,  tpdmoft  ana  c/iu^i   in  the  count  '     ^  ^  -it 

linuitL,  tli£  oofl  m  ooe  year  has  been  j:142,000,00<I,  or  'JO 

—  Ao  jivt'Tiige  of  over  #20  to  every  pentcm  of  ilie  popalatioii.  It 
U  rlifficnlt  for  the  mii]<l,  whliDat  ^om^  terms  of  eocDparooii,  to 
eomprehen^i  these  figures.  The  sum  gpetit  in  four  ye^ra  for  iiiei> 
hoUr  «lriiik(>^  in  Great  Britain  woald  fnirchftse  llJ  the  railro&fk  ta 
tin*  country ;  and  the  sum  spent  in  six  yeaim  voold  pay  oft  tli« 
nntjonal  debt«  The  aggregate  of  wagee  pd4  by  all  ibe  nuuiu^id* 
tuning  4?stabliAhtueuu  in  Anjerica  daring  ibe  year  I8«i9  was  otilj 
♦7T5,5S4,000  —  a  sam  but  slightly  in  excess  of  the  drink^bili  ftir 
tiie  »ame  year.  The  total  value  of  all  ehmd)  property  Itt  tbe 
eouotry  in  1870  was  $354,483,000.  Six  moaihs*  abetioeace  from 
drink  woaM  buy  it  out 

^  But  what  of  the  efficacy  of  total  abstinence  as  a  remedy  for 
the  prevailing  intemperance?     The  ten*  of  thotuiande  ul  ..|t 

lead  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  are  saved,     A  t-j  n*. 

fustics  societi/  %H  the  harhor :  withiT^  the  mnds  are  stiUy  lAe  #ea  tV 
calm  :  outside^  the  billows  roar^  ami  Uie  rocka  and  sAoals  lie  in 
waiL  Outside  the  harbor  many  escape  shipwreck  ;  but  mauy  too 
ulnk  tow  and  deep.  All  who  are  within  have  reason  to  rejoic€L 
In  thn  name  of  their  most  precious  interests,  invite  those  wlio  are 
without  to  enter  with  you.  They  have  perhaps  ali*eHdy  siilferod 
from  the  Btorm,  or,  maybe,  they  are  as  yet  unscathed.  In  eitber 
case,  far  better  for  them  the  harbon  The  circumstances  of  the 
present  time,  we  must  ever  rememl>er,  are  peculiar.  Society  U 
honeycombed  witli  temptations  to  drink  ;  the  stoutest  and  bravest 
are  daily  falling  victims.  Wlio,  you  can  ask^  is  sure  in  advance 
of  victory  ?  To  Irishmen  particularly,  because  of  their  compara- 
tive native  powerlessness  to  resist  alcohol,  because  of  the  fat^il 
habits  in  which  past  traditions  have  wrapped  them,  becanse  their 
welf;ure  is  near  to  my  heart,  ItotU  never  cetzse  pointifig  auij  tHiA 
a  '    htiing  flnger^  the  harbor  of  peace  arid  of  $ecurUtf — toUd 

*^'  ' .     Believe  not  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  lead  men  to 

totnl  abstinence.  Your  records  tell  a  different  story.  Cotmtinff 
alt  Votholic  total-ahstinejice  societies  in  America^  whether 
n^cted  ii^ith  the  (rnion  or  «o<,  tm  have  100,Onr>  total  abstain 
Is  tills  a  small  number,  when  we  know  that  not  very  earnest,  per* 
sisteut  effort  has  been  made  so  far  ?  Remember  the  magnificent 
nuccesei  of  Fatukr  Mathew  I  See  what  Cabpinai,  Manning  aud 
FATiiieu  KroKNT  have  done  in  Enp^hmd !  ,  ,  .  . 

"  To  the  priestJS  of  tlie  church  who  labor  to  furtbtjr  the  eanae  ef 
total  ftbstinencci  I  offer  in  a  s|ieotal  manner  my  congratulatloni 
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iknd  my  tliankg.     With  them  pre-emineiitlj  rests   the  fuitire  of 
their  pcoj)Ie,     Their  enrnest  co-operation  Is  all  that  U  noedeil  to 

insure  the  success  of  the  total-abstinence  movement 

*'Mny  Heaven,  my  brethren,  pour  down  ittj  richest  blessing 
u]>on  your  Union,  and  continuously  odd  to  its  peaceful  and  gloriou> 
triumphs." 

The  destructive  effect  of  interapenince  upon  moral  oouduct 
and  religious  faith  is  quite  as  uj>pnrent  nmong  Protestants  as 
it  is  shown  to  be  by  the  following  matter,  taken  from  the 
Catholic  Temperance  Magazine  of  Feliruary,  1887,  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

This  Moloch  lives  on  children*  It  would  be  far  better  to 
throw  them  into  the  Thames,  the  Iludson  and  the  Missis8ipi>i. 
The  heathen  mother  needs  no  advice  from  sanctimonious* 
mercenai^j ,  dinmken  nations  vvho  give  their  own  children  to 
tlie  fire. 

If  Christianity  were  no  better  than  Christian  nations,  our 
missionaries  would  deserve  to  lie  mobbed  out  of  every  pajran 
country.  It  is  stnmge  —  miraculous  —  that  they  have  accom- 
plished so  nmch,  while  national  policy  and  the  practices  of 
trade  have  given  the  continual  lie  to  the  precepts  of  our  holy 
religion. 

The  extract  refen-ed  to  follows  ; 

"  THB    toss    OF  CUB  CUrLDBEK. 

^*  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  Catholics  in  general  are  at  last  realissin^ 
what  has  been  plain  enough  to  some  of  us  for  a  long  time,     Th^' 
fact  that  our  losses,  from  one  cause  or  another,  more  than  counter- 
balance  our  gains,  and  that  our  progress  and  prosperity  for  the 
last  few  years  have  been  material  rather  than  s]iiritunl,  has  been  put 
before  the  Catholic  Tnil>Ik%  with  more  or  less  clearness,  by  mur*i 
than  one  writer.  And,  now  that  the  Bishop  of   Sal  ford 

has  brought  the  niaLler  jironiinently  forward  in  tliL*  most  refcnt 
and   irot  leas  important  of  his  penny  Woks,  *Tlie  Loss  of  Our 
Children'  (which  we  hope  each  of  oar  readei's  will  obtain  and 
gtudy),  the  laity  are   waking  up.  .....  Here  is  his  lordship^s 

•uuuuary : 

**  An  analysis  of  the  condition  of  the  children  under  twenty -one 
years  of  age  brings  us  to  the  following  appalling  conclusion h,  vix. : 

** 'I'hat  there  arc  in  extremii  danger  of  Inss  of  faith,  or  pnicti* 
cally  lost  to  the  faith,  6420 ;  vix. : 
31 
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Under  7, 2881 

Under  16, 21S0 

Under  21, 900 

Total, 6420 

"  In  this  category  are  classed  those  children  whose  parents  were 
never  at  Mass,  never  made  their  Easter  duties,  and  who  were  utterly 
callous  of  the  religious  welfare  of  their  children ;  who,  in  their 
turn,  never  attended  Mass  or  attended  Catholic  school. 

"  In  great  danger,  2341 ;  viz. : 

Under  7, 1208 

Under  16, 819 

Under  21, 314 

Total, 2341 

"In  danger,  1912 ;  viz. : 

Under  7, 885 

Under  16,. 744 

Under  21, 283 

Total, 1912 

"  This  unhappy  residuum  is  thus  apportioned : 

To  irreligious  parents, 5738 

To  mixed  marriages, 2584 

To  careless  and  indifferent  parents, 1351 

Total, 9673 

"  This  result y  be  it  remembered^  is  for  a  part  only  of  oue 
diocese, 

'*  What  are  the  causes  of  this  loss  ?    The  Bishop  of  Salford  gives 
many,  but  one  demands  our  special  attention  :    The  drxn.king  hab- 
its ofparefits,  producing  thriftlessness,  poverty^  religious  indiffer- 
encey  and  a  general  degradation  of  mind  and  body,  in  which  the 
li  children  participate.      This   cause  is,  indeed,  only   too  obvious. 

IVhat  are  we  doing  to  lessen  it  ?    It  is  more  than  ten  years  since 
A  Cardinal  Manning  said  :  '  If  we  had  begun  the  League  of  the  Cross 

I  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  should  have  a  hundred  thousand  more 

*  Catholics  in  London.     If  twenty-five  years  ago  men  and  women 

had  been  sober,  there  woubl  have  been  that  number  of  Catbolics 

more  to-day  than  tliere  is.' 

"  There  are  thousands  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Irish  parents 
in  the  work-house.  IIow  did  they  get  there?  By  drink.  They 
went  into  the  work-house  to  get  bread,  and  their  children  were 
brought  up  without  faith  and  without  religion. 
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''And  yetf  so  far  as  well-to-do  Catbolios  ait*  concerned,  the 
Catholic  temperance  movement  is  practic«ally  ignored,  if,  indeed^  Lt 
is  not  actually  and  openly  despised ;  while  even  among  those  who 

stain  themselveSf  there  is  far  too  little  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 

Others." 

The  adhei^nts  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  larg^ely  those 
who  are  personally  connected  with  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  day,  and  to  no  class  of  our  people  is  the  temperance 
question  more  vital  than  to  them.  While  I  do  not  consider 
total  abstinence  a  complete  remedy,  it  is  the  largest  directly 
available  measure  of  relief  for  the  ills  of  poverty  and  the 
misfoilunes  of  life.  It  is  a  means  of  evolution  which  we  can 
ourselves  apply  to  better  our  condition ;  and  we  shall  have  a 
stronger  claim  to  help  from  others  when  we  have,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability,  helped  ourselves.  Other  classes  of 
men  should,  however,  be  slow  to  demand  of  the  poor  a 
higher  standard  of  moral  action  or  of  self-restraint  than  tliey 
impose  upon  themselves :  and  least  of  all  should  they  make 
the  cheap  indulgences  of  the  manual  toiler,  which  are  often 
only  the  opiates  which  temponirily  relieve  physical  or  men- 
tal distress,  the  excuse  for  permitting  the  continuance  of 
social  and  legal  disabilities  which  humanity  should  remove* 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  County,  president  of  the  Catholic  Total 
Abstinence  Union  of  America,  has  recently  published  two 
very  able  addresses  upon  the  rolation  of  the  liquor  problem 
to  that  of  labor,  very  brief  extracts  fix>m  which  I  reproduce 
from  the  Catholic  World. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Catholic  World  of  May,  1887,  is  the 
first  address,  in  which  he  says :  "  Who  support  the  saloons? 
Certainly  not  the  wealthy  classes ;  they  seldom  enter  any 
establishment  thai  may  be  called  by  that  name.  In  one  of 
our  factory  cities  m  Massachusetts,  with  15,000  operatives, 
there  are  375  saloons^  or  one  in  every  forty.  That  is  to 
say,  forty  working  people  are  supposed  to  suj»port  a  saloon* 
When  you  consider  that  out  of  those  15,000  operatives 
there  must  be  several  thousimds  who  never  us©  liquor,  you 
can  readily  see  how  hea\y  this  blood  tax  is  upon  the  cla.sses 
tliut  think.  And  we  can  also  se«^  why  so  many  are  in  mis- 
ery and  degradation,  jiorfect  strangers  to  happinr^ss,  content- 
ment or  independence,  always  paying  rent,  and  always  in 
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debt,     Workingmen,  open  your  eyes  !     Protect   your  liilw»r, 
save  your  earuings.     You  arc  in  a  great   t^antesl    far  ycmr  i 
rights :    you  need   clear  heads :    you  need  manhood ^  whieb 
t4?.achei»  to  make  the  most  of  every  day,  which  ennbies  you  ' 
to  earn  antl  to  enjoy.     Labor  is  the  badge   of   mnnhnckd.  i 
Labor  is  the  noblest  title   in  America.      It  ia    tlie   key   to 
American  success.     Intemperance  has  already  swept  out  of 
life  more  than  war  and  famine  have  desti*oyed.      Its  sc^'the 
is  still  deep  in  the  harvest.     Men  are  falling  beneath  it.      Be 
men.     Break  off  every  chain  of  slavery.     Protect  your  hihar 
from  the  tyranny  of  drink.     If  you  are  going  to  be   Koi^bts 
of  Labor  and  struggle  for  your  rights,  be  also  knights  of  leoH 
perance.     Preserve  the  powers  given  by  God  to  enable  you 
to  labor  and  to  earn,  and,  when  you  have  earned»  to  purchuso 
hiippiness,  comfort  and  independence,  and  not  miserj^*  mis- 
tortune  and  slavery,  for  these  are  the  fruits  of  intemr  :    r  <i. 
Labor  has  too  noble  a  mission  to  be  allowed   to   i  a 

liandmaid  of  intemperance." 

Pursuing   the    same    subject   in    the    Catholic     IVorid    of 
August,  1887,  Father  Conaty  says:    "The  battle  is  renlly 
between  the  saloon  and  the  home.     The  saloon  has  fastenod 
itself  UfHin  society  as  an  ulcer  living  upon  the  life-blood  of 
the  people.      The  salo*m,   building  itself  upon  the   niin   of 
liroken  lives  and  shattered  homes,  spreads  desolation  ever3** 
where,  respecting  no  class  or  sex.      The  union  recalls   the 
countless  boys  ruined,  the  fathers  changed  into  destrcivcu^ 
of  their  little  ones,  the  industry  pandyzed,  the  prisons  lilled, 
and  it  asks  each  saloon  how  much  of  this  is  its  work.     It 
calls  on  the  law  to  place  about  the  saloon  such  reasonable 
restrictions  as  will  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  evils  lliat 
spring  up  from  it.     It  demands  the  enforcement  of  those 
hiws  for  the  protection  of  home.      The  arrogance  of  the 
saloon  and  the  power  it  wields  in  political  affairs,  all  for  its 
o^m  interests  and  against  those  of  society,  have  awakened  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence  organixed 
on  Catholic  principles," 

With    these    citations    I    close   the   chapter.     Such    big 
authority  and  eloquent  utterrmces  must  move  not  only  the 
to  whom  they  are  specially  addi-essed.  but  the  whole  body* 
politic.       Experience    will    demonstnitc    the    necessity     of 
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adopting  fully  the  plan,  not  only  of  total  abstinence  by 
the  individual,  but  also  of  absolute  prohibition  by  the  State. 
May  we  not  hope  —  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  coming  —  that  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  her  followers, 
will  demand  it  in  the  nation  as  well  as  in  everj'  common- 
wealth wherein  her  influence  can  be  exerted.  It  will  be  the 
easier  to  abstain  from  that  which  does  not  exist ;  no  one  is 
tempted  by  that  which  he  cannot  get.  Every  lover  of  his 
country,  and  of  his  fellow-men,  will  thank  God  when  the 
whole  Christian  Church  shall  demand  that  the  law  require  of 
society  what  conscience  and  religion  demand  of  the  indi- 
vidual —  total  abstinence  from  all  beverages  which  intoxicate 
and  destroy. 


CHAPTER  xxnr, 

TEMPERANCE    ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  National  Tempei-ance  Society  and  Publication  House;  Agitation 
and  Literature;  "Total  Abstinence  and  Prohibition^*;  William  E, 
Dodge  and  Theodore  Cuylcr;  tlie  Ttmperam:^  Advocate  —  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars ;  Five  Million  IMembers ;  an  Organiza^ 
tion  which  Belts  the  Globe ;  Six  Hundred  Thousand  Meeting:s  a  Year; 
the  Ritual  in  a  Dozen  Languages ;  the  Lamented  Hon.  John  B.  Finch 

—  The  Sons  of  Temperance ;  the  Oldest  Secret  Temperance  SocieQ^, 
Organized  1842 ;  Gen.  Sam.  Gary :  **  Seal  up  the  Foimtain  of  Death ^'; 
Growth  in  Southern  States;  Eugene  H.  Clapp*  '*  lies  pons  ibility  of  the 
lndi\idual  for  Inebriety  "  —  Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance  — 
Citizens^  Law  and  Order  League  of  the  United  States ;  the  Object  to 
Enforce  Existing  La^vs;  Charles  C.  Bonney,  President;  Platform  of 
Conventitm,  1885  —  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance  —  Cadets  of 
Temperance  —  United  Temperance  Association  —  United  Kingdona 
Alliance-^  British  Temperance  League  —  Scottish  Temperance  League 

—  Irish  Temperance  League — Political  Parties  and  the  Refonn^ — 
Through  Parties  or  Above  Parti es^  the  People  Should  Extirpate  the 
Evil  from  tlie  Land. 

THE  great  work  of  temperance  education  —  monil  suasion 
and  legal  reform  — is  largely  promoted  by  various  vol- 
untary associations  created  for  that  purpose,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publica- 
tion House,  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  Templars  of  Honor  and  Temi>orance, 
the  Citizens'  Law  and  Order  League,  and  the  W^^nian's 
Christian  Temperance  L^nion.  There  are  other  organizations 
of  importance  which  deserve  mention,  that  my  limits  will 
not  permit.  But  this  work  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  account  of  what  may  be  styled  the  secular  wing  of  the 
Army  of  the  Lord. 


TKE   NATIONAL    TEMPERANCE    SOCrETT   ANI>   PUBLICATION 

HOUSE. 

This  society  is  the  creator  of  modern  temperance  litera- 
ture.    It  was  organized  at  Saratoga  in  the  year  1865,  by  325 
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delegates,  gathered  from  twenty-five  diB^ereot  States.  Com- 
mittees were  chosen,  the  one  to  conduct  the  general  work  of 
temperance  agitation  and  refonn,  the  other  to  produce  a  lit- 
erature—  books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  newspapers  —  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  people.  The  exceeding  ignorance  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world  upon  the  subject,  twenty  years 
ago,  would  hardly  be  credited  now.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
the  ignorance  is  even  yet  dispelled —  it  is  less  dense.  Some 
are  cured  and  have  gone  about  their  business  ;  a  few  are  run- 
ning, leaping  and  praising  God,  which  is  being  a  *'  crank  *' ;  a 
large  number  see  men  as  trees  walking;  r*ome  have  glfiss 
eyes^  and  look  well,  but  are  8tone-l>lind,  and  some  are  Idind 
beyond  pretense  of  hope  or  even  of  miracle ;  and  many  fear 
the  light  because  their  deeds  are  evil  —  their  eyes  are  good, 
but  they  keep  them  shut. 

The  committees,  after  much  deliberation,  were  consoli- 
dated. Hon.  William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York  city  was 
made  the  first  president,  and  the  committee  had  its  place  of 
meeting  in  bis  office.  The  constitution  was  dniwn  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  now  the  president  of  the  society, 
and  for  all  these  years  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause. 
Others  have  died,  but  he  has  not.  How  many  thank  God 
that  he  "still  lives"! 

''  The  basis  of  the  society  is  total  abstinence  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  total  prohibition  for  the  State."  The  pledge 
is  as  follows: 

"  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of  this  society  who  does  not  tub- 
flcribe  to  the  following  pledge  —  namely : 

"*  We,  the  undersigned,  do  agree  that  we  will  not  use  intoxi- 
cating liquors  as  a  l>everage,  nor  traffic  lu  them ;  that  we  will  not 
provide  them  as  an  article  of  cntertainment>,  or  for  persons  in  our 
employment;  and  that  in  all  suitable  ways  we  will  discoanteuauce 
their  use  throughout  the  country.*  '* 

The  receipts  of  the  society  have  been  about  $1,100,000, 
''every  dollar  of  which  has  Ijcen  ex|)endcd  in  creating  and 
circulating  a  sound  temperance  literature,  and  cari'ying  on  its 

missionary  openitions Its  work  covem  the  nation, 

and  ita  literature  pcnneat^s  every  part  of  the  country 

It  furnishes  physiological  investigation,  social  appeal,  relig- 
ious instruction,  political   argument,   scientific  experiment, 
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legislative  discussion.   Bible  tmth,  pulpit  propHmttcm^  pin 
form   oratory,    drawing-room    readings,    lyceum    aijil  livH 
exhortations,  and*  in  short,  ^iijiplies  for  every  rank  in  hi 
and  every  condition  in  society/*     The  society  luis  oow  on  it 
catalogue  more  than   1<?00  publications,   from   the  pett^ 
more  than  250  different  writers,  covering  every  * 
aspect    of    the    tempemnce    discussion.       It    put    .   .._:     . 
National  Temperance  Advocate^  now  twenty-two  years  ol<3 
of  which,  up  to   May,  1885,    more   than  2,00Q,000  copie 
had   been  published,     One-third  of  its  publictitiotis  are  fa 
childroii.     About  30,000,000  copies  of  the  YouiJis  Tf^mper 
ance  Banner  have  been  distributed  already.      It   hsu^  printed 
more  than  100,000,000  pages  of  temperance  Sab1>atb-^sclioo1 
matter,  and  4,000,000  pages  of  children's  tracts.     Of  %'^ariot]«i 
temperance  tracts  90,000,000  pages  and  tons  of  musiobooks 
and  books  of  temperance  songs,  and  711,417,427   pages 
temperance   matter   printed   since   the   organijcatioo    of  thi 
society. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  society  comprises : 

1,  The  w*ork  among  the  freedmen  of  the  South*  sendii 
missionaries  and  literature,  etc. 

2,  The  work  in  Congress  for  national  commission 
inquiry  into  the  results  of  the  liquor  traffic,  ConstitutiMnai 
prohil>iti(m,  and  other  legislation  concerning  the  tempemnce 
reform, 

3,  Holding  mass  meetings,  conferences,  conventions,  etoJ 
in  all  [)arts  of  the  country, 

4,  The   introduction  of  temperance  text-books    into 
public  schools. 

5,  To   scatter  a  literature    in    prisons,    bospitaU,    shof 
and  jails p  and  other  needy  localities. 

6,  To  send  a  specially  pix^parcd  volume  upon  the  varioosj 
phases  of  the  temperance  question «  to  the  pastor  of  everj 
colored  church  in  the  South. 

All  this  has  been  prosecuted  upon  a  gigantic  scrntUt  almos 
without  money  and  without  price.  This  society  has  made 
tempemnce  salvation  about  as  free  as  any.  Its  itiunapri^|3| 
have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shailow  of  death,  in  I 
the  dark  and  bitter  years  of  the  past,  in  order  to  cimtinue] 
their  great   and   sacrod  work.     Of  all  this   there  U  a  full| 
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account  m  ''Oiie  Hundred  Years  tjf  Temperance.**  Those 
who  isometirnes  sneer  that  the  statue  of  Mr.  Dodge  stands  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  should  know  more  of  the  work  done 
by  himself  and  his  associates.  If  they  rejdizt^d  the  lienefac- 
tions  which  he  was  instrumental  in  conferring  upon  mankind, 
such  men  would  kiss  the  groundat  the  foot  of  his  monument 
in  humble  apology  —  if  they  did  their  duty*  It  is  n  greatj 
shame  that  this  institution,  which  has  been  t/te  greui  {nstru- 
mentality  of  (hem  all  in  producing  and  shaping  the  mighty 
temperance  movement  of  to-day,  and  is  a  11- important  for  the 
future,  should  ever  suHer  from  want  —-^  like  one  of  God*s 
poor* 

In  all  these  years  —  for  many  I  have  known  it  of  him  my- 
self— ^  Mr,  J,  N.  Steams,  the  able  and  indefatiorahle  cor- 
responding secretary  and  publishing  agent,  often  under  the 
utmost  stress  of  difficulties,  has  worn  out  body  and  soul  to 
pn>raote  the  great  cause  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  .sunrise 
upon  a  drunken  w^orld.  If  I  could  pay  him  a  suitable  tribute 
in  this  book,  I  would  do  it.  But  God  knows  his  jewels,  and 
that  is  enough. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Powell  has  long  V)een  connected  with  the 
society,  and  the  Temperance  Advocate  is  his  sufficient  monu- 
ment. His  literary  work  has  been  of  the  first  order,  and 
his  clear  and  vigorous  mind  has  long  been  devoted  to  legis- 
lative measures  of  both  State  and  nation. 

The  true  friends  of  temperance  should  strengthen  and 
support  the  National  Temperance  Society,  and  uphold  the 
hands  of  these  two  men  who  have  charge  of  it-s  practical 
work,  as  one  of  their  first  duties  to  the  cause. 

In  the  thick-coming  events  of  the  future  this  gi*eat  arsenal 
should  be  kept  full.  The  army  has  need  of  abundant  stores, 
and  means  for  their  distribution* 


THE  lNDKPEKDE^fT  ORDER  OF  GOOD  TEMPLARS. 

The  thirty-third  annual  session  of  this  order  was  held  at 
iratoga  in  JunCi  1887,  with  161  representatives  and  post 
representatives  from  46  Grand  Lodgew.  The  order  has 
483,10.H  members  and  139,951  Juvenile  Templars,  and  is  by 
far  the  largest  tempenmco  organization  in  the  world.  It  has 
initiated  over  five  millions  of  members*     The  oixler  exists  in 
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every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  Stiites ;  in  aU  tlii 
provinces  in  Canada;  in  England,  Scotland,  Irelaodt  and 
Wales ;  in  Belgiinu,  Denmark^  Sweden,  Gennauy,  Hollandij 
Iceland,  Switzerland,  and  all  other  localities  in  Europe ;  io 
Ambia,  China,  In<iia,  and  other  countries  in  Asia ;  in  Caf 
Colony,  Egypt,  Gold  Coast,  Natal,  St.  Helena,  Sierm  LeoneJ 
and  other  luualities  in  Africa ;  thronghout  the  ^V'est  Indie 
and  South  America ;  and  in  Australia,  New  South  ^Vales„ 
New  Zealand,  and  wheresoever  eke  civilization  and  nun,  it 
natural  foe,  are  to  be  found.  The  peaceful  influence  of  ibis^ 
great  order  is  as  widespread  as  the  sunshine ;  and  its  prayer 
and  songs,  and  the  incense  of  its  goo<l  works,  ascend  every- 
where under  the  whole  heaven. 

It  is  simply  a  temperance  society  doing  business  under  the 
laws  of  God  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  with  an  eye 
single  to  one  great  underlying  principle,  total  abstinence  fol 
the  individual  and  total  prohil>ition  for  the  State.  Th€ 
pledge  is  perpetual.  The  order  is  inflexibly  opposed  to  licens 
laws  and  to  any  form  of  legal  recognition  of  the  liquor  traffic] 

Over  12,000  meetings  throughout  the  world  are  held  cad 
week,  in  connection  with  the  order;  over  600,000  each  ycarj 
and  l»esides  these  thousands  more  of  public  meetings.     It 
annual   expenditures   for  the   tempei'ance  cause  far  excee<i 
those  of  any  other  temperance  organization,  and  are  nearly 
or  quite  $600,000,     In  this  order  a  woman  is  as  good  as 
man.     She  can  do  or  be  anything  for  which  she  has  capacity ,1 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  be  fiir  superior  to  man 
that  she  may  receive  the   same   recognition.     She  has  fire-^l 
quentl}'  held  the  highest  ofBccs  in  Gmnd  Lodges*     She  votes ' 
just  like  a  man  —  yet  the  order  grows  constantly  in  wide- 
spread influence  and   beneficent  power*     Experience  in  thi 
gmal  international  republic  seems  to  demonstrate  thatwoniiui^ 
is  woman  just  as  man  is  man ;  that  both  constitute  the  human  i 
race,  which  is  a  unit,  and  that  the  soul  is  of  no  sex.     "  The 
Good    Templars    are    essentially   a   reliirioas   argani£alJon,| 
although   there   is   no   religious   test  for  membership,  anj 
further  than  that  no  one  who  does  not  believe  in  a  Suprer 
Being  can  belong  to  the  order.'* 

"  The  ritual  of  the  order  has  been  translated  into  some  tenl 
or  twelve  different  langiiage8»"  and  *'in  all  parts  of  tlie  woriij 
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the  same  ritual  is  in  use,  the  same  songa  are  sung ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order  everywhere  enter  their  lodge-rooms  with 
the  same  pass-word,  the  pass-word  hcing  chimged  all  over 
the  world  every  three  months.  A  Good  Templar  would  lie 
just  as  much  at  ease  in  a  lodge-i*oom  in  China,  in  Africa*  or 
New  Zealand,  tis  he  would  at  his  own  home." 

The  order  was  founded  by  a  few  earnest  yuunfr  men  — 
some  of  them  reformed,  in  central  New  York  during  the  year 
1851.  The  following  is  the  general  platform  or  statement 
of  principles : 

1.  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage- 

2.  No  license  in  any  form  or  under  any  circumstances  for 
the  sale  of  such  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage. 

3.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquoi*8  for  Euch  purposes; 
prohibition  by  the  will  of  the  people,  exjiressed  in  due  fonn  of 
law,  with  the  penalties  deserved  for  a  crime  of  such  enormity. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  healthy  public  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  the  active  dissemination  of  truth  in  all  the  modes 
known  to  an  enlightened  philanthropy. 

5.  The  election  of  good  honest  men  to  administer  the  laws. 

6.  Persistence  in  efforts  to  save  individuals  and  commu- 
nities from  so  direful  a  scourge  against  all  forms  of  opposition 
and  difficulty,  until  our  success  is  complete  an«l  universal. 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  centennial  volume,  "*  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Temperance,''  addresses  by  Hon.  S.  D .Hastings, 
Geo.  A.  Bailey,  Esq.,  and  other  leading  members  of  the  order, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted,  for  more  complete  information. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  accomplished  by 
Good  Templars  alrea*ly,  not  alone  in  tempemnco  reform  and 
in  teaching  by  example  the  gi*eat  lesson  of  the  equality  of 
woman  with  man^  but  also  in  foreshadowing  by  the  univer- 
sality of  its  organiisalion,  its  work  and  its  symiKithies,  the 
new  order  of  things  when  r 

••  Mail  to  man,  the  w.uid  o'er, 
Shull  brothurs  bta  tor  tC  tlmt/' 


It  is  with  gi'ief  that,  in  closing  this  imperfect  notice  of  one 
of  the  principal  agencies  in  {mat  and  future  conflicts  between 
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man  and  alcohol,  I  must  record  the  great  blow  which  it 
suffered,  iu  common  with  the  whole  temi)erauce  nioveii 
by  the  stMrtling  death  of  the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Order 
the  %vorld,  Hon,  John  B,  Finch  of  Illinois.  In  the  pre^^i 
of  such  an  event,  the  voice  is  mute  and  the  pon  will 
move.     God  re^st  hid  soul,  while  millions  bless  his  tuemoi 


ty,^l 


THE    SONS   GP   TEMPERANCE, 

This  IS  the  oldest  of  the  impoi*tant  secret  t^mperuoce  or 
izations,  and  %vas  established  to  mmedy  the  great   iniper 
tinn  in  the  Wa^hingtonian  movement,  which  sought  and  foa 
hut  unfortunately  saved  only  a  fraction  of  that   which  wi 
lost.     Of  the  600,000  inebriates  ix^formed   by  the  Wiishi 
tonian  movement,  450,000  fell,  never  to  rise  again.      li 
a  gale  which  blew  from  heaven  briefly  across  the  faces  of 
sick  nations ;  many  revived  and  a  few  recovered.      But   soon 
the  windows  closed ;  and  poisoned  air  from  the  sewers,  and  | 
distilleries  reeking  with  disease  and  death,  filled   the  hog 
tals  of  mankind,  and  hell  and   the  gmve  were  again  meij 
over  their  ow^n. 

There  was  no  organization  —  there  was  no  law-      Kntht 
asm,  from  its  very  nature,  can  not  stay.     An  explosion  inj 
after  a  while,  be  repeated,  but  it  is  a  poor  organizer.      It 
not  wait»  and,  w^ithoat  waiting,  it  c^n  not  save.       All    tl 
same,  the  explosion  is  goo<l ;  it  rends  the  rock  and  is  indispc 
sable.     To  have  created  the  necessity  and  to  have  made 
way  for  such  an  order  as  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  wai»,  of^ 
itself,  an  incalculable  good ;  and   the  one  hundred  iind    fifty 
thousand  who  were  steadfast  have  been  a  mighty  power 
subsequent  reform.     Rev.   R,  Alder  Temple,  Most  Wot 
Scriljc,  says :  *'  A  society  was  therefore  needed  which  ^hrnt 
offer  a  refuge  to  reformed  men,  and  shield  them  from  tempt 

tion another  conspicuous  necessity  had  its  itiBuer 

in  originating  the  new  order.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
briates  had   emerged  from  the  deepcRt  poverty,  and   mi 
begin  life  anew.     It  was  requisite  that  they  should  be 
nished  with  the  means  of  support  in  time  of  sickness.     The" 
popular   beneficial  societies  of  the  day  were  acee^^ible ; 
none   of   these   required  total  abstinence  as  a  condition 
membership,  nor  could  tlieir  benefits*  be  made  availnlile 
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the  I'eformed,  without  serioua  peril.  A  society  was  therefore 
needed  which  would  offer  its  benefits  and  hiirliegt  distinctions, 
without  prejudice,  to  the  humblest  as  well  at>  the  loftiest,  and 
apply  the  balm  of  healing  to  the  wounds  inflicted  by  iguo- 
nince,  improvidence  and  intemj^erance." 

Therefore  were  the  Sons  of  Tempernnce  organized  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  September,  1842,  the  object  being  thus 
declared  upon  the  official  records  of  the  society :  *'  To  shield 
its  meml)ers  from  the  evils  of  intemperance ;  to  aflbrd  mutual 
aa&istance  in  case  of  sickness,  and  to  elevate  their  characters  as 
men."  Although  its  meetings  are  private,  it  disclaims  being 
an  oath-bound  society,  "unless  the  simple  repetition  of  the 
pledge  be  an  oath.*'  "The  progress  of  the  order  during  it* 
first  decade  Wius  a  triumj)hal  march,"  "  At  the  close  of  1846, 
the  membership  numbered  lOCKOOO ;  an  increase  of  00,000 
in  one  year/' 

In  1849,  Gen.  Gary,  the  chief  officer,  siiid :  "  We  must 
have  a  nobler,  higher,  holier  ambition  than  to  reform  one 
generation  of  drunkards  after  another.  We  must  seal  up 
the  fountain  whence  flows  the  desolating  stream  of  death  ' 
And  the  National  Division  declared  that  '*  the  mission  of  the 
order  is  to  secuTO  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  manafactui'e 
of  and  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,"  and  that  "  we  desire, 
will  have  and  will  enforce  laws,  in  our  respective  localities, 
for  the  suppression  of  this  man-destroying,  God-dishonoring 
business,**  and  that  has  been  the  policy  and  aim  of  the  order 
until  the  present  time.  In  1850  the  order  had  a  membership 
of  230,000,  and  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power. 

In  1866,  all  distinctions  between  njan  and  woman,  so  far 
I  as  relates  to  membership  and  advancement,  were  abolished, 
"  and  woman  took  her  seat  beside  the  lord  of  creation  as  bis 
equal  and  complement,  like  *  perfect  music  set  to  noble 
words/**  During  the  war,  "wide-spread  paralysis  settled 
ui>on  the  order.  Disintegration  stjired  it  in  the  face,"  and, 
aitide  from  the  influonce  of  the  war,  genenil  apathy  and  re- 
action existed  in  the  temperance  movement.  This  might 
have  been  foretold,  because  in  accordance  witli  the  laws  of 
human  nature.  In  just  the  same  way,  the  general  interest 
and  awjal  iiFthe  movement  now  manifest  all  over  the  country, 
and  itH  benefits,  will  disappear  in  reaction,  unless  they  are 
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secured  and  locked  up  in  the  granaries  of  State  and  espe- 
cially of  national  law.  The  seven  years  of  famine  will  siiretjr 
come,  vvhen  we  shall  starve,  unless  we  siive  the  com  niiscHl 
in  these  years  of  euthiisiastic  production. 

During  the  third  decade  the  order  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  Southern  States,  but  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  it  be^^an 
to  revive,  and  in  1872  it  numbered  nearly  94,000  mem*>ers. 
Various  other  organizations  have  arisen  which  have  divide<l 
with  the  '*  Sons  "  their  peculiar  work,  and,  althou«!:h  they  do 
not  exhibit  the  growth  of  foi-mer  years «  and,  in  fact,  declined 
greatly  in  numbers  for  a  while,  there  is  no  decrease  in 
their  real  vitality  nor  in  the  cause  to  which  they  aro 
devoted.  The  membership  in  1882  was  73»OO0i  a  gain  in 
the  three  preceding  years  of  33,200  members  f  and  at 
the  forty-third  annual  session  of  the  National  Division, 
held  in  Boston^  July,  1887,  the  membership  was  reported 
to  be  84,379, 

The  Most  Worthy  Patriarch,  Eugene  H.  Clapp  of  Boston, 
in  his  report  to  the  Division,  took  a  position  which  has  been 
advocated  in  this  book  —  and  which  I  Ijelieve  to  be  incli.speti* 
SJible  to  the  success  of  the  temperance  reform --— that  of  (ho 
responsibility  of  the  individual  for  inebriety,  as  well  as  for 
any  other  offense  which  injures  society.  When  the  indi- 
vidual ceases  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct  he  should 
confined.     Mr.  Clapp  says  : 

**  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  growing  in  my  mind  m 
conv^iction  that,  in  one  phase  at  least  of  this  temperance  reforma- 
tion, we  have  been  making  a  grave  mistake  during  the  past.  In 
my  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  employing  large  numbors  of 
men,  I  have  noted  personally  (and  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
it  by  other  large  employers)  the  incrcjising  tendency  to  drunken* 
ness  among  a  certain  class  of  our  population.  The  remedy  haa 
been  sought  in  different  directions^  and  to-day  this  remedy  is 
being  applied  much  more  strictly  than  ever  before,  and  the  feeling 
is  very  strongly  marked  to  discharge  fi'om  one's  employment  the 
man  who  allows  himself  to  become  a  drunkard*  Now,  I  know 
that  the  whole  tendency  has  been  in  the  past  to  devote  a  larg 
amount  of  sympathy  to  the  man  who  drinks,  and  a  still  la 
amount  of  reprobation  for  the  man  who  furnishes  the  drink. 
While  I  would  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  denanciation  of 
the  drunkard-maker,  yet  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  that  we 
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ought,  for  our  own  protecu.-i.  .u  it^iht,  Im  e<iually  denounce  the 
draui-drinker.  I  believe  much  of  the  sympathy  which  has  been 
devoted  iii  this  way  in  the  past  ha^  been  wrongly  placed,  and 
much  of  the  conaequencea  of  evil  habita  of  the  drinking  [>ortion  of 
our  community^  for  the  sympathy  has  thus  been  expressed  for 
the  man  who  drinks.  We  liave  been  accustomeil  to  say  that  thi' 
drinker  is  a  poor  unfortunate  and  needs  alJ  our  syinpathies,  and 
who  is  to  be  aided  and  upheld,  and  we  are  taught  to  regard  him 
as  a  victim  rather  than  a  sinner*  The  time  has  come,  in  ray 
jttdgtneiit,  when  we  sbould  teach  that  the  sin  of  drunkenness  la 
just  as  vile  and  degrading  as  any  other  vice  to  which  mankind  is 
addicted ;  and  as  we  hold  the  violator  of  law  responsible  in  every 
other  direction,  so  we  should  hold  equally  the  man  who  drinks  for 
the  responsibility  of  his  acts.  While  we  teach  him,  as  we  hav*^ 
in  many  cases,  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  he  does  or 
crimes  he  commits,  we  are  simply  leading  him  into  ways  of  fab*.* 
security  and  rendering  it  so  much  easier  for  him  to  drink  and  so 
much  harder  for  him  to  stop.  Let  us,  then,  hold  the  drinker  np 
in  the  full  measure  of  his  responsibility  in  the  acts  he  commits^ 
and  let  us  no  longer  waste  any  false  sv^mpathy  upon  him  unless  he 
is  in  a  position  to  deserve  it.  Raise  to-day  a  new  standard  of 
reform*  and  say  that  the  drunkard  deserves  nothing  at  our  handi, 
unlcHS  be  recognizes  the  evils  of  the  past  and  is  willing  to  do 
something  himself  to  aid  in  the  bettering  of  his  life.  Without 
this  we  can  hope  for  nothing  permanent  in  his  future  in  this 
direction.  And  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to-day  to  the 
thought  that,  if  we  are  to  make  men  sober,  it  is  not  by  wasting  our 
energies  by  telling  them  they  can  not  help  themselves,  but  by 
telling  them  unless  they  do  help  themselves  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  aid  them*  I  have  found,  as  a  result  uf  iTiquiry  and  personal 
ttention  to  this  matter,  that  when  men  are  taught  that  as  a 
suit  of  their  drinking  habits  they  will  be  punished,  either  by 
tdsa  of  situation  or  by  legal  methods,  it  becomes  a  strong  element 
of  control  over  them,  holding  them  more  nearly  in  thelineof  duty, 
I  knoWf  undoubtedlyj  I  shall  be  classed  as  one  having  no  sympathy 
for  the  man  who  drinks;  but  I  believe  that  the  position  1  have 
given  you  is  the  jiroper  one,  and  the  sooner  we  recognize  the 
rttsponsibility  of  the  drinker,  to  himself  and  society,  the  sooner  we 
shall  begin  to  do  something  to  stay  this  mighty  flood  of  intem- 
perance which  has  swept  over  the  land  for  so  many  years.  I 
would^  then,  hold  the  inebriate  to  a  strict  account  for  his  nets,  iind 
I  believe  that,  in  view  of  such  an  accounting,  wo  shall  find  a  bet- 
tfcr  sentiment,  a  stronger  desire  to  do  better,  and  a  general  teesen* 
ing  of  the  evils  which  tkfilict  the  community .'' 
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Tbid  IB  all  gQS{fel  Irutb ;  but  tJie  priitiat^*  duty  i»  u|ici]] 
society  to  outlaw  tlie  traffic  and  cl^in^e  itself  of  the  criine 
by  State,  uutioiml  nod  Jntjernatioiial  Liw.  ~!f.v 

tures,  society  sells,  society"  distributes,  sot    .^.  ,.ud 

Mupplic^s  the  appetite  i  and,  then,  as  to  Ibe  tttdividuat  —  let 
hiui  go  hau^.  And  as  to  tiie  individuaU  tbat  is  all  ri^lit. 
In  DO  other  way  can  public  order  l>e  preserved.  But  it  is 
society  which  comuiitj^  the  greatest  of  all  crimes^  and  ajKiii 
society  at  lai-ge  justly  fall  the  awful  penalties. 

TEMFLAlC^t   OF   HOXOR   AK0   TK3»»KRAXCB. 

This  oinler  seems  to  be  the  rory  poetry  of  secret  oi^aa^ ' 
zation  appli<*d  to  temperance.     Rer.  C  S.  Woodruff,  Mort 
\\'orthy  Templar,  saj^s ; 

**  The  Temple  of  Honor  is  a  child  of  Providence,  bum  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  Isgging  in  the  great  temperance  refonnation,  and 
alack  of  fiomething  was  unmistakably  felt;  it  came  into  existence, 
not  ouly  to  help  the  inebriate  in  his  desire  to  reform^  but  tii  win- 
firm  and  eatabUah  him  in  his  honest  endeavors,  —  to  throw  anmnd 
him  strong  arms  of  fraternal  help  and  sympathy*  to  educate  htm 
in  purer  principles  of  life  and  character ;  and,  more  than  atl  thia, 
to  inaugurate  those  great  educational  forces  which  ehoultl  make 
tlie  individual  an  abstaiuer,  and  the  State  a  protector  and  hence 
a  prohibitor." 

The  Sons  of  Temperance,  as  we  have  seen,  were  conserva* 
tive  and  simple  in  their  organization,  well  adapted  to  their 
great  purpose  of  giving  permanent  rescue  to  the  ix>formed. 

Their  order  was  the  common  school  of  reformation  while  the 
Templars  of  Honor  and  Temperance  sought  t-o  develop  a  higher, 
broader,  but  at  the  same  time  more  select  culture,  which  they 
clothcil  in  an  elaborate  and  highly  refined  syniliolism* 

The  name  Temple  of  Honor  is  the  embodiment  of  the  great 
prini'iiilcs  which  underlie  this  order. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff in  "  One  Hundred  Years  of  Temperance,"  p,  505, 

THE   OITIZENS'    LAW   AKB   Oni>KR    LEAOUE   OF   THE   UNrTED 

STATES, 

The  object  of  {lua  orsranizTition  is  the  enforcement  uf  ex^ 
istin«2:   laws,  particularly  those   in  restriction   of  the   iifjaiir 
traffic*     Its  genenil  idea  is  that  the  public  good  rcijuirea  tlie 
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enibrcemont  of  whntever  is,  for  the  time  being*  the  law  of 
the  land ;  that  the  supreiiiac}'  of  the  law  should  be  demon- 
stnited  for  the  sake  of  exHni{)le,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
that  respect  fur  the  personified  public  will  without  which 
anarchy  must  usurp  the  pUiec  of  government  and  dewtroy 
the  very  cement  of  society.  It  demands  only  obedience  to 
the  laws.  The  Law  and  Order  movement  originated  in 
Chictigo,  in  1877  ;  its  openitiona  were  directed  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  s^de  of  liquor  to 
minors.  Says  Mr.  Charles  C.  Bonney,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional League  :  "Obstacles  were  encountered,  but  they  were 
speedily  overcome,  and  soon  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment followed  the  complaint  so  sjwiftly  that  the  then  3006 
liquor  saloons  of  Chicago  practically  surrendered,  and  have 
ever  since  acknowledged  the  power  of  the  Citizens*  League* 
It  is  believed  that  fully  five-sixths  of  the  sale  of  liquors  to 
minors  has  been  etlectually  suppressed," 

The  National  Law  and  Order  League  set  forth  its  object 
and  principles  at  length  in  the  annual  convention  of  1885, 
The  following  extracts  ilhistrato  their  spirit  aud  the  purjioso 
of  the  League. 

I,  We  believe  it  an  arlmittcd  fact  that  drunkenness  intiiets  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  more  misery,  pinnH-rlsm  .^imI  crhiw 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  .  «  .  * 

3.  Wi*  have  witnessed,  in  all  sections  uf  tht^  cuuiiu\>  tiic 
humiUatifig  fact  that  while  the  people  generally  yield  a  cheerful 
obedience  to  all  laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  society,  the 
dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors  have  hccome  coutirined  in  t])t> 
habit  of  disregarding  and  disobeying  all  laws  enncted  for  the 
restriction  of  their  business,  in  the  intercut  of  good  order,  good 
morals,  and  a  higher  and  better  prosperity  for  pirson,  family,  stati* 
and  nation 

0.  We  invite  all  good  citixens,  irrespective  of  religious  faith,  of 
all  political  parties,  without  regard  to  iljeir  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  legislation,  without  respect  to  their  views  upon  any  ulher 
question  whatever,  to  unite  with  us,  and  to  labor  for  the  com- 
plete enforcement  of  all  laws  placing  vt^^t rations  i^mii  the 
traffic  in  acoholic  drinks 

8.  We  adopt  as  l)ic«  motto  of  the  orgaui/^ition  ihene  v^urdd, 
"We  ask  only  obedience  to  hiw";  and  as  Mur  watchword,  '*Save 
the  boys  '^ ;  and  upon  the  platform  here  indicated,  and  with  theao 
d2 
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inacriptioDfl  upon  our  banner^  we  go  forth  to  battle,  with  fall  faitb 
that  He  who  is  the  Author  of  all  law  vrUl  in  tie  end  csrowo  our 
efforts  witli  complete  victory,'* 

This  orgMiii^^ation  supplies  a  new  and  greatly  nc^eded  fefm 
in  the  lernpenuice  reform,  and,  ijuietly  Imt  effect ua  1  ly »  h^' 
put  vitality  into  the  existing  anti-liquor  laws  in  nmuy  parts 
of  the  c'omitry,  demonstrating  tlie  existence  of  a  power  for 
good  in  the  law  itself,  where  a  lax  public  sentiment  or  cor- 
rupt alliance  between  offieiids  and  the  eriminaU  whom  tbejr 
sought  to  protect,  in  spite  of  its  provisions,  had  lirought  a 
disgrace  upon  the  statute,  which  belonged  to  thu  commmiity. 

The  organization  is  alert  and  efficient,  altiaougli    qutet  in 
its  openitions,  and  an  increasing  power. 


THE    CHAUTAUQUA    LITERAKY    AND    SCIENTIFIC   CIHCLB 

is  an  immense  educational  s^'stem  with  ganglia  or  ncsiTe-ceo- 
ters  in  many  parts  of  the  country  •  and  rapidly  spreadinj|j,  and 
likely  to  cover  the  whole  of  it,  all  connected  with  the  {itttrctii ' 
organization  in  such  way  tis  to  secure  the   harmonious  and 
intelligent  supervision  necessary  to  efficiency. 

The  institution  already  has  more  than  fiO,00()  memher^. 
It  is  unique  and  remarkable  although  very  simple  in  its  con* 
ception  and  practical  working,  and  U  cai>able  of  univenoil 
application  to  a  great  public  want.  It  should  become,  tiod,  I 
believe,  will  become,  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  Circle  is  filling  the  space  betw^een  the  common  ^bools 
and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  with  the  omniprosenoa 
and  flexibility  of  water,  nither  than  with  the  inachiptAhiltly 
of  a  solid  substance,  giving  to  all  the  opportunity  of  homo 
reading  study  and  culture  under  only  so  much  of  supervisory 
hol|>  as  is  required  for  ohtjuning  a  thomugh  acquiiintaiice 
with  all  the  great  depaitments  of  popular  knowledge.  In 
this  way  every  spare  moment  of  a  whole  life  may  be  cooncK 
ini/.ed  and  invested  in  a  constantly  accumulating  fmid  of 
information  and  mental  discipline. 

The  Circle  is,  in  fact,  becoming  a  great  popular  colleg^i 
and  i  believe  it  will  be  permanent  and  one  of  the  most  inflti* 
ential  forces  of  the  country. 


Rev.  Theodore  L.  Flood,  D.D.y 

EJilor  of  "ySr  Chautanffuiitt." 
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Physiology  and  hygiene  are  necessarily  included  in  its 
course  of  reading  and  study,  and  the  character  of  iu  member- 
ship leads  to  the  special  investigation  of  the  relation  of  intern- 
penince  to  health  and  the  public  welfai'o. 

I  anticipate  that  this  new  and  growing  institution  of  our 
country  will,  directly  and  indirectly^  exert  :i  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  coming  struggles  tbr  temperance  reform. 

OTREK    ORGANIZATIONS, 

There  are  other  very  excellent  and  important  organiza- 
tions of  growing  strength  and  corresponding  usefulness  in 
this  country,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Royal  Templars 
of  Tenipemnce,  \vhich  from  the  yearof  it.s  formation,  in  187 7, 
to  1^K4,  had  paid  as  benefits  to  the  heirs  of  it^  deceased 
members,  and  to  its  totally  disabled  members,  |1,1^^^^^^1< 
It  is  a  total-abstinence  order.  Also  the  order  of  Cadets  of 
Temperance,  which  saves  the  old  by  gathering  in  the  young. 
This  order  is  fully  described  in  "  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Temperance,**  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  become 
wideW  established  in  the  country.  Of  these  and  other 
associations  I  must  omit  further  mention,  for  want  of  space. 
Tliey  e>ach  perform  their  part  in  the  great  work,  and  will 
tind  ample  scope  for  all  their  zeal  and  energy  in  the  conflict 
which  is  upon  us,  to  rescue  our  country  and  our  world. 

For  the  same  reason  I  must  omit  all  detailed  description 
of  the  United  Temperance  Association,  which  covers  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  as  do  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
the  British  Tempcmnco  League,  the  Scottish  Tempemnce 
League  and  the  Irish  Temperance  League  their  respective 
countries*  and  other  like  associations  in  all  the  civilized 
countries  and  provinces  of  the  earth.  They  all  are  at  work* 
and  all  Inive  more  than  enough  to  do*  But  the  hour  of 
redemption  cometb. 


POLITICAL   PARTIES   AND   THE   nEFORM. 

The  i)olitical  parties  of  the  day  have  the  issue  between  man 
and  ak-ohol  to  meet.  The  evil  is  a  mi<?hty  fact ;  resolutions 
will  not  remove  it,  although  g-ood  to  begin  with.  There  is 
an  issue  because  there  is  an  evil,  and  the  issue  will  remain 
until  the  evil   is  Iriumphant  or  destroyed.     There  are  but 
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two  sides  to  the  issue,  and  there  are  two  great  jiarty  orgnol- 
zatioQs.  Thej  a\n  both  tnke  part  with  alcohol  aguitist  mail, 
or  one  of  them  for  alcohol  and  the  otlier  for  luim,  or  both 
can  stand  for  man  as  against  his  great  enemy.  Bui  neither 
can  evade  the  issue  much  longer,  for  wherever  they  take  td 
conceahnent,  even  if  it  he  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  etirCh, 
the  issue  will  find  them  there.  It  has,  found  tbeto  both 
already,  and  they  will  never  escai>e  from  it  again  mntil  it  is 
settled.  If  they*  or  either  of  them,  choose  to  he  destroyed, 
the  opix>rtunity  is  open,  und  an  alliance  \\itli  the  cause  of 
intempemnoe,  or  an  attempted  evasion  of  the  issue*  will 
shatter  the  strongest  political  organiscation  which  ever  ex* 
isted.  New  parties  will  arise  when  old  ones  fail  to  protoota 
the  public  good.  The  most  patient  and  long-enduring  people 
will  tire  under  the  load  this  nation  has  carried,  lo  t  now 
these  hundred  years.  Political  action,  by  State  and  nation^ 
is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  temi>erdnce  movement, 
to  the  victory  of  man  in  his  conflict  with  appetite  and  with 
an  accursed  trade  which  is  buttressed  in  all  the  fortifications 
of  sin,  defended  b}^  all  the  disciplined  enginery  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  strengthened  with  iMllions  of  the  golden  sinews 
of  war. 

The  f)olitical  party  which  c?>pou!>es  the  cause  of  alcohol 
must  defeat  both  (lod  and  man,  or  it  must  die*  No  matter 
how  pure  and  glorious  its  past  record,  there  is  no  political 
organization  in  existence  in  this  country  to-clay  which  can 
uphold  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  and  survive.  What- 
ever party  shall  thus  prostitute  its  orgfmization  will  soon 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  fortunate  vnll  it  be  for  its  memory 
that  it  can  rot. 

1  write  from  the  stand-point  of  a  Republican  who  would 
gladly  die  to  promote  the  good  of  his  party  when  he  can  do 
so  and  remain  a  patriot,  but  who  also  realizes  that  to  him  no 
special  resj^onsibility  or  prescience  is  given,  and  thtit  the 
whole  people  are  interested  as  well  4is  he  to  be  right*  And 
because  the  people  are  l>ecoming  informed,  and  when  informed 
will  be  right,  he  feels  sure  that  ere  long  they  >vill  destroy 
any  party  organization  which  does  not  assist  to  '*  pulveria*^ 
the  mm  power. " 

But  when  various  important  problems  concsem  vitally  ihiT 
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public  weliiirc,  and  all  are  connected  each  with  the  other,  no 
one  is8U6,  however  great,  no  one  "'cause,"  however  good,  can 
isolate  itself  and  succee<l  in  a  party  which  Ijas  no  occasion  to 
bo  save  only  on  account  of  that  one.  A  party  with  one 
plank  in  its  platform  may  destroy  existing  oi^auizalions. 
or  force  them  to  purchase  life  hy  adopting  a  neglected  h^ne 
the  consideration  of  which  the  public  welfare  demands.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  new  organizations  to  substitute 
themselves  at  pleasure  in  the  body-politic,  except  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  agitation  and  the  creation  of  opinion,  for 
parties  which  have  become  historic,  upon  which  have  become 
concentrated  the  interests,  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
people,  and  through  and  )>y  which  the  government  has  been 
administered,  and  the  nation  led  on  its  triumj^hant  career  of 
prosperity  and  glory. 

Tlie  people  will  cling  to  their  old  associations  and  adhere 
to  their  tried  agencies  and  methods  until  compelled  to 
change  for  the  public  good.  But  the  people  will  not  wait 
forever.  While  we  lag  our  children  perish.  The  whole 
problem,  aflter  all,  is  in  the  answer  to  one  question :  In  what 
way  can  the  imblic  mind  be  most  readily  convincoil,  and  the 
vote  of  a  majority  obtained? 

That  is  a  question  which  every  man  must,  and  which  I 
hope  every  woman  soon  ma^',  decide  in  the  forum  of  private 
conscience,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  largest  patriotism 
and  for  the  welt)ii*e  of  mankind. 

God  or  Baal !  which? 

I  purposely  say  no  more  on  the  subject  in  this  book,  and 
as  nearly  four  years  ago,  at  the  Cliicago  convention,  I  warned 
the  party  to  which  I  belong  of  impending  danger,  albeit 
without  avail,  so  I  do  now  entreat  not  one  but  all  parties, 
and  the  whole  people,  to  rii«e  in  their  might,  and  by  sponta- 
neous, pati'iotic  and  righteous  action*  either  through  the 
parties  to  which  they  now  belong  or  in  new  organizations,  to 
remove  fivun  the  land  this  gi^at  evil,  which  impartially  curse** 
and  ruins  all  we  Icjvc;  and  to  call  upon  mankind  ever^^vhere 
to  join  with  them  in  its  extirpation  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

Tins   WOMAN'S   CHRISTIAN    TESfPERANCE    UKrOX 

The  W.  C*  T.  U*  both  a  Religious  and  Secular  Organization  ^ — Exliortiw 

tion,  EnlighU'riUient,  Administration,  Chanty  —  It  is  Womaa  C>r* 
giinizt'd  —  Ten  Thousand  Local  L'nionj^  —  National  W.  C.  T*  U-  — 
TIk*  Wojnan'g  Cnisaik  —  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  —  History  of  the  ('ni«wl«\  by 
Sarati  K.  Bolton  — The  Story  of  the  CriLsade  —  Graphic  Incidents  — 
The  Woman's  Crusade  becomes  the  \V^oman*3  Christian  Temperant*n 

tJnion The  Chautauqua  Meeting  — Mrs.  Annie  Wittyunmyor,  Presi* 

dent  —  Ciucimiati  First  iVnnnal  Meeting,  1875  — Minneapolis  AnnuaJ 
Meeting.  1886  — Thirty  or  Forty  Departments  of  their  Tetnpn 
At-tivity  —  Mj&s  Francis  E.  Willard  President  since  1879—1).  , 
mi»nt  of  Organization  ^Preventive  DepHrtment  —  Kducatii>nal  I>e- 
partment;  Mrs.  Maiy  Hunt  — Socml  Department  —  Legal  DeparU 
luent— The  World^s  W.  C.  T.  U..  John  Biighl^s  Sist^Mf  President — 
Organizers  and  SuiiMiunntendents- Tlic  Union  Sujnai^^mg  as  % 
Power  in  Uie  Work ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Miss  Amia  Gordoti 
—  A  Few  Names  of  Lea*lers* 

THE  Woman's  Cliristian  Temperance  Union  b  now  the 
loading  force  in  the  tempenmce  reform.  It  is  fiie 
greatest  exclusively  woman's  association  that  exists,  or  ever 
has  existed,  in  the  world.  As  woman  and  woman's  p 
sions  —  child,  husband*  home  ^ — are  tlie  prey  of  alcohol,  it 
is  tittini^  that  her  sex  should  orgtmize  en  maMe  for  defen- 
sive and  offensive  warfare  against  the  destroyer  of  all  that 
she  holds  dear.  The  W.  C.  T,  U-  is  both  a  religious  and  a 
secular  nr*?anization*  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  any 
other  with  wliich  I  am  acquainted.  It  can  do  anything  of 
which  God  will  approve,  within  the  powers  of  humanity,  to 
accomplish  its  great  end. 

It  can  preach  and  sing  psalms ;  it  can  watch  and  pray ;  it 
can  lecture,  print,  and  raise  money ;  it  can  command  all 
times  and  all  seasons ;  the  Sahbnth  or  the  week  day,  there  ia 
no  hour  when  it8  work  is  not  in  order,  nor  in  which  it  Is  not 
pt*cK*eeding ;  all  agencies  belong  to  it,  every  profession  and 
every  occupation  pay  it  tinhute  when  the  Union  summons 
for  assistance  in   its   w*ork  of  exhortation,   eltligh^  N 

administration  and  chiirity.     As  woman  is  a  part  nui  • 
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ID  everything,  the  Union  seeks  to  Qtilize  all  lliat  ghe  is  or 
can  be  nuide  to  he,  and  all  that  she  can  appropriate  fi'om  the 
world  around  her,  in  the  great  conflict  that  is  to  make  her 
free  indeed. 

There  are  ton  thousand  local  unions  in  this  country ;  forty- 
eight  which  embrace  these  local  unions,  each  having  juris- 
diction of  a  State  or  Territory,  save  one  for  the  District  of 
Cohirahia.  The  whole  are  merged  in  the  National  Woman^s 
Christian  Temperance  LTnion,  with  two  hundred  thousimd 
active  members,  who  have  also  become  the  great  rallying  and 
directing  force  of  church  action  for  the  cause  of  temperance 
in  this  country ;  and  already  existing,  expanding,  and  rising 
like  a  city  of  puUices,  or  a  universal  republic  in  the  air  rest- 
ing upun  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  is  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  the  world. 

This  organization  is  the  death  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  of 
its  associated  vices  and  crimes-  The  tmffic  never  before  met 
such  a  Ibe  as  educated,  organized  Christian  American  woman- 
hood. This  is  the  great  embarrassment  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it.  None  realize  as  they  do  the  certainty  of  its 
destruction.  They  feel  and  know  it  to  be  sure,  for  woman 
is  against  it,  and  you  will  be  told  by  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent man  in  the  tmdo  that  he  believes,  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  traffic  to  he  doomed,  and  its  disappearance 
to  be  but  a  question  of  comparatively  brief  time. 

The  advent  of  woman  upon  the  battle-field  has  planted  the 
bloody  ground  all  over  with  flowers  of  hope,  and  tilled  the 
murky  air  with  the  ascending  incense  of  prayers  and  piiiise, 
which  are  answered  by  the  descending  balms  and  perfumes 
of  paradise.  It  is  a  war  for  life  —  not  against  it;  the  great 
enemy  we  seek  to  destroy  is  death. 

The  Woman's  Crusade  is  now  the  Womim  s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  The  Crusade  was  a  minicle.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  it  in  histor}" ;  and,  as  I  read  the  account  of  its 
birth  and  growth  and  career,  I  am  imivressed  with  the  feeling 
that  this  thing  was  ^upei-natuml.  Here  is  a  new  force,  or 
an  old  one  openiting  under  new  conditions,  impelled  and 
guided  by  a  head  and  hand  that  I  wot  not  of.  It  has  not 
been  repeated.  There  does  not  seem  to  bo  necessity  for  its 
repetition,  because  now  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
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Union  is  abroad  in  the  world.  The  Union  can  perform  Uic 
field-work  of  the  Crusade  even  better  than  ihe  uiolJier, —  biU 
how  could  the  Uaiou  ever  have  been  organized,  how  could  it 
have  corne  to  exist  at  all,  but  for  a  luovement  like  the  Cru- 
sade? More  and  more  the  Crusade,  to  my  mind,  C4!fUicts  la 
luf  ]>riruiirily  an  assault  U[>on  the  liquor  traffic,  Was  it 
not  rather  a  new  creation  which,  r,ow  that  the  fuUnos^  uf 
time  had  come,  wjis  to  be  bom  into  the  world,  and  were  not 
the  strange,  rapt  and  enthusiastic  labors,  in  which  nmn  took 
no  part,  save  onl}'  as  an  attendant,  the  maternal  struggle  by 
which  the  whole  sex  brought  forth  a  new  instttutiou^  a 
woman  force,  which  should  be  perpetual*  and  should  work 
out  the  higher,  tlie  supreme  life  of  the  womanhood  of  ibt> 
future?  I  feel  aure  that  this  institution  is  jis  permanctit  as  the 
church ;  its  work  will  never  he  done^  becaui§e  it  turns  ito 
hant!  to  everything  which  impmves  the  untune  and  pmniotes 
the  liappiness  of  the  race,  assailing  and  destroying  first  liiat 
which  injures  most. 

Such  an  institution  will  wax  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day,  when  the  tiner  and  morespintual  powers  of  woman 
sliall  lie  the  directing  influence  Uj  elevate  both  sexes  to 
higher  standards  of  conduct  and  to  more  abuudtiut  fruitions 
of  a  better  life. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  was  one  of  a  family  of  five  chiklren,  wbo«<Q 
piouB  mother  defended  her  little  brood  as  best  she  could 
against  the  rum  demon  which  dwelt  in  a  saloon  hard  by, 
where  the  husband  and  father  devoted  soul,  body  and  sul>- 
stance  to  destruction,  and  his  family  to  abuse,  starvatioa 
and  despair.  But  that  mother  would  not  despair;  and  she, 
with  a  few  other  women,  surrounded  the  saloon-keepert 
turned  his  den  for  a  time  into  a  house  of  prayer*  and  ho* 
sought  him  to  abandon  the  business  which  was  destroying 
their  homes.  They  were  successful.  Forty  years  later, 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  become  nn  eminent  educator,  wan 
speaking  in  a  small  town  in  Ohio  upon  the  subject  of  tern- 
pemnco.  Relating  this  incident  of  his  early  life,  he  requcssled 
all  who  would  follow  the  example  of  his  mother  to  rise.  Ti 
is  said  that  tlie  whole  congregation  rose.  At  once  a  me4?t- 
ing  was  apjxiinted  to  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  the 
next  morning.     Dr.  Lewis  was  a  ^est  at  the  tnansion  of 


Mrs.  E.  J.   Thompson^ 

Mother  i>f  fhf  Crusaiie, 
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Ex-Goveraor  Trimble,  th«  ftUlicr  of  Mrs,  E.  J,  Thompson, 
the  wife  of  Judge  James  H*  Thomptioii  of  llillsboro,  Ohia» 
one  of  the  leading  Isivvyers  of  the  State.  Mrs,  Thompson  is 
a  highly  accomplished,  devoted.  Christian  woman,  the 
mother  of  eight  children. 

I  must  quote  the  facts  mainly  from  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sade written  liy  Mrs,  Sarah  K,  Bolton,  and  published  in 
the  centennial  volume  of  1876,  who  was  a  principal  part 
of  the  wonderful  story  she  relates.  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
not  present  at  the  lecture  of  the  evening  of  December  23, 
by  Dr.  Lewis,  but  wms  "  prepared,"  as  «he  herself  writes, 
** '  as  those  who  watch  for  the  morning,*  for  the  first  ^ay 
light  upon  this  dark  night  of  sorrow.  Few  comments  were 
made  in  our  house  upon  this  new  line  of  policy,  until  after 
breakfast  tlie  next  morning,  when*  just  as  we  gathered  about 
the  heerth-stone,  ray  daughter  Mary  said,  very  gently, 
'Mother,  will  you  go  to  the  meeting  this  morning?'  Hesi- 
tatingly I  replied :  *  I  don't  know  yet  what  I  shiiU  do.* 
My  husband,  fully  appreciating  the  responsibility  of  the 
moment,  said :  '  Children,  let  us  leave  your  mother  alone ; 
for  you  know  where  she  goes  with  all  vexed  questions,*  and, 
pointing  to  the  old  family  Bible,  left  the  room.  The  awful 
resi>onsil)ility  of  the  step  that  I  must  needs  next  take  was 
wonderfully  relieved  by  the  thought  of  the  'cloudy  pillar* 
and 'parted  waters*  of  the  past;  hence,  with  confidence,  I 
was  about  turning  my  eye  of  faith  'up  to  the  hills'  from 
whence  had  come  my  help,  when,  in  response  to  a  gentle  Uip 
at  my  door,  T  met  my  dear  Mary,  who,  with  her  Bible  in  her 
hand,  and  tearful  eyes,  said  'Mother,  I  opened  to  the  146th 
Psalm,  and  I  believe  it  is  for  you/  She  withdrew,  and  I 
sat  down  to  read  the  wonderful  message  from  God.  Ak  1 
read  what  I  hud  so  cifken  read  l)efore,  the  spirit  so  strangely 
'took  of  the  things  of  God,*  and  showed  me  new  meaning. 
I  no  longer  hesitated,  but,  on  the  strength  thus  impaiied, 
started  to  (hi*  nccnc  of  action." 

This  is  the  Psalm  that  she  read  : 


**I*!aiso  ye  the  Lord.     Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soiiL 
"While  i  live  will  I  [jraise  the  Lord  :    T  will  Hinc'  nrmaus  unto 
my  God  while  1  have  any  being. 
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*^Ptit  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man*  in  whom 
there  is  no  help. 

*•  His  breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  his  earth ,  m  thi 
very  day  his  thoughts  perish. 

^*  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  Mb  help,  wboeal 
hope  13  in  the  Lord  his  God  : 

^*  Which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  thjii  theroii 
ig:  which  keej>eth  truth  forever: 

"  Which  executeth  judgment  for  the  oppressed :  which  ^%*et 
food  to  the  hungry.     The  Lord  loosetb  the  prisoners  : 

"  The  Lord  openeth  the  eyes  of  the  blind :   the  Lord   raUeth^ 
theni  that  are  bowed  down  :  the  Lord  loveth  the  righteous : 

**  The  Lord  preserveth  the  strangers ;  he  relievetb  the  £tither 
less  and  widow:  but  the  way  of  the  wicked  he  tametb  upside 
down. 

**  The  I^rd  shall  reign  forever,  even  thy  God,  O  Zion,  uttto  all 
generations.     Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

The  Crusade  was  bom.     The  Mother  of  it  proceeds  ; 

**LTpon  entering  the  church,  I  was  startled  to  find  mv-self  cliosen 
their  leiider.     The  old  Bible  was  taken   from  tbe  dc^k,  aud   tlie 
146th  Ptiahn  was  reatl.     Mrs.  Gen.  McDowell,  by  request^  led  in( 
prayer,  and,  altlioiigh  she  had  never  before  heard  her  own  voice  in 
a  public  prayer,  on  this  occasion  the  *  tongue  of  fire'  sal  upon  her, , 
and  all  were  deeply  affected*     Mrs,  Cowden,  our  Metbodist  miiK  J 
ister's  wife,  was  then  requested  to  sing  a  familiar  mr : 

**  *  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fenrs, 
Hope  and  be  tuidlsmnyed; 
God  hear^  tby  sighs  and  counts  tliy  leaxB.' 
He  will  lift  up  tliy  head,* 

and,  whilst  thus  engaged,  the  women  (seventy-five  in  nombcr) 
fell  in  line,  two  and  two,  and  proceeded  first  to  the  drtig^torea 
and  then  to  the  hotels  and  saloons.^^ 


* 


Oh  1  Mother  of  the  W^oman*s  Crusade  1  But  one  mother 
ever  bore  greater  blessing  to  this  heart-bi"oken  world  —  and 
the  Crusade  was  the  child  of  inspinition  too  I  For  more 
than  six  months  this  sacred  band  visited  the  Baloons  almost 
daily*  The  incidents  which  follow  I  select  from  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton's history,  which  is  intensely  interesting,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  am  obliged,  by  unavoidable  condensation,  to  omit  aa 
much. 
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**One  man,  a  druggist^  scUing  illegnlly,  and  refusing  to  discon- 
tinue, *  a  tabernacle '  was  built  in  front  of  hie  store^  wher*,  clay 
after  day,  the  women  held  a  continuous  prayer-meeting  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night.  An  injunction  was  procured  by 
hira,  through  the  courts,  and  the  women  aued  for  110,000  dam- 
ages, resulting  in  good,  because  it  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
entire  country.  This  delayed  the  street  work^  Jis  the  women  did 
not  desire  to  defy  the  law,  but  other  temperance  work  was  act- 
ively engaged  in." 

Immediately  the  women  orgaui^ed  in  Washington  t'ourt 
House,  an  adjoining  town,  led  by  Mrs.  M*  G.  Carpenter, 
who  drew  up  an  appeal,  which  was  also  used  much  iu  other 
States.  Mi's.  M<  V.  Ufitick,  the  secretary,  writes  as  fol- 
lows ; 

♦*The  following  morning,  after  an  hour  of  prayer,  lorty-four 
women  filed  slowly  and  solemnly  down  the  aisle,  and  started  forth 
on  their  strange  mission  with  fear  and  trembling,  while  the  male 
portion  of  the  audience  remained  at  the  church  to  pray  fur  the 
Buecess  of  this  new  undertaking  —  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell 
keeping  time  to  the  solemn  march  of  the  women  as  they  wended 
their  way  to  the  first  drug-store  on  the  list  (the  number  of  places 
within  the  city  limits  wlicre  intoxicating  drinks  were  sold  was 
fourteen — ^  eleven  saloons  and  three  drug-stores).  Here^  as  in 
every  place,  they  entered  singing,  every  woman  taking  up  the 
sacred  strain  as  she  crossed  the  tlireshold.  I'his  was  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  appeal  and  prayer ;  then  eai-aest  pleading  to 
desist  from  their  soul -destroying  traffic  and  to  sign  the  dealers' 
pledge.  Thus,  all  day  long,  going  from  place  to  place,  without 
stopping  even  for  dinner  or  lunch,  till  five  o'clock,  meeting  with 
no  marked  success,  but  invariable  courtesy  extended  to  them. 
The  next  day  an  increased  number  of  women  went  forth,  leaving 
the  men  in  churchy  in  prayer,  all  day  long.  On  this  day  the  con- 
test really  began,  and  at  the  first  place  the  doors  were  found 
locked.  With  hearts  full  of  compassion,  the  women  knelt  in  the 
Bnow  upon  the  pavemrnt,  to  plead  for  the  divine  influence  upon 
the  heart  of  the  Hquor-tlealer,  and  there  held  their  first  street 
prayer-mocting. 

**  There  was  a  long  resistance,  but  finally  the  liquor-dealer  sur- 
rendered his  stock  of  liquors  of  every  kind  and  variety  to  the 
women,  in  answer  to  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  it  was  by 
them  poured  into  the  street.  Nearly  a  thousand  men,  wonien 
and  children  witnessed  the  mingling  of  beer,  ale,  wine  and  whiaky 
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as  iliey  filled  the  gutters  and  were  drunk  ap  by  the  eirth,  wlule 
bells  were  ringing,  men  and  boys  shouting,  and  women  eiiigiiig  [ 
and  praying  to  God,  who  had  given  the  victory. 

*'  On  the  fourth  day  the  canijmign  reached  lis  height— the  town 
being  filled  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  adjoiA* 
ing  villages.  Another  public  surrender  and  pouring  into  the 
street  of  a  larger  stock  of  liquors  than  on  the  previoua  dai%  and 
more  intense  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  In  eight  days  all  ttia 
saloons  eleven  in  number,  had  been  closed,  aiid  the  three  drug* 
stores  pledged  to  sell  only  on  prescrijition.*' 

This  was  a  complete  victory  over  the  local  liquor  power  — 
but  the  end  was  not  yet.  The  organized  cupiUU  and  personal 
comhinations  behind  now  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  eudan«> 
gered  cnift. 

^^  Early  in  the  third  week  the  discouraging  intelligenoe  eani6 
that  a  new  man  had  taken  out  license  to  sell  liquor  In  one  o£  the 
deserted  galoons,  and  that  he  was  backed  by  a  whisky  houfim  m 
Ciiiciuiiati,  to  the  amount  of  15000,  to  break  down  this  movemeoU 
On  Wednesday,  the  i4th,  the  whisky  was  unloaded  at  his  rooizi. 
About  forty  women  were  on  the  ground,  and  followed  the  liquor 
in,  and  remained  holding  an  uninterrupted  prayer- meutiug  all 
and  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

"The  next  day  —  bitterly  cold  —  was  spent  in  the  sanjr  fJrte© 
and  manner,  without  fire  or  chairs,  two  hours  of  that  time  the 
women  being  locked  in,  while  the  proprietor  was  off  attending  a 
trial. 

**  On  the  following  day,  t/m  coldest  a/aUih4  teinUr  qf  1874,  the 
women  were  locked  out,  and  stood  on  the  street,  holding  religiooa 
services  all  day  long*  Next  morning  a  *  tabernacle '  was  built  in 
the  street,  just  in  front  of  the  house,  and  was  occupied  for  tlie 
double  purpose  of  xcatching  and  prayer,  through  the  day;  bat 
before  night  the  sheriH*  closed  the  saloon,  and  the  proprietor  flur^ 
rendered. 

'*^A  short  time  after,  on  a  dying  bed,  this  four-days  liquor 
dealer  sent  for  some  of  these  women,  telling  thera  their  jiongs  aod 
prayers  had  never  ceased  to  ring  in  his  ears,  and  urging  tliem  to 
pray  again  in  his  behalf;  so  he  passed  away." 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  work.  No  one  will  say  Uiat 
thi:^  was  an  ortlinury  manifestation  of  the  working  of  bunmn 
nature*  Contemplate  it  lis  we  will,  search  for  proeedeoU 
and  historical  i)arnllcls  as  wc  may — and  there?  are  none  of  i 
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which  I  have  any  knowledge.  The  moveuM^nt  mpidly  spread 
through  many  States.  "  In  Wayueshurg*  vvhcre  there  had 
been  open  saloons  for  seventy-six  years,  every  one  wa» 
closed*'*'  In  Xenia*  a  city  of  10,000  people,  after  a  long 
strugglct  iu  which  whok?salc  dealers  were  present  urging 
resistancei  and  offering  capital  and  liquor  free  of  cost,  "  hour 
after  hour,  the  women,  keeping  guard  on  three  sides  of  the 
bouse,  contiuued  their  singing  and  i>raying/*  At  last  human 
natm*e  could  resist  no  longer^  the  keeper  yielded,  '*  and,  amid 
the  ringing  of  church-bells ,  and  the  laughing  and  crying, 
singing  and  thankssgiving  of  the  people,  barrels  of  f)eer, 
whisky  and  brandy  were  poured  together  into  the  streets. 
He  at  once  opened  a  meat  market,  and  was  well  patronized/* 

In  Bellefontaine,  a  large  dealer  threatened  to  shoot  the 
women  if  he  was  disturbed  —  there  was  a  great  fight  with 
him  and  his  men  —  but  after  a  week  he  "made  bis  appear- 
ance at  a  mass  meeting,  j^igned  the  pledge,  and  the  following 
Sabbath  attended  church  —  the  first  time  in  five  years.*'  In 
Clyde,  the  proprietor  of  a  large  saloon  informed  the  band 
that  he  would  spill  the  hist  drop  of  his  blood  for  his  liquor 
and  his  tnide,  and  threw  a  pail  of  water  upon  the  head  of 
the  one  who  was  i)raying, 

*'  Without  stopping  an  instant,  she  said,  *  O  Lord,  we  are 
now  baptized  for  the  work.*  The  effect  was  magiciih  iVll 
were  quiet,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  The  saloon- 
keeper went  with  them  to  church,  where  the  most  earnest 
prayers  were  offered  for  him/' 

In  the  larger  places  —  the  cities  —  the  work  was  more 
difficult;  but  much  was  accomplished  even  there.  In  Cincin- 
nati, forty-three  devoted  women  were  lodged  in  jail  for 
obstructing  the  sidewalks.  While  there  they  went  about 
doing  good  among  the  other  prisoners.  Th(*y  conquered  in 
Cleveland,  but  not  without  being  subjected  to  insult  and 
violence ;  some  even  lost  their  lives  from  exposure. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  more  of  iletail  of  the  Crusatic 
cither  in  Ohio  or  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachu^ettSt  Maryland  and  the  South,  in  all  which 
States  it  greatly  prevailed.     Nor  is  i!  ucccssiiry. 

1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  events  and  the  stiite  of  mind 
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in  wliJcJi  the  people  were  when  the  Woman's  Chris  turn  T^ 
pt)i*Hnce  Union  was  formed,  and  bat  for  which  8uch  aa  uf 
ijSfition  would  have  been  as  impossible  as  to  have  orgnnii 
the  government  of  the  United  States  without  its  bciag  [i| 
oe<led  by  the  Revolutionary  war*     In  this  great  moral 
motion  woman  esciii>ed  and  learned  her  power*     You 
never  cage  her  again.     Enthusiasm  is  but  an  intei^mitt^ 
spring  or  spouting  geyser,  and,  after  a  few  nionlh^  of  liil 
wave-like  activity,   which  swept  away  indeed    all    moTablo 
structures,  and,  as  water  will,  developed  the  s^'mptoni^i 
hydro] >hobia  in  the  li<juor  traflSc,  the  Crusaders  found  tl 
intemperance  was  a  part  of  the  solid  continent  itself: 
the  foundations  of  its  empire  were  interblended  with  the 
tied  habits  of  the  people,  and  with  the  customs,  eon^tifulic 
and  hiws  of  the  republic;  that  the  Crusaders  were,  in  fa 
contending  with  geological   formations »   and   must   remc 
the   foundations  of  the  everlasting  hills.      And  what  we 
these  gentle  women,  after  all,  with  their  prayei-s  and  psali 
and  tears  and  ribbons?    Certainly  they  were  as  valiatit 
ever.     Thej^  still  had  flags  and  sacred  fury,  and  Ibey  lij 
conquei*ed  and  converted  the  saloon-keeper.     But  the  tru^ 
did  not  cease.     There  seemed  to  he  inexhaustible  supplic 
which  came  in  at  every  point  and  moment  of  relaxation, 
factt  the  Crusade  had  come  to  solid  rock,  which  cared 
more  for  them  than  the  Rocky  Mountains  care  for  tlio   sui 
mer  rain.     And  so  these  isolated  groups  of  ai'uied  woii 
stoml  nil  over  the  country,  amazed  and  looking  up  ;  and, 
they  g!ized,  the  8{)irit  of  Organization  descended  upon  th< 
and  filled  the  w^hole  place. 


The  Woman's  Crusade  was  now  the  Woman's  Christij 
Temperance  Union. 

Early  in  the  year  1874»  the  women  in  several  of  the  cr 
srtding  States  cjdled  conventions  and  organized  Icmpemn^l 
leagues.  In  August,  the  first  National  Sunday-School  Cii| 
vention  was  held,  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  The  s?uue  kind 
l>eoplo  M^cre  there  that  were  engaged  in  the  Crusade,  an^ 
during  the  progress  of  this  Sunday-school  convention,  set 
enil  temperance  meetings  wore  held,  and  the  wonieu  wei 
moved  to  undertake  the  crystallisation  of  the  Crusade  into 
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permanent  force  by  its  nationalization*  They  created  a  com- 
mittee of  organ lEation,  and  issued  an  address,  signe<l  by 
Jennie  F.  Willing,  chairninn,  and  Emily  Huntington  Miller^ 
secretary,  of  the  Chautauqua  meeting,  I  quote  a  portion  of 
this  important  instrument : 

**•,.*.  Many  of  the  most  earnest  workers  in  the  woman's 
temperance  movement,  from  differeut  parts  of  the  Union  and 
different  denominations  of  Christians,  were  present,  and  the  con- 
viction was  general  that  a  more  favorable  opportunity  would  not 
soon  be  presented  for  taking  the  preliminary  steps  toward  organ- 
izing a  national  league,  to  make  permanent  the  grand  work  of  the 
last  few  months.  After  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  a  eonmiit* 
tee  of  organ ixatiou  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one  lady  from 
each  State,  to  interest  temperance  workers  in  this  efforts  A 
national  convention  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  tlie  mouth  of  November,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
committee  of  orgauu&ation.  The  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Chautauqua  meeting  were  authori^ted  to  issue  a  circular  letter,  ask- 
ing the  Woman's  Temperance  Leagues  to  hold  conventions  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  one  woman  from  each  Cougressionid  district  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Cleveland  convention, 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  those  who  have  worked  so 
nobly  in  the  grand  temperance  uprising  that  in  union  and  organ- 
iSMition  are  its  success  and  permanence,  and  the  consequent  redemp* 
tion  of  this  land  from  the  curse  of  intemperance. 

"In  the  name  of  our  Master  —  in  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
women  who  suffer  from  this  terrible  evil  —  we  call  upon  all  to 
unite  in  an  earnest,  continued  effort  to  hold  the  ground  already 
won,  and  move  onward  together  to  a  complete  victory  over  the 
foes  we  fight.*' 

I  quota  now  from  Miss  W'illard : 

*'The  convention  was  held  in  Cleveland  November  18,  19,  20^ 
1874,  and  was  attended  by  delegates  rc*pre«enting  sixteen  States, 
*  ....  A  constitution  was  adopted,  also  a  plan  of  organization 
intended  to  reach  every  hamlet,  town  and  city  in  the  land.  There 
was  a  declaration  of  principles,  of  which  Christianity  alone  could 
have  furnished  the  animus.  An  appeal  to  the  women  of  our  coun* 
try  was  provided  for ;  another  to  the  girls  of  America ;  a  third  to 
lands  beyond  the  sea ;  a  nieraorial  to  Congress  was  ordered,  and  a 
deputation  to  carry  it  appointed ;  a  national  temperance  paper,  to 
be  edited  and  publislied  by  women,  waa  agreed  u[>ou,  also  a  finazi« 
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etal  plan,  asking  a  cenl  a  u^eek  from  members ;  and   Imst^  not 
was  appointed   a  special  e<>mmittee  on  tempemncc  work  au 
cbildrcn.     Four  large  mass  meetings  were  held    during  tlie 
ventiOQ,  all  ol  them  addressed  by  women,  tbougb  the  chief 
ings  were  held  in  a  Presbyterian  church,*  a^^  was  the   < 
itself,     Mr>?,  Annie  Wittenmyer  of  Pliiladelphia  was  el^ 
ident;  Miss  Frances   E,   Willard   of  Chicago^  coiresiKsoding 
retary;  Mrs.  Mary  C  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  record uig  secret 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ingham  of  Cleveland,  treasurer;    with   one 
pi^sident  from  each  State  represeuteil  in  the  con  von  lion.** 

These  names  are  now  well  known  not  only  in  otir  o% 

hmd^  hut  in  other  lands,  and  are  as  immortul  slb  those  of 
fathers  of  the  republic. 

The  spirit  of  the  convention  was  thus  voiced  by  **  a 
nent  member,**  Miss  Willard,  I  suppose ; 

'*  Woman  is  ordained  to  lead  the  vanguard  of  thi»J 
movement,   until    the  American  public    i»  borne   acre: 
abysmal  tnmsition  from  the  superstitious  notion  that  ^alcol 
is  food,*  to  the  scientific  fact  that  alcohol  U  poison,  from  it 
pusillanimous  concession  that  intemperance  is  a  great  evil, . 
the  responsible  conviction  that  the  liquor  traffic  i«  a  crima^l 

The  word  "league"  soon  disappeai-ed  in  ''union.'*  Al 
passing  the  following  wonderful  resolution,  which  cv< 
mem1>er  seems  to  know  by  heart,  and  with  which  they  c< 
jure  all  **  diflSculties  and  dangers***  and  ''conquer  ii  pom. 
with  everybody,  including  themselves,  if  there  be  oc<i 
for  it,  the  convention  adjourned  ;  and  the  Woman's  Chf 
Tenipemnce  Union  entered  upon  its  great  career : 

^^  Resolved^  That,  recognizing  the  fact  tijat  our  cause  is  nnti  i 
to  1>e  combated  by  mighty,  determined  and  relentle^n  forcea,  i 
will,  trusting  in  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  meet  :r- 
with    argament,   misjudgment  with   patience,  denunciat 
kindness,  and  all  our  diiKculttes  and  dangers  with  prayer." 

The    first    annual   meeting  of    the  Union  wa»    held 
Cincinnati,    November    17,   18,   19,   1875.     Delegates    frt 
twenty-two  States  furnished  their  credentials.     Just  read 
following  embodiment  of  what  these  women  were  doing,  an4 
of  their  own  conception  of  the  greatness  and  subUmity 

*  Thftt  cradJe  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  UmXi^^ 
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their  work.     It  is  the  opening  of  tbe  first  anniml  report  of 
Miss  Willardt  tlie  cnrrej4ixrndiii«r  #^crot«rv  : 

**  To*clay  \vt'  I'Huch  ;i  miiL'hinne  in  »Mir  huiw  ijuL  Hiendfast  march 
toward  victory.  On  thii*  sacred  battle-ground  of  tbe  CruBade,  the 
procession  o£  Slater  pauses  for  roll-call.  In  stately  senate  cham* 
ber  and  on  heroic  field,  their  dear  fanuliar  names,  *froni  Maine  to 
California,'  have  thrilled  tlie  ears  of  patriots  in  the  glorious  days 
of  old.  The  hurrpng  crowd  would  smile  to  hear  it  said  —  if  indeed 
the  utterance  should  gain  its  ear  at  all  —  that  never  did  the  sister- 
hood of  States  pass  in  review  on  an  occasion  raore  full  of  inspira- 
tion and  hope  than  at  this  fpiiet  hour  and  in  this  solemn  place, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  cross  and  flag,  we  meet  to  pray.  But  his- 
tory shall  yet  bear  witness  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prediction 
has  crystallized  into  the  blessed  fact  of  its  fuUiilioent.  We  first 
caU 

which  long  ago  Sk^ieved  for  its  time-honored  motto,  '  I  direct,* 
the  proud  significance  of  leading  where  the  Union  shall  yet  follow^ 
into  the  safe  harbor  of  prohibitory  law/' 

And  so  she  proceeds  with  the  roll-cull »  giving  a  sketch  of 
the  work  in  each  State  during  the  year.  At  this  meet- 
ing, the  following  resolution  was  adopted.  Such  things  — 
and  worse  —  will  continue  to  luippeu  unless  women  are  again 
chained.  But  it  is  not  as  bud  or  heterodox  as  were  similar 
demands  by  men  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Political 
fmcdotn  consists  in  permitting  to  all  who  are  fitted  to  exer- 
cise it  his  or  her  aliquot  part  of  that  sovereignty  which, 
tmder  the  divine-right  rule,  we  now  vest  in  men  only 
(pretty  tough  custodians  of  a  divine  right  they  are,  many 
of  them  ;  but  it  is  better  that  they  all  have  it)  and  which, 
in  despotic  governments,  is,  by  a  still  more  grievous  theft, 
vested  in  one  man  alone. 

^^Jte9otv€d  finally^  That,  whereas  women  are  the  greateKt 
sufferers  from  the  liquor  traffic,  and  realizing  that  it  is  to  be 
ultimately  fiuppressed  by  means  of  the  ballot,  we,  the  Chrbtijui 
women  of  the  land,  in  ronvcntion  assembled,  do  pray  Almighty 
God,  and  all  true  men,  that  the  question  of  tbe  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  should  be  submitted  to  all  the  adult  citizens  of  tins 
eountry,  irrespective  of  sex,  not  a«  a  means  of  enlarging  our 
33 
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rights  or  of  antagonizing  the  sexeB,  but  as  a  means  of  protecting 
ourselves,  our  children  and  homes,  from  the  ravages  of  the  rttm 
power/' 


And  that  appeal  was  made  twelve  years  ago*  There 
never  been  a  moment  since  when  woman's  ballot  would  not 
have  destroyed  the  rum  traffic,  and  ended  all  this  tremen- 
dous conflict  which  engrosses  heaven  and  eai'th  ami  hell  at  a 
blow-  Yet  nowhere  has  woman  voted  on  the  question. 
Statesmen,  philanthropists,  clergymen,  priests  and  jurista^ 
men  generally,  hesitate,  hut  the  producer  and  consumer  af 
strong  drink  do  not  hesitate.  Avarice,  ignorance  and 
drunkenness  know  what  would  destroy  them;  and  theae 
•*  sovereigns "  still  dominate  in  nation,  state  and  municipal- 
ity—  still  drag  civilization  and  Christianity  and  the  '^imgol 
sex"  —  •'dear,  lovely  woman,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
her  —  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  rum's  Juggernaut. 

This  is  not  a  history ;  if  it  were,  volumes,  in.st<m()  of 
pages,  should  be  given  to  the  Woman*s  Christian  Tempeniiica 
Union.  It  is  now  thirteen  yeai^s  since  its  organization,  Thoy 
have  been  years  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  expansion  and 
success.  I  have  before  me  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Minne^ipolis  from  Octol>er  22  to 
27,  1886,  A  volume  larger  than  this,  and  full  of  tersely 
expressed  and  valuable  matter  to  the  bursting,  describing  the 
work  and  progress  of  the  Union  for  a  single  year. 

Twenty^two  large,  closely  printed  pages  are  occupied  by 
the  mere  list  of  the  names  of  the  superintendents  of  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  work  in  the  States,  each  superintendent  hav* 
ing  an  allotted  subject  or  branch  of  labor,  and  oftan  requiring 
assistance  in  the  discharge  of  tlie  duty  of  f^npeHf  '  *% 

On  one  page  I  count  the  names  of  forty-three  sup*  .-j...  ud- 
ents.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  itself,  i*ead  the  list  of 
subjects  over  which  the  Union  takes  jurisdiction  in  tlie  St«te 
of  Ohio.  For  each  there  is  a  superintondent^  but  1  otnil  the 
name  for  want  of  space. 

Juvenile  work,  Sundiiy-school  work,  Scientific  Temperanoo 
Instmction,  Sabliath  Of>servance,  Legislative  work.  Young 
Women's  work,  Bible  Readings,  Evangelistic  work  among 
Kailroad  Employees,  Efforts  to  induce  Corporations  lo  re- 
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quire  Total  Abstinence  in  their  Employees,  Friendly  Inna, 
Flower  ^Iission,  Woman's  Exchange,  Prison  and  Police  work, 
Healtli  and  Heredity,  Unfermented  Wine  on  Lord*s  Talilej 
Department  of  StJitistics,  work  among  Colored  People,  Sbite 
and  County  Fairs,  Confei^nce  witli  Eccleaiastioal,  Educa- 
tional, Medical  and  other  liodies,  Fnmchise,  Suppression  of 
Impure  Literature,  Uailroiid  Rates,  Agent  for  Union  Signal 
and  Memorial  Book,  Parlor  Meetings,  Relative  Stjitistics, 
Literature,  Peaeo,  Social  Purity.  Every  State  and  Territory 
is  organized,  with  president,  secretary  and  other  officers,  a 
large  number  with  about  the  same  division  of  work  as  in 
Ohio,  anil  all  of  them  so  as  to  bring  to  bear  the  power  of  the 
Union  for  the  good  of  the  people,  in  almost  every  way  in 
which  that  good  can  be  promoted,  and  all  striking  homo 
directly  at  intemperance  and  so<',ial  vice.  Nor  is  the  work 
reformatory  alone ;  it  is  far  more  preventive  and  creative. 
It  l)egin3  with  the  da^vn  of  new  life  and  guards  the  genera- 
tions jvs  they  rise. 

All  this  work  in  the  States  and  Territories,  with  the  exte- 
rior an<l  foreign  relations  of  the  Union,  is  under  the  general 
control  of  the  national  organization,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  Of  the  national 
organizjition  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  has  been  president 
since  the  rcfiri*ment  of  Mrs.  Witteiimj'er,  who,  with  great 
zeal,  vigor  and  success,  held  this  exacting  and  respon^sible 
office  during  the  tirst  five  years  of  its  existence,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line B.  Buell  is  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Woodbridge  recording  secretiiry,  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Stevens 
assistant  recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Esther  Pugh  is  treas- 
urer. It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  five  w^omen  pertbrm  aa 
much  labor,  probably  more  than  has  been  done  by  the 
President  and  Cabinet  of  any  national  administmtion  ;  and 
who  shall  dare  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
emergencies  which  involved  national  existence,  their  work 
has  not  been  as  important  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
that  it  has  not  been  performed  with  aa  much  ability  as  the 
work  of  any  administration  in  our  history.  The  w*ork  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  divided 
into  departments^  each  of  which  ha^  u  su[>erintendent,  and 
sometimes  severaL 
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I  Department  of  Organization,  —  Superintendonts,  Mi«$s 
Willard  and  Mrn,  Oiniline  B.  Buell,  Work  in  the  Southern 
8t4Ues,  AXr;4.  iSullie  F.  Chnpiu,  who  is  at  the  South  what  Miss 
Willard  is  at  the  Noilh»  and  who  has  douc  a«  much  to  pro- 
mote peace  in  the  hearts  of  an  estranged  people  as  mxy  single 
personal  influence  of  our  time.  Then,  there  is  a  corjis  of 
organisers,  consisting  of  eight  women,  lotrated  at  proper 
points  throughout  the  country  ;  three  national  lecturers ;  then, 
*'Recannoissance  for  World's  W.  C.  T.  U./'  by  Mrs,  Maryj 
Clement  Leavitt,  w^ho  just  now  sends  a  message  from  R 
goon,  A  year  since  she  had  travelled  more  than  twenty- 
seven  thousand  miles,  besides  frequently  unnoted  distances, 
about  her  Master's  business,  had  held  4S^3  meetings,  forming  i 
unicins  and  interviewing  rulers  or  writing  to  them,  and  hav- 
ing been  refused  audiences  in  but  two  instances — by  the 
Empress  of  Japan  and  by  the  royal  governor  of  Tasmania  — 
one  a  heathen.  I  am  in  doubt  about  the  other,  Imt  l>otb 
refused  to  entertain  an  angel  unawares.  Mrs.  Leavitt  will 
soon  reach  Africa.  She  is  belting  the  globe  with  sigtiaUsta- 
lions  of  heavenly  light.  Such  a  voyage  is  an  era  in  mari* 
time  affairs,  and  will  accomplish  more  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  our  country,  and  for  the  good  of  man,  than  to 
rebuilt!  a  navy  by  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  gold,  and  exhibit  our  flag  and  our  eml>leins  tif  dcsfnu  linr 
in  every  port  of  the  world. 

Next  comes  Work  among  Foreign-Speaking  People,  with 
two  superintendents  and  assistants,  among  Gennans,  Scanclt** 
navians,  Hollanders,  Chinese,  Poles  and  Spaniards.      Then 
Work  among  Colored  People  North.    Then  Young  Women's 
Work,  of  which  it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  only  most  ef 
cient  for  the  actual  work  of  to-day  in  all  departments —  hotl 
here  is  the  W^'oman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the 
future,  the  W.  C.  T.  IT.  in  perpetitam^  as  the  la  wavers  say* 
It  is  the  t mining-school,  the  recruiting-ground  of  the  «rmy,  i 
of  which  Mrs.  Frances  J.  Barnes  is  the  indefatigtible  andi 
efficient  superintendent.     A  department  organizer,  the  Jnve- 
nile  Work  and  Chalk  Talker,  this  completes  the  dtviBiond  of 
the  Department  of  Organization. 

n,    PiTveiitive  Department, — Divisions:    Heredity,    Dr* 
Mary  Weeks  Burnett,  superintendent;    Health,  Dv.  Bessie 


Mrs.  Mary  A.    Woodbridgey 

Jifeording  Sftrttary,  Mttimal  W.  C.  T.  U. 
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P.  Cushman,  superinteutlent ;  Day  Nurseries^  Miss  Ellen 
Hood,  superinteudeDt ;  —  two  able  physicians  in  this  depait- 
ment, 

III.  Educational  Departmeni.  — Divisions:  ScientiBc 
Temperance  Instruction,  Mrs.  Mary  H*  Hunt,  superinten- 
dent, with  seci'etary  and  advisory  committee  of  five  persons. 
The  work  accomplished  in  this  department  already  is  of 
incalcuhible  importance  to  the  country  and  to  the  Avorld. 
This  is  holy  ground.  I  can  write  somewhat  fi*om  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  ill's.  Hunt  in  the  Division  of  Sci- 
entific Temperance  Instruction-  Under  her  wise  and  able 
leadership,  laws  requiring  the  compulsory  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  temperance,  in  text-lK)oks  properly  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupil,  already  have  been  enacted  in  seven- 
teen States,  while  an  excellent  national  law  carries  scientitic 
temperance  into  the  common  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia*  into  all  the  Territories,  and  into  the  military  and 
naval  schools  of  the  United  States.  Gi^4it  sei'vice  has  been 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Hunt  in  promotion  of  the  bill  providing 
national  aid  to  common  schools,  and  the  final  success  of  which 
I  douf)t  not  under  her  able  management  in  carrying  out  the 
instruction  of  the  National  Union ,  which  has  adopted  the  bill 
as  a  most  important  temperance  measure.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  time  wasted  to  secure  laws  for  the  study  of  temperance 
in  schools,  unless  there  be  first  provided  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient schools. 

The  Division  for  Organization  and  Instruction  in  Schools 
of  Higher  Education,  Kindergarten  Work,  Kitchen  Garden, 
and  Industrial  Trainhig,  Sunday-School  Work,  a  very  im- 
portant and  successful  division »  at  the  head  of  which  I  have 
long  been  proud  to  see  the  name  of  Miss  Lucia  E.  F.  Kim- 
ball, a  native  of  m}^  own  State,  whom  I  have  known  from  her 
childhood,  and  whose  numerous  friends  have  watched  her  use- 
ful career  with  constantly  increasing  admiration  and  regard. 
Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Association,  which  em- 
ploys eixty  pei^sons*  five  editoi's,  and  is  out  of  tlebf.  Temper- 
ance Literature,  Advisory  Committee  for  Dime  (Collection 
(eight  members),  the  Union  Signal ^  —  tlie  organ  of  the 
BTtiion,  —  the  Press,  Suppression  of  Imt^ure  Literature,  Rela- 
tion of  Tempemnce  to  Labor,  National  Hospilul  and  Train- 
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incT-Si^hooI    for    Nurses, 


Training-SchooI 


for    Temperance 


Workerd,  Narcotics. 

IV.  Ji!van(jeUMiic  Department, — Divisions:  Kvau^'^clidtic 
Work,  Work  in  Prison,  Jails,  rolice  and  Alnishuiisest  Work 
among  Kiiilroiid  Employees,  Work  nrnong  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
ors, Work  among  Lumber  Men,  Work  among  Miners,  to  so- 
cure  the  use  of  Unfermented  Wine  at  the  Lord's  Talile,  Day 
of  Prayer  and  Week  of  Prayer,  Social  Purity,  Work  among 
Mormon  Women,  Sabbath  Observance,  Flower  Mission. 

V.  Social  Department,  —  Divisions :  Parlor  Meetings, 
State  and  County  Fairs. 

VI.  Legal  DepartmenL  —  Divisions :  Legislation  and 
Petitions,  Franchise,  Riilroad  Rates,  Standing  Committees 
on  Music,  on  the  Status  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  SehooUt 
on  Co-operation  of  National  W.  C.  T,  U.  with  Associutocl 
Charities. 

This  enumemtion  ^fives  the  outline  of  the  work,  but  coo* 
veys  little  conception  of  the  vast  numbers  engaged  in  it, 
or  the  mighty  play  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  selectod 
spirits  who  are  the  living  stones  in  this  fairest  earthly  temple 
of  God. 

Out  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Unioii 
has  grown  that  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  LucaJd^ 
sister  to  John  Bright,  president;  Miss  Frances  E.  Wllhird, 
vice-president  for  the  United  States ;  Mrs.  Letitia  YoumanSt 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  Mrs.  Dr.  Whitney,  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  New  Zealand ;  Mrs.  Judge  Ward,  New 
Zealand ;  Madame  Andersson  Meijerhelm,  Sweden ;  Mrs, 
W,  E*  Locke»  Bulgaria ;  Miss  M.  W.  I^itch,  Ceylon ;  Mns. 
Brenthnall,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia;  American  seo 
rctary,  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith  ;  British  secrt^tiiry,  Mr 
Mary  Whitall  Costelloe ;  American  tre^v^urcr,  Miss  Est 
Pugh ;  British  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Gregson. 

Organizers  for  Europe. — Miss  Charlotte  A.  Gray" 
Madame  Andersson  Meijerhelm,  for  Northern  Eumi)e. 

Superinlendentji,  —  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Willard,  general  supeiv 
intendent  press  department,  Berlin,  Prussiii. 

American    <Snperinfendents.  —  Legal     Departitientt    Mr 
John  P.  Ne^nnan  ;  Press  Depart  n)ent,  Mi*s.  Clam  L.  Roac 
Bible-Reading  Department,  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith. 
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The  Union  Siffuait  fur  sevenil  yeurs,  txud  until  fuiliog  health 
compelled  her  retirement»  so  ably  edited  by  Mi*s.  yUivy  B. 
Willard,  is  now  under  the  litemry  mantigeinent  of  Mk:*  Mary 
Allen  AVest.  It  i^  a  perfect  clearing-hnuse  of  terupenmce 
inforraation,  especially  of  all  that  relates  to  the  w<jrk  and 
condition  of  the  union.  The  cause  of  temperance  has  no 
more  able,  aggressive  or  judicious  pen  in  its  service  than  that 
of  Miss  West. 

The  Signal  was  founded  through  the  efforta  of  Mrs*  Ma- 
tilda B,  Carse,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability, 
who  has  demonstrated  that  her  sex  has  unsurpassed  business 
powers.  Her  life,  one  of  bereavement  and  much  personal 
sorrow,  is  now  wholly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  others'  woes, 
and  to  comprehensive  plans  to  promote  the  growth  and  per- 
manency of  the  Union  and  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  Signal  is  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  W*  C.  T.  U., 
has  $25,0(K)  aipital  stock,  divided  into  shares  of  $25  each ; 
nearly  50,000  weekly  circulation,  which  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Mrs.  Carse,  who  is  the  publisher  and  business  manager 
of  the  Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Association,  is  now 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Union 
Home  in  Chicago,  The  lot,  already  purchased.  i8  in  a  most 
eligible  location  in  the  city.  The  structure,  the  plans  of 
which  are  drawn  already,  is  to  be  twelve  stories  high,  and 
the  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Union.  The 
estimated  cost  is  one  million  dollars,  and  will  furnish  com- 
plete business  accommodations  to  the  Union,  and  much  space 
in  additicm  for  rent.  The  Home  of  the  Union  is  going  up. 
It  would  l>e  pronounced  impoBsible  by  mere  mortals,  but  any* 
thing  seems  to  be  possible  to  Mrs.  Carse,  imd  in  Chicago. 
And  now  I  am  to  state  the  most  ast<»nishing  fact  of  the 
whole,  that  is,  to  a  man*  During  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Woraan*s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
its  income  averaged  not  over  one  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
During  all  that  time,  it  had  not  a  single  salaried  officer,  and 
now  has  but  one  —  it4^  corresponding  secretary,  at  $lnO0  per 
year,  while  a  private  secretary  is  furnished  the  president  at 
1600. 

The  present  income  of  the  society  is  but  from  eight  to  tea 
thousand  doUais  yearly^  and  with  all  this  immense  labor  and 
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expenditure  the  Uuiou  is  of  course  greiitly  ombarraased  at 
times,  and  in  fact  nearly  always,  with  arrearages  which  are 
the  sc3urce  of  g^reat  anxiety  to  its  leaders*  The  ii> 
philanthropy  of  this  country,  often  praying  to  God  i' 
how  to  invest  money  so  as  to  yield  the  largest  returns  to  Hid 
cause  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  racei  should  (ill  the  tre»»s- 
ury  of  the  Union  to  overflowing,  and  provide  for  its  future 
as  well  as  present  wants,  by  contributions  and  permanent 
benefactions.  This  work  has  so  far  been  done  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  highest  and  best  gifts  of  the  thousands  whcij 
are  engaged  in  it,  for  now  these  thirteen  years,  without  monej 
and  without  price  for  their  personal  services.  The  human 
race  has  no  story  like  it ;  and  the  men  of  this  proud  and 
wealthy  American  nation  can  point  to  a  lotYy  tyi>e  of  woman- 
hood, developed  by  Christianity  and  republican  institutions, 
of  whom  the  world  has  no  other  example.  What  a  pity  — 
should  I  say  shame?  —  that  these  women  want  for  mere 
money*  when  with  them  so  little  does  so  much !  Think  of  ii 
woman,  like  Frances  E.  Willard,  going  through  our  country 
and  world  —  doing  what  she  does,  and  as  she  does  it*  witli* 
out  a  dollar  reward  for  the  expenditure  of  this  consecrated 
life,  worried  for  money  —  half  the  time  fed  by  God's  ravens, 
with  nothing  but  faith,  hope  and  love  to  live  on  now,  and  no 
provision  whatever  for  age*  when  tim  brilliant  career  shall 
halt  and  this  voice  from  heaven  shall  fail  IVom  the  earth  I 

And  she  is  but  one  of  so  many.  It  is  at  once  their  glorj* 
and  our  shame.  I  sometimes  wish  T  was  not  a  man  ;  or  that, 
being  one,  I  bad  more  mone3r.  I  hope  those  who  have  will 
read  this  chapter.  What  would  not  these  women  aecoai- 
plish  with  a  million  a  year  1 

The  superintendent  of  Southern  work,  one  of  the  most  ao- 
complished  women  the  country  ever  knew,  Mrs.  Sallie  F. 
Chapin  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  hae,  during  twelve  year^  la»t 
past,  labored  night  and  day  for  the  redemption  of  that  por- 
tion of  our  common  country  from  the  worst  plague  that  ever 
afflicted  it,  and  the  astonishing  prevalence  of  prohibition 
sentiment  in  the  South  is  the  abundant  reward  of  her  labors. 
With  her  have  been  associated  Mrs.  Sibley  of  Geoipa,  and 
Mrs*  Merrick  of  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Meriwether  of  Ten- 
no68ee,  Mrs.  Snell  of  Mississippi,  and  many  other  of  tbts 
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selectest  women  of  the  South,  whose  prayers  and  tears  during 
the  long  night  of  weary  waiting  are  now  turning  into  aongs  of 
praise  and  victory*  Sometime  it  will  be  known  how  the  real 
union  of  thene  States  M'as  tir«t  restored  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  of  the  North  and  the  South,  whose  souls  first  fused 
together  in  this  great  struggle  to  rescue  the  whole  country* 
from  an  evil  compared  with  which  the  war,  with  all  its  cau.ses, 
was  a  trifle.  Whatever  foi^eign  complications  may  arise,  so 
long  as  the  National  Christian  Temperance  Union  last^,  this 
nation  shall  learn  civil  war  no  more*  If  brotherhood  will 
not  keep  the  peace,  then  sisterhood  will  preserve  it. 

The  Crusade  was  half  song*  In  fact,  music  is  the  vehicle 
of  moral  transitions.  It  is  both  an  accompaniment  and  a 
weapon  of  revolution.  Lately  the  Union  has  turned  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  its  neglected  power  as  an  agent  for 
the  regeneration  of  human  nature. 

I  am  not  about  to  write  of  it,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  I  du 
not  think  this  force  is  as  yet  fully  comprehended,  certainly 
not  utilized,  as  a  creative  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
whole  human  being.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembei'ed  that 
Mrs,  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the  philanthropist,  whose  bene- 
factions and  personal  inspiration  have  vitalized  the  energies 
of  80  many  willing  workers  for  the  welfai^  of  the  race,  and 
lifted  up  many  a  "  heart  bowed  down  with  grief,"  while 
eveiy  good  cause  shall  rise  up  to  call  her  memory  blessed, 
has  lately  started  the  idea  of  song-service  among  the  poor. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  it  has  been  adopted*  with 
remarkable  results*  I  quote  from  Prof.  Alfred  Andrew!*, 
who  has  lately  published  a  simple  and  valuable  lesson-book 
for  the  easy  training  of  the  old  and  young  **  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  praise  or  song  " : 

"The  a^ithor  of  a  great  work  on  moral  education  has  givc^n 
the  f)hiIosoph]oal  explanation  why  vocal  music  nffecU  the  moral 
nature,  and  among  other  things  says  that  there  is  no  moral  power 
in  education  oqnal  to  the  voice  of  the  pupil ;  that  the  chief  and 
roost  beneficent  moral  exercise  is  that  in  which  the  voice  goes 
forth,  with  all  its  emotional  strength,  in  the  eipreaaion  of  feeling 
in  song ;  and  that  the  school  in  which  8ong  ia  not  a  prominent 
pjirt  of  its  exercises  is  not  a  moral  school,  for  song  is  a  great  moral 
element. 
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"True  song  ia  a  gueh  of  feeling,  and  is  therefore  moral  eduoo- 
tioii  in  its  purity.  Songs  are  the  highways  of  aijgelt*  to  humzui 
hearts  ;  and  when  you  close  these  highways  and  shut  out  the  anguU 
the  devils  are  free  to  come  in  their  place,^ 

Mrii.  Thompson's  idea  was  lately  utilized  by  the  Baptist 
Social  Union  of  Boston,  in  its  social  and  missionary  work. 
A  di&trict  was  selected  in  which  many  workmen  lived,  and 
there  was  a  strong  desire  to  get  them  more  interested  in 
religious  affairs.  Special  invitations  were  sent  to  five  Lhou- 
sand  —  all  men  and  American  workmen  —  to  be  present  at 
a  ''  sacred  concert.''  Eight  hundred  came.  They  were 
delighted,  and  brought  many  more  with  them  to  the  nvxt 
concert,  and  aft^r  that  one  came  again,  when»  by  iuvitution, 
they  brought  their  wives.     I  quote  from  the  press  account : 

'*  The  church  was  now  crowded  to  overflowing TUo 

best  singers  and  the  best  music  that  could  \ye  had  were  none 
too  good  for  the  working-men  and  the  working-women  of  th« 
South  End."  The  concert  w*as  so  arranged  that  often  all 
could  take  part — ^  singing  "America"  and  like  tunes.  Tb© 
result  has  been  to  fill  the  church*  and  keep  it  full  of  its  new 
occupants,  whom  the  l>e8t  preaching  alone  never  would  bnvo 
alluixjd  to  the  sanctuary. 

Mrs,  Thompson  writes : 

*^  If  a  nation  may  bo  made  to  drift  into  war  by  the  inflnenoe  of 
martial  music,  why  may  not  the  spirit  of  peace  be  generated  and 
infused  by  the  influence  of  sacred  music  and  song? 

"llie  V'"^  Tiowell  says:     'One  of  His  sweetest  oharitles 
music*' 

"  In  our  poor-hauses  there  are  old  men  and  women,  s^d,  hopi 
less,  weary  —  long  strangers  to  any  gentle  ministrations*  lo  oar 
prisons  tliere  are  dull  intellects,  and  hearts  hardened  against  opim 
religious  efforts ;  in  our  hospitals  there  are  suffering  ones  so  worn 
with  pain,  so  weak,  so  near  the  world  for  which,  alas !  they  have 
received  no  preparation,  —  to  all  these  might  be  borne  on  the 
wings  of  song  the  words  of  life  from  Him  who  came  *to  prcaeh 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised.' 

**A  Chiistian  song  has  this  advantage  over  a  sermon  —  the 
tnith  in  it  touches  the  heart  of  the  hearer  unawai^es^  when  be  h 
not  on  the  defensive  against  the  gos[>eL 
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"  Specially  successful  may  the  h}*iim  b©  if  some  helpful  thoaght 
is  re}>eated  over  and  over,  as  in  the  refrains  of  the  choruses.  This 
will  fasten  on  many  a  hearer,  and  sing  itself  in  his  mind  hours  and 
days  after  it  was  heard, 

"  Educate  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  sacred  music,  and  the 
heart  will  readily  educate  the  head." 

And  she  adds  in  a  note  to  me  last  July  • 

**  I  wish  you  could  see  the  need  and  the  use  of  giving  the  people 
tnusic.  Could  you  make  th^  American  people  a  singing  people^ 
you  would  soon  see  a  change  in  their  morals.  Sing !  —  I  wish 
every  one  could  and  would  sing,  and  I  pray  God  to  inspire  you 
with  the  idea  of  making  music  and  temperance  go  together,  and 
60  help  each  other  along/' 

Now,  there  is  more  in  this  than  may  be  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy.  Both  praise  and  pmyer  appeal  to  primary  ele- 
ments and  emotions  of  the  soul  —  und  the  most  of  us  are 
more  accessible  through  praise  than  prayer.  Even  sinnera 
feel  that  the}'^  have  a  right  to  help  along  the  singing  \  but  aa 
for  prayer,  that  is  a  different  thing  —  only  for  the  saints  — 
very  few  are  good  enough  to  pray  in  public  —  only  the  rain* 
istcr,  the  deacons,  and  a  few  of  the  very  best.  However  all 
this  is  to  be  explained,  if  it  can  be  exj)lained,  the  fact  is  a 
whole  congregation  and  ** innumerable  multitudes''  will  yield 
to  song,  and  sing  themselves  also,  when  nothing  else  seems 
to  stir  them  at  all.  I  am  inclined  t^  think  the  poet  had  an 
impression  of  what  is  coming  when  he  broke  forth  as  though 
he  began  to  hear  it ; 

•*  When  shall  tiie  aound  of  singing 

Flow  jo>^lly  along! 
Wbi^ij  hill  aiid  valley,  ringing 

With  ono  tiiuiiiplmnt  3ong, 
ProcUum  the  cont-est  eiidtsd, 

And  Uti  who  once  was  slain. 
Again  to  eartli  desc^e'nded, 

Hvturna  in  bibs  to  rdgn.^ 

And  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  develop- 
ing more  and  more  the  idea  to  which  Mrs.  Thompson  calls 
attention  in  this  timely  way. 

Miss  Anna  Gordon,  who  is  like  another  right  arm  to  IVtisa 
Willard  (but  she  lias  one  for  her  own  use  also),  and  others 
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am  utilking  more  ami  more  this  compunitively  UDu&rti  a^'e| 
of  song.     If  I  could  write  a  word  which  would   ciicour 
the  feeling  that  they  are  developing  a  new  sense,  as  it  wcreJ 
or  mther  one  of  which  the  world  has  viiguely  koown,   and] 
conceived  to  belong  to  tJie  few,  but  which  now  ia  to  l>ecotite} 
the  possession  of  the  many,  and  as  much  a  means  of  reform, 
regeneration  and  happiness   as  reading,  preaching,  pniyiog 
or  the   univei'sal  development  of  artistic  powers,   I   should 
deem  myself  most  fortunate.     But  this  chapter  must  close 
with    mention   of  scarce  any  of  the   great    leaders  of  the] 
Union ;  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Wood- 
bridge,  Mrs,  Foster,  Mrs.  Buell,  Mrs.  Burt,  Mrs.  Lathrop 
and  Miss  Coleman,  who  has  created  a  temperance  literaturB 
almost  of  her  own  intellectual  and   business  powers,  Mrw, 
Stevens,  Miss  Pugh,  Mrs.  Newman  of  Washington  and  3Ir8. 
Newman   of   Nebmska,    Mrs.   Barnes,    Dr.    Burnett,    Mr», 
BaiTiey,    Miss   Smith,    Mrs.    Wallace,    Mrs.    White,    Mra* 
Knox,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Miss  Briggs  and  Miss  Brown,  whom 
I  have   pei'sonally  known,  and  seen    in   the  prosecution  of  j 
their   mighty  work,  and  a  thousand   others  who  in   every 
State  and  Temtory  and  on  every  inch  of  our  national  soil  — 
and  beyond  it  —  have  wrought  and  still  are  working  for  the 
good  of  man  and  the   glory  of  God,  in  season   and    out  of  ' 
season,  accomplishing  their  great  mission  on  earth  —  who  by 
their  faith  have  removed  mountains  —  of  whom  the  worid 
is  not  worthy. 

And  some  are  not*  for  God  has  taken  them. 

Of  MissFmnces  E.  Willard,  the  President  of  the  Woman's 
National  Christian  Temperance  Union,  I  had  intended  to 
write ;  but  I  will  not  mar  the  felicity  of  her  fame  by  an 
attempted  portrayal  of  her  accomplishments,  her  poweni 
and  her  worth.  She  leads  the  wonderful  organizr""  n  -o- 
lected  from  the  world's  Christian  womanhood,  and  *  i  rig 

the  highest  forces  operating  in  the  forefront  of  civiliscation, 
with  the  valor  of  Alexander,  the  sagacity  of  Fabius,  fbe 
patience  and  piety  of  Washington.  She  is  a  woman.  To 
belong  to  the  Union  is  a  high  honor.  To  lea<l  it  is  a  still 
higher  honor.  To  lead  it  as  it  is  led  is  almost  impossible  to 
human  powers.  It  would  be  quite  so  but  for  the  fact  iliat 
this  Grand  Army  is  right,  both  by  «ustiuct  and  inspiration* 
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Let  US  hope  for  the  permanence  of  this  great  organization. 
I  believe  it  to  be  indestructible  because  it  is  the  creation  or 
result  of  causes  operating  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and 
which  in  a  true  sense  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and 
IS  a  necessaiy  means  to  the  great  end  of  millennial  trans- 
formation. 

The  true  history  of  our  time  is  being  made  by  woman. 
It  is  her  age.  We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  it.  Let  the  next, 
which  can  look  back  upon  their  full  proportions,  record  its 
wonders.  Meanwhile,  let  the  actors  in  these  great  events 
wait  for  the  verdict  of  posterity,  who 

*'  Long  shall  seek  their  likeness — long  in  vaia.** 


CHAPTER  XXV, 

WHAT   SMALL   WE   DO   NEXT? 


Since  Waterloo  no  Tear  in  which  Rum  has  not  been  the  Great  DesCrore 

— Governor  St.  John's  Speech  at  Worcester —  The  Now  Ceiamry  ••! 
Temperance  Tleform  —  A  Look  Baelovard  on  the  Pn»t  —  M«:$aii«  o^ 
the  Past  Successes  —  Helps  and  Hindrances — One  Ilundrvti  Y« 
have  Wrought  Conviction  ^ — The  liemoval  of  die  EvU  U  now  th«1 
Probleni  —  The  Question  Ever^'where,  North  and  South,  Ean  atid 
West  —  The  Amencan  Pt?ople  mu8t  Act — Wliat  in  do  Xexl?^ — 
Washingtonian  Moral  Suasion  not  Sufficient — Constitutional  Ameod*- 
ment — Not  of  what  Paiiy,  but  will  the  Member  of  Congress  Vo 
Prohibitory  ^linendment ?  —  In  1890  Submit  the  Amendment  to  th»^ 
People  —  No  more  Mistakes  —  Ummimity  and  Efficiency  —  Caumeas, 
Priinanes  and  Nominating  Conventions — National  Pni  ^nirJ 

Watchword  — Then»  America  the  Temperance  Leiuler  uj-  iiic*r| 

of  the  Nations. 

AS  we  tarn  our  fac^s  to  tho  foe  and  move  for  tho  proti>*| 
ised  Umd,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  question* — Wbul' 
shall  we  do  next?  Let  us  briefly  review  the  pji8t  and  co 
sider  a  few  suggestions  in  answer  to  this  question. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  use  of  intoxicating,  Uiat  is 
say  of  poisonous  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  the  chief  sour 
and  immediate  cause  of  more  hurt  to  society  and  to  indiiicl^ 
uals  than  any  other  agency   which  can    lie   named.     The 
war  of  the  rebellion  cost  us  fewer  lives  and  less  treasure" 
year  by  year  during  its  term  of  death  and  rlevastation  than  i 
the  nation  has  sacrificed  annually  to  the  Moloch  of  alciiboll 
during  the  halcyon  period  which  has  elapsed  since  its  dose. 
Pestilence  has  not  shiin  sixty  thousand  victims  in  any  oneJ 
year  since  the  settlement  of  this  country*      If  choleni  and| 
small-pox,  combined,  shoidd  sweep  away  one  hundred  thoa*^ 
sand  of  our  countrymen  in  a  season,  the  nation  would  orpm- 
ize  as  one  vast  funenil  procession  and  hang  the  heaven-s  will: 
the  emblems  of  despair.     Famine  is  with  us  imknown,  cir  t 
[eiL^t  unnecessary,  and  whenever  it  exists  it  is  a  crime  either 
of  the  victim  or  of  the  community,  and  not  an  excu-*able  itdfi-l 
foitune  in  any  case  whatever ;  but  in  other  civilized  landjf 
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starvation,  even  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  occasionally 
taught  mankind  that  the  terrible  word  can  not  yet  he  drop[>ed 
from  the  human  vocahulary  as  descriptive  of  un  evil  liability 
to  which  is  extunt  among  men. 

Yet  it  may  safely  be  said  that  since  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, now  the  full  period  of  the  life  of  roan,  thei*e  has  been  no 
one  year  in  which  the  combined  suflering  and  pecuniary 
losses  inflicted  upon  the  Caucasian  race  l*y  war,  pestilence 
imd  famine,  have  equalled  the  total  of  destruction  chnrgeable 
to  alcohol  in  the  same  lapse  of  time.  Beyond  this  the  curse 
of  the  latter  has  been  not  intermittent  and  occasional,  but 
perpetual  and  inexorable,  and*  I  thinks  on  the  whole,  increus 
ing  like  the  everhisting  and  unyielding  pressure  of  gravita- 
tion and  depravity.  In  this  woi'k  we  have  l»ecome  familiar 
with  the  mathenmtical  stJitements  which  conie  to  us  from 
statisticians,  municipal  authorities,  from  the  letiding  lumina* 
ries  of  all  the  professions  and  from  every  source  of  authentic 
information,  by  which  we  leiirn  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  pauperism,  insanity  and  crime,  imd  of  the  public  and 
private  burdens  which  these  great  evils  impose  upon  us,  are 
directly  chargeable  to  ir»toxicating  drink.  Such  facts  are  as 
fimiitiar  as  corpses  upon  n  battlcticld,  and  seem  to  attract  no 
more  attention.  I  hazard  nothing  in  appealing  to  the  C4>n- 
sciousness  of  every  one  who  reads  Iheso  lines  io  attest  that 
he  has  seen  moi*e  of  evil  flowing  from  this  than  from  any 
other  one  cause  during  his  whole  lifetime,  and  I  should 
hardly  fail  if  I  asserted  that  the  personal  sorrows  and  afflic- 
tions which  he  has  most  to  bewail  among  friends,  kindred 
and  the  comnmnity  whei*e  he  may  dwell  are  traceable  to 
the  stime  oumipresent  curse.  Those  who  preach,  preach 
against  it,  and  those  who  pray,  pniy  against  it.  Platform 
orators  <lenounce  it.  The  press  recounts  its  daily  crirnev 
imd  deviltries,  and  those  who  drink,  as  well  as  those  who 
abstaini  vie  with  each  other  in  stigniati/Jng  rum  as  the  worst 
thing  there  is  exUint,  Yet,  somehow,  the  old  king  does 
most  wonderfully  hold  his  own.  He  is  the  jiopular  curse. 
ne  has  round  billions  of  money  invested  in  bis  business, 
one-tcntli,  perhaps,  of  the  j^roperty  and  labor  of  the  country, 
producing  and  distributing  death  and  misery  to  tlic  An)erican 
people.     His  market  is  as  sure  as  that  for  cotton,  corn  or 
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beef.     The  unniitural  appetite  which  cooistittitea  Ihe  dc 
has  I>ecome   as  iiisatinble,  and  almast  as  univerfial,  *i» 
deiimnd  for  healthy  foods.      This  appetite?  d^tncends  with  ihi 
blood,  and  the  parent  thus  tends  bar,  even  after  dcalli,  lor  hi 
child.      Multitudes  bewail  the  evils  of  intoxicatiom,  atter 
tempenince  meetings,  sing  temperance  songs  and  pay  a  do^ 
lar  a  year  to  help  along  the  blessed  cause»  and  then   lea 
their  real  estate  for  saloons,  protest  against  the  insertion 
prohibition  planks  in  political  platforms  lest  remonijtninc 
against   evil    shall   upset  party   supreiiiacy ;   or,  it   ti 
with  upright  purpose,  influenced  by  profound  dtscounr. 
and  disgust,  they  break  down  and  destroy  an  organi/Jilic 
which  they  created  and  which  belongs  to  them*  which  thej 
might  control  and  siive  and  use  as  a  miglity  power  for  tJ 
removal  of  the  evils  which  they  deplore.     So  it  goes,  anil  tb 
evil  expands  until,  as  Governor  St.  John  tells  us,  no  dou1|j 
ti'uly,  ill   a  speech  2it  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  year   lH8i 
Ujat  the  production,  which  in  tlie  year  18t>2  was  said  to  havi 
been  16,000,000  gallons  of  distilled  liquors,  and  62,OOO.tK)^ 
gallons  of  beer,  perhajm  an  exceptionally  unproductive  yean 
was,  according  to  a  recent    report  of  the  commissioner 
internal   revenue,    GB,000,000   gallons   of  distilled    8pirtti 
11», 000,000  barrels  or  700,000.000  gallons  of  malt  liquor 
and  over  2,000,000  cralloos  of  wine,  all  which  went  it 
consumption   of  this  countiy  during   the  iiscal  year 
June  30,  1885.     Well,  really,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  pm 
greasing  very  rapidlj'^  according  to  these  figures,  but  I  sns 
pect   that  the  returns  of   1862  Tvere   imperfect.     There  hi 
however,  I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  consumption  of  all  kind^ 
of    intoxicating   liquors   has  increased  quite  as  rapidly 
population  in  the  United  States  during  the  In  '      -  -*  — 
century.     This  is  true  of  malt  liquors,  unqu 
perhaps  of  wines.     The  rum  traffic  is  now  the  great  menaeinfl 
danger  of  America  and  of  civilization- 

What,  then,  shall   we  do  ?     I  do  not  assume  tliat  I 
answer  this  question.     1  can  state  what  seems  to  my  visic 
to  be  the  Ijetter  way ;  that  is  all  that  any  man  can  da,  and 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  events   will   direct   tli©  jiathway 
ai'tton  for  the  new  century  and  in  the  ages  to  come  as  he 
from  the  beginning  until  now. 


Mrs.   Clara  Hoffman^ 

I'raideni  W.  C.  T.  CA,  of  AfissourL 
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We  stand  upon  an  elevation  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
century  of  the  temperance  reform.  It  id  an  hour  of  retro- 
spect and  of  forecast.  Somethiiii^  is  revealed  l*y  the  hinii>  of 
experience  for  the  guidance  of  our  feet  iu  the  century  to 
come.  What  has  been  done  in  the  last  hundred  years?  By 
what  means  has  it  been  accomplished?  What  remains  to 
do,  and  l»v  what  means  and  methods  shall  the  remuininir 
work  be  wrought?  These  questions  are  the  all-important 
ones  before  us  now.  They  have  largely  been  answered 
already,  and  space  forbids  any  save  the  most  cursory  view  of 
so  vast  a  theme. 

In  the  fii*8t  place,  during  the  century  just  closed  we  have 
learned  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bevenige* 
simply  as  a  beverage  and  not  as  a  medicine,  is  an  evil  both 
us^eless  and  hurtful.  We  have  learned  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison  and  not  a  food;  that  it  is  never  useful  to  the  human 
system  save  under  circumstances  when  a  poison  may  be 
useful^  never  to  produce  or  improve  health  only  as  it  may 
remove  an  obstruction  to  the  natural  and  proper  action  of 
this  vitid  machine,  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  We 
gravel}^  doubt  whether  it  be  ever  useful  or  necessary.  Science 
has  become  our  ally,  and  fortifies  our  cause  impregnably  with 
her  demonstmtions.  The  Byronic  pbniso,  **  Rum  and  True 
Religion/'  was  liardly  bla&phemous  sixty  years  ago.  A  ven- 
erable Christian  once  told  me  that  when  he  was  six  years  ol<U 
his  stunted  mother  became  converted  and  joitjed  the  Congre- 

igational  Church  in  one  of  the  be.^t  towns  in  my  own  Stale. 

lAmong  his  most  vivid  recolloctions  was  the  memory  of  the 
visits  of  the  distinguished  divine,  who  came,  on  two  or  moiH3 
occasions  to  his  father*s  house,  f(»r  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
theological  soundness  as  well  as  pnictical  piety  of  his  mother 
during  the  iirobtitionMry  period  which  preceded  her  admis- 
sion to  the  church,  every  such  interview  in  the  discharge  of 
his  sacred  calling  being  opened  by  a  liberal  drink  of  New 
England  rum,  administered  l)y  the  hands  of  the  candidate 
for  admission^  It  was  not  only  the  way  of  the  world,  but 
it  was  the  way  of  the  church.  Drinking  which  did  not 
result  in  actual  helplessness  was  hardly  consitlered  an  olfense, 
while,  as  to  social  custom,  its  indulgence  was  as  universal 
ii;3  it  was  deemed  to  be  delisrhtful,  and  its  dangerous  tendency 
34 
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Wiis  overlooked  most  strangely  and  wickedly  by  the 
majority  of  tlie  l>e8t  of  men.     Now  Uie  Cliristiun  miui«lry| 
Protestant  and  Ctitbolic,  is  almost  a  unit  jigtunst  rum*     Th< 
medical  profession  i*  against  rum ;  the  judiciary  is  agaia^ 
nun:  3cience»  religion,  the  learned  prof<^B$i(mi£  as  a  wIioIgj 
which  one  hundred  3' ears  ai^o  were  for  rum,  aro  now  agitin^t 
it.     The  substantial  press  of  the  country  is  against  it;  inlcl- 
ligence,   conscience,    all   the    great   forces  and  agencies   o^ 
society    are   against   it.      Whenever   and   wherever   any  oil 
them   advocate   it-s   cause,  the    work   is   accomi)auicd    by 
concession  of  the  evil,  and  the  hypocritical  or  iguonint  pre-^ 
tense  that  it  can  best  be  suppressed   by  some  policy  whic 
increases  the  oviL     You  cannot  conceive  of  a  political  plai- 
form  which  advocates  or  justities  the  liquor  traffic  because  it 
does  any  good»     All  opposition  to  the  evil  is  deprecated, 
its  license  is  sought  only  upon  the  ground  that  stringent  ami 
prohibitory  measures  increase  the  evil,  or  tliat  such  allege 
invasions  of  personal  liberty  are  dangerous  to  indlvidtiabi  of 
to  the  State.     It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  veiy  esHeixc 
of  all  government  is  an  invasion  of  personal   liberty  to  dol 
Wi^ong,  and  there  can  l»e  no  personal  liberty  tci  perform  anyj 
action  hurtful  to  society  and  to  the  State,  which  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  tlie  government  established] 
for  the  preservation  of  l>oth.     In  shoH,  this  much  (and  U  isl 
everything  in  that  it  is  the  major  premise  of  tlie  syllogboij 
whose  conclusion  is  the  destmction  of  the  traffic),  h?is  beeal 
establisbed  by  the  agitjition  of  the  century  just  closed  :  that  I 
the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  as  a  lieverage  is  ihcj 
gi-catest  crime  and  curse  of  modem  times-     All  the  grralf 
conservative   and    preservative    forces    of   society   are    now] 
arrayed  ag?uiist  it.     That  means  itii  ultunate  and  buvTtr.bloj 
extinction. 

There  never  wjis  an  evil,  which  has  passed  aw*ay,  that  wiiftJ 
not  destroyed  by  public  opinion.  There  is  not,  there  noverj 
will  Ije,  an  evil  which  can  withstand  the  assaults  of  Uief 
enlightened  condemnation  of  a  free  people  who  suffer  ft^iil 
it.  We  Iiave,  then,  this  impregnable  fact  and  supreme  con- 1 
solation  which  the  past  century  has  befjuealhed  to  U6,  mote 
precious  to  humanity  than  a  diadem  of  moniiDg-»tarB»  that 
the  liquor  tmffic  is  doomed,  and  shall  be  destroyed.     Tbo| 
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cleaiOQ  has  been  tried,  and  condemned  to  dtyitti  in  the  higheiijt 
court,  the  court  of  public  opinion.     To  us  is  ass)gU4*d  the 
Lwork  of  execution*     Let  ixs  proceed  to  perform   th^it  duly 
ifuithlully,  relentlessly  and  now. 

For  a  moment  let  us  consider  the  means  by  which  the 
achievements  of  tlie  past  hnve  been  won. 

There  seem  to  be  two  agencies  which  influence  humun 
action,  persuasion  and  force,  —  the  uction  of  individuals 
upon  each  other  and  upon  the  eonmmuity  by  facts  and 
motives  addressed  to  the  understandin;^  and  to  the  will, 
or,  in  other  words,  moral  suasion;  and  tlie  will  of  the  com- 
munity^—  the  result  of  moral  suasion,  embodied  in  law.  The 
law  itself  becomes,  in  its  turn,  the  fortress  and  re-enforce- 
ment of  the  moral  sentiment  and  opinion  of  the  connnunity ; 
aud  by  the  sanctions  which  belong  to  its  administration, 
and  the  i*everence  which  a  free  people  must  always  entert^iiu 
for  the  laws  which  have  once  been  enacted,  even  when  the 
reasons  which  may  have  led  to  it  have  become  forgotten 
or  obscured  in  the  agitation  of  fresh  issues  concerning  the 
public  weal,  the  law^  preserves  and  maintains  the  good  to 
secure  which  it  was  enact«*l.  After  popular  enthusiasm  has 
passed  away,  the  enemy  comes  in  again  like  a  flood.  Then 
it  is  that  a  vigilant  and  determmed  minority  cim  ndly  under 
the  a?gis  of  an  existing  law,  and  summon  its  sanctions  as  a 
means  of  recalling  the  former  acuteness  of  a  now  blunted 
public  sentiment,  as  well  as  to  directly  suppress  or  restrain 
the  evil  prohibited*  True  it  is  that  when  a  law  is  really 
wrong,  or  by  the  nature  of  things  has  become  obsolete,  the 
reason  thereof  fiuHng,  it  is  im{)ossible  for  a  minority  long  to 
enfoi'ce  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  evil  remain, 
and  the  law*  bo  right,  the  fact  {hat  it  is  on  the  statute-book 
is  a  very  great  advantage,  esp4ti'iaHy  in  times  of  declension 
in  public  zeal  for  the  right.  Both  these  forces,  moral  suzision 
ad  public  law,  have  been  employed  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Bmfxu*aoce  reform  during  the  century  past.  It  is  so  jmtcnt 
that  moral  suasion,  by  education  and  argument,  has  l>een  and 
always  must  he  the  great  preliminary,  all-causing  and  con- 
jlling  agency  in  moulding  public  opinion,  which  alone  makei> 
IW8  and  gives  permanent  efticiency  after  their  enactment, 
that  for  my  present  puq)osc  I  need  not  press  Its  imix>rtance» 
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to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past,  ftiither  upon  the  atten- 
tion*    I  wish  to  consider,  however,  briefly,  the  character  of 

the  legal  enactments  which  iu  the  past  have  been  relied  uiK>ti 
to  promote  the  tetiipemnce  reform.  These  have  been  by 
license  or  bj^  prohibition  of  the  sale  for  immediate  consujiii>* 
tion,  either  by  the  State  or  by  some  subdivision  of  the  State* 
as  a  town  or  county,  by  authority  derived  from  the  State. 
The  general  government  has  never  passed,  us  it  might  tlo* 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  any  form 
whatever  of  prohibitory  law  against  the  rum  traffic.  License 
laws  are  based  upon  the  idea  of  taxation  for  revenue,  and 
imply  a  sanction  of  the  ti'ade,  as  well  as  participation  in 
the  profits  thereof  by  the  whole  people,  who,  for  the  genei'al 
good  alone  J  can  exercise  the  taxing  power,  A  license  gives 
the  right  to  sell  in  consideration  of  the  fee  paid  to  the  people, 
and  pi*ohibits  such  right  to  those  who  will  not  pay  the  tax. 
The  same  sum  imposed  as  a  penalty  for  selling  in  violation 
of  a  prohibitory  law,  is  payable  for  each  and  every  sale,  and 
there  is  no  consent  to  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  public  what- 
ever. The  tact  that  the  penalty,  like  the  fee  for  the  license, 
goes  into  the  public  treasury,  is  of  no  consequence  at 
all.  These  license  law^s,  or  excise  law^s,  although  for  a 
w^hile  they  may  restrain,  are  no  ultimate  help  to  the  tem- 
perance reform.  They  are,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  defenses 
of  the  traffic,  and,  whether  high  or  low,  are  of  most  per- 
nicious final  tendency.  They  bribe  the  pul)lic  conscience, 
they  bewnlder  the  public  intelligence,  and  they  never  are  long 
enforced  in  those  provisions  which  are  sometimes  honestly, 
but  more  generally  with  bad  design,  attached  for  the  appa- 
rent purpose  of  restriction*  The  licensee  soon  violates  all 
these  restrictions,  and  then  is  as  liable  to  prosecution,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  common  seller  without  any  license  at  all, 
as  is  the  latter  at  the  suit  of  the  lic^^nsee  himself.  One  vio- 
lator of  law  will  not  prosecute  another  violator  of  law.  Then 
w'here  is  the  motive  for  prosecution  on  his  part,  the  creation 
of  which  is  said  to  be  the  great  excellence  of  the  license  law 
as  a  means  of  regulating  the  trade  ?  It  has  disappeared,  and 
the  license  law  is  no  law  at  all  in  its  practical  effect,  save  only 
as  it  does  the  general  coffers  till  with  the  price  of  blood.  So 
for  as  it  promotes  the  gilded  sjiluon  by  closing  the  low  grog^ 
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gery,  I  have  only  to  say,  the  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  far 
more  respeetjible,  and  a  less  cui'se  in  the  comnmnity  tlmn 
the  former.  Ten  groggerics  will  not  work  the  ruin  wrought 
hy  a  single  palace  of  strong  drink.  Treason  should  be  made 
odious.  Every  lover  of  his  country  should  vote  lor  the 
groggery  as  against  the  saloon.  The  license  law,  high  or 
low,  is  no  device  of  the  terapenmce  reform  nor  of  the  tem- 
perance agitation.  It  was  not  developed  by  it-  The  mortd 
sentiment  of  the  community  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
origin,  nor,  unless  under  a  giuevous  misapprehension,  with 
its  present  support.  It  has  existed  ever  t^ince  there  was  a 
tratfic,  and  for  Uie  sole  purpose  of  getting  money  out  of  it 
for  the  public  pocket,  and  might  just  as  well  be  applied  to 
the  coumiissiou  of  any  other  otfense  against  the  public  wel- 
fare by  those  who  w^ould  pay  for  the  liberty,  as  to  the  trade 
in  rum.  A  license  law  seems  to  me  to  be  radically  wrong 
in  principle,  pernicious  in  practice,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  one  has  ever  imposed  any  real  or  perniiment  restraint 
upon  the  gigantic  evil  with  which  civilization  is  now  cjUled 
upon  to  contend.  The  only  permament  good  efiect  of  such 
a  law  is  to  undeceive  the  confidi^nce  of  the  enemies  of  the 
ti'affic  in  the  efficacy  of  such  devices.  Sonie  people  will 
only  learn  from  an  experiment 

There  remain  to  be  considered  otily  the  SUite  nr»d  local 
option  laws,  which  have  assuuicd  to  prohibit  the  side  of 
alcohol  for  drinking  purposes.  The  amendments  to  Stat© 
constitutions  have  as  yet  become  hardly  an  operative  force. 

These  prohibitory  laws  have  partially  succeeded  and  they 
have  partially  failed.  Why  have  they  so  far  succeeded? 
Because  they  were  founded  upon  the  right  principle,  and 
hence  rallied  conscience  and  humanity  to  their  support. 
AVTiy  have  they  so  far  faileil  ?  Bcc^iuse  thc}^  were,  save  in 
the  principle  involved,  in  no  just  sense  prohibitory  laws  at 
all.  They  did  not,  and  they  do  not,  and  they  can  not,  when 
enacted  by  a  Stnte  only,  prevent  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  liquor  traffic  comprises  vastly  more  than  the 
retail  sale,  or  even  the  w*holesale  and  retail  transaction. 
The  liquor  traffic  is  pnictically  independent,  in  a  largo 
degree,  of  any  Stale,  and  in  an  absolute  degree  of  most  of 
the  States.     True,  if  the  drinking  habit  were  not  so  power- 
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ful  and  uni%'ersal,  it  might  he  somewhat  different*  But  now 
every  little  hamlet  and  almost  every  house  sends  forth  its 
cry  and  holds  out  its  money  to  the  whole  land  ami  to  the 
whole  earth,  begging  for  strong  drink.  It  can  be  uiade 
ever3'where,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  armies  and 
navies  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  world  if  it  come  from  l>eyond 
the  seas,  alcohol,  in  the  original  packages,  can  be  rolled  into 
the  ceUar  of  every  cabin  as  well  as  every  palace  in  the  coun- 
try. But  how  inadequate  and  what  a  misnomer  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  pro!iif>itory  law  which  can  only  forbid  the  sale  to 
the  consuniei"  in  a  State !  and  how  much  more  so  one  which 
is  operative  only  for  the  same  puqiose  in  a  county  or  town  J 
Even  the  State  constitutional  amendments,  w^hich  prohibit 
the  manufacture  4is  well  as  the  sale,  must  fail  —  inevitably 
fail.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  there  is  and  there  can  be 
no  remedy  but  in  a  national  constitutional  prohibitory  law. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  that  prohibition  does  not  [>ro- 
hibit  when  prohibition  has  been  trietl.  The  State  of  Maine 
has  very  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  her  people  by 
the  operation  of  her  quasi-prohibitory  law  ;  so  of  Xew  Hami>- 
shire  and  Vermont*  Ask  any  old  resident  of  any  one  of 
these  States  and  he  will  tell  you,  yea.  A  politician  with  a 
flask  in  his  pocket  or  ti  liquor  drummer  from  Boston  might 
bewail  the  failure  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  those  States,  but 
I  consider  these  laws,  imperfect  as  they  are  in  all  save 
their  motive,  in  their  practical  operation  miracles  of  good ; 
and,  considering  the  existing  appetite,  —  which  antedated 
tiio  law  and  the  existence  of  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
attempted  reform, —  the  enormous  and  concentrated  capital 
and  action  protected  by  nearly  all  State  and  the  over- 
whelming power  of  national  law  w^hich  makes  the  stuff  any- 
M^here  and  carries  it  everywhere,  I  say  deliberately  that  not 
even  the  law  against  murder  is  any  better  enforced  than 
these  poor,  halting  panigraphs  of  infantile  legislation,  nick- 
named prohilntory  laws.  A  truly  prohibitory  law  must  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  evil,  and  of  its  physical  causes  from  their 
origin  to  their  end*  The  nation  alone  can  assert  that  full 
jurisdiction  and  exorcise  the  necessary  power. 

We  have  been  one  hundred  years  convincing  science,  re* 
ligion,  the  professions,  the  juilges  who  administer  the  crim- 
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inal  laws,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people»tbat  ulcohol  i 
poison*  unci  that  its  inaimfacture,  ftale  and  use  is  the  orgiin- 
^ized  destructiun  o(  individuiils  iiud  the  body-politic.  The 
ruature  nf  the  legislutiou  which  is  to  remove  and  reiiovute  nil 
id  now  to  be  considered  and  enacted  and  enforced,  Who- 
ever believes  that  the  destriictioa  of  the  liquor  traffic  h  not 
a  national  issue  has  made  a  mistake*  Whoever  does  not 
couiprehend  that  the  removal  of  that  evil  is  a  duty,  which 
the  nation  is  about  to  perform,  fails  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Everywhere  the  question  is  up.  Tn  the  North 
and  in  the  South ;  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio ; 
throughout  the  West  and  the  South-west ;  in  every  State  the 
agitation  is  in-epressible,  because  the  evil  is  gigantic  and 
omnipresent.  It  is  impossible  to  suppress  these  convulsive 
elTorts  of  the  social  system  to  free  itself  of  this  foreign  and 
destructive  element.  It  must  be  eliminated  or  society  will 
die.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cry  peace,  for  there  is  no  peace. 
Peace  without  a  complete  cure  would  be  the  most  dangerous 
symptom.  It  would  indicate  the  destruction  of  vital  power, 
presaging  decline  and  de^ith. 

The  American  people  must  do  something.  , 

What  had  we  best  do  next  ? 

The  Washiiigtonian  movement  swept  over  the  country,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  Hke  a  tidal  wiive  from  the  sea  of  life.  That 
movement  was  moml  suasion  in  its  most  powerful  manifesta* 
tion.  The  great  wave  subsided,  and  the  enemy  came  in 
once  more  like  a  flood  of  fire»  arul  there  be  those  who  believe 
that  the  huit  stsito  was  worse  than  the  first.  Was,  then,  the 
Washingtonian  movement  wrong?  Nay,  verily,  but  it  was 
incomplete.  The  tremendous  public  opinion  which  the  dis- 
cussion evoked  should  have  been  cr3'stallized  itUo  the  endur- 
ing ibrms  of  State  and  national  law.  The  triumph  then 
would  have  l»een  complete  and  the  work  secure.  We  have 
at  last  learned  something ;  and  we  are  still  learning  moi-e  and 
more,  that  it  is  what  we  save  that  makes  us  rich.  Deposit 
all  the  savings  of  reform  in  the  solid  banks  of  constitutional 
and  statutory  legislation*  St^ite  and  national,  and  the  liquor 
traffic  will  not  pauperize  this  generation  of  laborers  in  the 
field  of  tcm[)enmce  reform.  We  shall  have  a  most  precious 
inheritance  to  leave  to  the  generation  which  comes  after  u^ 
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\Vc  shuU  not  r^i>«*ut  ibe  niistnke  of  our  fathers.  Wbiiterer  we 
advance  we  shiiU  hold  by  ibe  rtntbority  of  \av9,  Tbo  on«  iiU* 
essential  thing  remaining  to  be  clone  is  to  i>ut  forth  every  ertbft 
to  secure  i>olitical  action.  State  political  action  in  imjxirtiailt 
but  national  political  action  is  all-iiuportant*  1  have  oadenv-  j 
orctl  to  itulicate  why  it  is  indispensable*  and  the  only  action 
which  can  render  that  of  the  States  either  permanent  or 
efficient.  If  either  should  wait  for  the  other,  by  all  iDcan^ 
let  the  States  ^rait  on  the  nation ;  let  all  the  people  of  all  tU© 
States  concentmte  upon  one  grand  effort  to  ainond  the 
national  coiiBtitution,  so  as  to  prohilut  the  nsanufaclure,  the 
sale,  the  importation,  the  expoitiiti/im  and  the  tran&i>ort«tioii 
of  alcoholic  bevemges  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
national  domain.  That  is  the  way  to  rescue  and  pi^e^en'e 
the  States.  It  is  eas}'  thus  to  create  the  popular  sentiment 
which  must  exist  within  the  States  in  order  that  li^jpslatioii 
may  be  secured  in  their  several  jurisdictions.  The  evil  i» 
national,  and  the  war  ivhich  saves  the  nation  must  be  fought 
by  the  nation.  The  constitution,  now  the  charter  of  the 
rum  power,  is  to  be  amended  by  securing  a  Iwo-thirdi*  vote 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  submitting  a  proposition  for  tiint 
purpose  to  the  States  for  their  action,  and  its  approval  by 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  number  of  the  States.  The  Prcs*  i 
ident  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  submission  of  tlie  jimpoi^iKl 
amendment  to  the  States,  because  he  legislates  only  by  veto^ 
which  is  nullified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  two  housea,and 
a  two-thirds  vote  must  be  secured  in  its  favor  in  the  first 
place.  Between  the  submission  to  the  States  and  nitification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  a  eonsidendile  period  miglit, 
undoubtedly  would,  elapse,  but  we  should  euceoed  in  tbo 
end.  All  the  energy  of  the  reform  throughout  the  nation 
could  be  concentrated  upon  the  States  one  after  another,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that,  once  before  the  people,  wo  can  com- 
plete the  work  in  five  j'ears  time.  Nationally,  little  com* 
panitively  important,  can  l>e  done  now  but  to  get  tivo-thirds 
of  both  hotises  of  Congress  to  vole  to  sul)mit  the  propowjd 
amendment  to  the  people.  It  is  nothing  to  us  whether  a 
senator  or  a  representative  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  a 
Prohibitory  party  man  or  a  Labur  man,  whetht^r  he  i^  for 
licenae    or  prohibition,  provided  ho   will  vota  to  take  Ibo 
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sense  of  the  people  upon  such  u  proposed  amendment.  77iat 
is  what  we  want  of  him  noii\  Only  thi**  and  nothing  more» 
What  honest  man  can  say  that  this  reijucist  is  nnre-asomible? 
What  political  party  which  cares  for  political  freedom  ciin 
deny  to  the  millions  who  desire  to  be  heard  upon  this  tre- 
mendous question  of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of 
tlie  country,  ?o  as  to  preserve  the  existence  of  our  nation  and 
of  our  civilization  before  the  only  tribunal  which  can  decide 
it*  the  exeTOse  of  this  fimdamental  right?  We  ask  no  man 
or  party  now  to  pledge  himself  to  advocate  the  amendment 
l>efore  the  people  ;  we  will  take  care  of  that  when  we  get  to 
the  people.  But  we  demand  that  he  shall  give  to  us  and  that 
political  parties  shall  give  to  us  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  the 
jiroper  forum  —  the  forum  of  the  people  —  which  is  our 
right.  It  is  our  concern,  not  his  or  theirs,  whether  we  are 
defeated  or  not  when  we  reach  the  people  of  the  several 
States*  This  is  the  tempenince  issue  now  rising  in  this 
whole  land,  and,  until  this  is  decided,  no  party,  man  or  fac 
tion  can  project  one  of  comparatively  serious  importance 
into  national  politics.  There  is  tempenmco  sentiment 
enouojh  to  choose  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of  submitting 
eucii  m\  amendment  to  the  people  in  the  very  next  House  of 
Kepresentiitives,  provided  it  wonlil  go  into  tJie  primaries  and 
the  conventions  of  political  parti<ts  now  existing,  and  then 
suppoil  in  good  faith  at  the  ])olls  the  man  who  should  have 
been  pledged  to  submit  the  amendment  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  The  Senate  wouhl  surely  vote  immediately  with  the 
House  upon  this  proposition.  This  amendment  might  be 
thus  submitted  to  the  people  in  181)0^  and  the  amendment 
itself  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  tlie  land  before  the  close  of 
the  century. 

Oh,  fools  nnd  blind  !  Can  wo  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times? 

No  more  mistakes  should  be  made.  The  working  |RH>pIc 
of  this  country  are  witli  us,  and  the  whole  temperance  vote 
should  combine  for  the  submi>ssiou  of  such  an  umen<lment. 
Control  the  primaries  and  nominating  conventions.  They 
are  the  hiding-places  of  political  power.  This  ought  not  lo 
be  a  i«irty  question ;  there  sliould  be  unanimity  in  a  matter 
like  this,  but  I  fear  we  can  not  ho[>e  so  much  as  this  for 
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our  country.     It  would  be  the  millennium.     But  let  us  try* 
Some  party  will  adopt  the  issue  and  in  this  sign  conquer. 

I  iiMve  ibus  eudeuvored  to  answer  the  question,  what  had 
better  next  be  done  in  the  tempemneo  reform*  Every  iiuiu, 
woman  and  child  is  interested  in  the  answer ;  future  genera- 
tions depend  upon  that  answer  tor  their  destiny  of  weal  or  of 
woe.  Without  undervaluing  loctd  and  State  agitation  and 
legislation,  let  us  concentrate  every  energy  and  effort  u[x>n 
the  one  great  work  of  securing  the  submission  of  a  proposed 
national  amendment  to  the  people  of  the  States*  Then  we 
shall  have  l)efore  us  a  period  of  agiiatiou  in  the  States  for  its 
ratification  there.  Thus  we  shall  have  regenerated  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  tremendous  powers  of  the  nation  will  soon 
throttle  this  Giant  Despair,  who  is  feeding  by  day  and  by 
night  upon  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  countrymen.  Let  us 
wisely  conserve  our  forces  and  our  votes.  Peaceful  agencies, 
if  wisely  employed,  will  accomplish  the  grand  result.  Nu* 
merous  issues,  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  nvQ  alwaj^s 
pending,  and  great  parties  which  are  entrusted  witli  national 
control  must  embmco  and  simultaneously  deal  with  thorn  all 
or  {>erish,  for  they  have  no  i-ight  to  exist  after  they  decline 
or  fail  to  promote  the  pul)lie  good. 

Each  man  must  decide  for  himself  the  method  of  his  action- 
Let  us,  however,  at  least  concentrate  upon  tlie  things  to  be 
done,  that  tlie  tremendous  forces  now  dissipated  in  the  sand 
may  become  a  mighty  toiTent  of  beneficence  and  sweep  away 
the  nation's  curse.  Aliatinoj  no  whit  of  effort  in  the  wav  of 
instruction  or  persuasion,  increasing  the  activity  of  all  the 
agencies  now  emplo3^ed  to  influence  individual  municipal 
organizations  and  States,  let  us  lift  up  the  mighty  banner  of 
National  Constitutional  Prohibition.  Let  us  ourselves  con- 
template the  subject  from  this  higher  elevation. 

The  nation  refuses  to  permit  the  importation  of  criminals 
—  then  let  us  prohilnt  the  importation  of  the  cause  of  crimi- 
nals and  of  crimes.  We  refuse  to  receive  the  paupers  and 
outcasts  of  surrounding  nations  —  then  let  us  repel  from  our 
borders  the  primal  source  of  poverty,  WTetchedness  and 
despair.  What  we  refuse  to  receive  from  abroad  shall  we 
continue  to  manufacture  and  export  ?  What  we  refuse,  or 
ought  to  refuse  to  import  or  export,  because  of  its  malignant 
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and  destructive  work,  shall  we  as  a  imtion  cotitiinie  to  manu- 
fiicturot  distribute  and  consume  among  oursclvei>?  Shall  we 
l()tig<?r  divide  and  destroy  the  result  of  our  most  zealou?!$ 
etTorts  among  the  people  tmd  in  the  States  by  permitting  the 
national  constitution  and  national  power,  within  their  sphere 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  protect  the  manufacture,  the 
^clisitribntion  and  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  merchandise  of 
rdeath?  Nay,  verily,  if  the  new  century  h  to  complete  the 
temperance  reform  there  is  but  one  way  to  accomplii^h  it — 
National  Prohibition  must  be  our  watchword. 

Let  this  issue  be  carried  into  every  caucus  and  primary  for 
choice  of  delegates,  and  into  every  congressional  convention 
of  every  party  at  the  next  election  and  every  election ;  and 
let  every  voter  make  this  issue  one  of  the  great  tests  of  party 
feult}^  Let  the  same  issue  be  made  in  tlie  ciiucuses  which 
nominate  the  Legislatures  who  make  senators  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  choose  members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress who  will  demand  for  the  j>eople  whom  they  represent, 
the  opportunity  to  he  heaj'd  in  the  forum  of  the  States  for 
the  amendment  and  regeneration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  .so  that  this  sacred  instrument  shall  become  the  wnr- 
rant  for  the  destruction,  and  no  longer  the  charter  of  life  imd 
liberty  to  the  most  terrible  curse  and  crime  of  civilization. 
Tliii^  seems  to  itie  to  be  what  we  had  better  do  next.  The 
first  groat  national  step  taken,  the  iimcndment  (o  the  national 
constitution  submitted,  the  amendment  ratitied  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  the  geneml  government  clothed  with 
jurisdiction  to  prohilnt  the  manufacture,  sale,  im|>ortation, 
exportation  and  transportation  oi'  intoxicating  drinks  to  be 
used  as  a  beverage,  legislation  to  that  eml  placed  upon  the 
statute-book  of  the  land,  both  State  and  national  authorities 
harmoniously  comliining  for  the  destruction  of  the  tratiic, 
public  sentiment  awakened  everywhere  by  this  broad  antl 
universal  agitJition,  fused  and  consolidated  and  hurled  by  ihe 
arm  of  the  whole  peo|>lc,  will  strike  with  the  unity  and 
power  of  the  thunderbolt ;  and,  when  the  deafening  crash 
and  blinding  glare  and  sulphurous  smoke  and  smell  have 
passed  uway.  we  or  our  children  shall  behold  King  Alcohol 
prone  and  dead  in  his  own  gutter  —  shiin  by  the  lightnings 
of  Ciod. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  more  that  must  be  done.  We  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  our  own  redemption.  Our  nation  must 
become  an  active  agency  in  the  great  family  of  nations,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  traffic  throughout  the  world. 

The  business  must  be  placed  in  the  process  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction everywhere.  One  nation  in  earnest  can  set  all  the 
needed  machinery  in  motion.  Let  us  build  our  navy,  outlaw 
the  liquor  tmffic,  declare  it  piracy  when  conducted  on  the 
high  seas,  and  suppress  it  with  shot  and  shell.  It  is  worse 
than  the  trade  in  slaves.  Capture  or  sink  every  ship  that 
carries  the  contraband  article,  and  give  it  to  the  waves.  No 
nation  will  long  contend  for  this  traffic  against  the  sincere 
and  aggressive  action  of  the  American  people.  Kearly  or 
quite  every  Christian  nation  would,  after  a  brief  period  of 
agitation,  join  in  a  general  international  declaration  against 
the  trade  and  for  its  suppression.  Whatever  the  world  will 
not  tolerate  on  the  high  seas,  or  as  an  article  of  international 
exchange,  will  soon  cease  to  be  tolerated  within  the  home 
jurisdiction  of  the  separate  nations  which  make  up  the  whole. 

Let  America  take  her  position.  Ah  I  if  we  only  were  in 
possession  of  our  own  government!  If  we  were  only  in 
earnest  ourselves  1     Then,  what  might  we  not  do  next? 
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or  permit  required  by  the  statute*  The  defendant,  having  been 
found  guilty^  wob  fined^  in  each  case,  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  county  jail  until  the  fine  was  paid. 
Each  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  and 
thereby,  it  is  contended,  the  defendant  was  denied  rightSt  pTivi* 
leges,  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  third  case — Kansas  v.  Ziehold  Sc  ffagdin — was  commenced 
by  petition  filed  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  State.  The  relief  sought 
is;  1.  That  the  group  of  buildings  in  Atchison  County,  Kansaaf 
constituting  the  brewei^  of  the  defendants,  partnei*s  as  Ziebold  St 
Ilageliti,  be  adjudged  a  common  Duisance,  and  the  sheriff  or  other 
pi'oper  officer  directed  to  shut  up  and  abate  the  same*  2.  That  the 
tlefendants  be  enjoined  from  using,  or  permitting  to  be  used,  the 
said  premises  as  a  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  sold^ 
baitered,  or  given  away,  or  kept  for  bai'ter,  sale,  or  gift,  otherwise 
than  by  authority  of  law. 

The  defendants  answered,  denying  the  allegations  of  the  petition, 
and  aven'ing;  First.  That  said  buildings  were  erected  by  them 
prior  to  the  adoption,  by  the  people  of  Kansas,  of  the  constitution* 
al  amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Intoxiciiting 
liquors  for  other  than  medicinal,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes, 
and  before  the  passage  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  statute  of  that 
State.  Second.  That  they  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing beer,  and  cannot  be  put  to  any  other  use  ;  and,  if  not  so 
used,  they  will  be  of  little  value.  Third.  That  the  statute  under 
which  said  suit  is  brought  is  void  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Upon  the  petition  and  tond  of  the  defendants  the  cause  was  re- 
moved into  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Kansas  upon  the  gix)und  that  the  suit  was  one  arising  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  A  motion  to  remand  it  to  the 
State  court  was  denied*  The  pleadings  were  recast  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  equity  practice  in  the  courta  of  the  United  States ;  and^  the 
cause  having  been  heard  upon  bill  and  answer,  the  suit  was  dis* 
missed.     From  that  decree  the  State  prosecutes  an  appeal. 

By  a  statute  of  Kansas,  approved  March  S,  1668,  it  was  made  a 
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misdemeador,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisOQineot,  for  any  ooe, 
directly  or  indirectly^  to  sell  spiritnouB,  vinoaSi  fennented,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors,  witbotit  having  a  dram-shop,  tavern*  or  grocery 
license.  It  was,  also,  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  every 
place  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute Bhould  be  taken,  held,  and  deemed  to  be  a  common  nuisance ; 
and  it  was  required  that  alt  rooms «  taverns,  eatuig-hoases,  bazaars, 
restaurants,  groceries,  coffee-bouses,  ceUara,  or  other  places  of 
public  resort  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold,  in  violation  of 
law,  should  be  abated  as  public  nuisances.  Oen,  Stat:  Kans^^ 
1868,  eh.  35, 

But,  in  1880,  the  people  of  Kansas  adopted  a  more  stringent 
policy*  On  the  2d  of  >iovember  of  that  year,  they  ratified  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution,  which  declared  that  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  should  be  forever  prohibit- 
ed in  that  State,  except  fur  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical 
purposes. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  that  amendment,  the  legislature  repeal- 
ed the  act  of  1868,  and  passed  an  act,  approved  February  19,  1881, 
to  take  effect  May  1,  1881,  entitled  **  An  act  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medical,  scien- 
tific, and  mechanical  purposes,  and  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
and  sale  thereof  for  such  excepted  }>urpose&/'  Its  first  section 
provides  **  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  roanufncture,  sell, 
or  bai'ter  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  fermented,  or  other  intoxl- 
eating  liquors  shall  be  guilfy  of  a  misdemeanor :  FrQinded^  hcwever^ 
Thnt  such  liquors  may  be  sold  for  me<lieal,  scientific,  and  mechan- 
ical purposes,  as  provided  in  this  act.**  The  second  section  makea 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  baj'txir  for  either  of  such  ex- 
cepted  purposes  any  malt,  vinous,  spirituous,  fermented,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors  without  having  procured  a  druggist's  permit 
therefor,  and  prescribes  the  conditions  upon  which  such  permit  may 
be  granted.  The  third  section  relates  to  the  giving  by  physicians 
of  prescriptions  for  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  used  by  their  pa- 
tients ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  sale  of  such  liquors  by  druggists. 
The  fifth  section  forbids  any  person  from  manufacturing  or  aasist* 
ing  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State*  except 
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for  medical,  scieDtiHc,  and  inechanic4il  purposes,  and  makes  provis* 
ion  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  engage  in  the  business  of  mann* 
facturing  liquors  for  such  excepted  purposes*  The  seventh  section 
declares  it  to  be  a  mtsdemeanor  for  any  person,  not  having  the  re- 
quired permit,  to  sell  or  barter,  directly  or  indirectly,  spirituous,  malt, 
TinouB,  fermented^  or  other  intoxicating  liquors;  the  punishment 
prescribed  being,  for  the  first  offence,  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  one 
hundred  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  ninety  days  ;  for 
the  seoond'offence,  a  fineof  not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  six  months  ;  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence,  a  fine  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  imprisuoment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  months 
nor  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  flue  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  eighth  section  provides  for  stml* 
lar  fines  and  punisbraeiits  against  persons  who  manufacture,  or  aid^ 
assist,  or  abet  the  manufacture  of  any  intoxicating  liquors  without 
having  the  required  permit.  The  thirteenth  section  declares,  among 
other  things,  all  places  where  intoxicating  liquoi-s  are  manufactured, 
sold,  bartered,  or  given  away,  or  are  kept  for  sale,  barter,  or  use^ 
in  violation  of  the  act,  to  be  common  nuisances  ;  and  provides  that 
upon  the  judgment  of  any  court  having  jurisdiction  finding  such 
place  to  be  a  nuisance,  the  proper  officer  shall  be  directed  to  shut 
up  aud  abate  the  same. 

Under  that  statute,  the  prosecutions  against  Muglcr  were  institut- 
ed. It  contains  other  sections  in  addition  to  those  above  referred 
to ;  but  as  they  embody  merely  the  details  of  the  general  scheme 
adopted  by  the  State  for  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  the  purpoees  specified,  it  i» 
nnnecessary  to  set  them  out. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1885,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  amenda- 
tory and  Bupplementary  to  that  of  1881.  The  thirteenth  section  of 
the  former  act,  being  the  one  upon  which  the  suit  against  Ziebold 
&  Hagelin  is  founded,  will  be  given  in  full  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  opinion* 

The  facts  necessary  to  a  clear  anderstanding  of  the  questions^ 
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common  to  these  cases,  are  the  followlDg :  Mtiglcr  and  Ziebold  & 
Hagelio  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  beer  at  their  respective  es* 
tablishments,  (constructed  specially  for  that  purpose)  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1880.  They  continued  in  such  buBineBS  lu  defiance  of  the  statute 
of  1881,  and  without  having  the  required  permit.  Nor  did  Mugler 
have  a  license  or  permit  to  sell  beer.  The  single  sale  of  which  he 
was  found  guilty  occurred  in  the  State,  and  after  May  1,  1881,  that 
tSt  after  tlie  act  of  February  19,  18S1,  took  effect,  and  was  of  beer 
manufactured  before  its  passage. 

The  buildings  and  machinery  constituting  these  breweries  are  of 
little  value  if  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufactnriug  beer; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  statutes  are  enforced  i^aiust  the  defeudants 
the  value  of  their  property  wiU  be  very  materially  diminished. 

The  general  question  in  each  case  is,  whether  the  foregoing  stat- 
utes of  Kansas  are  in  conflict  with  that  clanse  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  provides  that  '*  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  tlie  pnvilegea  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
Ufe%  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law," 

That  legislation  by  a  State  prohibiting  tlie  manufacture  within 
her  limits  of  into^cating  liquors,  to  be  there  sold  or  bartered  for 
general  use  as  a  beverage,  does  not  necessarily  infringe  any  rights 
privilege,  or  immunity  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  made  clear  by  the  decisions  of  this  court,  rendered  before 
and  since  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  to  some  of 
which,  in  view  of  questions  to  be  presently  considered,  it  will  be 
well  to  refer. 

In  the  License  Cases^  5  How,  604,  the  question  was,  whether  C6r» 
tain  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshirei 
relating  to  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  were  repugnant  to  the  Con* 
stitutton  of  the  United  States*  In  determining  that  question,  it  be> 
came  necessary  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  conflict  between 
the  exercise  by  Congi^ess  of  its  p<>wer  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  countries,  or  among  the  several  States,  and  the  exercise  by 
a  State  of  what  are  called  police  powers.  Although  the  members 
of  the  court  did  not  fully  agree  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
33 
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decision  should  be  placed,  they  were  tinaiiimous  in  holding  that  the 
fiftatutes  then  tinder  examination  were  not  ioconsisteut  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  act  of  Congress, 
Chief  Justice  Taney  said  :  **lf  any  State  deems  the  retail  and  iD- 
ternal  tratllc  in  ardent  spirits  injimousto  its  citizens,  and  calculat- 
ed to  produce  idleness,  vice,  or  dobanchery,  I  see  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  it  from  regulating  and 
restraining  the  traffic,  or  from  prohibiting  it  altogether,  if  it  thinks 
proper.**  Mr.  Justice  MoLean,  among  other  things,  said :  '*  A 
State  regulates  its  domestic  commerce,  contracts,  the  transmission 
of  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  acts  upon  internal  matters  which 
relate  to  its  moral  and  political  welfare.  Over  these  subjects  tlie 
Federal  government  has  no  power.  *  ^  The  acknowledged  police 
power  of  a  State  extends  often  to  the  destruction  of  propeity-  A 
nuisance  may  be  abated.  Everything  prejudicial  to  the  health  or 
morals  of  a  city  may  be  removed.**  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  observ- 
ed ;  '*  How  can  they  [the  States]  be  sovereign  within  their  respec- 
tive spheres,  without  power  to  regulate  all  their  internal  oommerce» 
as  well  as  police,  and  direct  how,  when  and  where  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  articles  intimately  connected  either  with  public  morals  or 
public  safety  or  public  prosperity  ?  "  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  in  still  more 
emphatic  language,  said:  "The  true  question  presented  by  these 
cases,  and  one  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  evade,  is  whether  the 
States  have  a  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  consumption  of  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  which  they  believe  to  be  pernicious  in  its  efifects, 
and  the  cause  of  disease,  pauperism,  and  crime.  •  .  Without 
attempting  to  define  what  are  tlie  peculiar  subjects  or  limits  of  this 
power,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  every  law  for  the  restraint 
or  punishment  of  crime,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
health  and  morals  must  come  within  this  category.  .  .  It  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  State  legislation  now  under 
consideration,  to  an%iy  the  appalling  statistics  of  misery,  pauper- 
ism and  crime  which  have  their  origin  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  ardent 
epirits.  Tlie  police  power,  which  is  excluBively  in  the  States,  is 
aloue  competent  to  tlie  correct  ion  of  these  gi*eat  evils,  and  all 
measures  of  restraint  or  prohibition  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose 
are  within  the  scope  of  that  authority." 
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la  Bartem^yer  v.  Iowa,  18  Wall.  129,  it  was  said  that  prior  to 
the  adoptioD  of  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendmenti  State  entictmeDts, 
regulating  or  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  raised  no 
question  under  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Uuited  States;  and  that 
such  legislation  wab  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective  States^ 
subject  to  no  other  limitations  than  those  imposed  by  tlieir  own  eon* 
stitutions,  or  by  the  general  principles  supposed  to  Limit  all  legist  a* 
tive  power.  Referring  to  the  contention  that  the  right  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  was  secured  by  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
court  said  that  '^  so  far  as  such  a  right  exists,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
rights  growing  out  of  citizenship  of  tbe  United  States,"  In  Beer 
Co.  V.  M<U8aehus6tts,  07  U.  S*  38,  it  was  said,  that,  **  as  a  measure 
of  police  regulation,  looking  to  the  preservation  of  public  morals, 
a  State  law  prohibit! ug  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  not  repugnant  to  any  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Finally,  in  Foster  v.  Kansas,  112  U.  S,  206,  the 
court  said  that  the  tjuestion  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  a 
State  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
was  no  longer  an  open  one  in  this  court.  These  cases  rest  upoo 
the  acknowledged  right  of  the  States  of  the  Union  to  control  their 
pui^ly  internal  affairs^  and,  in  so  doing,  to  protect  the  health, 
morals,  and  safety  of  their  pet>ple  by  regulations  that  do  not  inter* 
fere  with  the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government, 
or  violate  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  power  to  establish  such  regulations,  as  was  said  in  Gibbons  v. 
0(fden,  9  Wheat.  203,  reaches  everything  within  tlie  territory  of  a 
State  not  surrendered  to  the  national  government. 

It  is,  however,  contended,  that,  although  tlie  State  may  prohibit 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  sale  or  barter  within  her 
Mmlts,  for  general  use  as  a  beverage,  ''  no  convention  or  legislature 
has  the  right,  under  our  form  of  government,  to  prohibit  any  citi- 
zen from  manufacturing  for  his  own  use,  or  for  export,  or  storage, 
any  article  of  food  or  drink  nut  eudangering  or  affecting  the  rights 
of  others.**  The  argument  made  in  support  of  the  first  branch  of 
this  proposition,  briefly  stated,  is,  that  in  the  implied  compact  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  citizen  certain  rights  are  reserved  by  the 
latter,  which  are  guaranteed  by  tbe  constitutional  provision  protect* 
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ing  persons  against  being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  propertj, 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  with  which  the  State  cannot  loter- 
fere ;  that  among  those  rights  is  that  of  manufacturing  for  one's 
use  either  food  or  drink  ;  and  that  while,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Coinniune,  the  State  may  conti*ol  the  tastes,  appetites^ 
habits,  diess,  food,  and  drink  of  the  people,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, based  uix)a  the  iudividuality  and  intelligence  of  the  citizen, 
does  not  claim  to  control  him,  except  as  to  his  conduct  to  others, 
lea\ing  him  the  sole  judge  as  to  all  that  only  afifects  himself. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition,  and  the  argument  made 
in  support  of  it,  equally  concede  that  the  right  to  manufacture 
cbink  for  one*s  personal  use  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  such 
manufacture  does  not  endanger  or  affect  the  rights  of  others.  If 
such  manuf actm^e  does  prejudicially  afifect  the  right  and  interests  of 
the  commimity,  it  follows,  from  the  very  premises  stated,  that  so- 
ciety has  the  power  to  protect  itself,  by  legislation,  against  the  in* 
jurious  consequences  of  that  business.  As  was  said  in  Munn  t. 
Illintns^  94  U.  S.  124,  while  power  does  not  exist  with  the  whole 
people  to  control  rights  that  are  purely  and  exclusively  private, 
government  may  require  ''  each  citizen  to  so  conduct  himself,  and 
so  use  his  own  property,  as  not  unnecessarily  to  injure  another," 

But  by  whom,  or  by  what  authority,  is  it  to  be  determined 
whether  the  manufacture  of  particular  aiticles  of  tkink,  either  for 
general  use  or  fur  the  personal  use  of  the  maker,  will  injuriously 
affect  the  public?  Power  to  determine  such  questions,  so  as  to 
bind  all,  must  exist  somewhere  ;  else  society  will  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  few,  who,  regarding  only  their  own  appetites  or  paasionB^ 
may  be  willing  to  imperil  the  peace  and  security  of  the  many,  pro- 
vided only  they  are  permitted  to  do  as  they  please*  Under  our  sys- 
tem that  power  is  lodged  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern* 
ment.  It  belongs  to  that  department  to  exert  what  are  known  as 
the  police  powers  of  the  State,  and  to  determine,  primarily,  what 
measures  aie  appropriate  or  needful  for  tlie  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic morals,  the  public  health,  or  the  public  safety. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  every  statute  enacted  ostensibly  for 
the  promotion  of  these  ends,  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  police  powers  of  the  State.     There  ai*e,  of  necessity, 
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Umita  beyond  which  kgisl&tioik  eannot  rightfully  go*  While  every 
possible  prediUBptioD  is  to  be  tndulged  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  a 
dtatnte^  {Sinking  Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  718,)  the  courts  must  obey 
the  CoDstitution  rather  than  the  law-making  departmeDt  of  govern- 
ment, and  must,  upon  their  own  responsibiiity,  determine  whetlier, 
in  any  particular  case,  these  limite  have  be«n  passed.  *'  To  what 
purpose,"  it  was  &aid  in  Marbury  v.  Madis^fin  1  Cranch^  197,  M7, 
*^  are  powers  limited,  and  to  what  purjxise  is  tliat  limitation  commit- 
ted to  writing,  if  these  limits  may,  at  any  time,  tie  passed  by  those 
intended  to  be  restrained?  Tlie  distinction  between  a  government 
with  limited  and  unlimited  powers  is  abolished.  If  those  limits  du 
not  confine  the  persons  on  whom  they  are  im]x>sed,  and  if  acts 
prohibited  and  acte  allowed  are  of  equal  obligation/*  The  courts 
are  not  bound  by  mere  forms,  nor  are  they  to  be  mbled  by  mere 
pretenses.  They  are  at  liberty — ^Lndeed,  are  under  a  solemn  duty— » 
to  look  at  the  substance  of  things,  whenever  they  enter  tipon  the 
inquiry  whether  the  legislature  bas  transcended  the  limits  of  Its 
authority*  If,  therefore,  a  statute  purporting  to  have  been  enact* 
ed  to  protect  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  public 
safety,  has  no  real  or  substantial  relation  to  those  objects^  or  is  a 
palpable  invasion  of  rights  secured  by  the  fundamental  law,  it  id 
the  duty  of  the  courts  to  so  adjudge,  and  thereby  give  effect  to  the 
Constitution. 

Keeping  in  view  these  principles,  as  governing  the  rebiUons  of 
the  judicial  and  legislative  departments  of  government  with  each 
other,  it  is  difllcuU  to  perceive  any  grountl  for  the  judiciary  to  de- 
clare that  the  prohibition  by  Kansas  of  the  manufacture  or  sale, 
within  hex*  limits,  of  intoxicatiJig  Ucfuors  for  general  use  there  aa  a 
beverage,  is  not  fairly  adapted  to  the  end  of  protracting  the  com* 
munity  against  the  evils  which  confessedly  rcipult  from  lhe^ezo6a> 
aive  tise  of  ardent  spirits.  There  is  no  Justification  for  holding 
that  the  State,  under  the  guise  merely  of  police  regulations,  b  here 
aiming  to  deprive  the  citir-t*n  of  his  con»titnllonal  rights ;  for  we 
cannot  shut  out  of  view  the  fact,  within  the  knowled^^e  of  all,  tliat 
the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety*  may  be 
endangered  by  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  nor  Uia 
fact,  established  by  statistics  accessible  to  every  one,  that  tlje  idle* 
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ness,  disorder,  pauf^erlsm,  and  crime  existing  in  the  eountry  ar«« 
in  some  degroe  at  leasts  traceable  to  this  evil.  If,  tbcreforet  » 
StaU*  deems  the  absolute  probibiliori  of  the  manafactare  and  sale, 
within  her  liraits,  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  other  than  medical* 
eeientific,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  to  be  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  society,  the  oourts  cannot,  without  usurping  legtala- 
live  functions,  o\'en-ide  the  will  of  the  people  aa  thus  expreaaed  bj 
their  chosen  representatives.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mere  policy  of  legislation^  Indeed,  it  is  a  fundamental  princijtle  in 
our  uiBtitutions,  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  public  liberty, 
that  one  of  the  separate  departments  of  government  shall  not  uaorp 
powers  committed  by  the  Constitution  to  another  department.  And 
so,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  manufacture  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  for  the  maker's  own  use,  as  a  beverage,  would  tend 
to  cripple^  if  It  did  not  defeat,  the  eflfort  to  guard  the  commaniQr 
against  the  evils  attending  the  excessive  use  of  such  liqnora.  It  la 
not  for  the  courts,  upon  their  views  im  to  what  is  best  and  safeai 
for  the  community,  to  disregard  the  legislative  determination  of 
that  question.  So  fai'  fiom  such  a  regulation  having  no  relation  to 
the  general  end  sought  to  be  accomplished,  the  entire  scheme  of 
prohibition,  as  emtodied  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Kanaaa, 
might  fait,  if  the  right  of  each  citi7<en  to  ma  nu  facta  re  intoxicating 
liquors  for  his  own  use  aa  a  beverage  were  ret*ognize<l.  Such  a 
right  docs  not  inhere  in  citljsenship.  Nor  can  it  bo  said  that  gor^ 
enimeiit  interferes  with  or  impairs  any  one's  constitutional  rights  of 
liberty  or  of  property,  when  it  determines  that  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  for  general  or  individual  use,  aa  a  \mv* 
erage,  are,  or  may  become,  hurtful  to  society,  and  constitute,  thero- 
fore.  a  business  in  which  no  one  may  lawfully  engage.  Tho«e 
rights  are  best  secured,  in  our  government,  by  the  ob&ervance,  upon 
the  part  of  all,  of  such  regulations  aa  are  eetablished  by  competi^Qt 
authority  to  promote  the  common  good*  No  one  may  rigUtf ally  do 
that  which  tl»e  law-making  power,  upon  re&aoDable  gi^ounda,  de- 
clai'es  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare. 

This  conclusion  is  nnavoidable,  unless  the  Fourteenth  Amende 
ment  of  the  Constitution  take~9  from  the  Statea  of  the  TJuton  thom 
powers  of  police  that  wer«  reserved  at  the  time  the  original  Coosti* 
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tutioQ  was  adopted.  But  ibis  court  has  declaimed,  upon  f uU  consld* 
oration,  in  Barbwrx*  Connolly,  113  U.  S.  SI,  that  tlie  Fourleeiilh 
Amendment  had  no  such  effect*  After  observing,  among  iither 
things,  that  that  amendment  forbade  the  tirbttrary  deprivation  of 
life  or  liberty,  and  the  arbitrary  8pi>liation  of  property i  and  &ecur* 
ed  equal  protection  to  all  under  like  circumstanced ,  in  respect  oa 
well  to  their  personal  and  civil  righta  aa  to  their  acquisition  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  the  court  said  :  ^*  But  neither  the  amend- 
ment— broad  and  comprehensive  aa  it  is — nor  aoy  other  amendments 
was  designed  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  State,  some  times 
termed  its  police  power,  to  prescribe  regulations  to  promote  the 
health,  peace^  morals,  education,  and  good  order  of  the  peoplct  and 
to  legislate  so  as  to  increase  the  industries  of  the  State*  develop  its 
resources,  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity." 

Undoubtedly  the  State,  when  providing,  by  legislation,  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  or  the  ]»tJbUc 
safety,  is  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  may  not  violate  rights  secured  or  guaranteed 
by  that  instrument,  or  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  powers 
confided  to  the  general  government,  Henderson  v.  Mayor  of  New 
York,  D2  V.  S.  259  ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Hmten,  'J5  Id.  465  ;  Xew  Or- 
leans Ga^  Light  Co.  v.  Louijtiana  Light  Co.^  115  Id  650 ;  Walling 
V.  Michigan,  116  Id.  446  ;  Tick  Wo  v.  ITopkim,  118  Id.  36C  ;  Mor- 
gans Steaviithi^i  Co,  V.  Louisiana  Board  of  Health,  Id.  455. 

Upon  this  ground— if  we  do  not  raisapprchend  the  position  of 
defendants — it  is  contended  that,  as  the  primary  and  principal  use 
of  beer  is  as  a  beverage ;  as  their  respective  breweries  were  erected 
when  it  was  lawful  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  every 
purpose ;  as  such  establishments  will  become  of  no  value  as  pro- 
perty, or,  at  least,  will  be  materially  diminished  in  value,  If  not 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  every  par|>ose ;  the  pro- 
hibition upon  their  being  so  employed  is,  iu  effect,  a  taking  of 
propeity  for  public  use  witliout  compensation,  and  depriving  the 
citizen  of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law.  In  other  worda^ 
Although  the  State,  in  the  exercise  of  her  police  powers,  may  law- 
fully prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale,  within  her  limits,  of  intoxi* 
eating  liquors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  legislation  having  that 
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object  in  view  canuot  be  enforced  against  those  who,  at  the  timet 
happen  to  own  property,  the  chief  value  of  which  consists  in  its  fit- 
ness for  such  manufactiiriDg  purposes «  unless  oompensation  is  first 
made  for  the  diminution  in  the  Talue  of  their  property,  rpsiilting 
from  such  prohibitory  enactments. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Foui-teenth  Amendment  is  inadmissible. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the    State  imtended,  by  adopting  that 
amendment,  to  impose  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  their  p^owers 
for  the  protection  of  the  safety,  health,  or  morals  of  the  conununi* 
ty.     In  respect  to  contracts,  the  obligations  of  which  are  pmtected 
ttgaiuat  hostile  State  legislation,  this  court  in  Butchers*   Union  Co. 
V*  Crescent  City  Co,,  111  U.  S.  751,  said  that  the  State  could  not, 
by  any  contract,  limit  the  exercise  of  her  power  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  public  health  and  the  public  morals.     So,  in  Stone  v.  MisslMip^ 
pi,  101  U*  S.  816,  where  the  Constitution  was  invoked  against  the 
repeal  by  the  State  of  a  charter,  granted  to  a  private  corporation, 
to  conduct  a  lottery,   and  for  which  that  corporation  paid  to  the 
State  a  valuable  consideration  in  money,  the  court  said  :  '^  No  leg- 
islature can  bargain  away  the  public  health  or  the  public  moralB. 
The  people  themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less  their  servants. 
Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to  their  preservation,  and  can- 
not divest  itself  of  the  power  to  provide  for  them."    Again,  in  New 
Orleans  Gas  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Light  Co.,  llfj  U*  S.  650,  672  :  ''  The 
constitutional  prohibition  upon  State  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts   does    not  reati'ict   the    power   of  the    State   to   protect 
the  public  health,   the   public  morals,  or   the   public  safety^    aa 
the  one  or  the  other  may  be  involved  in  the  execution  of   such 
contracts.     Rights   and  privileges  arising  from  contracts  with   a 
State  are  subject  to  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
health,  the  public  morals,  and  the  public  safety,  in  the  same  sense, 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  are  all  contracts  and  all  property, 
whether  owned  by  natural  persons  or  corporations/' 

The  principle,  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law,  was  embodied,  in  stibstanee, 
in  the  constitutions  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adaption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment ;  and  it  has 
never   been   regarded  as  incomi)atible  with  the  principle  equally 
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1«  because  essential  to  the  ^eaee  aod  safety  of  society,  tliat  ail 
pi*o|)erty  in  this  country  is  held  under  the  implied  obligation  that  the 
owner's  u&e  of  it  shall  not  be  injurious  tu  the  cunnuuuity .    Beer  CfK  v. 
Maasachusetts^  D7  U,  S.  32 ;    Commonwealth  w  Alger^  7  Cuah.  58. 
An  illustration  of  this  docUnne  is  afforded  by  Fatierson  v.  Kentucky ^ 
U7  XJ*  S.  501*     The  question  there  was  as  to  the  validity  of  a  statute 
of  Kentucky,  enacted  in  1874,  imposing  a  penalty  upon  any  one 
selling  or  offering  for  sale  oils  and  fluids,  the  product  of  coal,  pe- 
troleum, or  other  bituminous  substances,  which  would  burn  or  ignite 
at  a  temperature  below  130**  Fahrenheit.     Patterson  having  sold, 
within  that  commonwealth,  a  certain  oil,  fur  whicli  letters- pa  tent 
were  issued  in  1^67,  but  which  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired by  said  statute,  and  having  been  indicted  therefor,  disputed 
the  State's  authority  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
This  court  upheld  the  legislation  of  Kentucky,  upon  the  ground,  that 
while  the  State  could  not  impair  the  exclusive  right  of  the  patentee» 
or  of  his  assignee,  in  the  discovery  descri1>ed  in  the  letters-patent, 
the  tangible  propeily,  the  fruit  of  the  discovery,  was  not  beyond 
control  in  the  exercise  of  her  police  powers.     It  was  said :  ^'  By 
the  settled  doctrines  of  this  court  the  police  power  extends,  at  least, 
to  the  protection  of  the  lives,  the  health,  and  the  propcily  of  the 
community  against  the  injurious  exercise  by  any  citisen  of  his  own 
rights.     State  legislation,  strictly  and  legitimately  for  police  pur- 
poses, does  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  necessarily  in- 
trench upon  any  authority  which  has  been  confided,  expressly  or 
by  implication,  to  the  national  government.     The  Kentucky  statute 
under  examination  manifestly  belongs  to  that  class  of  legislation. 
It  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  mere  police  regulation,  deemed  essential 
to  the  protection  of  tiie  lives  and  property  of  citizens,**     Referring 
to  the  numerous  decisions  of  this  oourt  guarding  the  {>ower  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  against  encroachment,  under  the  guise 
State  regulations,  established  fur  the  purpose  and  with  the  ef- 
feet  of  destroying  or  impairing  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution, 
it  was  further  said :  **  It  has,  nevertheless,  with  marked  distinct- 
ness and  uniformity,  recognized  the  necessity,  growing  out  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  civil  society',  of  upholding  State  police 
regulattouH  which  were  enacted  in  good  faith,  and  had  appropriate 
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ADcl  direct  connection  with  that  protectioa  lo  Ufe,  health,  and  pro* 
perty  which  each  8tate  owes  to  her  citizens  ''  See  also  United 
States  V.  DetGitt,  9  TValL  41 ;  License  Tax  Cases,  5  Id.  4<52  ;  Per^ 
vmr  V.  Commonwealth^  Id.  475. 

Another  decision,  very  much  in  point  upon  this  branch  of  the 
case,  is  Fertiiining  Co.  v.  Hyde  Park^  97  U-  S.  659,  667,  also  de- 
ckled after  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  court 
there  sustained  the  validity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  village  of  Hyde 
Park,  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  passed  under  legislative  authority^ 
forbidding  any  person  from  transporting  through  that  village  oflfal 
or  other  ofifensive  or  unwholesome  matter,  or  from  maintaining  or 
carrying  on  an  offensive  or  unwholesome  business  or  establishment 
within  its  limits*  The  Fertilizing  Company  had,  at  large  expense, 
and  under  authority  expressly  confeiTed  by  its  charter,  located  its 
works  at  a  particular  point  in  the  county.  Besides,  the  charter  of 
the  village,  at  that  time,  provided  that  it  should  not  interfere  with 
parties  engaged  in  transporting  animal  matter  from  Chicago,  or 
from  manufacturing  it  into  a  fertilizer  or  other  chemical  product. 
The  enforcement  of  the  ordinance  in  question  operated  to  destroy  tha 
business  of  the  company,  and  seriously  to  impair  the  valne  of  its 
property.  As,  however,  its  business  bad  become  a  nuisance  to  the 
community  in  which  it  was  conducted,  producing  discomfort,  and 
often  sickness,  among  large  masses  of  people,  the  comt  maintained 
the  authority  of  the  village,  acting  under  legislative  sanction,  to 
protect  the  public  health  against  such  nuisance.  It  said :  '*  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  police  jwwer  of  the  State  was  applicable  and 
adequate  to  give  an  effectual  remedy.  That  power  belonged  to  the 
States  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted.  They  did  not 
surrender  it,  and  they  all  have  it  now.  It  extends  to  the  entire  pro- 
perty and  business  within  their  local  jurisdiction.  Both  are  subject 
to  it  in  aU  proper  cases.  It  rests  upon  the  fundamental  pnnciple 
that  every  one  shall  so  use  his  o\mi  as  not  to  wrong  and  injure 
another*  To  regulate  and  abate  nuisances  is  one  of  its  ordinary 
functions,'* 

It  is  supposed  by  the  defendants  that  the  doctrine  for  which  they 
contend  is  sustained  by  Pumpelbj  v*  Green  Bay  Co,^  13  Wall.  168. 
But  in  that  view  we  do  not  coucur.     That  wa&  an  action  for  the  re- 
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CO  very  of  damages  for  the  overflowing  of  the  phuntiflTs  land  by 
water,  resaltiug  from  the  construction  of  a  tlam  across  n  river*  The 
defence  was  that  the  dam  coustitnted  a  part  of  tla-  system  adopted 
by  the  Mut^?  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Fox  and  AViseonttin 
rivers;  and  it  was  oontended  that  as  the  damages  of  which  the 
phiintiff  complained  were  only  the  r<fdult  of  the  improvement,  under 
legislative  ttauction,  of  a  navigable  ati-eam,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
compenaation  from  the  State  or  its  agcuta.  The  case^  therefore, 
involved  the  question  whether  the  overflowing  of  tJie  plaintiff's  land, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  practically  uniit  to  be  nsed^  was  a 
taking  of  property,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  Wis* 
eouflin,  pix>vidiiig  that  **  the  property  of  no  person  shiill  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation  tljerefor/*  Tliis  court  said  it 
would  be  a  very  curious  and  unsatisfactory  result,  were  it  held  that, 
*'  if  the  government  refrains  from  the  absolute  conversion  of  real  pro- 
perty to  the  uses  of  the  public,  it  can  desti'oy  its  value  entirely,  can 
inflict  irreparable  and  i>emianent  injury  to  any  extent^  can,  in  effect, 
subject  it  to  total  destruction,  without  making  any  oomfK^nsation, 
because «  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  that  word,  it  is  not  tnken  for  the 
public  use*  Such  a  construction  would  pervert  the  constitutional 
provision  into  a  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen^  as  those 
rights  stood  at  the  common  law.  Instead  of  the  government,  and 
make  it  an  authority  for  the  invasion  of  private  right*  under  the 
pretext  of  the  public  good,  which  had  no  warrant  in  the  laws  or 
practices  of  our  ancestors*" 

These  principles  have  no  application  to  the  case  under  conaideru' 
tion.  The  question  In  PumpeHy  v.  Or«*m%  Bay  Company  arose  un- 
der the  Staters  power  of  eminent  domain ;  while  the  question  now 
before  us  arises  under  what  are,  strictly,  the  police  powers  of  this 
Stat«,  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the  health,  morals,  and  safety 
of  tlie  people.  That  case,  as  this  court  said  in  Trftnnportation  Ca, 
V,  Chiea^Oy  99  U.  S.  642.  was  an  extreme  qualification  of  tlie  doc* 
tiinc,  universally  held,  that  **  acts  done  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
governmental  powers,  and  not  directly  encroacbing  upon  private 
property,  though  these  consequences  may  impair  ita  use,**  do  noi 
constitute  a  taking  within  the  meaning  of  the  consUtutional  provis- 
ion, or  entitle  the  owner  of   such  property  to  compensation  from 
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tbe  state  or  its  agentfi,  or  give  iilm  auj  right  of  action.  It  waa  a 
ease  in  which  there  was  a  **  permaneDt  flooding  of  private  proper- 
ty," a  *•  phyeicai  invasion  of  tbe  real  estate  of  the  private  owoer^ 
and  a  practical  ouster  of  his  possession.'*  His  property  waa>  io 
effect,  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and,  conse* 
quently,  he  was  entitled  to  compensation. 

As  ahready  stated,  tbe  present  case  must  be  governed  by  princi- 
ples that  do  not  involve  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  which  property  may  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
compensation.  A  prohibition  simply  upon  the  use  of  property  for 
purposes  that  aie  declared,  by  valid  legislation,  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health,  morals,  or  safety  of  the  community,  cannot  in  any  just 
sense,  be  deemed  a  taking  or  an  appropriation  of  property  for  tbe 
public  beneM.  Such  legislation  does  not  disturb  the  owner  in  the 
control  or  use  of  liis  property  for  lawful  purposes,  nor  restrict  his 
right  to  disixjse  of  it,  but  is  only  a  declaration  by  the  State  that  its 
use  by  any  one,  for  certaiu  forbidden  purposes,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests.  Nor  can  legislation  of  that  character  come  withio 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  in  auy  case,  unless  it  is  apparent  that 
its  real  object  is  not  to  protect  the  community,  or  to  promote  the 
general  well-being,  but,  under  the  guise  of  police  regulation,  to  de- 
prive the  owner  of  his  liberty  and  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  Tbe  power  which  the  States  have  of  prohibiting  such  use  by 
individuals  of  tlieir  property  as  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  health,  the 
morals,  or  the  safety  of  the  public,  is  not — and,  consistently  with 
the  existence  and  safety  of  organized  society,  cannot  be,  burdened 
with  the  condition  that  the  State  must  compensate  such  individual 
owners  for  pecuniary  losses  they  may  sustain,  by  reason  of  their 
not  being  peiTnitted,  by  a  noxious  use  of  their  property,  to  inflict 
injury  upon  the  community.  The  exercise  of  the  police  power  by 
the  destruction  of  property  which  is  itself  a  public  nuisance,  or  the 
prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  particular  way.  whereby  its  value  be- 
comes depreciated*  is  very  different  from  taking  property  for  public 
use,  or  from  depriving  a  person  of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  In  the  one  case,  a  nuisance  only  is  abated  ;  in  the  other*  un- 
offendins:  property  is  taken  away  from  an  innocent  owner. 

It  is  true,  that,  when  the  defendants  in  these  cases  purchased  or 


effected  their  breweries,  the  laws  of  the  State  did  not  forbid  the 
ftiaoafacturB  of  intoxicating  liquors .  But  tlie  state  did  not  there- 
by give  any  assurance,  or  come  under  an  obligation,  t[mt  its  legis)a« 
tioQ  upon  thni  subject  would  remain  unchanged*  Indeed,  as  was 
Baid  in  Sione  v  MUnssippi^  101  U»  S.,  the  supervision  of  the  pub- 
lic health  and  the  public  morals  is  a  governmental  power,  '*  con- 
tinuing in  ltd  nature/'  and  '^to  be  dealt  with  ab  the  gpecinl  exigen- 
cies of  the  mora<»nt  may  retiuire;  "  and  that,  '•  for  this  purpose*  the 
largest  legislative  discretion  is  allowe4l,  and  the:  discretion  cannot 
be  parted  witli  any  more  than  the  power  itself.'*  So  in  Beer  Co*  v. 
Massachiisftfs^  if!  U.  8.  32 :  *^  If  the  public  safety  or  the  pubUo 
morals  require  the  discontinuance  of  any  manufacture  or  traffic^ 
the  hand  of  the  legislature  cannot  be  stayed  fix>m  providing  for 
its  disconlinuaiiee  by  any  incidental  liJoODvemeDce  which  individuals 
or  corporations  may  suffer.*' 

It  now  remains  to  consider  certaia  questions  relating  particularly 
to  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1885.  That  section — whlcli 
takes  the  place  of  section  13  of  the  act  of  1881 — is  as  follows: 

**Sec.  13.  All  places  where  intoxicating  liijuorsare  mtuiufactur- 
ed|  sold,  bartered,  or  given  away  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  or  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  kept  for  sale, 
barter  or  delivery  in  violation  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declaimed  to 
be  commtm  nuiiiances>  and  upon  the  judgment  of  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  fiuiling  such  place  to  be  a  nuisance  under  this  section^ 
the  sheriff,  his  deputy,  or  under  sheriff,  or  any  constable  of  the 
proper  county,  or  marshal  of  any  city  where  the  same  is  located, 
shall  be  duected  to  shut  up  and  abate  such  place  by  taking  posnes- 
sioD  thereof  and  destroying  all  intoxicating  liquors  found  therein, 
together  with  all  signs,  screens^  bars,  bottles^  glasses,  and  other 
property  used  in  keeping  and  maintaining  said  nuisance,  and  the 
owner  or  keeper  thereof  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  ml  judged  guilty 
of  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollani,  and  l>y  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  tlmn  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  ninety  days.  The  attorney-general,  county 
attorney,  or  any  citizen  of  the  county  where  such  nuisance  exists,  or 
is  kept,  or  is  maintained,  may  maintain  an  aotion  in  the  aameol  the 
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State  to  abate  and  perpetually  enjoin  the  same.  The  injcmctioo 
shall  be  granted  at  the  comiueoccinent  of  the  action^  and  no  boad 
shall  be  required.  Any  persoa  violating  the  terms  of  any  Injunction 
granted  in  such  proceeding,  shall  be  punished  as  for  contempt,  by 
a  flue  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  five  huodi'ed  dol* 
lars^  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days 
nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  in  the  ease  of  Kansas  w  ZUlold  S: 
Hageliny  that  the  entire  scheme  of  this  section  is  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive persons  who  come  within  its  provisions  of  their  propert)*^  and 
of  their  liberty  without  due  process  of  law ;  especially,  when  tnkeQ 
in  connection  with  that  clause  of  section  fom'teen  (amendat^^ry  of 
section  21  of  the  act  of  1881)  which  provides  that  •'  in  prosecutions 
under  this  act,  by  indictment  or  otherwise,  *  .  ,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  in  the  first  instance  for  the  State  to  prove  that  the  party 
charged  did  not  have  a  permit  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  for  the 
excepted  purposes." 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  anything  in  these  regulations  inconsist- 
ent with  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty  and  property.  The 
State  having  authority  to  prohibit  the  manufactui'e  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicatiug  liquors  for  other  than  medical,  scicntitic,  and  mechanical 
purposes,  we  do  not  doubt  her  power  to  declare  that  any  place, 
kept  and  maintained  for  the  illegal  manufactm^e  and  sale  of  such 
liquors,  shall  be  deemed  a  common  nuisance,  and  be  abated*  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  provide  for  the  iudietmetit  and  trial  of  the  of- 
fender. One  is  a  proceeding  against  the  property  used  for  forbid- 
den purposes,  while  the  other  is  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender. 

It  is  said  that  by  the  13th  section  of  the  act  of  1KH5,  the  legisla- 
ture, finding  a  brewery  within  the  State  in  actual  operatioo,^  without 
notice,  trial,  or  hearing,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  its  arbitrary 
caprice,  declares  it  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  and  then  prescribes 
tlie  cousequences  which  are  to  follow  inevitably  by  judicial  man- 
date required  by  the  statute,  and  involving  and  peiTQitting  the  ex- 
ercise of  no  judicial  discretion  or  judgment ;  that  the  brewery  being 
found  in  operation,  the  court  Is  not  to  detsTtnine  whether  it  is  a 
common  nuisance,  but,  under  the  command  of  the  statute,  is  to 
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find  it  to  be  one :  tlmt  it  is  not  the  liquor  made,  or  the  making 
of  it,  which  is  thus  enacted  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  but  tho 
place  itself,  including  all  the  propeity  used  in  keeping  and  main- 
taining  the  common  nuisance ;  that  the  judge  hariiig  thus  signed 
without  inquir\' — and,  it  may  be,  contraiy  to  the  fact  and  against 
hift  own  judgment — the  edict  of  the  legislature,  the  court  is  com- 
manded to  take  possession  by  its  officers  of  ttie  place  and  shut  it 
up ;  nor  ia  all  this  destruction  of  property,  by  legislative  edicts  to 
be  made  as  a  forfeiture  consequent  upon  conviction  of  any  offence, 
but  merely  because  the  legislature  so  commands ;  and  it  is  done  by 
a  coMvt  of  equity y  without  any  previous  conviction  tirst  had,  or  any 
trial  knovrn  to  the  law. 

This,  certainly,  is  a  formidable  arraignment  of  the  legislation  of 
Kansas,  and  if  it  were  founded  upon  a  just  interpretation  of  her 
statutes,  the  court  would  have  no  difflculty  in  declaring  that  they 
could  not  be  enforced  without  infringing  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  citijsen.  But  those  statutes  have  no  such  scope  and  are  at* 
tended  with  no  such  results  as  the  defendants  suppose.  The  court 
is  not  retiuired  to  give  effect  to  a  legislative  '*  decree*'  or  ^*  edict,** 
unless  every  enactment  by  the  law-making  power  of  a  State  is  to  be 
characterized.  It  is  not  declared  that  every  establishment  is  to 
deemed  a  common  nuisance  because  it  may  have  been  maintain- 
ed prior  to  the  pivssage  of  the  statute  as  a  place  for  manufacturing 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  statute  is  prospective  in  its  operation, 
that  is,  it  does  not  put  the  brand  of  a  common  nuisance  upon  any 
place,  unless,  after  its  jiuiisage,  that  place  i^  kept  and  maintnined 
for  purposes  declared  by  tbe  legislature  to  be  injurious  to  tlie  com- 
nninity.  Nor  is  the  couit  requix*ed  to  adjudge  any  place  to  be  a 
common  nuisance  simply  because  it  is  charged  by  the  State  to  b* 
sucb.  It  must  first  find  it  to  be  of  that  eharaet**!-;  that  is,  must 
asceitain,  in  some  legal  mode,  whether  since  the  st4itut4.*  wa>^  passed 
the  place  in  question  has  been,  or  is  lieing,  so  used,  as  to  make  it  a 
»mmon  nuisance. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  |»ropo&ltion  that  proceedings  in  eiiuity 
for  tbe  purposes  indicated  in  the  tliirteenth  section  of  thi^  statutes 
are  inconsistent  with  ^m^  process  of  law.  **  In  regard  to  public 
nuisances,"  BIr.  Justice  Story  says,  **  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
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equitj?  seems  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  has  been  distiocd^ 
ti^aced  back  to  the  reigD  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  jurisdiction  b 
applicable  not  only  to  public  naisances,  strictly  so  called^  but  aba 
to  purpresturcfi  upon  public  rights  and  property.  .  .  •  In  case 
of  public  nuisances,  properly  so  called,  an  indictment  lies  to  abate 
them,  and  to  puuish  the  offenders.  But  an  information,  also,  lies 
in  equity  to  redresiJ  the  grievance  by  way  of  injunction."  2  Stories 
Eq.  §S  921,  922.  The  ground  of  this  jurifidiction  in  eases  of  pur* 
presture.  as  well  »<*  of  public  nuisances,  is  the  ability  of  courts  of 
equity  to  give  a  more  speedy,  eCfectuaL  and  pennanent  remedy,  than 
can  be  had  at  law.  They  can  not  only  prevent  nuisances  that  are 
threatened,  and  before  irreparable  mischief  ensues,  but  arrest  or 
abate  those  in  progress,  and,  by  prepetual  injunction,  protect  Uie 
public  against  them  in  the  future ;  whereas  courts  of  law  can  only 
reach  existing  nuisances,  leaving  future  acts  to  be  the  subject  of 
new  prosecutions  or  proceedings.  This  is  a  salutary  jorisdictioo, 
especially  where  a  nuisance  affects  the  health,  morals,  or  safety  of 
the  community.  Though  not  frequently  exercised,  the  power  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  courts  of  equity  thus  to  protect  the  public 
against  injury.  District  Attommf  v.  Lynn  and  Boston  S,  R,  Co., 
16  Gray,  245;  Atttj-Genl  v.  K  J,  Eailroad,  S  Greeu's  Ch.  139; 
AUy-General  v.  Tudor  Ice  Co,^  104  Mass.  244  ;  State  v.  Mayor^  5 
Porter  (Ala.),  279,  294  ;  Hoole  v.  Atiy-GensraU  22  Ala,  194  :  Atty- 
General  v.  Mimter^  1  Dev.  Eq.  13 ;  AUy-Gen*l  v.  Forhes^  f  Mylne 
&  Craig,  123,  129,  133  ;  Atty-GmH\,  Great  NoHliern  Balhmy  Ci>., 
1  Dr,  &  Sra.  161 ;  Eden  on  Injunctions,  259  ;  Kerr  on  Injunctioui 
(2ded.)i  IflB. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  statute  makes  no  proTision  for  a  jury 
trial  in  cases  lilce  this  one,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  mode  of 
trial  is  not  required  in  suits  in  equity  brought  to  abate  a  public 
nuisance.  The  statutory  direction  thnt  an  injnnction  issue  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  is  not  to  be  construed  as  dispensing 
with  such  preliminary  proof  as  is  necessary  to  authorise  an  injunc- 
tion pending  the  suit.  The  court  is  not  to  issue  an  injnnction  sim- 
ply because  one  is  asked,  or  because  the  charge  is  made  that  a 
common  nuisance  is  maintained  in  violation  of  law.  The  statute 
ieavea  the  court  at  liberty  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  that  an  injunc- 
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tlOD  will  mji  tk?  granted  to  restraiD  &  nuiBance^  except  niTon  i 
aatkfaetory  e^tdt^uce  tlml  oue  existe.  Here  the  fact  to  he  i 
tatoed  was,  not  whether  a  pUice,  kept  and  mainUiint^i  for  piiT\MMics 
forbidden  by  the  statute,  was,  per  se^  a  Doisanco — that  fact  being 
oonclcisiTely  determined  by  the  statute  itself— but  whether  the  place 
in  question  was  so  kept  and  maintained.  If  the  proof  upon  that 
point  is  not  full  or  sufiicient^  the  court  can  refuBe  an  mjtinctiont  or 
poetpone  action  until  the  State  first  obtains  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in 
ber  fsiror.  In  t^s  ease,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  defendaotB 
kept  and  maintainfed  a  place  that  is  within  the  statutory  definition 
of  a  oommcMi  nuisance.  Their  petition  for  the  removal  of  tha 
eaose  from  the  State  court,  and  their  answer  to  the  btll«  admtttel 
«?ery  fac4  neoessary  to  maintain  this  suit,  if  the  statitte,  under 
which  it  was  bcoogbt^  was  oonstitalional. 

Toudong  the  prorision  that  in  proseeutioiiSt  by  IndlcteieDt  or 
c^erwbe.  the  State  need  not,  in  the  first  instance,  prove  that  th€ 
defendant  has  not  the  permit  required  by  tiie  statate,  we  may  rt- 
mark  that,  if  it  has  any  apfxlicfttion  to  a  proceeding  like  thb,  it 
does  not  deprive  him  of  tlie  presomption  that  he  is  inoooent  of  any 
violation  of  law*  It  is  only  a  declamtiou  that  when  the  State  has 
proven  that  tiue  place  deacHbed  is  kept  and  maintained  for  the 
jDaim&etaie  or  sale  of  intoxioattng  liquors  etich  manttfactmre  or 
ssle  befog  itnlawf ol  exoept  for  specified  purposes,  and  then  only 
nodera  penult — ^the  proseontiaQ  need  not  prove  a  negative,  Baxmsly. 
that  the  defendant  baa  aoi  the  required  lioeiise  or  pmssL.  If  tbt- 
defeodaol  baa  sncb  license  or  permit^  be  can  easily  prodocr  it.  and 
thus  ovettfaffow  th%  prima  faeie  ca&c  established  by  the  Stale. 

A  portion  of  the  argument  in  bebalf  of  the  defenciaota  Is  to  the 
effect  tiiat  the  statutes  of  Kansas  forbid  the  mamifaotaie  of  loioxi- 
Cfttiag  liqnoirs  to  be  export^^  or  to  be  carried  to  olber  Stataa,  $md. 
upon  tbal  gfonod,  are  repugnant  to  tbe  dattse  of  tbe  Cooetltiitian 
of  tbe  United  States^  giv^iag  Congress  poiver  to  regulale  oommeror 
irilfa  forelgB  BsiloQS  and  among  tbe  several  Slates.  We  need  ooIt 
n^y,  upon  tJits  points  tliat  there  is  no  intiniataoci  in  tbe  record  thai 
ttie  beer  which  the  respective  defendants  manufaetnfed  was  intmd- 
ed  to  be  carried  otrt  of  the  State  or  to  foreign  cotrntries.  And, 
wiibont  expresring  an  opinioo  as  to  wbelber  sncb  facts  would  have 
36 
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constituted  a  good  defence,  we  observe  that  it  will  be  time  enoogii 
to  decide  a  case  of  that  character  when  it  shall  come  before  us. 

For  the  reason  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Couil;  of  Kansas  have  not  denied  to  Mugler,  the  plaint- 
iff in  error,  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  to  him  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  its  judgment,  in  each 
case,  is,  accordingly,  aflSrmed.  We  are,  also,  of  opinion  that  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  erred  in  dismissing  the  bill  of 
the  State  against  Ziebold  &  Hagelin.  The  decree  in  that  case  ia 
reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded,  with  directions  to  enter  a  decree 
granting  to  the  State  such  relief  as  the  act  of  March  7,  1885» 

authorizes. 

Bis  8o  ordered. 
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Ave ou*)i^^  continued* 
hum,  and  othorst  92,  93.  224;  *'half 
ibe  idiuta,  ohiJdreii  of  Intemper- 
ates/'  HowL%  tr>,  224*  Mortalitif, 
224;  alcobol  and  long  Hfe,  <»8; 
**  causes  littif  tlie  siokncss  and 
<le:ith.'"  lOii;  **  thirty-threie  percent, 
of  sickness  and  daiah  in  Nc-w  York 
City,"  IQt;  Nielfton*K  Statistics,  UXi; 
also  sec  **  Life  Insurance."  Aicohol 
in  Hereditary  Ejf'ect :  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarcli,  Elam^  etc.,  fXi;  "  four  gen- 
erations/'  \^6 ;  Staffordshire  clerg>'- 
man's  wife,  iHi,  97;  Ebing,  154;  h<^- 
redity  and  aicohol,  ifJ,  lfi2,  167, 
etc. ;  see  alst*  Insanity  and  Idiocy. 
Aicohot  tsjn^idered  as  Food:  "a 
poison,  can  it  be  a  food  ?  "  32 ;  '*  poi- 
son, not  food,"  Hargreaves,  74;  '* al- 
ways piMsoiis,"  Paine,  Dr.  W.,  140; 
**  by  no  ingenuity  a  fcKid/*  41; 
**  food  or  pol&on,"  Stillt,  125;  alco- 
hol not  food,  discussion  of  one  hun- 
dred paei'S,  Harg^reaves,  77;  Anstie 
confuted,  7H;  *'  not  food, but  j>oisoii,*' 
l»alton,  94*  **tt  poison  ana  in  no 
sense  a  food/'  Rembiiugh,  151,  Con- 
is  id*' red  ;**  n  Constructive  Food:  con- 
t;iins  no  nitrogen  or  constructive 
uubslance,  M;  does  it  fatten?  34; 
does  nrjt  build  tissues,  f:t2;  retiLrda 
digtsljon,  Todd,  Dowman,  Thomp- 
son* Monroe.  Urirgrrav^  .s,  ,S4  ;  '*  beef- 
steak 15ti  limes  miiTv  uiitrilloas  than 
wbae/'  15."^;  nutrition,  77;  Anstie 
confuted,  76;  Molescbott*8  Theory, 
alcohol  economizes  food,  exploded, 
75;  retarding  of  change  of  tissuea, 
not  healthy  growth,  Hammond, 
Davin.  liiO.  Considered  as  Force 
and  MuHCular  Food:  does  not  pro- 
duce force,  62;  muscular  excite- 
ment, not  muficubtr  force,  43;  mus- 
cular power,  42;  heat  and  force, 
Prout,  etc.,  14»>;  ui*es  up  nerve 
power,  Brodie,  le«ij>pns  muscular 
force,  Liilleniand,  Perrin,  H4.  Con- 
sidered as  Heat  Food:  h  it  heat- 
making?  36;  reduces  auinval  heat, 
Richardson,  :B;  Liehi^'s  Theory  on 
slight  inveMigation,  5*>;  why  it  does 
not  produce  heat,  analyzed,  40;  at 
first  increases  surface  lieat  one  per 
cent^,  hut  by  cooling  heart  and  in- 
ternal temperature,  38;  danger  of 
taking  alcohol  to  produce  heat  be- 
cause it  produce*  cold,  4'!;  does  not 
support  combustion,  Mark  bam,  8*1; 
heat  and  muscular  action,  Richard- 
son, Anstie,  Davis,  VM);  reduces 
heat,  Davis,  Prout.  Hammond, 
Smith,  Richardson,  H?*;  alcohol  a 
heat-diminirth^'r,  testimony  of  Arc- 
tic travellers.  Ross,  Kaiie.  Perry, 
Frank liii,  McRai\  ^Jreeley,  82;  at 
siege  of  Paris,  '*  did  not  warm,  but 
chill,"'  152.  Alcoktfl  fJ9  Afedk'hn^  r 
is  it  medicine?  ti2;  claims  for  it, 
"abundance  of  gastric  juice  may 
for  a  time  promote  digestion,"  152; 
*' great  valvio  in  critical  8t:iK*?8  of 
acute  diseatses/'  159;  ''neither  a 
food  nor  a  poison  hot  a  dru^,"  Peji- 


aod  to  be  h^n- 
n.     hay-fewr. 
14i»;   in   I 
Dtvvix,     1 


per,  158;  «u 
eficiftl     in  „ 

pneumonia,  WUdtt, 
weakncf^s,  confuu^. 
may  remove  or  n^    ' 
cause,  Palmer,  i 
cians  against   its 

and  Medicine,"  paper  by  lir,  ^\  i>. 
Davis.  129;  UQ/olL;  is  it  eTer  a 
medicine?  IHi,  117;  Lauiljert,  114; 
ease  of  young  man.  Lambert.  Jll; 
not  a  supposed  use  of  HicnhH  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  1'  mdi- 

cine,   Davis,   K^i;    as  uid 

antipyretic  surpassed  ui-ij- 

thetic  and  anod j  ne  bu  \  vis, 

V^3;  *' narcotic  or  an;  :\'^xt 

deceptive,**  Palmer,  i++,  uo»  a 
quart  in  thirty  years/'  Davis,  135; 
*' never  useful  as  a  medicine,"  '*  no 
excui»e  for  its  use  as  lo<id  or  medi- 
cine/' Paine,  Dr,  W.,  140;  *' neither 
food  nor  physic,"  Higginbotl4»mf 
140;  letter  of  Hammond,  fri4^;  "  nse 
a  concession  to  prejudice,"  Dnvtsi, 
h'^6;  **  heedless  ^re^gcript ion  asti- 
on  the  profesamn,"  Wilder,  A I 
Dr.,  148;  "may  be  stricken  I  _x_ 
curative  agents,'*  Hai^e^ves,  U*t»; 
"better  for  man  were  it  abolished/* 
Hammond,  59;  International  31  cd- 
ical  Declaration,  122.  AUvhot  and 
Labor:  ditstroys  one-tenth  of  hu- 
man capital,  Bourne,  15;  df^rojni 
wealth,  194;  alcohol  and  patiperiiim. 
IIKI,  101,  ll>8,  225.  Alcohol  ■  ■' 
Cnme,  l«i3.  KH,  ia\  225,  230, 
44J!r),  47*1 ;  drunkenness  and  \i 
'Mit\  4^>;  Sir  Matthew  Hj»le  umX 
other  judges,  ltj8,  etc,  Ai^^ohol  in 
Cow ni free,  14;  exchange  in  Ocean- 
ica.  21il ;  see  also  America,  Europe, 
Aitia^  Jndiiit  Africa*  Coiit/o  Valley^ 
Ocennica ,   etc. ;  al  so    V'  '  rf>in* 

ism ,  etc. ,  2tjtJ.    A  Irah -  'cd 

Potrer/uland  Mi/BttTi'  lik's 

box,  tfe4;  a  destroyer,  'M:!^,  tyrant 
compared  with  slavery,  284;  king, 
467;  the  enemy,  427;  Circean  pc»w**r 
aiminjp^  to  be  universal,  t^;  summed 
tip,  Richajdson,  55,  "Alcohol  and 
Man/*  Hargreaves.  Wm.,  Dr.,  136; 
"  Alcohol  and  Science,"  Hargrvaves, 
Wm..  Dr.,  5,  59,  m,  93,  i:ie>,  137: 
•*  Alcohol  as  Foot!  and  Pobon,'* 
Hargreaves,  136;  **  Alcohol  in  Hia- 
to^^,"  Eddv,  Richard,  D.  D.,  246, 
2r»<X  292,  42;j;  **  Alcnbol  in  its  Tbera^ 
peutic  Relations  a.s  Foo<i  and  ModK 
cine."  122. 

*'  Alcoholic  Enquiry  C i>m mission j** 
the  hill,  179.  217;  presented  in  vain 
to  six  congresses,  19o. 

Alcoholism,  1H,  9ti,  and  inignim. 

Aldehyde,  in  the  circulation ^  40,  01, 

Ale,  111;  iile.  heer  and  porter,  221; 
cost.,  21iU  fattens  by  its  starch  only, 
34;  Poughkeepaie,  14!>;  Albany  in 
pneumonia,  etc,,  149;  Green  ways  for 
indigestion.  Wilder,  14"  -'  - '  '''ig* 
I>er  cent,  alcohol,  12;   I  per 

cent,  alcohol,  L2;  £ui>  i  "ng« 
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l»cr  oeut.  (iloobol,  12;  in  FaU  River, 
Itfi. 

AlejLiuider^  (pti!<isly  indulgent,  10  ;  0/24. 
Ali'XttTtrjiHir,    Jsuri^iM    W,,    toUl    ali«tU 

iiM  i  .fijilify,  10, 

A  to  I  riRtliui,  have  worlds  to 

A1|;vrin,  wine,  1M9. 

AJlt'ii,  Proftt^rir,  till  alcoholj  130. 

Allen,  RloUftrd,  Rev.p  4ft6, 

Allison,    Jud^o,    aloohol  aud    orimd, 
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Ani'  ^olio  Total  Abstbonco 

Aiiunciui     <  iMirch    Teiiiiiwrinice    8ck 
ci*?ty,  4.*»7,  «k^ 

Attlpririni   lilil.rj-v,  :*t>8,  30t^  et/r. 

Aui*  it  the  I^romotian 

of  -iK  Am, 

Amtrii'iiit    Lt^iiiiii.'!i!nice  BucietVi   IHKK 

im. 

A  me  ri  can    Truk^t   Society,   triK't    221, 

428. 
Anjhorst  Colloge,  29a,  4r%\  Wu 
Aiidt^Ti^m,     Jar«»?>,     M.  D.«     Mfditial 

n*«vlaniUoii,  12  i. 
Andovi^r,  Frof*>8»»j*r  Suiart,  45e»« 
Andrew,  Jolui  A.,  Gov,,  argument  htf- 

tore  Mftssjachii«ett8  Legialntar©,  21, 

Atidrew«,  Alfred ,  Vrot,^  R2U 
Aniflf»^iixoi»  nfcfits  2.48. 

Aniin  ■■       '-■"-'    ■-■    -.'-•'■■'     '-     ?j\ 
i:  ,  111- 

ni.  iL  ^K 

162. 

•*  Atiniiaire  d4>  8t»tiBtliiu«/*  344. 

An^ti-     i.'r.MM..^  E,,  M.I>    '-    .!>-»»...► 
f/i  luubis  i^i 
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22;  oil 


on  alcfM  md 

taediciiiei  iniicuK'd  L»y  uihcrs,  7ti; 
on  alcoltol  hi^al  und  muAcular,  1^); 
ttlitnuliuits  and  ntirt'tnlicHt  Itis  theory 
txttinined,  TJ1>;  the  liinil  tui  ounce  of 
dloMtt'-'l  fn  tu-.^ntv-f'inr  lioitrH,  114; 
a  1 17;  Dr.  Rich- 

Anil-   --..    - -    .      ltJ**»  WoTiiiMi*« 

8utTnii;«i,  4ia.  4lii,  4U,  otc. 
Appleton,  Pni8id«Mit,  Bo wdoln  Collects 

45«i. 
**  Aquji  vitas,  ftquu  mortis/"  l^rc\  71. 
AriihlAn  tliMfovnrt^r  id  diHtilluUon,  \\t, 

121»  t^;  Ajuhinn  hsiniiug  12th  ti^th- 

tur\%  10. 
Arnmc  temper i--r v     »  -    1r»ncmnpe 

En^rlrttui  iiii'i  J77. 

Afehlii<i1injMj  <  -.1. 

Arn  ':ic<\s    ui     alixihol,    11^; 

A I  ilt'n,  tcistlinoov  on  alct>- 

Ard  drinkers  and  mortulity^ 

h.>  i^c,  4:u);  "  unliJitt  uplriu 

cvii  siiirnH,     AHlkiy  ('«>«>|«*rr  71. 

Arisioiir^,  .'^•l;  on  ht*redit«r>'  tilcuhol- 
ltm»  to. 


Arizottft,  202;  Hqoor  trmffic,  212;  ilUt- 

enicy*  308. 
Arkiin'iW4fi.  l.V).    '^»'    '«  '    ;i|i*— —    />& 
Amf»tt.  NeiU 
**  ArtJrle**  of  r 

.  lM9. 
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Ur  •.    111. 

Bai  I  ic  and  crime,  1870,  164 ; 

Kni  IhjIu'    <;nuiitil.     474.   8; 

CiilhoiK^    Toral    A!  ri^ 

477;  Niktioual  Pri  -i 

Rynodt  CiS  ;  Waisliio;^t"iM,iii   oi^^  i-iv, 

rH40,  4:«. 
Bui>tmU,  4U  ;  Bcthcd,  447;  chnrch  and 

tiiiiip<}nuj04?»  445»  etc.;  Sodttl  Utiiout 

rjii2. 
Bftnuwi  —  Rum  origin,  letter  u!  Airicaii 

king,  270. 
Biirl<n',  "  Von  CJin't  have  it  to  m&ke 

Bftii  -^  J.,  Mr«.,  Anpcrlntend- 

eiii  ^     "jnon'a  vvtirk,  W.  '.\  T 

U,,  6 Hi,  i"p:^4 .  portrait,  220. 
Barney,  J.   K.,   Mn*,,  W.  C 

524:  portrutt,  5.*i7. 
Barrrtt,  K.  N..  drink  Idll  of  FnlUsd 

Sbktea,  n«,   laa;    "  Nt^w   York  Gro- 

ctT/*  ja'v/o/;.,  UK'S. 
Ba»ontolanil»  rif*>rmation#  273. 

Wcst«^hest«r,  227. 
I.,    '*  Alcohol    jioSgons    th6 

Bcuntiiont,  Wm.,  Dr.,  on  Alexis  St. 
Miirtin,  exiKrimentB,  *«7,  ttS. 

B«i>cUcr,    H.    W.,    '*  IntiuicAntA  d*- 
«tpoy,"  IM- 
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Beer,  continued. 
in  Germany  and  Unit€?d  Kmgdom. 
248;    Canada,    214;     England,  240; 
bill,    tluited  States,  LW;   cost,  217; 
drinker,  quaint  ilefirntitm,  1 12. 

Belpium,  4W;  uatriotio  lea/j^uo,  15<), 

Bellaftmtaine,  Pa..  »ynod.  458,  50»». 

Belknap,  Dr.,  with  ftush.  favored  fer- 
mented drinks,  21)2;  and  teuiperauoe, 
4!M. 

BelBhazzar,  10. 

BengaU  cuniniiKsionf  2(M), 

Benin,  B..  Africa.  2<yi . 

Benson,  B.  F..  Rev* 

Bent.  M.  A..  Mrs.,  "  Bugler  of  W,  C. 
T.  V,,'"  port  nut,  407, 

Berlin»i>lJS;  mnierence,  2H2;  congress, 
*M},  and  Frt-e  t-ongo,  2<;i*,  27 L 

Berzetins,  living  organisuis  in  viuons 
fermentati<in,  H. 

Bethel,  Baptist,  Boston,  447- 

Bible  Christian  Cburt'li  and  temper- 
ance.  45^.'. 

Bible  readers,  \\\  C,  T.  U.,  514, 

Billing,  Arcliibald,  Dr*,  alcohol  a  par* 
alyj^ant,  15.|. 

Binningham,  hardware,  279. 

Black,  James,  Hon..  250. 

Blair,  Ileni^f^  \V.,  Nationat  Prohibit 
torp  Amfiidtttf'tit,  flrat  presented. 
United  States  House  of  Representa* 
tlves,  with  sppi'cli.  Doc.  27»  1876; 
Introduced  in  eacli  Congre^  since; 
reportJ'd  by  Tnited  States  Senate 
Commit  tee  of  Labor  and  Edncatlon; 
text  of  bill,  anrl  sr»eecli.  :W  folL,- 
Natkmat  K'iucfitional  Hiit^  presented 
Hince  1881  in  Tnited  Slotcii  Senate; 
speech  and  dtseussion  of  the  same, 
307, /oW.;  opinion,  ;i35;  SerwU^  Report 
on  Woman  i>'uffraf/e  to  4lttli  Con- 
gress, 409,  fnlL  :  original  letters  re- 
ceived from  Wm.  A.  Hanimond, 
M.  D.,m;  Eclw.  W.  Lamriert.  M.  D.. 
113;  Alfred  Stillc.  .M.D.,  125;  N.  S. 
Davis,  M.D.,  128;  Wm.  Hargreaves. 
M.D..  Kr»;  W.  Paine,  M-  D.,  140; 
Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer.  M.D.,  LL.D., 
140,  faJL  ;  Alexander  Wilder.  M.  D., 
of  Newark.  14!i,  l.W;  A.  C.  Rem- 
baiigb.  M.  D.J  Prof,  Wm*  Pepper. 
M.D.,  158;  Htm.  Loais  Sh.ade.  200, 
201. 

Bkwd  and  alcnhol,  25,  etc«    See  ^fco- 

Bloomingdale  Asylum,  alcohol  and 
inS4init>'.  fKi. 

Blue  Moantains,  Africa,  27.1. 

Bfte€li«»r,  Dr.»  "  Alcuhol  poisons 
blood,*'  84;  alcohol  a.s  food,  130;  al- 
cohol for  heat  and  force.  140, 

Bolton,  England.  Rechabitca  and  Odd 
EellowH.  102. 

Bolton,  Sarali  K.,  W,  C.  T.  U,,  505. 

Bonny,  Charles  C,  Africa  and  drink, 
268,  2m,  4**7. 

Boston,  2ai.  mi,  494.  522;  Baptist 
Bethel,  '*  Temperance  meeting  forty 
yeans,"  447;  ''  National  Plitlanthrcj^ 
pist,"  427:  **Briston  nio}»e,"  Prof. 
Hogg,  32f>;  rum  to  Africa.  270;  "  lio^- 
ton  Xtecorder,**  425;  liquor  dealers. 
225;  Carpenters'  jVssociatiou,  17^t. 


I  Bouohardet,  Dr.,  alcohol  as  food,  t30. 

Bouquet,  44. 
!  Bourbon  wbiskT,  l^er  cent,    »JcohoL 
'       12;  lir7,  204* 

I  Bourne.    "  National    expeiidittif«     an 
I      alcohol,"  15. 

Bowditcb.  Dr.,  102. 
i  Bowdoin  College.  450. 

Bowen.  H*  C,  celebr4tion,  361. 

Bowman,  Dr.,  alcohol  retards  dige^ 
tion,  84* 

Boyle,  alcohol  and  Insurance,  03* 

Boy's  fiital  drink  of  alcohol,  72,  - 

Brain  and  Eilcohol,  KJ,  07,  fH.  343. 

Brain  erd,  431. 

Braiide,  alcohol  in  liquors,  11,  12. 

Brandy,  27a;  percent,  alcohol,  U.  12; 
European,  percent,  alcohol,  12 ;  Kii»> 
sian,  249;  and  cholera,  MuiLZiy,  8^^* 

Brass,  H.,  negro,  208,  2tJl». 

Brenthall,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  U..  518. 

Brewers'  Association  Case  deeded  by 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  lb8^. 
Appendix. 

Briggs,  George  N.,  Gov.,  4i5. 

Briggs,  Miss.  W.  C.  T.  U.,524. 

Bright,  J*>hn.  Hon.,  sister,  518. 

Briglit's  Disease  and  ulcohol,  91- 

Bristol  merchant,  209. 

British  Asaociation  for  Advanoement 
of  Science,  oKijjiossessiona  in  Africa, 
270;  Colonial  Temperance  Congress, 
277 ;  Temperajice  Lraeue,  4*.'J>; 
**  Medical  Joomal,"  Markham,  83; 
British  and  Colonial  Temperance 
Congress  in  Ixundon,  25?*;  British 
nun  obliterated  Hottentots,  250* 

Briton  Life  Insurance  Company  aad 
tutal  abstinence^  101* 

Bro^lie.  Benj.,  Sir,  Stimulants  nae  np 
ncrve-p<iwer,  84 ;   testimony  on  ak*o- 

hoi,  uy. 

Brooklyn,  230,  512;  drinkeries,  Tal- 
mage,  3*58;  Medical  Dechimtion, 
12^: 

Brosnan,  T.  H.,  total  abstinence  and 
mortality,  110, 

Brown,  Joseph,  senator  of  Georgia, 
:m,  :^a3.  on  Education  Bill. 

Brown,  Miss,  W.  C,  T.  U.,  524- 

Brown  stout,  per  cent,  alcohol.  \2, 

Brown,  Wm*  \\,  D.  D..  442* 

Buchanan,  missionary,  4.'il* 

Bucklieim's  experiuients,  57. 

Buckley,  Jnmcs  M..  D.  D.,  Editor  Of 
*•  Christian  Advocate,"  on  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  (.'iiurch,  444;  li«er 
ridiculed  as  fotxl,  Hi ;  j/orfroi(,  446. 

Buddhi^tJii  and  vegetable  foodi  126; 
prohibit  drink,  2fiO. 

Buell,  Caroline  B*.  Mrs.,  corresponding 
stcretarj',  W*  C*  T.  T.,  5I.'5,  510,  isa4; 
portrait,  521, 

Buffon,  "  DLscouTse  on  Nature/'  on 
drink,  155. 

BulkK^k,  A.  G.,  life  insurance  and 
teUal  r.bstinonce,  111. 

Bunkor  llil!.  .i«»5:  to  Yorktown,  im. 

Bun,  Kuiperor  of  China,  prohibition- 
ist* 20t)0  B.  C,  2<'4,  :ViO. 

Bureau  i^^t  Education,  1881,  315. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  drink  bill,  S09; 
lti5,  215,  210,  221,241* 


BoT^ess,  Win,,  B**v.,  tlhigtarii.  "  Luricl» 


bi4. 


T,  U..  Bl«, 


Bnni      '^  "  '  '    '   '  Ktritls- 

Burr iii\  l«>r>« 

l>prihtnitioii.  1L!*K 
Burt.  Mary  T.,  Mrs.,  rr«!«iil<?ni  W.  U. 
T.  U.,  of  New  Vork.  3(24;  portraU, 

Bush.    0*^*»rgtn    i»n    iilcuUol»    Mtwllcftl 

DwJiimtiuii.  V2L 
Bush.  S,  W.,  K»n'..  4<JK 
Business  of  rum  tmitio,  3t7. 
B>Tr«mlc,  **  ruiM  ami  rtili^uii,*'  52ft. 

CABjrrs  UK  TRMPHRANcie,  499. 
iruirne.  W.  S.,  M.  P,. 'iT?. 
Cairo,  Ej^yid,  t*^iiii^erHat*fi meeting,  277. 
Cuhibjir.  k.,  *'  riliu,  not  cloth/*  270. 

12,509;  ilUtoniojr, 

C»ll,  Senator,  on  £diiC£ition  Bill,  -^'U. 
Calvarj'^  Bmn<Ui,  tomperanco  scwielv. 

Calvary,  orucllijdoiw  continued,  39h 

CamiTtiofts.  2fPi. 

Cjininbell,  G,  W..  Dr.,  Montreal  Med- 

ii';-i.l  Drrlumtiori,  121. 
I    ,  '  ■■      '  '       '  ■  -, 

;  bcor.  214;  driiik 

...i  ,  .  -.    .ootlTeraplara,  4iJ0; 

iniernal  rtivenut%   215;    womAU  suf- 

fra^is  mtint(7i|Ki1,  4Uk 
CajK*  Colony,   Africa,  276,    280»   490; 

parlltimout,  271;   jjo%*©miuent  com- 

uitaiiioii,  272, 
Cttrlyak't  A.,  Dr.,  Jilcohol  poison  toftni- 

malft  ami  tilnnU,  152. 
Carj>entcr,  M.  G.,  Mr».,  W.  C.  T.  U., 

1517. 
Car|«utter,  W.   B.,  M.  D.,  alcohol  on 

b*jMly,  l.'il ;  in  il  lifn  inMur- 

anov,   JOi;   ii  amf  \vttgi*»j 

IT2;  Dr.  Iteiu;  ,  j^-..  .-), 
Carso.  MalUUft  li..  W.  C.  T.  U„  5n>; 

Tirenhlent      Woman's     Tom  r>n  ranee 

Puhlinthtn^      AiiM4K*.lation,     ChiosigOp 

Cary,  Samnel,  Gen,,  i^Ki. 

c; at  hollo  Churoh  and  temporanci;,  472, 

47.J.  5:*0. 
*•  Catljolhr  Dif*»ctory,*'  472. 
*'  Ctttholic    lVnipi?ranoo    Maisn^ine,** 

481. 
Catholic  Tompumnoo  Soolehr,  Dovor, 

N  n.,  4H2. 
Cfttht>lic  Total  Ahailnonce  Union,  477, 

4TH,  4«3. 
Cf»Ti«v»'<oin  T«c<*,  4*77, 


'^CeutiMiuial.*'  1^0,  intoxicating  tiq- 
nom  o  Tc  I  ail**d ,  t?27 . 


'•Centennial     Tomn^rance     CoiiT' 

«?nc<r,"  !'t.Tl!irlf*lti>na.  478. 
**Ce!,  tjraiice   Voltxme 

Di 
Cem  :il*3, 2rj<X 

Cetr  <if  »<»wlh    Afrir 

ati  72. 

Cf^yiim.  .>!?,    iijii  nrink,  2(il, 
ChoUwirJt,  Dr.,  *'  Essay  on  Alcohol 

71. 
Chanipngno.    piT   cent,    alcohol,    12^ 

Kurnp^^aij  ohatnpnj^ie,  pur  oeut*  aU 

cohol«  12. 
Changca  of  medical  opinion  on  Aloohot, 

147, 
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i  ter,203, 
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Chf^^  , .  lofal 

ah  .1. 

Ch**  -'     I'.,    Kt'v..    '*l»<»a, 

( ;  i : 

Chi^  .-rnlio),  4,  5.  17. 

II  ntni  tnvfnr,  422. 

:,.■><  J  1, 512,  r»irt,.'^i'J. 
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Clul- 

Ciiil'i  in    rum 

tratlU  .  ;i',i7. 
ChiMr*^n.  loss  of,  4HL 
ChUm.  Chines;  4W,  4*11.  niO. 
China  iHsrhapH  had  di«tilJation  hcfore 

Ih*^    12*h    fi-nlorv.     10;    «»(nt><*mr    a 

mi.:  ■■  ;:"  '   "    ^'     /  "    -'iiO; 

Ej  ill 

:i22;  healing  arl,  UH. 
Chlorctforin  not  a  fooil,  23t 
Cholotu    and    aloohol,    86;    ^tlbolcri 

sold  he  Ft',"  8<». 
ChriftU'iidom,  ?.t*?,  4,*;:!. 
Christluti  rk  and 

drink    J  .m   na- 

ul:  vvorhl.  47-  irt 

94 )  I  h<^athen  i'  '<*<; 

CI  ii'mmnctMl     ity     Arabic 

t»v> 

**Cli!  ivocttte,*' liW;  Bnokley, 

m. 

"  ChHHtinii  Churoh  **  and  l*«mp«5T*noo, 

fiuadrcnnial  convt  T  *         *-  '\4il*}. 
ChrUliiiJiity.    'Mil ,  m    thr 

nuiJM  ,"     'isn:     ♦  '  iind 

CIm  -     ■    ,11- 

Hill  .  ,.  ;.,..,.,.. 

Choi  r.  •jknf;  Qimrohoft 

fOi 

Chun  h   -1   i:ii^i:iiHi  tt^mprranrn  noci- 

*'ty,  '21  Ll  :m. 
"i'hitrrii  of    GchI  *'  and   t«*tnpwranc«% 

440. 
Cidor.  MiiJtfoy,  8^;  p«r  c«it,  akolioU 

12;  KuT*f\¥fMi,  prf  cent,  alcohnl,  1*^ 
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ClnoiiiTjati,  LKJ7.  rm,  GOii]  plutlorm  of 
Citizciii's  Luw  »ud  Order  Irt^ikgue^  4B5, 
"Civilized  nations  the  drunken   na- 

CMapp«  Eu;;ouG,  Hon.,  head  of  Sox^  of 
Teinpcrunoc,  TniU-^d  States  4ti4; 
port  rait  t  425. 

Claret,  per  cent,  alcoholi  12;  Euro- 
pean, ditto,  12. 

Clark,  A.»  M.  D.,  Medical  Declara- 
tion, 12:1 

Clark,  N.  G.,  D.D.,2t>4. 

Clark»  Sir  James,  on  alcohol,  Hi*. 

Clarke,  Ur,,  in  St»ulh  AfricMi,  277. 

Ci  and  ins,  I'^mperor,  suppressed  drink 
houses,  'MV}. 

Clears',  Father,  478. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  230,  50  \  511;  W.  C, 
T,  U,,  512. 

Clwbb,  Rev.  Henry  S..  459. 

Clyde.  509. 

Cochrane,  J.  S.,  Rev.,  340. 

Coffee-houses,  Hetiibaugh,  IW. 

Colenmii,  Julia,  Miss,  superintendent 
literature  of  W.  C.  T,  U.,  524;  por- 
trait, :m. 

Collier,  Wm.,  first  temnenmce  editor, 
444i. 

Collius,  N.  y.,  281. 

Cologne  apirit*;,  1*.J7. 

Colorado,  155, 202,  212 ;  illiteracy,  308; 
woman  Huffrage,  414;  aiul  schools, 
41'.. 

Colored  people,  .'il.'S. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  lion.,  on  Edaca- 
tion  Bill,  :t;U  ;  portrait,  m. 

Columbia  College  Medical  School,  90. 

•*  Common  Sense*'  in  He  volution,  42li. 

Conatv,  Thomas  J,,  Rev,,  4HX 

Couferonce,  W.  C,  T.  U.,  515. 

Coni^o  Fxr^e  State,  2»Sr»,  282.  28:v,  Con- 
go vitllt  y,  21  i5,  2>i2. 

Coufcr^'^atiniial  Church,  52J);  and  tem- 
peruiuc,  454  ;  first  organized  Bocietji 
first  serifs  of  nermonn,  45rJ. 

Congress,  United  States  and  Congo, 


Temperance     Society, 
308;  Con- 


28: 

Congr^sional 
445, 

Connecticut.  155,  202,  212 
nectieut  crimes,  22t». 

**  Connecticut  General  Life  Ingnr- 
ance,"  total  abstinence  and  mortal- 
ity, 110. 

"  Conucciicut  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance/' total  ahstinenco  and  mortal- 
ity, 1 10, 

**  Conscience  tliixiugh  pocket "  of  Eng-> 
lishman,  'im. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  301, 
4:14. 

Constitutional  Prohihitory  Amend- 
ment, 44  hX 

Consumer's  ri;;ht  qnestionerl,  ,'145, 

"  Conlemporury  Review,"  280. 

Cook,  Joseph,  su(Yn I ge  on  intcmper* 
luice,  3**;^,  iHtrtrait,  145. 

Coolies  and  drinks  2^»2. 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  '*  ardeut  ijdrita, 
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Mason,   Theodore    L.,    Dr.,    Medical 

Declaration,  124. 
Maaons  and  mortalitv,  107. 
Maasachaaeitfi^  155.  202,  212,  509.  528. 

535 ;  pauperism,  161 ;  legislature  and 

lic^uor    dealers,    225;    nrijiuns,    22»i; 

illiteracy.    ;J08;     prohibition,     10:^, 

360^    woman    stulTrage,    school,  415; 

legislature,  '*  Fifteen-Gallon  Law," 

4^;  liquor  cases,  1847,434;  Icgisla^ 

live  committee,  453;  saloons,  48:i. 
'*  Maasachusetts  Board  of  Charities," 

lf)2;  crime  and  drink,  164. 
*' Massac hmietlj}    Board    of    Health/* 

1«2. 
*'  Maasaohiisetts     Insane     Hospital/* 

alcohol  and  insanity,  93. 
*'  Maasachusetts     Medical     Society,'* 

1827,427. 
**  Masaachusetts  Society  for  Snpprafr^ 

aion  of  lutemperanoe,*^  434,  442. 
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'iDliBachaeetts     Temfveranoe     All!- 
*  M  ajisaob  usettd  Tomperwiw  Society," 

Hiithew.  Fathur,  47a.  4H<1j  the  '*  Hftit- 
then  FathiT  Miitlunr/'  1^1;  Bishop 
Iretiiiid  the  '*  Fiither  Mathew  fd 
Amt*rioj4,'*  473. 

ftltturicci  of  He»86  fupiiiisit  iotoxioAtlon, 

M  —-■  —'\  -'-n 

M  ,  l«t5. 

3  I  lie,  270. 

M.^.Nc5lJ,  iiour-e  E.,  wa-os,  181. 
McKiii^,  Arctk  uae  of  nlcobol  dostrac- 

tive,  i<l, 
Mt'Jirrtl  l)ecl3iniliOM«;  *if  Ortyit  KHfjiin 

mid  Americii,  t11».  A»'/  ;  Knc^lisb.  mi 

ikltohol,  IHiitl,  IV'     "  ' 

hoi.  1H4T,  IhK 

!8TL     IliO;^    M 

IHTH,  121;  int<etii.ikLuiii«il,  on  M^lrohol. 

PhlladelpliiH,  lHT(t,  121;  nii  ulcohul, 

New  V'orlc,  BrrioklyHi  122 > 
Medksvl  pr<*a.s.  34^. 
MrHcrtl     prnff^Ksion     reAnoustblti      for 

^|  icoliol  a  coiiciifiAion  to 


M  i  to  most  benelieial  science* 

irt,  127;  metliciiie  df^fineit 

I  ^Vorcest^r,  DutiKUB^>n, 

'  .  leflned,  Prof.  H.  N. 

^^  ,    Audersson,    Modftm,  of 

IH. 

^  Irs.  JiidjjM  E.  T.,  President 

I  .  Louisi All n.  520;  portrair, 

MtriiweAtber,    Mfs.,    W.    C.    T.    U., 

52i) 
M6t**»if©,  Williiio**  Rev-,  4a0. 
Mf'thod^«m,  Ani^nciui,  bogon  M  total 

iety,  U:i, 
>i  >()a1  Church  and  tetn* 


^  '^<>i  V  ,.v..oh  iind  torn* 

>i  .,  l»*4»  445,  4m». 

.^-  .  alcohol  lis  polfum^  Vff. 


iilii 


'  ,414; 


y  :7L 

>'  .,     ihi*     ht»jHi+    and     fftitli. 

lOt  vet  oomf>  41vi> 
M..,.  ,.  J.uuly  Irtuntiagtou.W.CTAT., 

511. 
Miller,  Profeftsor*  on  Aloohol,  130. 
Miller,  Serjator,  of  Nt^w  York,  312;  on 

Natiunftl  Education  Bill,  334. 


Miiief.  A   A.,  Rev.,  urn,  45:1. 
y\  IW.  13(>2;  liquor  tranii 

;H.J«;      wouiiiii      !*uti 

1/' Powderly.  J88. 

::tli!/'2^t4, 

M  -;    liqtior   trafBc, 

JO, 
M  ,  i8l. 

M  .1. 

31  ;;  Ihiuor  iwURc, 

y  IGih    oontury, 

,  2i«, 

itohutainotl,  tJir  Triiphet,  27K 

Mohiiuimfidaii    king    on    ritm    tmHic, 
270. 

Mohainmeidan  pledge,  277- 

Molianiin«^d:iniKm    interd!cf«    iYl<*ohol 
12«i;  Mo}»  ■    ■  ■.    ^  ":,  -;      ■,.; 

liquor,  ti 
p^ranco    1  ..    .  .     ..,  i 

inedan    who    will    '  i  nm 

fTt*1fio,'»  427:   Mnliai  .    n^j 


Moif,  Johu,  Afritw.  275, 

y,  ,...,..  ...»    1  .,.,..,1  Sutea,  21A. 
M  ,  (Uooho] 


Mouror,  A  120. 

Monroe,  L>i.,  _.^^ ... .        .,  ];^  digoslioiii, 

84. 
MotifttHH,  302;  Hquor  traJfio,  312;  iUit. 

M  \lfdioul     D«cli»ratioii,    Dr. 

1  tviid  others,  L21. 
MiMjHs  J.  pK,  D.  D..  BUhop.  4*15, 
Moral   heredity,   '*  four   jfencrfttloiw/* 

Mom]  miuitioi]  iind  law,  ^^l^  386,  /aU»% 

M  •  iijpcraiice.  4r»*K 

of^  alcohol/'  Dr.  W. 

^riir/*461. 
M  i:»H»d,  Rev.^  440. 

A I  itiuH,  Dr.,  M«Mlical  Dcdar- 

MoiWiity   ajid   ^nal    nbatini-'ncc,   H)*<, 
IIH,  fnii. :  JIargr«ttv**«,  1:19;  and  al 

A I  I**,  |»er(mnt*  atcolmU  12. 

M  1  tnoiht^HuHMi  i»g»inHt  the 

A' 

M      .  .,       lUitm  J.,  Hon*,  paper  to 

Ntbtifuia)   C<iii|$r(»wi,    UH;   prlMin  ro- 

port.  *>a<;, 
M  ■   '        '"'    1^^,  Dr.,  Tenip^r- 


M 


not    mtiicttlar 


>;  idwn  D.,  Prof.t  prku  <^iiiay. 

71);    dl8till«*d     1  than 

fid*»r,  wUiR,  aui  1  fiuidr 

and  clioh'ttkon  UUiu  Klvcr,  »<i,  **  Aa- 
dr»'a«;*  427,  428. 
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NiLNDA  Iajll  Gosh,  2(>3. 

Karcoticm,   connected    in   effectt   li5. 

See  Alrohoi. 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  ilrink  and  crime,  107. 
Katal,  27tj,  2^,  490, 
Nathan  to  David*  47 L 
** National  African  Company's  '^sUiam- 

era,  269.  271. 
**  National  Anti-Saloon  Committee," 

417. 
**  National  Disp^nsatorv/*  Stille,  Dr,, 

"National  Life  Insuranoe  Company,** 
total  abstinence  and  mortalityv  111* 

**  National  Pbilantliropist,"  In  Boston. 
427;  William  Collier,  446. 

Natioiinl  prohibition,  359,  364,  372. 
5.'i8,  necessity  argued,  370;  the  tran- 
scendent issne  of  the  hour,  44*^; 
cro^rn  of  the  temperance  reform, 
458. 

National  Prohibition  Amendment, 
lrt7tn  374;  bin,  375;  features  de- 
scribed, 3*>0. 

National  Sunday-school  Convention, 
510. 

**  National    Temperance    Advocate,*' 

48«,  im. 

"National  Temperance  Society,  and 
Publishing  Houbc,'-  441,  4^1 

Navy  to  extirpate  mm  trafhc,  2^K 

Nebraska.  202.  ">(>,) ;  liquor  tratbe,  212; 
illiteracy.  'MyH;  woman  MuiTrage,  414; 
wt»mau  suffrage,  sciiool,  414. 

Needham,  Dr«,  "  New  York  Asyltim," 
alcohol  and  insanitj%  93. 

Nervous  S.vf«temK,  two,  Richardson,  26; 
and  ftleo'liol,  49,  (>7,  t>8. 

**  Neurological  Contribution/*  (17. 

Nevada.  \m,  202,  212;  illiteracy,  SOS. 

New  BritJiiin,  Connecticut,  drink  and 
crime,  l*i4. 

New  Calabar,  2G8. 

•*  New  Ematicipation,"  2H5. 

New  Eiigltiud,  173.  2«1 ;  and  South 
Africa  rura,  2T<) ;  New  England  rum, 
529. 

New  Hampshire,  155,  302,  223,  517, 
554;  liquor  tmllic,  212:  prison,  22»1: 
woman  suffrage,  schtMjl,  415;  liquor 
cases.  184T,  4.V4:  illiteraey,  308;  pro- 
hibition, 371. 

•'  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society/* 
427. 

New  Jersey,  155,  202;  liquor  traffic, 
212;  illitemcy,  309. 

"New  Jeraev  Baptist  Association," 
1835,  447. 

Newman,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
518,  544,  portrait,  210. 

Newman,  Mrs.,  of  Nebraska,  W.  C. 
T.  U..  524;  portrait,  4m. 

New  Mexico,  202;  liquor  traffic,  212; 
illiteraey,  309. 

New  Orleans,  cholera  statistics,  87, 
520. 

New  South,  321.  etc. 

New  South  Wales,  2H1,  490. 

New  York  City,  cholera  statistics,  87 j 
alcohol  and  mortalitv,  .'t3  per  cent., 
1<M,  155,  202.  2:«1.  487,  r>lfi ;  crime  and 
drink.  163;  drink  bill,  186,  187;  ten 
thousand  saloons,  227;  South  Afri- 


New  York  Citv,  rofiUnued^ 
can  rum  tradic.  27tJ;  moro  destroTed 
than  confederai!y,  3»il ;   *'  city  at  n^ 
^IOll^."  Milt  folL:    triap    tjf  Ffih-^nm, 
:r»:*,  3»i%;  'Mrmk  T  uS- 

Ais4ieml>ly  disti  tyJi 

liquors,  iitirj;  ♦' :         i    .__      .  ^    .  Je* 
America/*  367;   "a  great  i^jioer  of 
rum,"   tW! ;    orimG,    476;    st^itui*    ot 
W   E.  Dodge,  4«9. 
"  New  York  Board  of  Health/*  1(52- 
**  New  York  Board  of  Police  Justices*** 

'*  New  York  City  Conference,**  4€^. 

**New  York  City  and  its  Masters^** 
Robert  Graham,  :^'4,  :i(!5. 

'•  New  York  Equitable  Life  InsiiTBLnce 
Company/'  medical  examiner^  let- 
ter, 113. 

"  New  York  Grocer/'  N.  F.  Barrett. 
178. 

"  New  York  Ltmatio  Ascyliiiu  and  alco- 
hol,** 93. 

**New  York  Medical  Declaration," 
122. 

New  York  Medical  Journal  Associa- 
tion, 72. 

New  York  State,  legislative  measage 
of  Dix,  im-,  liquor  traflic.  212,  222, 
491,5(>.i,  rm;  illiteraey,  :i09;  woman 
suffrage,  414;  woman  snfTra^^ 
school,  415. 

**  New  York  Tribune,"  15ti,  157. 

New  Zealand,  2«S,  490,  491,  518. 

Niel8*>n'p  stati«tics,  alcohol  and  moi^ 
talit>',  10.'i,  1(M. 

Niger  River,  European  nuu  tmffie* 
2<i7,  270. 

Nile,  ^i5. 

Nitchin,  J,  H.,  total  abstinence  and 
life  insutauce,  111. 

Nitrogen  aliments  easily  deoompoftad^ 
7. 

'*  Norfolk  County  Association/*  1882, 
44M), 

'*  North  American  Review,"  1875, 168. 

North  Carolina,  153,  202.  44)5;  liquor 
traftie,  212;  illiteracy,  .M)9. 

North  Georgia.  3(cthodifet  Episcopal 
South  Church,  4<>9. 

North  West  TerriUiry,  1781,  3^, 

Nugent,  Father,  4^. 

Nup^,  in  Africa,  270,  273. 

OeKAxicA,  281. 

Odd  Fellows  and  mortality,  102,  lOT* 

Ogston,  Dr.,  experiments  with  alcohol 
from  heart  of  woman,  66» 

Ohio,  l.'»5,  202,  223.  458,  SCH,  BOB,  500. 
515,  5:W;  limior  tratffc,  212;  Temper- 
ance Crusade,  274;  illiteracy,  309. 

Oh!  trahibar,  2ti«.  m>. 

Old  Man  of  tlie  Mountain,  271. 

Omaha,  2;H. 

*'Oue  Hundred  Years  of  Temper* 
auce."  42^1,  441,  445,  447,  451.  4.55.  457. 
44H,  470,  478,  4H«,  491,  4Wi,  4W. 

Oiit.ario,  woman  suffrage,  municipalp 
41(1. 

Opium,  not  a  food,  23;  opium  com- 
I       pany  in  South  Africa,  275, 

Opolo,  2H8. 
i   ''  Order  of  Temperance/'  15, 17»  212. 
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Oregon,  in*.  202,  %0!i  liquor  TTufHo, 
212;  j!  niige, 

414:  V 

OrfllA'fl  t..  - -..T    '.  .'^-  ■ '"  '.^-'.  vu.istulji- 

Orgnni*atioii  i1cpArtiiietit«  W.  C  T«  U,, 

Oai(l»'s  fjp(nii>ri(»  ot  wom49ti»  408. 
Oxford,    dioce-^an     toiiipeinticii    lui&i- 

vorajwy.  3^i:' 
**  r '  \'  I    ,  i ,  iimyiL/*  boer 

fii  1 . 

Pa^ci»  J^iU4:ft,  Sii«  LYf  Luaduii,  111. 
**  raid  forty  i^hilliii^  Ut  Ite  liaiiged/" 

•i41. 
Fiime»  W.,  Dr.,  iileohol  never  useful  im 

a  raediciue;  letter  to  H,  W.  BUlf. 

140. 
Painter,  N,  H..  'Ml. 
**  Pihliicis"  Ktiiglite  of  Ltibor  mid  mm. 

m. 

Pnlmer,  A.  B.,  Dr..  letter  to  H.  W. 

ir     -  :-  ?      v^-ss,  110,  145,  148. 

Pur  ;^4- 

•*  I'  i.'ttu 

Pm  .hoLl>2. 

**  V.*.,^  ..^ ..alstiqiie,"  244. 

Pjkrk**r,  'l\  t\,  liov.,  1*4.'^  i'W),  fotL 

r  I  f  mortlil- 

ir 
PurL     ,     I  ley,     and 

Aji9Ut!>,   ti<J;    exptsriiiaent  oti  §r)lf!ii3r( 
6d;  wxpfiriiDiiut  on  incrofi.He  of  wlni% 

on   '  _'7;  alcohol  poisoiiii  blooti, 

b  1  :  Dttclamtioa,  121 ;  India 

Pii  ■Luid^aTX 

F.u  C.  T.  IT..  .MO. 

P-Ai.,,  ...-.., ..f  ttlcohul,  82. 

**  Pahicep^  crimmiii/'  tlie  State,  iitil. 
PftTtridgo,    ff.    A. I   workhigtuait   aiid 

l»aup«rp  ttn. 
Piifltorml  letter  twjt,  475. 
PttUl,  the   Apo«tk%  47«;  at  EpbesiLS 

220. 
PatiluH  Mnpoll,  the  Heatlieo  Oough  or 

r  '}  -  ^f  niew,  274. 
Fii  J '» ;  in  MsissikchuMiii!».  Ir51 ; 

Pavv,   Ui.,  alcohol,   non-eUmlnatlou, 

PitMloe,  E*  R.,  Dr.,  Medioal  Dtwlara- 
tlon*  123. 

Pt'^'k.  H  n.  n  n.,4ivi. 

Pen  •  'T  li.  First  Totiil  Ab- 

Vi  5U.    J2-2,    rv=i,  30J*' 

i|  of 
ftk, 

vuJila  and  iu.4r>0;    dririk 

hUK  "h,vn  r  "2211;    Ui«ur- 

a  !  4iid  uiuruUity,  t07. 

"1  14  Board   uf  Churiiies," 

Ju..,  ._,,. 

'^  P(Miti»vi  vaiiU  Clttzeim*  .'yBociAtion," 
IH4 

**  pijfitiMylvania  Conf*^renc«»  Cvaiigoli* 
cal  Awochttiotii"  4t]7. 

37 


•'PojniAvTvrmi*  Tln-.f.ltal  for: 

"I  I. J  ft'  InsunuuMi 

(_:*M,.,. ,,.. ,  ..„.,.  a*.>«»tlnc*uce  aiid 
mortaiilv.  UK 

Pe(>iH'r.   Wtn.,    IJt,»  '^MMdinil   Prao- 

li:   i      ■■     i 

P'T  ■>:  dcgpxporimeot,  57,71. 

7>  .  I  aa  potjon.  IU7;  alcohol 

uii  heat  i»nd  force,  Hil. 
P«rt*ira,    Priife$«or,   alcohol  a  aiiutlo 

]>OtHnf|,  71. 

Pi.irrin,  J>r.,  6U,  til ;  1800,  alcohol  novor 
fund,  -JO;    invt»stijfation  on  alcohol, 

1  i     alcTohoU  i;i2. 

Pwjt .,  i*.  .  . .  nt,  alcohol,  12, 
Persia  and  wiiit*^  24i«. 
*•  PcfHmml   Libenv,**  337,  1540;   not  to 

ii  i   self,   360;    not  to    gtes 

Pliii  ,     ;    ,       drink      fi:il*iHrni<»,      151; 

nrbon,    hi4;    nh  ninrdenK 

22«!>  220.  2:Kt,  :w.v  K4iight« 

fif    '     ■^■'  i"    '  '      ■  '  ^  iL.ii  iri>,.    1-^7. 

Ph  u^nual   of   Temiwr- 

Pli  L  71,  117,  127;   the 

e  u>l.    17;    phyHioiar*!* 

ji  ,    -i;,  for  nky  vei»n*  c*>n- 

<<  hoU    117:  should  undt^r- 

K!  .1.  ^»K;  respoiisible  for  i|« 

Uij<s  '«s,  Kj^ponsible  for  Intcnipcr- 
ftnc*-%  42H;  "d'H^ttjra  on  th*'  wrfirtjj 
side,"  Heinh.Mi-li.  \:*0:  '  Mhould  de- 
ptn>y   th«'  H  '  Uir,   148; 

shniild  th»n  IS,  n7» 

"  I''  '       ■     *t  UL'iiMU  '  ►!   Lii*.:oUol,**  Ur, 

>i 

Pi  lifi,  Rov.,  4*1. 

Pii  .'d  by  alcohol.  152. 

Pi!  w. 

PlM  .   .S. 

Pi  i  boer,  T25>. 

Pt'  rjiHuice,  Pei)dleton« 

Plui^irch,  ♦'  Heredity  and   AJoohol,** 

Plvmouth,     «  \    ordination, 

layman  Bi  i 
Pidaon,  doline'j.    *»  t^r«:inter,  \V*d>Mt*^r, 

DtingliHoii,    *j3;     Prtifesaor   Mnrtln, 

14^. 
Pole«,  TpIU* 
Political   ni(*cttiigM  htdd   In  fialoon  \n 

js^-y^  v.-i^  rity,  m\\  iHJxt  door  lo 


^^,  4?*V  4W. 

i."2n. 

.  lo  of  him'diiy. 
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Pond,  Jttnie»  O,,  I>r„  Medical  I>«ki1»- 

ration,  124. 
Poolr,    Dr.t    alcohol    and     InftWltY, 

ropi^  i**Hj  xn  I  ^74. 

Purt  whio.  F  ,   12,  4li 

Km-op'-^^'  I' 

PoTti'r^  I  tin, 

jmr   * .  ,    .  .iHiU 

and  aniii\?^i^,  ^', 
Portugal,  ^unr,  249. 
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Portngavse^  <"»«Ty  mm  €q  Africa,  2fi4, 
ai»7*  27(J;  at  Berlin  conference  for 
rum,  "iTL 

Pnst,  AJfmd  C,  Dr.,  Modical  Deolnra- 
tioii,  V2ik 

Powderly,  T,  V.,  letter,  18:*.  *"  which 
di'scrvtva  iumiorUUiiy."  Wi;  speeidics, 
4744. 

PowelU  A.  M.,  editor  *•  National  Tein- 
fMarunce  Adv*:)cale/'  STK),  480;  por- 
trait, 199. 

Presbyterian  CU«rc*.b  and  TenijK.'rftrice, 
441 ;  the  leader,  442,  'm,  512. 

Presidency,  Iiidiu,  "Jiii. 

President  of  Uiiiu^d  States,  duty  to 
Conpo  Free  State,  282. 

Prevention,  DepartmeDt  W,  C.  T.  U., 
51*1. 

Price,  Jt«eplj  C.  Prc^f.,  4^15. 

Price,  Rev..  D.  D,,  Weslejiin  African, 
4(15,  mk 

Pringlc,  K.,  surgeon,  'iiil. 

PriHon  and  Police  Department,  W,  C, 
T.  LT..515. 

Prohibitiou,  not  new,  360;  not  sumpt- 
nary  law,  answer  t<i  Vest,  li38;  self- 
defends  352 ;  in  ten  comanvndinentti, 
355;  totSki  abstinence,  4.HIJ;  *'our 
only  salvation/'  lieiubauKli,  15^^;  **  a 
fie^tree,  not  a  tbistle/'  ilH;  prohibi- 
tion and  license,  liM,  355;  prohibit 
Mon  in  Sweden,  1753,  ^itiO;  in  (leorgia, 
188:{,  470,  583;  'mid  inanufacturea, 
437;  jirohibitioTi  probibit.s,  {:4j^;  pro- 
hibit ton  national,  IGSj  prohibition 
amendDient.  637;  prohibition  party, 
465:  prohibitioji  iintional.  372,  foil,; 
pronibition  vt  manufuctnre,  378. 

Promothens  and  Barcbus,  2. 

PropoBitiou^  on  rum  triilbc,  SiW^foU. 

Protestant  i^liurcbefi  and  temperance, 
441 ;  population,  471, 530 ;  iinauiuious 
for  temv«mnce,  472. 

Protestant  EpiMJOpal  Church  and  t4?m- 
p<^mnct^,  4riU. 

Prout,  l>r,.  alcohol  decreases  heat,  S^i; 
alcohol  in  heat  and  force,  1441;  us 
food,  im. 

Provident  inatitutlons  and  aluoho!,  9^^ 

Prussiap  518. 

Psalm  CXL\a.,  the  Crusaders*  Psalm, 
406. 

"  Pablio-house  tritimpbant/'  Times, 
231, 

Pugh,  Esther,  Jliss,  treasurer  W.  C, 
T.  U.,  515.  518, 524 ;  portrait,  52:^. 

Pugh,  Janiea  L..  Senator,  on  National 
Educsition  Bill,  ;131,  lii^-X 

Purity,  departjnent  W,  C  T.  U.,  515. 

Putnam,  Israel,  Gen.,  aud  tern  per- 
&nee,  424. 

OtTAKEHA  AND  TeMPERAKCK,  441,  451. 

Qaeensland.  282,  518. 
Quill  mane,  K.,  275. 
Quincy,  Moiis.,  4B1. 

Radjlma  I.,  Madagascar,  279. 
Kiidania  IL,  Madagascar,  279, 
Eaikuad  employees,  department  W,  C. 

T.  U,,514. 
Bailroad  rates,  department  W.  C.  T. 

U.,  615. 


Raisin  wine,  per  cent.  alootfeOi.  12 

KaiH»^iM«ii   :Ai,. 

Ii»?  -hew.  Senator,  ^31;    an 

^  iscutiou  BUI,  a'*4- 

Rebi  jin.n,  Sa  ar,  hapidly  i>v**r.  TiOS, 

Reehabites  of  Manciieater  »iid  de«Ui 
r;ii.  s,  K!l ;  and  Friend U  8aoietloe» 
II  "»i,  J04. 

Re.  -    for  W.  C.  T.  U..  Mw. 

M^.,  i      .  ..ivitt,  5Hj. 

Rectified  spirits^  lU. 

Reformed  Dutch  Chnrch  and  tc»mper^ 
ance,  448. 

lieloiiued  Episcopal  Churoh  mnd  tem- 
po ru  nee.  431». 

Eefornied  l^resbjterian  Clinroh  mid 
U'mperanee,  4*»8. 

Relative  Btatistics,  department  W.  C* 
T.  U,,  510. 

Religious  orgaJiizationa  and  t4:mpef- 
ance,  440,  yoW. 

Rembaugh,  A.  C,  Dr,,  letter  to  H^ 
W.  Blair,  150,  /oU. ;  national  firo- 
hibition,  153. 

Repre!^>ntatived,  House  of,  219. 

Republioan  party,  470,  500,  etc. 

Revenue,  more  frtun  probibitioii  tfisn 
from  license,  .'t58. 

Revolutionary  War,  423,  510;  "Com- 
mon Sense,'*  423. 

Rhine  wine,  per  cent,  alcohol,  12. 

Rhode  Liland,  155,202;  liquor  traflir. 
212;  prison,  22(5;  illitej-ucy,  300: 
liquor  crises,  1847.  4.34 

RieliRKlson,  Benjamin  \V.,  Dr..  *•  lect- 
urea  on  alcohol,"  2<t;  tribute  to  Dr. 
Anstie,  22;  detinitton  of  alntbol,  4; 
per  cent,  alcohol  in  fentientefl 
liquors,  11;  distillatiun.  10;  on  alco- 
hol. 55,  132;  experiments,  27:  ex- 
periments on  alcohol  »«  hcat-zuak* 
mg,  ;i(>,  folLf  130;  reducea  heat,  Kt; 
alcohol  containin  no  nitrogenous  or 
constructive  power,  33;  alcohol  oti 
bodily  structures,  nerves,  and  di- 
gestion, 47;  on  liver,  50;  on  nius* 
cular  jjower,  experiments  with  frog, 
42,  43;  on  blood  and  nerves,  25,  *ini; 
Ab^nlute  alcf>hol  docs  not  fatten, 
34;  supplies  no  force,  76;  alcohol  on 
various  orj^ranisms,  2i*,  30,  31;  An- 
stie  examined,  22.  58;  Rcmhangh, 
150;  alcohol  no  good  service,  UO; 
maidpulation  of  liquors,  44;  2:t,  151»; 
**  Cantor  Lectures.    4,  3ij,  42. 43.  etc 

Richardson,  E.  T.,  Dr.,  Medical  Dec- 
laration, 123. 

Richmond,  Knights  of  Labor,  187. 

Kiddleberger,  Senator,  on  National 
Education  Bill,  333. 

Kiuger,  Dr.,  alcohol  a  paralyzant,  144. 

Ripley,  George  C,  total  abetineDce 
and  mortal itv»  110. 

Roach,  Clam  t.,  \V,  C  T,  U.,  518. 

Rochard,  alcohol  in  France,  246. 

Rockland ,  M .,  on  alcoholism  in  France, 
245. 

Rogers,  Stephen,  Dr.,  Medical  Decli^ 
ration,  123. 

Roman  Catholic  i>opulatlon,  472; 
chwrcliand  temperance,  472, /off. 

Rome,  474. 

Boss,  Arctic  lue  of  aJoohol,  82. 
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I  tajis,  131. 

^1.,,,..,     ;.,...,.,    .,,,a   L'hmujficiil  Sf^ 
deljr,  i)f,  llloKmsoii,  H5. 

I 

;3iiH;  "  Hum  »iini  Tnif  Kvji^ion,  ' 
529;  **  Hum  IC<>«pitul/'  2Hl;  rum 
traJtlr.  us  '  ■-  '  .  •  -■  -^.~.    .-  ,i  '■■•.• 

uf     Ciirir 

pi?rmlty  fui,  iii  Majto,  «;o, 
liumsitjicrji    "  «Yyt^*iiiHUcany    destroy 

Kiw:  u,  Dr»  "  Enquiry  into 

Km  I.  nt  Spirits/*  iT«5.  '.592, 

i'SA,  J- 1.  US,  441,  M;.;  •♦Kuali, 
Mu/7.ev.  IhivlH.""  42.H.' 

RiisHnti,  Yhoinsvs  \V\,  toul  abstlneuce 
and  life  insumnc«.  110« 

Russia,  b?aiidv,*J4y;  wine.  349. 

Kvkiiu  Archbishop,  of  Philoiletphia^ 
4T*i, 

.  SABBiLTH  OvsRUVANCi:  department  ! 
I      W.  C.  T.  V„  BU. 

8oUbAth'ai!hrml  work«  donartniout  W.  ' 
C.  T.  U.,  514. 

Hnlthnfiti.  (*r  .  nlrohnf,  f'HmLtiAtiotii  59. 

tc. 

Sijf^ioJy,"  475, 

\<*i  A  pMriily/urit,  114. 
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"h  dlsoloeed, 

i7W. 


St.  M 

H7; 
St.  P 

St.  1'  i,4. 

St.  !•  I  Mils,  alcohol  and 

delirnmi    ti<  rniti:>,   5*.'l;  hmndv  nliojiM 

ill  iKf^fi,  \Ki, 
•*  St.    Pcttjriiburtr    Medical     Society." 

Dr.  Uerrami,  **;i. 
Sftlfurd,  HtHhop,  482, 
BaruilmrN',  "^^    ' '     '  '" 

Siktoonn,    III  'A'^vT  of  thu  r»pab- 

lie,  .'WU,  :kt:i,  uuUiir;J  niecithiga,  ^B6; 

stiidioa,  iMn,  te;  i^io.ooo,  :m, 

BaujtHin,  :iHl. 

Bamattliion,  **  Hiatory  of    Drinking/' 

F     '    ■  ■   T  - ,    ■     ^-,fX 

"  'on    Reohnbitt'8^ 

w  ,.   ,.     :,-    -1  -   ,1     -.      *4'^ 


in, 


8<:'limtmitfi,  Hr.,  douht«i  im  alcohoU^l. 
^  I  ohol  pmHohH  blood,  84. 


,'•  r:nirf^  T  oiLMif/*  4«:i<<, 
ir  llMi- 

'.  .,  i  rt'SMji  III    .i.iijiii.'rst  Cul- 

iat4<d  States,  171^  commttttfc* 
"  St'utiiiei/*  iihk 

B«Tvi:'     -    -..       MP. 

"  8*'%  .1  iii<?al/*  202, 

"Sen  Diipilsts  "  and   tem^ 

pt'lMUrr,    )M). 

Sew;iU,  Tlioinas,  Ur*.  aloohol  a  iH>lN»a 
to  Hh>iiiji,('li;  lujt  retebiatiJ4l  colorml 
di»i4i-uriti!i  of  HtoiTiach.  »;tct,,  ut  BtAges 
of  jilrohol^  IHI;  dimjrnmti. 

p,    ..   ,1  .^,.^  LKjrd,  alcohol  and  iHBiui- 


and  ioti^l 

H«iJi»,  Iclter  to  H.  W. 

8t■b^^  rup*^rance,  Xfl;   tnor»l 

«^d'j  *.  free  schooU  and  th<:5 

repubii. ,   ;i<fi;   school!  and  woman 
sufPr^vgo,  4I5« 


;vr^ 


naaM» 


&h(9i»ard,  Ur.,  alcohol  and  tujinranoo, 
r'  1         '     '  .   Bir,  on   South 

Sbtsrntiiti,  i>«<tmu>i*,  on  National  ]£du- 

nitinn  Hill.  X«3. 
S'    --      :    r  cJMit.  alcohol,  19,44;  Eur«j- 
I  oent.  rtlct^hol,  1'2. 

M'm  ,  I^msiilent  \V.  C.  T. 
portrait,  2tW. 

,..,..  44i4. 

S4»r.  oil  alrahol,  130, 

'<1    Roftinned    Prosby* 

,  Africa.  2(ru 
^  1    ill  British  t6N 

iritory,i7*>,  t_  il  provision^ 

3H1>;  ami  ruiK  J, 

Striith,  Andri'w  it  .  i*r  ,  Medir&l  DtHV 

laratioii.  12^^;  alcohol  deorvas^s  heat* 

fwln.  Dr.,  carbimlo  ach)  ox- 

.: -  'f'  %Vliitall,  Mto.,  Ani#»r- 

lci»  World's  W.  C.  T.  r 

F"  u.,    i>x-braiidy    king    of 

\b*\. 
I«boti,   Dr.,  M«'ili'-nl  l>»^oW 


.hoK(!a 


1,277. 
Honth  .ImcHcftn  States,  ^50^  4iiC 
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South  Carolina,  15fi,  202;  liqnor  traffic, 

212;  illiterecy,  'JIOQ. 
Souiht^rn  MeilKHUst  Epiacopal  Charch 

and  temperance,  4*1^- 
Southi'rn  Mutiuil  Life  IiiHaranoei  total 

akstinnnce  ttiiil  mortal it.v,  111. 
Southern  l?tHtis,  lUA,  4tH,  50*>,  &a5, 
.  gpaui,  wiuQ,  24r>,  2*!»;  carries  drink  to 
1     Asia  iuid  Africa,  2(M. 
Spaniards,  olli. 
Spliymograpliic   examination,   DaviSi 

Dr.,  l:^. 
Spine  mid  alcohol „  68, 
[Spirits,   -JIH,  -Jtil  ;    in    Great    Britain » 

240;  En^Mish  physicians,  llt#;  spirits 

CKf  wine,  U. 
%elDfi^(ldt  MaKS-t  162. 
Stanley ,  StiTi. 
*'8tarV>f  Zioti,"  4(5*1. 
State  and  alcohol,  299;    saloon,  361; 

license,  ;i57 ;  ruin  traffic,  X^,  /otL  ; 

**  State    rights/*    3i»4;    Stat©    "has 

rif^ht    to    reflate    or    destroy  mm 

trattic/'  Taney*   United  States  Sn- 

Sreme  Court,  4«i4 ;  Appendix, 
tato  Mattial  Life  Insiimnce/'  total 
abstinence  and  mortality,  111. 

"  8tati«ehe8  Jabrbuch,"  18H2,  247. 

Statistics,  department  W.  C.  T.  U., 
516;  "  Statistics  of  Temperance  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,"  195,  196. 

Steams,  J.  N.,  nubile  agent  National 
TempGrance  ^Societj',  489:  poTtraii^ 
108. 

Stevens,  L.  M.  N.,  President  W,  C. 
T.  U.  of  Maine,  515,  524;  portrait, 
339. 

Stevenson,  T.  P..  Rev.,  468. 

Stills,  Alfred,  Dr.,  liberal  views  on 
alcohol,  124;  letter  to  H,  W.  Blair, 
126. 

Stimulants,  "kept  alive  by"  —  a  fal- 
lacy, Davis,  13ii. 

Stomach  and  alcohol,  81,  ST*  343; 
Sewairs  fam*^iiB  colored  plates,  suc- 
cessive stages,  iW.     See  also  .4^00  A  of. 

Stow,  Timtitby  I).,  of  Fall  Kiver,  ISa 

Strengtli  and  aVohol,  62;  not  produced 
by  alcohol,  4.'S. 

Stuart,  Moses,  Professor,  4fi6. 

Suffolk  county.  Iti2,  2:K). 

Suflfnige,  **  human  suffrage,*'  400; 
right  examined,  400;  discusse4i  at 
length,  qualitictttions»402»/o//.  Sec 
Woman  Suj^'rage. 

Sugikr  alone  yields  alcohol,  9;  273; 
sugarnjane  for  rum,  279. 

Sumner,  Charles,  woman  su^nige, 
41ti. 

Sumptuary  lawK,  erroneously  con- 
founded* with  prcdiibitory  laws  by 
Vest.  TvivH;  dehued  and  discrimi- 
nated. :i;^8, 3J>4,  Mil. 

Supreme  Court  Tiiited  States  on  prcw 
hibition,  38;>;  Appendix. 

Swan,  KoBwell,  Rev.,  total  abstinenuef 
456. 

Swartz,  Dr.,  on  Lutlteran  prohibition, 
i50. 

Sweden,  liquors,  249, 490, 518;  Swediflb 
prtdiibition,  175H,  ^60;  Smith,  L.  O., 
oofFeo-luH«»es,  166. 

SwitzerUud,  wine,  249,  490. 


Switzler,  Colone*,  Eareau  al  StAtls- 
tics,  •*  invaluable  services,"  19l\  198^ 
206,  206,  /oIL;  report,  2l.\  ill; 
world  C4>n8umption  of  liquors,  m^. 

S^iiods  of  German  Refortned  Chunrh, 
'45H. 

Syracuse,  New  York,  230. 

Table  of  Disthxep  Spmrrfi,   18113- 

1H8»^  197. 
Till  mage,    De   Witt,    D.  D.t   AgAljist 

license.  3r»8;  portrait,  154* 

Tamotave,  27 J*. 

T»n«\v,  Roger  B,,  Chief  Justice  United 
States,  "State  bos  right  to  prohibit 
alcohol,**  434. 

Tanner,  Rev.  Dr.,  406. 

TarifT,  the  defence  of  American  labor, 
323. 

Tasmania,  28 U  516. 

Tea.  beer,  ^n,  rm 

Teller,  Senator,  on  National  Educa- 
tion Bill,  XM. 

Temperance  wM^ieties  in  1835,  4;<5: 
none  in  Russia,  24U;  organizations, 
4W;  forces  long  a  **  God-inspired 
mob,"  i^i;  temperance  movement 
now  international,  4^^;  t*  inr-r  rmre 
sermons  of  Humphrej%  3  r- 

ance  education,  4Htj ;  m  -  J: 

temperance  education  law,  .*»,3. 

"Temperance  Congress,*'  l*ondon, 
J88ti,  26;^. 

'*  Temperance  and  General  Provlde^Jt 
Institution/'  of  England,  13. 

**  Temperance  Mutual  Benefit,**  of 
Pemisylvania,  and  mortality,  107. 

**Temidar8  of  Honor  and  Temper- 
ance,*' 48<),  4W. 

Temple,  R.  Alder,  Rev.,  492. 

Temple,  J.  B.,  life  insurance  and  total 
abstinence,  111. 

*' Temples  of  Bacchus,"  Ellstabetb 
Thompson,  219. 

Tennessee,  155.  202;  ljqm»r  traffic,  213; 
illiterjicy,  309.520. 

Tt*rri tones,  **  Education  Law,*'  .105, 

Texa^,  U*5,  202,  212:  llliieracy,  301*. 

Thames  481, 

Thausig,  Professor,  249. 

•* Therapeutics,**  Dr.  Edward  Stilltf, 
I2ti. 

Third  Medical  Declaration  (English), 
George  Burrows  and  many  others, 
120. 

Thompson,  Dundas,  Dr.,  alcohol  r^ 
taiLrds  digestion,  84. 

ThonipBOD,  Edwin,  Rev.,  453. 

Thcmipjion,  Elizabeth,  **  Figiirea  of 
lIeIl/*2]9,  521,  foH, 

Thompson,  E.  J.,  Mrs.,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
TAib ,  **  M oilier  of  the  Crusade,*'  jtor^ 
<mif ,  505. 

Thompson,  J.  H.,  Judge,  505. 

ThonjpHon,  Josefd»,  270,  280. 

Thompson,  J,  P,,  4^ki. 

Thompson,  Professor,  on  alcohol^  120, 

Thomson,  A.  T.,  l>r.,  on  alcohol.  lllK 

TlK>rnley,  Dr.,  on  Rechabit**«i,  101. 

Thndiciim,  Dr.i  doubts  on  alcohol,  2ti; 
ex  peri  men  is,  5!K 

TiHin,  O..  svTuid,  258. 

Tisserand,  249. 
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To^Miern  at  frrrlfftaTioTif,  425, 
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hfe 

life  u.. M, .  , 

Ur«,   Kov.  l>ii' 

nvoli;j*inTl     of    < 


ik  Anfl  crim*',  1^5. 


Fniti^  STrites  CommlJiAioiier  of   fidu- 
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tv.  4-i:.. 

.>UlUlli«Ll 

-s  Liquor  Enquiry  Com- 
rH  SeimU^,   C^imuiittyv  on 


41*4 

'I  :_\ 

TrudeU  E.  1 1  i.  uloohol,  Mont- 

rottJ  Med  I  tioiu  1-L 

Tuitlbft,  Jlftln  <, 

Tarktiy,  win  ;  Imremi  368. 

Ttirtlo  and  alcohol,  71 

Ulhtku  CotrrTY,  New  York,  Paupor, 
102. 

■'-1       'v         -'"        -I't, 

I'  iLf  id  tomperttnoei  400. 

pr  r  Alice  XaaoeiAticiQ  / ' 

'd    ItnMhreu,**    »nd   mortality, 
.,    tmniierntioe,  451;    proLiibUiun, 

*tWHt<*d  Klni^dnm  AMmrip<».*' 4^M», 

.  ■  ^'      '  ■'  ■:,-■ :.    ■-■,  r>o. 

.      'jdof 
ChuTcli/'  Gen* 


man  Catli 


UUil    I 

llVlcr.  _,     .   _,  .  _     -      ,...: 

dwrllintis,  -»i*J';  sn^HiiiE^  to  |K>pttlii- 
tinii.  K15;  couHiinintioii  of  liqaor. 
aiU,  1«1;  fwih's,  'iOJ;  st»tUl«4  of 
•pilitJi,  l««»;WtfJ,  ltl7;  AtuliHlir^  of 
trnftlc,    \^m.    LM'»,    ?!:r:    -IrlnK    hill. 


■i. 


to    Atruji.   iTil;    tn   ♦ 

fipoiiHitiility  for  ruirt  ? 

iilcr»hol     ii'nd    iiisuni!i«  -  .     ui'iUllt^ 

mt€H,  tW,  otc. 
[United  Btatfa  Hoard  of  ExciMe,  304. 
tJnited   8UUw    BrH wears'   Afl»iM:tutifiii» 

201. 
Cliiled  StutPA  CtMiMu*.  ISiJO,  220-  1»70, 

2JH:  im),  IJi'A  -ilH,  '^m.  ^ 


m<•M^      Ntitionai      / 

names. 
UntUHi    SUii^  Supreme  Courts  UM; 

Appc?ndix. 
Uiil^-ersahst  Church  and  teniii^mice, 

4M. 
t^rc,  A,,    Dr.«  fniecii'a   phv^icliui,  on 

alooliol,   lit);    Modic^a  jWliirMtou, 

71. 
Llsti(!k,  M,  \\,  Miss,  W.  C  T.  U*.  BCKT. 
I'laliL  2CL%2i:i;  illittracv  :«>.»:  womtiu 

AitrTmgB,  415. 


V  1:  on  Nft* 


iif  MeUioiIisU  **  aiul       V 


traffic,  'Ji; 

iM^hool,  iUu  4  If  J,  rof/. 

I  iltiitioii  ikH  prohildtitiii  dl>H 

\  'I'nl    UK   tM,l%r,ll'     KtT. 

\  :  1  amciiAbte 

1,  281. 

'S"  Midbourntt,  381. 
wrc  luKuTuncu'*  und  total 
101, 

ir|,  N.  J.,  no  imlcHuiH,  1*14. 
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^H 

^H    cnt     Woiiuui      FrunrldsB     DvpAtU 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vlo^PrasldA&t   UnU          ^H 

^M   jnoxit  \\\   C,  T.   U,,  534;   portraH, 

ttMi  star^,  4rt«i.                                       ^^H 

^■401. 

Windom,   Wilhattj*   Htm.,  on  «alodift«             ^^H 

^■tNTallt^f.   Hopa**e.  foreign  mm  In  Af- 

Wii..                                                                             ^H 

^HflVfii                              "tit  with   alcohol 

^H 

^■rjii                                  ni\  Jioarl,  1*7.  2l». 

^H 

^Hlfali                                      rgijttOuNK- 

Koutt»»  :                                                u»              ^^H 

H^t). 
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^^^RV^Ur  <•!    i<.4'L;t'iiiun,               >>J.i. 
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^KWunl,  Mi-s.  ,1ni!^r.i,  \\\  C.  T.  T.,  518. 
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^^H 
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nifT,    2f4,    1*0                                        >,e               ^H 
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^■■Brtr«mt,  4tm;  therefore  Utlcd,  iifJ, 
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^^HP^BK* 
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^^WVftshinpton    Territory.    302:     liquor 
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Woman  suffrage,  continued. 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ontario,  Canada, 
416.    See  the  entire  chapter. 

Woman's  Temperance  Publishing 
Association  W.  C.  T.  U.,  617. 

Woodbridge,  Mary  A.,  Mrs.,  record- 
ing secretary  National  W.  C.  T.  U., 
616,  624;  portrait,  617. 

Woodruff,  O.  S.,  Rev.,  496. 

Woods,  Leonard,  D.  D.,  456. 

Woodstock  speech  of  Senator  Win- 
dom,  361. 

Worcester,  Samuel,  D.D.,  466. 

Worcester  defines  alcohol,  3;  poison, 
food,  medicine,  63,  64. 

Worcester,  Mass,  628. 

World,  consumption  and  cost  of  drink, 
261,263. 

''Worse  than  wasted,"  Hargreayes, 
160. 


Wyoming   Territory,   202,   213;   illit- 
eracy, dO^;  woman  suffrage,  414,  416. 

XsNiA,  O.,  609. 

Yalk  Colleob,  466. 

**  Yearly  meeting,"  1674,  Friends,  461. 

Yellow  fever,  381. 

Yorktown  the  final  victory,  193;  fur- 

ther  up  the  Potomac,  246,  396. 
Youmans,  Letitia,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  518. 
Young,  Dr.,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  216, 

222. 
**  Youth's  Temperance  Banner,''  488. 

Zaxbbsi  RrvEB,  275. 

Zimmerman,  Charles  H.,  Bev.,  drink 

bill^79.  209,/o«.,  211. 
Zion  Wesley  College,  465,  466. 
*•  Zouaves  of  Heaven,"  461. 
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